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Parliament and India. 

By The Editor. 


Tlu« numWr of the Joun nl bepns it** 
twentj first volume The pa«t jenr provot 
a difficult one (or India, «Kat vntli the tra«Ip 
depre=.Mon rapng all round n^ and the con 
tinued JpHv in the announLcment of the 
loD5 talVod of Con titutionvl changes The 
Joint CouiTuittce Itrport has at la.t boen 
issued but it has not had the calming effett 
that one ex^weted from a pit from the «o 
called National < ovetnnient Th* llnti'h 
Cabinet has lo«t t golden opportuwtv m tc 
conevling Indu to England Ontam has still 
to find her Durham for India it she has to 
satisfy India and maVe Indians believe that 
•he means well with her 

Intcrnallv p oplc do not \ct «how anv 
tendency to settle down to the wotk before 
them It is still one of winning Swaraj This 
i» deplotabis, for the energies of the nation 
site hiding diverted into channels which might 
well have been avoided it Diehatdi m had 
been less vnrulent in its tendencies ami acts 
Jrwitusm IS dead and as for Lord ^\llllng‘lon, 
he has b*en left alone bv the Rntish tabincl 
to make what he could of the cituatioo k 
fnendlv , contented and willing India may mean 
much to British— in peace or war— but who 
IS to teach the Conservative rank and file 
the truth of this oft repeated slogan’* 13n 
tain has allowed herself to be beaten by her 
own nationals That is a sad but trnc 
reflection 

The Congress partv is slowly cvolvune its 
programmes ind pobcie« ^tTiatever may 
happen it is clear that it means quite a 
different business this tune Its ideal is the 
same but its policy is far different It means 
to remain the permanent Opposition to Govern 
ment and what that means need not, perhaps, 
be stated The duty of the Opposition 
said a great Parliamentarian on a memo 
Table occasion, ‘ is to oppose It bas no 
duty to show the way but only to point to 


th mnnl That the Congress is determined 
t d The Mtuation is a piquant one but 
h laughs best who laughs Ia<t 

III Indian Inlia the conditions ate not 
1 am means .tatic There is movement 
m the dtv bones of the vallev Fed for long 
in the belief that change cannot reach them 
th y had become the very honu« of the old 
or ef Bnt recent events have brought about 
a ferment Even tho c who had not come 
ui lor the spefl of outsidi cultuia! influences 
ha e f It lh« new stir There is a new life 
th obbmz m th people of the older less ad 
va leeil 'tvte« and that is all for the better 
In the more adcanced States the conditions 
b not differ verv much from what thev are 
in the Bnti h f tov inres The people are 
qn te alive to what w happening around them 
an I art impatient of control The ta k of 
eittsfving their aims and ambitions still re 
ma ns to be tackled in a «tate3Tnanljke spint 
Th problem here as cl ewhere is howto square 
go crnniental control with popular wishes 
(‘o erument h after all a contrivance of 
human wisilora to provile for human 
wa'ts And it behoves everv Government 
to 3 step shesd pf the popular morement 
n governments e-vist onlv for the good of the 
people then it 13 up to them whether m 
Btiltsh or Indian India to note that their true 
furetioQ consists to-dav m seeking the co 
opt ration of the people in all things and in 
every possible way 

Refl^ions like these occur to us as we 
stnlv the siruatirn before us It would be 
a great pity if the people and the government 
We it each its own wav The immediate 
future of this country requires a settled pro 
gramme of development Much misery that 
privaifc, can be easily avoided if only people 
an I government worked together The people 
oI this land have been brought up m a creed 
whose central idea is toleration There can 
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Ik* no qu("'tion tl it if tliPi an pnpn *1 cliance 
tbc\ wiil treit I’ntmii him! onuU I)i4»ilipf 
di'trii^t 011(1 (li«likp for a rral achance nn* 
likc!> to If i\c n wronp impro'^ion, c^pcfialh 
on a vniti\o nci TIk Mithltniic^s with 
which tlip Dnmnnon ‘^titus nil'll has liwn 
j>ii»hc(l huk lift' utincntil cioii thp atalwirt 
Mixloritt' of Imln Thc\ 'taml to Lo 
wiivd out 111 n 1 ft •< if the loint rirhuuontar) 
( oTiiiiiittoc Ufjxjrt H to !« «U'tftinpcl m the 

hiul lepi'litiio bt The \ouii^ Lilxral' 
arc out for a w ir apiiti't tl ( older lieaili ami 
if their new crml n adopted tin iJtMinrtioii 
hctwccii Modentc and Conpre's’ aiU 
ha\e reft ed to cxi t Thn nnificition of 
political Mewx n id not proic a di'ciiler to 
the land if with tie oblitcrilion of ilifler 
dices lictwecn the two partus the countrj 
becomes united both in its ideals and action 
The course thit th«vs will take »n fmlii njJJ 


1 m* as elsewhere One need not In* surjnW 
at tint \mbitions ha%e beiii created whose 
iralizitiuns cannot he denied to the people 
Desires hn%c been nerated in them which 
cannot Ik ert a'lde And ideals ha\c been 
}lict(l lieforc them which cinnot be thwart 
wl Vtul it wiis a preit I- n^Iishman who 
'dll - If It i« jiskeil what 1* the improper 
expectation in which it isdmperous tom lulpe 
cx(*tnenct will qiitckh answer that it is fncli 
ixi*ectituii! as is dictated not bv rcft-on but 
In dc'ire — in expectation tl at nquircs the 
common coursf of thinps to bo changed 
and the ptnirul rules of action to be broken 
**0 obs«r\cd Johnson perhaps one of the 
greatest hnghshinen who had the capacity to 
obserse and to expatiate on matters 
inandane Domocrac\ is bound to run its 
coarse here m India as it has elsewhere 


The Breakdown of Money.* 

By John Hammond, M. A 


So mam mows haxe Iwcn expres ed al>out 
tuone} and the collapse it has suffered in r.eent 
times that a Christian exposition of ii max 
not prONC uninteresting as much to the «<ono 
mi t as to the laMiian ^uch a l>ook Mr 
Christopher Hollis has pri^diiced His indict 
ment is not a «excre one coo idenni. the 
conditions under which he is writing Tudax 
the Chri«tun spirit — the spirit thxt rccof.nizcs 
the Fatherhood of Ood and the brotherhood 
of man — is absent not «o much as between 
indmduaU as between the nations of the 
world H H The Tope has uKain and again 
ammadxcrtedon the un Christian spmt prevail 
mg amon^ the nations of Furopi But it is 
deplorable how each conference intended to 
bring the nations of that hapless continent 
together Ins failed again and again The 
\\orld Economic Conference the World Mone 
tarj Conference the Disarmament Conference 
— all of them hax e failed and failed miserabi} 
Life has been given to victory — a victory 
which has brought no peace to the nations 
that fought so bitterly against each other 
They have lost the wav leading to the aea 
and they will not make the nver their 
compimon If thev would hut make the 
league their true guide things would move 
more 'afely towards a solution MitU all ita 
shortcomings the League shows the wax to 
mutual coucord and friendship among the 
nations of a world that has lost its moormgs 
To It the conquerors and the conquered are the 


►ame to it both arc victors ami both are 
among the defeated, and to it )s gixen the 
dutx to H} doxvn the law, proxided they 
act ft' xvilling people who will rcceixc it at 
Its b imb But though the League is there, 
tbc nations arc still behaving as if they were 
unwilling schoolboys who will not listen to 
the truth ^0 long as this spirit continues, 
there IS no hope left for the nation* The 
Galilean cannot be said to have conquered 
the Mest yet and the miserable phght of its 
nations will not see its end 

Remedies during such a stage as this can 
only proxe palliatixes Me sax this not as 
behexera in pessimism but as trusted adxocates 
of the doctrine that econonuc peace is impos 
'ibic eo long as political warfare has not been 
laid to rext finally and fnr exer MTio says 
the Mar ended years ago t He tells a he xvho 
oxers that peace has been in the land for a 
decade and a half There is misunderstanding, 
misdirected energy and mi chievous talk exery 
where '’o long as this continues who can 
deny that tie nations have lost faith in the 
Christian Bex elation and with it their key 
to life and action The so called pagan xvorld 
la bound to laugh at them and quote with 
some justice the famous phrsse of Tertulhan 
See how these f hristians loxe one another 
How one wishes the case was different and the 


*£«ai/oun / Monty by Christopher Holtis 
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hiatoT} of ever) indniihnl \\c‘!tLrn nition, 
tke recent p liail kci n a lUlilc ’ That 
honever H not to be just )ct 

\n(l tint IS the reason wh) books like that 
of Mr HoUh ha\c come to be written The\ 
are at once a clnsti«cmeiit and a swrtiin^ 
but will even the^ be heeded or onl) cntici-«ed 
and thrown on the dung hiap * It would be 
a pit) if that were ?o ^^'hv sboul 1 there be 
this posptts in plent) ^ The nations have 
produced no little m the past fiftei n )eiM ami 
)et millions of pcoph the world o\cf ate 
without the inone) to en]o) them IJiitmng 
of wheat and throwing of produce into the 
«oa ha\c been proposed os remedies to aid 
further production Consumption has cei'^ed 
to function and production is being disiWcd 
Jlr Hollis tells us wliat his happened to mone\ 
and how it has all come aliout and wh\ a new 
8) stem should he brought into CMstencc if 
chaos IS to be replaced once more b> something 
like order If purchasing, power h to U 
re established and if production is to on 
uninterrupted for the gool of mankind the 
Banks should Ic allowed to function Thit 
H the gist of his contention He is hard on 
the Bank of England and of its stron^ hoi I 
Can monc) be allowed to find its own k\il 
to da) * That would m"an fiiat wc are here 
onl) to equip our competitors and arm our 
enemies while piupcri ing our own |eopU 
The Bank s control of money has brought 


almut an impasse which is will nigh impossible 
to get over They arc as Mr Hollis points out, 
imenting nione) out of notl mg and mulct 
tbc cninmuiitt) by doing so If that power 
wia taken aw i) and tie Oovernment func 
tinned m their jilacc there would neither be 
the t\ranii\ of the Banks nor the opportunity 
rcitcd for them to pile up the hational Debt 
Mr Hollis suggests thvt the home market is 
more important thin the foreign and bow the 
rebuilding of the purchs'-ing power of the 
iitiun IS the mo«t important thing to lay 
Once tbit Jiower is restored to the people 
onimorce would be on its legs again 
III I tlic tutions would be saved Mr Hollis 
10 his wide sweep covers a large field — the 
Douglas Scheme which lie dislikes theRoo«e 
velt reconstruction policv the Rivera rule 
n Spam and man> other happenings m 
the recent past afford liim themes for drawing 
lUe moral He writes as a Chn tiin and a 
liclicver and there is both ncrvi and suggestion 
n Ins hook Ifis intcrpretitions ma) not 
rove convincing to om and all but there can 
c no question that he is buth sincere and 
crious in putting them forw ird Cau tic to a 
legree he is not without interest to those 
utsidc of FurojMj who see more of the picture 
ban tho < inswle of it k loiik symptomatic 
f the times an<l t)pical of the lost Christian 
pint 


The *^eticultural Industt) in Mysore has 
suSered severely during recent years owing 
to the prevading depression in trade and to 
the dumping of cheap foreign eilks m the 
Indian Market The problems relating to 
Sericulture — from the cultivation of mulberry 
to the marketing of the finished product 
require prompt and continuous attention 
if whatever advantage, if possible is to be 
taken of the protection afiorded to the 
Industry by the Act recently passed by tlie 
Governinent of India and which is to be m 
force for oulj five years A resolution passed 
at the Third 51) sore Provincial Sencultural 
Conference held at Chennapatna on the 26th 
November 1933 also urged upon the Govenx 
ment of Mysore the appointment of a Com 
mittee of otficials and non officials to prepare 
d programme of work for the improvement 
of the Sencultural Industry in Mvsorc In 
view of the great importance of the Industt) 
to the State and its present perilous condition. 
Government consider it desirable that a Board 
of f^enculture should be formed to stud) all 


problems relating to spticiilture make sugges 
ions and coordinate the vinous activities 
onnocted vvith the industry 


If the evjierience of Harvard University is 
il it of other colleges the collegi students are 
not doin„ H great deal of drinking especially 
f beer say s i w nter in the AiUai ce of Boston 
It 15 reported that the University spent a tidy 
uni pttttinc in equipment for this but up 
to date students have not consumed enough 
to piv expenses let alone dividends 
wonder after all if the stones about the 
dnnkmg of college men under prohibition were 
notgrcatly exaggerated like other stories about 
the dnnkmg habits of high school students 
and women A number of reliable college 
men m New England representing a former 
generation hold that there is much less dnnlung 
among college men these day s than when 
they were m college This would seem to 
harmonize with the report of beet selling at 
Harvard 



The Economic Recovery of India. 

By Prof P. J. * 111017135 , Madras University. 


Dunn" tlic la t four Imlia has had 

to face a %CT\ (UfTicult financial Mtuatiofi 
Our forciirii trade w niereLandw W1 from 
cron^ jh to 11' 2»1 croas 

m Ifiaa-at— a l\\\ of 52 ® a 'harp decline 

jn trulc ua Wind to ha\c its injurious 
repcrcu^iou' on the rc^emle' e'j>eenll> of 
the Central OoNcrnment 'fhich depends on 
customs duties for two third' of it' tax resenne 
The tax reieiiue of the Central Oorernment 
foon declined an \ the non tax texennes fell 
from Rs I'll crores in 192*1 30 to Rs crons 
in the la't financial jear A fiftj pet cent 
fall of prices in the course of 15 months 
emhrirra<3ed the pniatc pur-e «en more 
than the public fK rmleh di tiirbed the 
relation betiveen income and contractual 
ohlication- and hrjjelj increased the teal 
burden of taxes debts and other fiseil charges 
Thus purcha in<» power broke down consumj^ 
tion 'laclencd and the economic po«ition of 
the rousm npidh detenonted It ont l>e 
added al^o that a 'urpuj: political unre<t 
aggravated the <it nation and reacted injurioiidf 
on trade and finance' 

Guvepvufxt s BtwErs ( 'Bauiscri) 
Soon after the crisis 'tarted the Covemm^-itl 
ol India took stringent measures for halanrirg 
Its budget and for maintaining the credit of 
the country Firsth , a bold scheme of retrench 
ment lAas earned out both lo civil 
expenditure acd in military aud the latter 
xihicb stood at Rs 55 10 crores in 1**29 30 
(and much more m previous vear*) was cut 
down to Rs 41 33 crores in the current years 
estimates — a feat of no mean order 
Secondli j large enhancement was made 
in the rates of customs duties and incoine lax, 
Undaunted by the crumbling incomes the 
rates of income tax were increased by 
since 1929-30 and the tower taxable famit was 
pushed down from Bs 2000 to Rs lOHO 
In spite of a growing tendenev to dinunisbing 
returns m manv items of customs revenue, 
duties were further raised partly with a view 
to fuller protection The magmtnde of these 
enhancements will be clear from the fa'-fc that 
while import duties brought in only Bs 41 
crores m 1929 when the total value of imports 
stood at R 240 crores the revenue from 
import duties for 1932 33 was mamtamed i6 
the same figure although the value of imports 
had fallen to Rs 136 crores (bv 44® J, and 
s even in the last financial veat «hen 


import' fcl! to Rs 11*1 crores (51%1 a custom 
revenue of Rs 3.5 crores uas rcalfred fron 
import* Thus, i» spite of a heavy ial] u 
taxable capjcitv, tvx revenue has been kep 
up and tin estimates for the current yevr ar 
four crorc' irore than the actuals for 1*130 31 

Vot onfv has Government met its norma 
financial need* It has also made provisioi 
for deduction and avot lance of debt, on i 
larger scale than in the prosperous days befor 
the slump In 1923 24, the sinking funt 
providetl for was only Ra 3 52 crores, bn 
m the years 1931 32 and 1932 33 when th 
financiat position was growing worse, a sun 
of Rs 6l crores n^s provided ennaallf lo 
tb^ deduction and avoidance of debt Te 
the unproductive debt had hardly mctea»« 
m the meantime The re«uU is that in i 
penoil when budgets even of the most powerfo 
Countries were unbalanced India has hac 
balanced budgets and the country s fisancia 
position baa grown from 'treugtb to strength 
The credit of Government improved and t 
beneficial conversion programme was carnec 
out To dav India is able to borrow ai 
rales lower than those «t which e\en Franci 
ami Japan can borrow The tnarvelloa 
improvement m the Gosemmenta credit car 
he seen from the fact that the 31% papei 
which stood at 53 in September, 1931, stand 
at 9o now, and that the Indian 3J®„ sterlmi 
secunties which stood at 46 then stands a1 
97 DOW 

It must be admitted that this great improve- 
ment m financial position was largely due tc 
the copious outflow of gold Since England 
went off gold yeliow metal worth Rs 30 j 
crores has been exported from the country 
In other word' what was Iving as barren 
metal was mobilized to serve in a time of 
need This not only helped in the reimtfance 
programme of Government — which was much 
meonvemeneed by the drastic reduction in 
the favourable balance of trade in merchandise 
— but also enabled Government to make 
extra purchases of sterling to serve as assets 
for the Reserve Bank when it is e rahliohed 
Thus India is in a position to laun h forth that 
long expectant institution t< \vh h mav now 
be entru'ted out cuttenw ii 1 tredit 
PprVaTF BldIETv i \KVti\tET) 

But it is we]) to rciiitfiiber that Govern 
taents budget was balanced by unbalancing 
private budgets to a large extent The higher 
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ncome tnK a^'icssmcut'* jihciJ mipoilimcnts 
On busmens and the » nbnnccl tlutips cut 
down import'i and curtnilod ron umption 
Indeed some retrenchment w carrnd out, 
but that waa at the expen < of emploMnent 
and purcliKin^ power The (loxernnunts 
railw ij polict brin{;a thi« out tor three 
^ea^s endinff 1*'2J 10 the tot d worka cxpendi 
ture on Indian r\ilwa\a amounted to Ra 12t 
crorea or Il« 41 crorta annualK but in thi 
laat three xears (1911 32 to 193.1 31) the totil 
outlaj fell to Ra 27 crorc-*, or Ra crores 
annUi.U\ 11 x\o lake cnpitd fxpmditurc 
alone the fall was from Ra 101 croros m the 
fint period to Ra 6] crorca m the -ccond 
The expenditure on new constructions which 
was Rs 10 CTores in 1927 2S, fell to Ra ■>« 
lakha and R« 22 lakha reapectneU m the 
last two jears This curtailment was pirtlj 
due to a wise change of polie\ but it la in 
a-ad contract to the «aluUrj practice now 
liecortung recognized that mw capital 
expenditure muat be undertaken m the down 
swing of the bu«inc<s c\cle and «lowcd down 
m the upswing The proNincial gosernmente 
base alio cut their public works expen btiirc 
to the bone The total pro'.mcul outlas 
which amounted to &•* 9 3 ctorea m 1923 29 
fell to Rs & 4 ctores in 1^12 33— a fiH of 
41% and the ixpcnditurc not charged to 
levenne (excluding Burma) fell from R« 97 
lakhs to Rs 6 lakhs — s fall of 91''c The 
local authorities also followed a similar pohex 
The severe cut in emplojment that this has 
caused can be gauged from the fict that m 
the case of most work* 50 to TO®^ of the 
money spent goes ihrectlv to labour and that 
even the test goes indiroctU to labour as 
a growing proportion of the stores is purchased 
in India Let us remember that this happened 
at a time when a^icultural incomes were 
rapidlv falbng owing to the “lump when 
remittances of labourers from estates at home 
and abroad were ceasing and when ciniarant 
labourers wre being repatriated owing to lack 
of work on the plantations m Colon and 
Malaya 

The cumtdafu’c result of «II iht tins the settii q 
tn motion of a nciousdoiruirarrf spirnl, wiA all 
Its enl consejuences — dimiimJii't iicoH»e<t 
falUng ronsumplion, duindlinj bnsiien aul 
groinnq unemployment Iloic to conicrt f/is 
rfoitniTflrf? spirnltnlo on upirnnl oneo/ecoNoinic 
recoter j ’ 

Inflation "No Lupe 

Critics of Government unfortnately conceti 
trated on the exchange ratio but currency 
man ipuKtions are either ineffpctive or nskj 


Ml the prcn'nt circum taiice^j c^peciallj of 
Imlii Vs Kc>iics put It Vou cannot 

g t fat hv buvin,. i larger 1 elt Vn increase 
of currenej tan onh be tffectne if it h ac 
compinied bj m inrrii-e of 'pending power 
in the jfockets of the people and spending 
power can onI\ mcrea'c bv expanding em 
plovment The imtiitive for expending 
xplovment mu«t at the present juncture 
ome from the publu authontv This fact 
his been fulU reilized m most of the We'=tern 
ouutnes and thev have lirg 1\ increa'el 
tliir expenditure on pul he work'* since 1929 
ind some of them have preferred to keep the 
tmlget unbalanced in order to mnmtain 
l>urcha«ing power and emplovment Dr 
Dalton, one of the leading authorities on 
public finance recently wrote In some 
itcmn«txnces a balanced budget i-? a pedantic 
uxurj, which a communitv hard pres ed bv 
uddeii md exceptional mi fortune can ill 
iftord To ino«t countries -ince 1930 un 
•alanccd budget was i dire neces'itv but 
talv and Sweden which cooll have ea«il} 
voided it chcr e that pith with a deliberate 
mrpose The) found bj experience that 
he primarv and «cconiUrj emplovment 
exulting from public works expenditure 
rouM enable the eountrv to re i t the 
leptc <1011 cJTectiicK 

The Government of Imlii has creditably 
naiutained its finances during the chpre non, 
md it Is now time to launch on a «cheme for 
Dcroasing the purchasing power of the people 
Private enterpn e will take tirne to revive and 
•overnment ha« to create an environment for 
nabhu" It to revive The relief of rural 
Icbt and marketing scheinev w ill do much good, 
)Ut their effects on purchi mg power will be 
'tadual hor lifting the eountrv from the 
loi^b of fiejire 'ion a more active effort to 
njort purchasing power n needed and that 
« best undertaken bv launching on a 
orogtamme of public work-* 1 am not here 
ccommendtng anvthing like the N R \ no 
)rgy of tetkle s spending is Heeded for stable 
recoverv in a country like India All I suggest 
s that the Covernments in India shou’d at 
least raise their expenditure on pubhc works 
it least to the 1 veh maintained b> them 
before the slump und if pos ihle must increase 
their outlay in vuew of the growing needs of 
trade and industrv G ov t rnme nt is the largest 
single employer in this eountrv nnd bus a 
heavy responsibibtv e pecially in times of 
deptcosiou Mestern governments hive a 
much hghtet resporsibility m this re pect 
Yet thev have miintiined their public works 
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CTpcnditurp 'tn<l m\m of them h(\\e con«nlcT 
atl\ iiicTe\«c<l tlicir outla) roceiitK a-* pmato 
cnterpH'p liad hncui'hpil 

In man\ wa\« th condifiona of Imln nr 
spccnllj fuouraWt for a fo^^^flr(^ police m 
regard to public worka expenditure (I) In 
xex cral \\ extern countne* most of the entinl 
workx of pul lie utiht\ Imxc Wen cartied out 
and there i« little tcoiv* for romnneratni 
new works hut in mo-'t p\rt« of India then h 
a larce «copi for cnrr\inR out works which »r* 
directh or inlirecth remuneratixc Tht 
couiitn IS in need of roads lrldat^ irruilion 
works of all kinds rcchmation of irnste Innd^ 
and water longest area* nnl crertion of enrth 
works for protection ogain't floods Mans 
parts of the eountr\ ate still in need of dnnking 
water light housing and drainage tn thes 
circumstances public works will not onU giv 
a Btiniulus to economic nctuiti but will 
protect the country from debt di ei'C iml 
drought More tnllago raids will increi c 
economic equipment ml improve mirkiiin^ 
facilities and will nl o enhance t>o%*.rnmcnt s 
revenue (2) The leading \\t stern countn s 
are hcavilv burdened with dead vreicht f 
debt — a legacy of succe* iv<. wars but Indn s 
public debt is not too heavi and the bulk f 
it iscoveied bv first ratca« ets kn unprotlu 
tiro debt of onU Rs 206 need not di couru 
India 8 efforts at increasing her outUv . i 
capital works (3i Those who are emplovel 
in euch works will consume more food stuffs 
and textiles and this is specially true of India 
with its ill fed norktng clas.es A countrj 
where onU Ih pounds of sugar (including ; r) 
and 15 yards of cotton cloth are con umwl, 
per heack per annum must haye a Urge scop* 
for the expansion of consumption and conse 
quently for an increase in production There 
fore the labourers first employed in publii, 
works will soon be ab nrbed bv /irivate indnstry 
and business When employment increvse:. 
in industry there will al o be more openings 
for educated >ouiig men m eleiical services 
(4) Pnees wiU rise gentU but not sharplv, 
and prunary produ ts will share in the nse 
and thus redui e an injimoiis 'bspanty (5) 
There cannot be a more opportune time than 
the present for undertaking works of pubhc 
utility Governments credit stands tnyh 
interest rates are low there is plentj of idle 
money and there is no lack of cheap lahoor 
The depression has reached the bottom and 
this is jnst the time for action 

A Madras Exaufle 


k hundred years ago there was a 
depression in the JIadxas Presidency, 


similar 
ind It 


was lifted as a result of the programme of 
irriRitiori works and road making earned out 
by flovernment — a pohev which was greath 
due to the wisdom and foro'ijit of ^'ir krthur 
Cotton the engineer The Public Rorks 
Commission of 1850 a Inutted that a vast 
stimulus was given tn indu tn and production 
bv till employ ment of 1 iboiir and circulation of 
cipital Thus of oil Madr-is showed an 
example to the re t of India may we hope 
that historv will repeat itself > Financially 
Madras is the lest equipped for initiating a 
forward policy just now lint lh< will is 
necsled 

The inevitahlt, shortcomings of public works 
can lie guanhd acvin«t bv the canful selection 
of schemes bv the scrutiny of wase schedules 
and by placing expenented lu«ine«smcn as 
well as enpUieers in charge of works In the 
cive of an agnciiltural countrv like India 
earthworks which emplov a large number of 
unkilhd workers are l»est and small works 
^Cltte^d al! over the country, especially in 
deprevsed rural arci« will be mere beneficial 
than » few big works in «omi corner of th* 
country \ bundrrd new tanks and a thousand 
new welU in far off villages mav do more for 
purcUtsing power than a colossal Jlettur or 
bnkkur The monev that goes into the rural 
labourers hands will soun iltid its wav to 
and fructify in the pockets of men bants 
and manufacturers 

HithcrtoCovcrnment has followed a cautious 
policy and thereby the country a finaeial po«i 
tion has becomt st ible snd strong It is now 
time to take a forward step and utilize this 
opportunity to improve the economic equip 
merit of the countrv The Provincial Econo 
mic Conference held 1 ist April in Delhi 
approved of such a policv and it now remains 
for the provincial governments to prepare 
suitable schemes It is hoped that the Road 
CongTet>3 next month will give the new policy 
a push forward It would be u eful at this 
juncture to carry out an econoihic surv ey of 
India in order that we may know where we 

Indeed the situation has lately improved in 
bome wavs but a true recovery can onl\ start 
when enterprise revnves ^or need we wait fot 
world recovery the world must recover as a 
result of the efforts of recovery made bv the 
larger countries India which contains a filth 
of the human race which holds the largest 
potential market in the world which has° an 
enviable financial po ition to day can do more 
for world recov ery than most other lands Thus 
this country mav not only save herself but 
kVTf machine industry and cmhiition 


State-Aid to Cottage Industries in Bihar & Orissa. 

By K Sanjiva Rao, L T M , ATI, 

Textile Fxperi tn the Goiernmt it oj Jiihar and 


Of the •'e^eral cott'pe mdu trie-* thit itp 
cnrneil on in the proMnce of Bihir and Om«i 
the hand loom indii«tr\ is the most im 
portant for issistina this premier rottipe 
jndu tr} of the prOMiiee suppKinjj about Jfi 
pet cent of the ref^iurcineiit'' of the pro\ince 
in clothinp the Department maintains a 
technical staff \\ho«e work niw he ch oil 
under (1) dc\elopncnt, (2) idnentional ind 
(3) commercial 

peulo; — With ii MOW to eheijcn 
the cost and to improve the qudit\ of the 
products and tlcrebi to increase the intome 
of the hand vieascrs,. diers and calico ptin 
ters the Depirtmcnt of Tndustrtea maintuns 
a denionatration staff consistin'' of h sujer 
MsoTs (includma one for djeinj and calico 
printinjtl and 56 itinerant in tructors (mistn si 
Tbe> mo\e about in the villages of their 
TospectiN" areas and introduce Uloiir'mn„ 
appliances fast d%cs and new de ijins aoion,, 
the adult artisans Tl e head quarters of 
these demonstration parties are at Pntna 
.. Gaya Daibhan^ Bha^alpur Uanchi Cuttack 
ani barabalpur ks a result of the ictiMties 
of these parties since 1920 when the Dejmrt 
ment of Industries was first started ocer S') 000 
flv shuttle looms 1 2C0 dohhics and nearlj 
300 improsed cottipe wirpmg sets were 
introduced besides effecting impro\cment in 
the designs and texture of the wosen fabrics 
During this period the cotton weasers of 
this pro^nme increased their consumption 
of null spun sarn from 20 million^ of lbs in 
1920 to oier 30 millions of lbs dimHj, the U*t 
year 

Based on the recommendation of late Pro 
fessor ilixviell Lefro) of the k^icultnre 
Research Institute Pnsa expenmints wcie 
conducted in Chota 'vagpiir m scnculture 
with a Mew to ascertain the suitability of the 
climate and soil of this part of tie prosince 
for the growing of nmlberrj and reanng of 
silkworms Useful data ccllected as a result 
of these experiments are now d^alUble 

As DPcessarj facilities exi t in this proyioce 
for the establishment of cri culture as a "Bub i 
diary occupation for agriculturists a demon 
stration party of 10 en rearers was emplo}ed 
temporanlv for a few jear" and this inlustrv 
was introduced in Gri'-sa Supplies of seed 
are now being made to the rearers from the 
Silk Institute, Rhagalpur and ftoma temporarj 


se 1 producing station m the Furnea district 
F\}ienm nts to find new list's for eri yarn 
a I for the j rodiicnon of en fihncs for Furo 
l« n markets ire ilso Viein" camel on at 
tl iistitute 

hor the improvement of the bi«k t in lustn 
t iris mdustriil school at Cuttack was in 
dll el to teach hisket making with a grant 
in 1 1 ^imdar help is al o leing rtn iered 
t a Ml Sion chool at I ettiah where hand 
m chine kmttm, is bein taught Further 
a stincc to basket industrv i' given bv the 
1) urtment of Inin trie b\ direct purchase 
of baskets and b\ finding a market for the 
sii c in the I ufopcin ccundnes 

The (.overnroent of Bihar and llrissi pirtici 
pa ever) >ear «inco 192f> m the British In 
di tics 1 nr in I oiidon and il o san 1 samples 
of Bihar textile* to «onu. of the important 
e\ bitions and fairs h 11 in Furpe The 
va Oils textile institutes of the Department 
VI I their products to local exhibitions and 
ehs h(U within and out ide the pro 
vi c and conduct demonstration, in some 
of he important inluslnc* 

dicatioial — The Department of Indn 
tri 1 maintains 5 textile lastitutcs for impart 
in practical training in ome of the important 
«« age industries The fun lamental principle 
m he training given therein i that the pro 
du ion of students shoul I be of marketable 
qu its both in respect of workmanship ard 
fin h The'c institutes annualh tram and 
tur out craft men thorouglih \erwd m the 
use ml application of greath improvel appli 
anc 3 ana fool proces e and designs and 
imjatt letter knowlel^ and appreciation 
of he diversifiel ran^'C of commodities which 
th patrons of handicrafts require The 
Cot age Indu tries Institute at Fatna trams 
bovs iQ (<i) cotton weaving (Cj dveing and 
call j) printing (c> knitting (/) carpet durne 
and Ncwai weavin. aud (e) making of tojs 
out of wood and cardboard and lacquering 
Th Silk Institute at Bhat'alpur imparts tram 
ing in (ff) sericulture (t) en rearin'^ and soin 
nui (d slk throwan", (/) “ilk dvemg and 
pnntinp (e) silk weaving ind designing The 
Mod Weaving Institute at ( aja trains 
young men preferablv the 1 anleries , in 
improved method* of woo! spinning dyeing 
weaving and finishing These institutes annn 
ally award ueatlj 100 stip nils m all v irving 
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in \alii» from R- f> to R« 12 ncli tocanfli- 
datp^ Vylonmn;: to this proMncc and import 
traimn'i of an intinMSc charactsr for A iif-no*! 
of onh one M-ir Thej aImj carr\ on l•rp<^ 
mfnt« for (%olMns fuitahl#* hand appliancr^ 
and proc<*v<c®, and ni’'\ d(»«ipns Tht aflici 
enc) of ttachin':!'' jud^fnl bv the fiua\it\ anl 
quantits of the output of each student as 
comparctl with the consumption of law 
materials In the half time S\ia\niij; “ichool 
at 15ih«ar«hanf which was started as a result 
of the recommendation of the \ocation»l 
Education CommitU*e of 1022 practical truin 
inj: H piven to the bo\R in wia\tnR «ide b' 
side with qencral tsiuealion up to the Middle 
School standanl for a jicnod of 4 seara At 
the end of the cour-e tho e bo\' Imini? 
aptitude for industries join the central textile 
institutes referre<l to a1>o\c and «j»ecnlue 
ID some branch of the textile industrr white 
those desirous of continuinj their studies in 
literar> subjects join the hich schwl At 
the industrial school at Rhulbani in the <li> 
tnct of Anjrul 1 ‘aq 1>oss as well as lo)* 
of other chs»e« are p\en training m l*ftd 
weatinn'! carpentfv and enuthv and are In ipc<l 
to earn a btnng in an indu trial career 
Corm/MTctfll — The mo't noteworlht < nt 
come of the technical rflorts made for the 
iinpiON etnent of local textile indu'trj in ihi» 
pro\mpe is the establishment of a separate 


commercial department, n:, the Pordali 
manufacturing e>eition m 1925 Mith a w* 
to pecurc a market for Ibhar textiles in foreiin 
countries two agfnts, one in Ixindon and tV 
other in New Zrnlmd, were appointed For 
marketing these goods m Indii, there are o*hrr 
agents in important contn*s and lull slatiot* 
<f India Hoods for Rale are bring manu 
factiirci! hv weavers of diflerent villages who 
work under the eupcrvn'ion either b) the 
agents of the dipartment or Co operative 
societies Cotton I-edspread--, curtain*, taVe 
covers and ninners. ailW scarves, rugs, beil 
Fpreads aarees and coatings fabrics of tradi 
tionsl designs and unique workmanship woven 
in '^ambalpur, caq>et« chair seat®, cotton 
dames, and raffia and cane ‘ kancha gras® 
and jialmleaf baskets worth over Rs 1 25 000, 
are l«emg manufactured and sold ever) vear 
at a profit This organiration has a great 
cslueativo value ss it serves a* a model for 
pfo*}>ectivc industrialist* of this province 
to copr The intimate knowledge of the 
markets, both Indian and fortign, for the pw 
ducts of local handicrafts, enable the Depart 
roent to understand the problems confronting 
the cottage workers and to direct their energv 
for the auccesftful solution of the name Thu 
valuable knowledge is slao utilized in orgasiz 
trig indastnal eilocition of this provnuce on 
rational line* 


Whatever the view taken of the uJtr* 
national police now heiog pur'ued in lurkeV 
none will question its Mentworthun chars ter 
It merits the descnption thorough in everv 
wav There are thres different facets of this 
pobev «1I Imked together as part of the 
common aim of making Turkey as independent 
as possible of anv other countrv First there' 
1$ the restnttiv e policy wnth regsrd to fom.ners 
as individuals, whole avenues of occupations 
bemg closed to all but Tiuks irrespective {of 
whether or no an indiTidual has spent a life 
time in a calling Naturally this is leading 
to great hardships and a widespread exodus 
from Turkev , and one cannot h Ip feehne that, 
while the measures is understandable its 
introduction might have been framed so »s 
to cause the least measure of interference 
with those who have spent a lifetime in the 
country The second development n the 
activitv of the State in acquitmq foreign 
concessions A number have alreadv b^ 
purchased, and it would appear that the policy 
01 Ankara is to restrict foreign concessions 60 
tar as possible The Turkish authorities take 


the view that their nation d> are now capable 
of conducting any undertaking and their 
desire in the circiimetances to tun their own 
public utdit) service', m'tead of having them 
run for them can at anv rate be appreciated 
The third development is the Five-Year 
industrial plan, and progress in'regard to 
which IS mamfested bv the number of new 
lactones which have now been opened, and 
which will provude commodities ranging from 
grey sheetings to paper and from glass and 
bottles to semi coke Thus the Turkish ship 
of state is being well launched on a course 
which if the plans of Ankara are realized, 
will within a measurable distance render 
Turkey sell suppljung of a vast range of 
commodities which are now imported What 
effect this will have on the countr} s external 
trade is a matter of conjecture Turkey need* 
markets for her produce as well as any country 
but a countrv who will not buy ina\ m the 
end find it difficult to seD, for world economies 
are adjustable and it is hard to visualize a 
commodity which cannot be replaced m an 
emergency from another source 



The Quantity Theory of Money. 

By P V Parthasarathy, B A , and N S Mani, M A , 


iTrojitmiirs Depnrlmtnt, Ilottf 

If «omc 'icienti t cottkf a Banking 

machini* that wouH work the ^a•^t tretUt 
8j tern of the wyrll with jwrfect «moothne«'» 
there would Innlh be the problem of the 
financial cn w awaiting «olution But the 
time 13 not Net Iliiman in^cnuitv haa not 
ft \n anted to “uch ft degree of tkdl that it could 
control and dinrt the trade and commerce 
of the world wftth the accnracN of a ste nng 
wheel But it is no tuc imlul'niig in emptj 
sjipculations 

In pnmitiic times when nione\ had not 
been inNente*! there was no question of Rtabi 
linng the pound or the dollar Exchanges 
beins few and confined to serv narrow limits 
barter worked most «uccevIuU\ Oradualh 
came the di\eraification warits and a grow 
loj economic umtr with the dm ion of labour 
and functions Di«tancp« were *oon anmhi 
lated SO that to dav we are clothed and {«d 
as it were with the rt^ources of a planet 
Side hi »]de with this development m the 
scale o! production sprang up the difficultv 
in exchange and di tnbution And b> a 
curious senes of lustorical and geological 
accidents we stumbled upon gold for purpo e« 
of- monev 

Howecei as long as there wa> no fiuctua 
tioQ m the ptodcrtion an I v alue of thi> gold 
everything went on «moothl) Once there 
came to be some san I in the wheel the whole 
machinpfv clogged and rammed and with 
It ovu econonuc. structure so dehcatel' pegged 
to it In spite of our bnUiaut achievements 
in the pbvsKal sciences we must renllv be 
ashamed that after *o manv \ears of Indus 
trial civilization we are unable to control the 
monetary unit which we ourselves have 
created So gold oiwe it came to be recog 
nized as havin'^ supreme rliims for moneiarv 
purposes stuck to the skirts of the world with 
desperate tenacity knd though it had been 
admonished manv a time for all its sms dwiug 
its reign it wa never completelv dethroned 
The problem to-daj is «unplv to control the 
demon that we have released from the imnes 
jut like that of the fisherman that bad nleas 
ed the devil from the pot 

It IS an undoubted truth that no e\il costs 
so much to an industnally civ ilized society as a 
fluctnation in the purchasmg power of its 
monev It penalises particular classes of the 
commumtv for the benefit of the other classe 


Crois College, Tnehinopolg 
Its incidence is unfair unequal and some 
times of such inten itv as to render the whole 
communitv ] racticallv insoh ent \ stan 
dard mci«ure that chvnee< verv often like 
the seasons of tie vear results in incalculable 
harm to a communitj that n easures its tramp 
actions lu its terms Hence Slonetarv 
Theorists to dav have sought to evphm a chain 
of ingenious methoefs bv which monev mav 
be manipulated Of course all of them start 
with the quantitv theorv of monev 

The most popular of all the-e restatements 
of the quantitv theorv of monev is that of 
Professor Irvin'’ Fuher Fisher starts with 
the volume of transactions anl cqnaie the 
value of these ttanMctions to the total quan 
titv of monev in circulation multiplied bv 
itsvelocitv 

M\ + il \ siPT where M u the money 
m circulation \ the average velocitv of each 
unit of this monev M the deixi its subject 
to check in the bank* \ the average velocitv 
of its unit P the average pnee level and T the 
volume of trade The imi>or*'anee of this 
theorv lies id the fact that— 

1 If you are told that the price level at 
anv time depends upon the other fictots in 
an equation of exchange and 

2 If tho-e other factors can be mampulat 
ed by a judicioua banking and currency pohev 
any fluctuation in the price level in terms of 
gold or anv metal mav be eliminated to a 
large extent Prof Fisher s contention la 
that P isdi tmctly a passive element and given 
the habits and custom* of the ronimumtv 
it van be worked up or clown a» desired 'Vo 
on* would quarrel with thi« equation if it were 
meant for a trui'm. Onlv when it seeks to 
explain causal relation-ship between the 
factors on the two 'ides that its vahditv tomes 
to be doubted In a world where vanons 
forces undetennined by this equation of ex 
change act upon its factors with unknown 
intensitv it cannot claim anv quantitative 
precision kt the mo t it can only esplam 
the tendency of puielv economic forces 
unencountered bv out ide influences 

Moreover Fi«hers equation can hold good 
onlv in a country where all the banking 
system 13 reduced to a michinelike routine 
which IS not po-v'ible in an expanding world 
with an economic svstem that requires 
increasing accommodation and increasing elastic 
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limit® In tin* \anou« commuiutic® o® tlle^ 
now cxi®t notc'pn on* HU-oJtotlK' clianp 
ins’ liabit anJ "onirtinip® «hcn mrrra«in? 
Nplocit\ 1 ® inono\ i® Imanlotl m» 

that if there i® pouij: to be an% exiet jireciMoii 
in the equation of exchan^'o it i® «ml\ h\ 
tTan®fonnins human intiiM into ®omethinp 
that It 1 ® not Ke\ne^ equation i® a rnoclifica 
tion of rrf>fps«.or Fi®her s Unlike Fi®her, 
he start® with the quantitv of ninnex anil 
arrnes at the formula 

11 = 1 . a-^rL) 

where ti is the total ca®h m haml j*=the 
pncc of each consumption unit I =numVr 
of «uch units that can be l>oiicht with cash 
L s=con«\imption unit® that can be bought with 
bank del 8’’*^ f teprc®cnt« the proportion 
of cash kept b% the banks Wicrc Kexne® 
differs from Fi®hers i« that he accepts that a 
change m p m3% not be exactU proportional 
to a change in « and that an\ ®u*hlen 
enlargement ol output imi act on r thu 
deflecting it cither wax Hence Kcxnes too 
docs not CO far 

Then come® the ingenious Mr Hawtret 
Hawtre^ ®lart® from stnkineU origin d 
ground® but at last land® where least heexp*^t 
ed to find himself He begin® with the con 
aumers surplus and outUx and the unspent 
margin and conclude® that at anv given tim* 
ViI=PB where M=stho stock of uionev 
(le consumers income \ the velo*it> of 
each unit of consumer® income and outlav 
R the real income exiite'®ed in terms of com 
moditj or semce accruing to the eommunitx ' 
in a xeif and 1’ the price in luonev of a I nit 
of this representative commodit) or service 
The velocity remaimng almost the ®ame in a 
single comniunitj , the un®peiit margin M 
which IS the consumers income and outlax' 
may be so controlled bv an intelligent banting 
policy as to manipulate p For it is entirely 
with the banks that there lies the power of 
creating credit and exert creation of new 
credit inxolves a T»lea«e of ca«h that swells 
the money m circulation an I increases j- aii<J 
exety withdrawal of credit involve® a with 
<iiawal of cash and a consequent depletion 
of money This of course can be predicated 
of a comtnnmty whose habits do not change 
considerably over a long period but the world 
as we see to da> is on a continuous process of 
change so that as Laski says m less than a 
centurv we have entered upon a world different 
in final texture from that upon which oar 
ancestors gazed after A\aterloo We no 
longer live in those placid Tillages where the 


Msitor from Ixuidon si'enuxl a stranger from 
another planet 

Morcoxer, this equitjon doc® not in anx 
way make an improvement oxer that of 
Mr Kijne® Not everv one ha® got a banking 
account Ont<ulc influences affect the xxlue 
of some of the factors A change m M max 
not result in n com«i.onding change in V 
It max inxolxe changes m \ al®o ks Pigou 
saya. Me inu«t be careful, however not 
to infer from it, that if the hanking system 
bo controls the volume of credit as to keep 
the pnee level stable despite variations in 
industrial fluctuations wdl W eliminated Con 
atancy in 1* imphc® a® I igoii says constancx 
in but It doe® not implx constancy m R 

Whatever be the ments of the quantitv 
theory, it has led most of the economists into 
the faulty belief that at a given price l®x el 
there IS alw-axs sliding equilibrium ranging 
withm limits oxer a porfectlv smooth area 
That IS a fundamental error Of course, 
one IS led, by the lope of the quantity theory 
to the absurdity that the economic world is 
alwax*. at the existing pnee level, m a state 
of neutral equilibrium This can never he 
the case for, such an assumption cannot 
explain penods of economic prosperity and 
advefsitv The truth of the matter is that 
the world is economically, ®o to sax, advonc 
ing to a point of stable equilibrium and every 
time It encounters force® it is not able to assi- 
milate it is deflectetl hack with eeriou® eon®e- 
quencea to itself The economic We of the 
world 1 ® simply the history of its tendency 
to be raised to a state of stable cquilibruun 
where it can rest peaceably It is only n. 
perfected world that can achieve it But a 
planned world may make an approximation 
to it Hence tbix tendency mav be expressed 
‘ as to mean that the xvorld with the technique 
at Its command is seeking at that quantitv 
of money which with the habits of the people, 
will enable it to keep all the capital and Ukiour 
resources of the country working at the 
' maximum efficiency If monex is increased, 
the balance is disturbed and the capital 
resources and labour vnll have to bf adjusted 
in order to restore the stable equilibrium If 
there w a deficiency there will be a contracs 
tioa m the quantity of capital resources and 
m the employment of labour .nth Jess to 
dmde among the commilnitv 

In such a back ground .t n easy to appre 
elite Keynes definition of n^w investment 
and hi3 eagerness to penalise any savm*^ ,ith 
negative interest when it results ui loss to 
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'‘ome others For, «uch a «tvir5 ^ tinetly 
of an anti •»ocia! t^ndencv and^tnu't K* di 
oounced Hencf* thn conciptioii of the 
optimum quintiti a- that moneT , that i« 
jTi>t nece' arv (or i cornmnnitv to Veep 
enfra"!.*! i* their masiniuni eP ciencv ill the 
capital anJ lil-our n ource- n more useful 
thin the fjuintiti theon of won ' Veran e — 


1 it dupeU the notion that the economic 
commamti i« in a -tate of r»iitral eqnili 
hnuin in tear! of attemptins at ^'able eqnili 
Irrara 

2 p a6orJ» esplanation of erte-s and 
^ format itei a prieticable polici of en 

« uraotni; an I di conrawni 'arm in order 
T v*icialite or li*pri •« trad and prodiKtion 


The Problem of Tuberculosis To-Day. 

By The Secretarial of the League of Red Cross Soaetes, Pans 


It i« not thit of re<terdi^ Fien the 
behanour of thp di ea-^e u different either 
becanse the lacillo? of tubercu!o~ti H»el( or 
the naction of the hnn an boilv to it has 
chanced Scrofnla a tnbercnlon'. dnea e t« 
now almost nnVnown in “orn® conntno 
although other (orins of tabercalo i« remain 
common 

^tlU more profound and ciach more com 
prehen ib’® ire the chance^ in our attitude 
toward- tnherculo \* Oil theories ha\e been 
discarded or ino<lifie<l or arophSed Due 
no-tic method* have Ven rePned and moUi 
phed M e detect the dt ea e earlier and ui a 
more curable «ta~e than b-fore \nd bavins 
detected it our mean* for curin'’ it are far 
in advAnee of what thev were onlv a decade 
or two aso 

For manv years in France a <v-teir ha« 
been adopted o( i. olatins he ilthv children 
from tabercolou* homes It « a^-ociated 
with the name of it* founder. Dr Cruncher 
Dorms 1932 alone man' a* bt>14 children 
were placed with healthv foter parents in 
the country The te*ult« obtained bv the 
Pans branch of the Oiancher «v tem between 
1%! and 1931 ate mo*t encouia'un" Dunns 
this period onlv twelve out of i Grancher 
chiidien dev eloped tuWiculoe - — a motbi 
ditv of only 0 3 per cent On the other hand 
the morbiditv aoions the children who re 
mained in tubercnlons ■mrroundmz!’ wa« more 
than 60 per cent 

\nother di^tinsuished Frenchman I’rofes-or 
Calmette was te^pomible for the mocnlatioQ 
of infant' with live tubercle bacilli (BCG) 
who e virulence has been actiSciallv reduced 
to- «iich a degree that the) confer immunity 
to tubercnlo-is without proyofcing it BCO 
1 * given to new bom infants who are isolated 
from their rub«“rcaIoa3 surioundin^s Ions 
enough for it to taVe effect Hundnds of 
thousands of children have thus been treated 
in I ranee alone and their sub-equen* freedom 
from tuberculosis is a -ttikin’ testimom to 


»f etneaev of thi- p'e'entive treitm-nt If 
barmle^^ (n -everai countn-*- however 
I aas not vet been intro<laeed on a Uri’ »cal<» 
the anthonti'* concerned wouM liVe to 
•* the «*’4ti<tical en fence hitherto avail 
a le confirmed 

n e earlic' tubercnlo-is i diajno e<l the 
tec IS It cure FomerU it wa« caTomarv 
* dugO'J-e pulmonary tubercnlo t b' eiacoi 
C the lung- with the etbo- ope Thi 
t If «till rrcH- u*eful hut thef are t'vo 
le' te«t which r»veal tubernilo-i. muih 
flier They are the tuberculin -kin te*t« 
d d an \ rav exammation Th «Vin te-r* 
* both hatmlf- and delicate an l ’he' 
eal the pm-ecce of tuhercnli i even when 
IS limited to a few hidd-n I'tnpha^i ’and 
The X r»' examinition of the la: is now 
Osidered ©a® of the nijc-t lelicate and 
valuatte of all the tes* Vt the I mvep-itT 
Munich every *tuiea: ha to iubnut to it 
'■ ros of tuberculo i* fuse been found in 19 
p r cent of 1 M«X> -mdent' examined Imon' 
t ««* ca e* there were 3-> in which taber 
I kr-is was open and infectiom Donng the 
h i* year of thi- *'»tem of compalsorv radio- 
««. >pio eiarmnations <• -k* percent were found 
f be *a5eting from open tuberrulo In 
toe vecond veot after the-'* ca-e- h*d been, 
t mo\ed this fi'mre wa* reduced to 0 27 
I r cent It ha* been cal ulated bv Dr 
bsttentidt who i- respon ible for this service, 
t At on the averis- the duea e l dneovete*! 
t o years earlier than it u^ed to be, and the 
a "erae** duration of treatment u reduced from 
n ne to five-and a half months 

la the tuberculosis campai'm in Jli-sa 
c losetts extensive m-e i* now made of the 
\ cavs Vs the mos* important thins m 
cuhlhood tubercnlosL' is the location of the 
«>orce' of infection \ ray examinations 
soould be extended to all the mtmbecj of a 
fomil' in which a cbUd ho.' l-een found to 
-how X rav -usns of the dt. ea«e Thi_ is a 
bis order It could not be camp'd out but 
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for the rcinnrVahle changes in the tcchnt(|iic 
of \ ra\ examinations It is now possible 
to take \ ra^ exposures at the rate of font 
per minute and a rite of FO an hour can be 
savtained without diilicuUv 

There is no specific remeds no short cut 
lUit though the succe'ful treatment of tuler 
cidosis still remains a mitter of months the 
prospects of lomplete arrest of the diseise are 
mfinitcK Utter than thej were This change 
IS Inrgeh due to the new operations such as 
artificial pneumothorax which secure more or 
less complete rest for the lungs The success 
of these opentions m all the more stnLing 
as the patients on whom thej are carne«l out 
are usualU in an ad\aneed stage of the disease 
and without them would have been condemn 
cd to death or prolonged m^nhdi«m 

Though ganatoriums are primarily intended 
for earlj and the mo«t curable ca«es thei tend 


to become congcstcl with adinneed incurable 
cases A\hcthcr those patients die in the 
smatonum or soon after discharge the^ bring 
unwarrantable discredit on it The sanato- 
tmm is howe^cr the best institution a\ail 
able Here the patient is not onl) treated 
he IS also taught how to keep fit after dis 
charge and how to n%oid spreading infec 
tion Tin sanatorium is a school not onli 
for the patients but also for the medical pro 
fesMon Here, in hourl) dailj weekly and 
tnonthh contact with their patients doctors 
learn how to handle them not on!) from the 
matenal but also from the psrchologiOal side. 
The sanatorium is the best antidote to the 
quack who is not lik(.l> to be successful m 
foisting hts quick cure remedies on a patient 
who has learned at a sanatorium what a long 
business It H to recoscr from tuberculosis 


The annual report for the }ear 10113 34 on 
the administration of the Industrial IIou mg 
Scheme Bombas shows that the worsening 
of conditions in the mill industn ha« had 
Its inesitable cfiect on the fortunes of the 
Deselopment Department Chawls both 
tenancies and rent collections showed some 
deterioration from about September Ij33 
owing to the closing down of all the mills of 
the ^urimbho) group and a few of the mills 
belonging to the Sassoon group As the 
success of the Industnal Housing Scheme 
depends mostly on the fortunes of the mill 
industry — the tenants of the Cbawls consist 
ing largely of mill operatives — the result has 
been that in the SCH chawls of the scheme 
the total number of oren/ued joruns api 3 Ahqps 
which was 8 730 on'Slst Alarch 1933 declined 
to 7 343 at the close of the year under report 
The closing of the Cummbho} group naturally 
gave a particular set back to the number of 
occiipaneies at ‘IVorli which in the year before 
had shown a considerable increase The 
reason is that the nulls of the Curnmbhoy 
group are mostly situated near this centre 
and the employees are for the most part 
tenants of the^\or!i Chawls It is of course still 
too soon to gauge the effect that the bus service 
between ^\otll and Lower Patel Station of 
theBB i,CI Railway started by the Bombay 
Electric Supply and Tramways Company 
Limited from 8th April 1934 will have on the 
situation in this area 


The scale of rents for single roomed tene 
meats remained unchanged throughout the 
year and were DeLisle Road Rs 8 Naigaum 
Rs 7, Sewn Rs 7 and Worli Rs 5 Re I 
ettra )s charged for corner rooms and Rs 2 
extra are charged for rooms m which addi 
tional water taps are provided at the option 
of the tenants 

The rates for two roomed tenements \aned 
between Rs 17 8 and Rs 19 according to 
situation wfide the three-roomed tenement? 
at Del isle Road were charged Rs 27 

Out of the 329 ehop premises m the Chawls 
H9 were occupied at the close of the year 
under report and no great improvement on 
this sitnation can be expected until the 
jiumber of tenants in the Chawls increases 
(By way of rebel to the shopkeepers whose 
earnings naturally depend largely on the 
number of Chanl tenants Government have, 
from Mav 1934 reduced temporarily the rents 
of shops at Worii the worst affected area 
bv 10 per cent and by 5 pet cent in the other 
localities ) 

The rent collected amounted to Rs 6 29 600 
out of the assessed sum of Rs b 38 095 show 
mg a recovery percentage of 98 6 as against 
99 4 last year During the year one thousand 
five hundred and eighty one tenants abscond 
ed (the figure for the last vear being 1,160) 
and the rent due from these absconding 
tenants was Rs 14 813 as compared with 
Rs 12 285 due from absconders last year 


Industrial Housing in Bombay, 
By B p. o. 
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Out of the former amount and la^t 5 cars 
fin'%1 balance of Bs 10 593 uncollected 
Bs 3 974 n ere rcco\ ered after tracVint; the 
absconders and Bs 8 3G6 had to be written 
off leaving a balance of Bs 13 060 to be te 
CON ered 

On the whole the ptrci.ntagc of recoveries 
IS to be regarded as satisfactory, as m spite 
of the small net decline (in compari*on with 
last year) the perccntace of collections at 
DeLisle Bead Naigaum and Sewn was actually 
a little better than lu the last year anil only 
in Worli was there a dcclini for the reasons 
already leinarhed upon which was Bulhcient 
to reduce the percentage for the whole 

The establishment charges amounted to 


Bs 70 341 or 11 per cent of the recoveries 

The health statistics of Ch iwls showed that 
there were 670 deaths in a population of 
36 715 a death rate of 18 per thousand 
against 20 list year These figures continue 
t< bear witness to the satisfactory sanitary 
arrangements of the Development Depart 
m nt Chants 

The Bombay 1 rcsidcncv Infant Welfare 
** lety, the Baby Health l\eeh Association 
anl the Bombay Municipality have provided 
u dtcal relief at the chawls while the Bombay 
M imcipality has established schools for the 
cl Idren of the Development Department 
te ants at all the four ceiitrcs tn DeLiale 
B ad Naigaum Morli and Sewn 


On the Use of the Vote— V. 

By Jatindra Mohan D^tta, M Sc , B L 


Absence nuE to DtsupUFr in Notinc 

Disbelief in voting and consequent absence 
from the polls may bo duo to v arious causes 
It may be due to (1) disgust with ixilitics 
(2) disgust w ith one s own party , (3) the belief 
that one vote more counts for nothing (4) 
belief that ballot hot is corrupted especially 
as the ballot papers of the illiterate voters 
are maihed by the presiding officers (5) disgust 
with the particular candidates and consc 
quent indi^erence and (6) disbelief m womens 
voting and (71 disbelief in all political action 
and all forms of co operation with the Covern 
ment It is impossible to estimate even to 
guess reasonably, the eSects of tbe various 
causes enumerated above unless we choose 
to make a bouse to house enquiry and get 
answers from the individual voters at the 
time of the elections but some of them may 
aSect attendance very considerably 

Many elderly men who have retired from 
active life have no faith in elections They 
say that human ills cannot be remedied far 
less cured through voting at elections Why 
then take the trouble of attending polls and 
cast an honest vote when there is <to much 
corruption all round ^ They are the true 
philosophical non co operators not with the 
Government merely but v-ith the forms of 
democracy 

In. India party organizations and parties 
are at their infancy But still the electors can 
he divided into two categories —(1) The 
Moderates and (2) the Extremist* In the 
elections of 1923 the Moderates or Liberals 
were routed throughout India, not merely 
because the Swarajists Extremists managed 


t capture the cars of tbe rlectors but because 
n nv electors undoubtedlv moderate in their 
) itical outlook became disgusted with their 
1 ders at their continued failure to check the 
r ressive measures of the Beserved half of 
tl Government The arrest and detention 
w hout trial of two dozen detenues especi 
a V the Editor designate of the Fonrard 
-OB Das a paper- immediately before tbe 
el ctioD undid Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea 
T e writer had much to do with that election 
ai I can speak from personal knowledge 

If man can do so little m the amelioration 
of his outward circumstances what can a mere 
w man do by excK ising her franchise This 
id a IS present in the rmnds of many women 
el ctora themselves which make them absent 
fr m polls Some men also do not like that 
th ic Wives or daughters or sisters should 
ex tcise votes and ofier no facilities for such 
CTCtCIsC 

In 1920 Mahatma Gandhi preached Non 
C operation with the Government in all 
forms anl urged boycott of the Legislative 
C uncils and abstention from polls in 1923 
tbe Swarajists broke away from the No 
cl ai^rs and contested the elections Tbe 
difference in attendance at the polls in the 
d fferent provinces is some measure of the 
non attendance due to the Non Co operation 
movement 

In Madras 24 9 per cent of the registered 
voters went to the poll in 1920 in 1923 
3*1 26 per cent esercised their right of 
votmg 

In Bombay the general election of 1923 
was marked by keen contest in all except 
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tlio r.uropc.m (oii'tuiuncics . The elec- 
tor'* slioweil a roi'onablc intorcht m the elec- 
tion ami the proportion of tho«e who voted 
was frr higher than in 1920 chHfl\ ouing 
to the ppht in the Kon Co oj>eration I'Brtj 
and the deci<ioii ol the Rwarapsts to ctand lor 
election” {Iltpirl o*i the Morl*H'/ of the 
liffonnol Cf nclil'iltoii, 192', hj Doml<ty 
^orernino.t, p 139) 

The percentage* of elector^ who reeortlcd 
tliPir \ote« m 1920 and 1923 arc 18 CO and 
CO pt tc^pectiTch 

The I r Government in its Report on the 
llorluij ‘if the Ilejormed ConttitHtion, 1927, 
p 208 sa\3 — The i>op«lation of the pro- 
vince 13 45^ million* In 1920 the electorate 
was a little over a million, and the percentage 
of votes recorded was 33 In 1923 over 
500tXt0 (lectors had l>ecn added to the rolls, 
ami b) 1920 another lOOOOO had Ix'en 
enfruichised giving a percentage of 3 53 to 
the total population The poreenlage of 
votes recorded was tl 30 in 1923, and 49 S2 
in 1920 In 1920 the total number of votes 
polled was 331000 in I92fi it was 732 165 
or considerabh more than double In 1n23, 
510,611 votes were ncorded 
In the IhvDjab ‘ at the (tcneml Ehetion of 
1920 there was no conUst in 12 constituem les 
In the remammg 38 constituencies the « lec- 
tions were contested, and out of 404 J71 


tion was 22 in contested constituencies, but 
in 3U ronstitncncKs there was no contest 
The low pereentaue of votes recorded was in 
part due to the opjiosition of the Non Co- 
operation parts and to the rumours set 
about b) them to prevent voters recording 
their votfs" Rrportii Of tic Horliiif/ of the 
Jlfformetl Conrlilatio/ix, 1923, p 234' 

The percentage of electors who voted in 
1923 to the total number of votes on the 
rejnstcr was 57 7 

In Assam "in the constituencies where the 
elections wire contested, 23 per cent of the 
voters went to the poll in 1920, 42 per cent 
in 1923 and 43 5 m 1920 ‘ [Reports cn the 
Wflilwg of the Refrinetl ConsUtutun, 1927, 
p 518) 

The statement m the tabular form below 
•hows the percentage of voters m different 
clis'cs of constituencies m IJengal, who exer- 
^i~ed their fronchi'c m 1920 and 1923’ — 
TictrM 

1820 IW3 

Saw itwhatttTwadjin Urban 41 f, 50 I 

RunI 31 S 42 8 

Muhaomsdan t'rl«n 10 3 48 6 

. Raral 22 4 32 4 

Landbnldrrs 64 1 82 9 

Vruremtv 66 4 76 8 

lodiaa Commef^ 83 2 77 1 

33 4 33 0 


persona registered as electors 130,152 or 32 3 
per cent recorded their votes {Rej»yrts 
of the hocul (";< tenimcJiM cn the irorlinp' 
of the Reformed Conslitoiton, 1923, p 164) 
The perccntaac of votes polled in 1923 
was 49 3 

At the election of 1923 in B yand 0 the 
polling was far hcivier thin in 1920, averainng 
52 per cent 1 n 1920 the pen« ntage of 
electors who recorded their votes m contested 
elections for the general provincial Legisla 
twe C-'ouncil was 40 3, but whereas the per- 
centage in rural areas was 41, the percentage 
in urban areas was only 26 An exactly 
contrary result might have seemed more 
probable, since the towns contain a number 


The figures show that more interest was 
taVen in 1923 than m 1920 
The effects of the Non-Co-operation move- 
ment on the electors are thus summarised in 
a report prepared at the time — 

‘ It would be incorrect to asenbe the rela- 
tively low percentage of lluhammadan clec- 
tontes that exercised the franchise entirely 
to non-co-operation, for as a w hole the JIubam- 
raadan Community i^ Jeis educaicrf and less 
jtofiticaUv acfi’e than the Non-Muhammadans 
It 13 probibl) correct to say, bowevei. that 
the Non-Co-operation movement exercised an 
appreciable influence in restricting the size 
of the polls in the general constituencies and 
that this was more marked m the Jlnham- 


of persons genuinelv interested in pobties, 
and the urban voter can reach the polling 
station without dithculty, while the rural 
voter may have to make an appnciable 
journey Probably the influence of the Non- 
Co operation party did something in the towns 
to produce abstention', ’ {Repoits of On Loral 
Rorernnufts on the Jloriing of /he Reformed 
tonstieuewiv, 1925, p 205) 

In the Central Provmces in 1920, ‘ the 
percentage of votes recorded lu General eUc- 


madan than in the Kon-Muhammadan elec- 
torates ” 

It wtU be seen from the above figures that 
tbi difference in attendanc e was as much as 51 
pet cent in some provinces , and it may be 
said this was due mostly to the Non-Co-opeta- 
tion movement 

fa one sense absence due to disbelief in 
voting 13 not a case of inevitable inability of 
the voter to come to the polls, it is a measure 
of his active interest in politics, though 
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chiefly negitiNC in its resnlts In another 
sense, the cause being funtiamcntaUv philo 
sophical It IS It 13 something liVe a Quaker 
refusing to enlist in the Arm\ not because 
he licks courage but his objection is funda 
mentally philosophical 

Miscellaneous Cau-vE's 
Besides the miin causes we ha\e tried to 
enumer\to and describe before there arc 
several other minor causes which pnxluce 
non attendince at the polls such as deten 
tion by illness of members of the family The 
elector himself may he free to vote but if some 
members of his familj, capeciallj grownup 
ones, are ill and helpless and there w nobody to 
minister to bis needs it w ould be idle to expect 
the elector to come to vote The sire of the 
family particularly in urban areas is small 
and IS getting smaller and smaller e%ery day 
Then there is fear of loss of business or wages 
A roofussil shop keeper cannot close down his 
shop for the day to conic to the polling station 
for exercising lus \ote His closing down 
the shop — perhaps the onlv shop m the 
Milage — means inconsenience to the general 
body of the villagers ami the shop keeper 
even though he may he willing to lose the 
profits of a day, may he unwilling to incou 
xcnienec and exasperate his clientele—tlie 
entire body of the villagers 
Forced abstention is another cause Voting 
is by secret ballot If the Union Board Presi 
dent or the money lender is not sure of the 
loyaltv of the soter, he would often ask him 
not to come to the polling booth as that is 
the surest way of preventing his vote being 
given to the opposite party 
It IS not proposed to prepare a 
complete catalogue of the Causes of Vbsteu 
tion neither it is possible What we have 
indicated before is enough to show that non 
attendance may be due to causes other than 
political indiffeteni e 


Conclusion 

From what we have discussed above it 
would appear that the attendance at polls 
IS dependent upon various factors AVe give 
1 elow in a tabular form our mam conclusioas 
regarding the relative importance of the 
various causes — 

Abatention at Poll? due to Per cent of the 


!n c 


Death 
Child hiJih 
Females 
Previous Vot ng 
Mistakes m Electoral Roll 
Malaria 

Casual Migration 
Distance of Polling Station 


6 6 


P« r c( ot of the 
Total Electorate 

Uncertain 


63 

Rut the effect of ill the above causes is nc 
umulative In some cases they work i 
the opposite directions / casual migr 
lion and distance of polling stations I 
omc other cases the different causes overla 
acli other ft/ a female elector is more likel 
I > suffer from milana after child birth and 
rdinariU at her fathers place after confim 
iiicnt In other cAses again the effects thong 
dditivc IS not cumulative e rj b 5 per cer 
f the electors arc dead and 20 per cent car 
ot come owing to the distance of the polhn 
tations the result is not that 26 5 per cen 
re absent for these two causes but 6 5 pc 
ent4*20 per cent of the living electors i e 
3 2 per cent Then there are probabl 

rrors in our estimates For all these variou 
easoTis we make an estimate of the tots 
on attendance due to inevitable inabiht 
{ the electors to be some 45 per cent 0 
our«e this estimate is our personal opinion 
nd we have preferred to make a rather lo\ 
stimatc to be on the safe side 
The percentage of votes polled by the vanou 
bsscs of electors to the total electorate dunn 
he last 4 general elections in Bengal is givei 
oelow — 

W20 lO'S 19’6 1929 

33 4% 39 0*0 39 26 1®^ 

The very low percentage m 1929 is abnormal 
While in 1920 1923 and 1926 12 7 and 1 
eats respectively out of 85 general constituen 
les both urban and rural non JIuhammadai 
and Muhammadan were filled without contest 
in 1929 as many as 43 seats were filled withou 
contest In several constituencies agaip th 
andidates having virtually retired or with 
Irawn there were only nominal technica 
contests Therefore leaving out the abnorma 
figures for the 1929 election out of account 
v? find the average attendance at polK t< 
le 37 3 per cent If we had confined our 
elves to the percentages in contested consti 
tuencica only the respective figures woulc 
have been much higher and much mon 
conformable to the facts of our case 
If 45 ppt cent of the registered voters can 
not either come to the polls or vote on account 
of causes over which they have little or nc 
contcol of the 55 per cent, who can possibly 
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London as an Industrial Centre 


Iai loll .Noifi Ur lh3l— In a centurj 
of iroprc'- — iint\\iili«tan ling ntcht totto- 
prpB ion — towarU do er rcUtlon«hnw tlirougli 
out the \\orl\ in economic nllairs, lonlonhiH 
come to 1 e re,, lukil j re cminentl} nx a centre 
of worll tn! tnl fnnnce Withm llit 
lior Icrs cf tie tit) 'in. emompe* il lexnles 
hniiciil niukits pn it comiuodils exthanpea 
— the Bthic Mirkl'iiu Mincing. I-ane 

to name onl\ three — "ilucli cxcrciMV a httoiig 
influence on th cour-e of world jrncx of a 
wide canets of commotfiticx r.a«t quin 
tiei of poodx mori i\cr pa s through the port 
cither for <on«umjtion wtthin the country or 
for tran-hipment el ewhere If howeier we 
widen onr geographical fcojic from the qnate 
mile of the (-it\ t > ( renter london \\ find 
that the dHtrict is growing rapidh as an m 
du^tria! arei both al xoluteh and relatitreU 
to the whole couiitn In «ucccedinc para 
graphs we attempt to put into concrete latis 
tical form thix xtnking deiclopment It is of 
jntere t for much more than itx own xake and 
vnthout anticipating our more s|*ceihc con 
elusion* we ma\ obene at the out*ct that 
it ha* an important bearing on pnsent 
economic conditions and prospect* in this 
countr) Ixindon ba* thnied m ibe past 
decade on chanmna standard* of demand 
anting prcdominantl) from the home con 
Burner The fact illu«tratea the truth that 
giien faiouiable conditions — and among them 
an elastic monetary policy is one of the mo*t 
important — economic reeoven can be achie* 
ed largch hi a cumulatne process ba«ed 
on rising economic standard* and exprc'seil 
m demands which are constanth broadening 
both qualitatnelv and quantitatneh Thus 
to assume that there is a near limit to the 
possibilities of internal trade expansion i* to 
take an unnects arilr gloomy if not positiiely 
perrerse view 

In cons dering the material asailable for 
our Btud\ it IS necessarr first to define our 
geographical terms Surrounding the tjtj 
itself IS the admimstratne County of London 
contaming in 1931 a population of 4 4<K)000 
and occupimg about 120 square miles but 
broader still is (. reater London the area con 
tamed within the Metropolitan Polite boun 
daty This \a t industrial commercial 
financial an I residentnl district occnpie:. 
nearly 700 square miles and includes part* of 
Esses out to Barking and Dagenham of 
Hertfordshire to El tree and Barnet of Kent 


to Oqnngton and Ucxlct of Middlesex to 
Uxhn Igc nnd W emblej and of Surrey as far 
us Coul<don nnd I psom The jiopulation 
of the area in 1931 was n little o\er 8 200000 
or rither more thin one «ixth of the total fo' 
the ('lilted Kii gdoni (IcirK, then Greifer 
I^iidaiicnn titutes m no true *cn«c a single eilv 
but rather a cit\ surrounded b\ siib'idian 
town* «>nic almost distinct units with their 
own |urticiilir industrial actiiities some 
pure Ksilential suburbs, but most of mixed 
type 

In the fiopulation ccn«us of 1931 just one- 
half of (Sreater Ixmdon s people were classified 
as occupied persons between the ages of 16 
and and rather more than one half of this 

occupidl total was covered bj the national 
svstem of uni mploj ment lasurance, the 
remainder consisting of persons working on their 
own account persons earning salaries above 
the datum Ime for insurance purposes and 
those engageil in activities excluded from the 
general eebeme whether or not they were 
covered by sepsrate schemes of insurance 
het It IS to the distribution of insured workers 
in Createf London that we can look for some 
indication of the relativ e importance of diSerent 
activities The table below constructed from 
figures (or July 1933 provides guidance in 
addition as to the r^ative importance of 
laindons trades in the economic structure of 
the country ns a whole 


of IniMTtd irofI«r« [QOQ omitted ) 



1 Umted 
Eingdcm 

Greater | 
London 

London as 
percentage 
of UK 

laduslnal activities — 




Text lea and clothuig 

ieo9 

193 

10 4 

CnciDpenns etc 

1 188 

161 

13 5 

Paper and pnalmg 

422 : 

149 

35 3 

Food dnok aod 





655 

133 

24 0 

Metals 

891 

127 

14 3 


227 

71 

31 3 




10 3 

Construction — 




Budding etc 

1 161 

.Oi 

1" 8 





Distnbut T8 trades 

1 99’ 



Transport and com 





859 

212 






OUacellaneons 

1 459 

396 

27 1 

Total 

12 833 

2 399 

18 6 
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A striking feature of the table e\en though 
trades have been combined into broad groups 
IS the wide Narietj of the mdu'itries coacred 
They arc so di\er»c as to cover ship repair 
mg and book publishing dresx making and 
glass blowing There 13 no one winch can 
bo designated as the. dominant industry of 
tbe region— a fact which provides a partial 
e'cplanation of the more fortunate expenence 
of London m respect of unemplovinent when 
compired with tho«e of, for example the 
north east coa't Lancashire and South Hales 
As might be expected from common know 
ledge tbe servace trades engage a large 
proportion of Londons workers Moreover 
if to th( figures for these arc added allowance** 
for tbe numbers not included m the tabic 
emploved in commerce and finince the pro 
fessions and public services it will be seen 
that the i\umber of Londoners engiged in 
“ non pxoductn e activities is well over a 
million and prol iblj accounts, for one third 
of the total number of persons gainfnllj cm 
plowed 'Severthclfiv.% the number of insuted 
workers engaged in jiroductive activatics 
lastrikingh mthis section of economic 

actmty L reater London nccounts for over 
a mimoii and a quarter workers approach 
mg ouc sixth of the total for the whole 
eountrr The industr> employing the 

greatest number of w ork people is clothme 
■which includes tailoring and dress making 
millmerv and the m inufacturc of under 
clothing and boots and shoes High on the 
list IS the trade which more than am other 
miy be called Londons speoiahtv paper and 
printing Other industries employing more 
than 100 000 insure d persons are the pre 
paration of food drink and tobacco the metal 
trades yielding i wide variety of products 
and engineering in all its branches Tbe 
‘ other total together with the miscel 
laneous item at the foot of the table includes 
representatives of almost every activity under 
takf n in this countrj except those i,peu 
ficallj named 

A measure in some ways more suggestive, 
of London s. growing industrial importance 
IS given by the results of the census of pro 
duction for 1930, especially when these are 
(ompared with corresponding data for 1924 
Although the bgures are Ute in making their 
appearance they indicate a trend which ex 
ternal evidence suggests his continued to the 
present tune The census excludes from its 
scope the distributive trades, the buildinv 
industry and all estabbshments employing 
•on an average less than ten workers The 


gto'-s output of each contributing undertak 
ing rcpre-icnts the v ilue of the goods it deliv er 
ed during the jear, while the net output 13 
obtained bv deducting from the gross out 
put the cost of mitorials and amounts paid 
fer work given out Thus the aggregate net 
oitput measures the value added at all 
sti es of the various industrial processes to 
wl ch prmiarv materials are subjected The 
n dts of the two latest censuses both 
ft I Greater London and for Great Britain 
ar compared in the next tsbie — 


Ok vtcrLondon 
toil 
19J0 

( at Lntain 
IWl 

L idea aa pr 
Dtage of 
rest Brilaia 
1921 




Two principal points stand out from these 
f ures fit t London s relativelv high out 
1 it per per*on emploved and secondly 
I ndon V increased proportion of tbe countrv a 
t lal output Dealing first with ;er tapUa 
o tput it would appear that London is 
e gaged more upon activnties inv olvmg a high 
d gree of technical or artistic skill m the 
w irker Putting the explanation more 
broadly London tends to speiialize on the 
lighter finishing trades more particularly 
the production of luxury or semi luxury pro 
ducts many of them patented or proprietary 
articles The table on page 20 provides 
iu4tenal which confirms this conclusion it 
«. ts out the 1930 census of production figures 
for a number of separate trades in Greater 
London 

It wvW be ob-iCtNed that the net output of 
the largest group the clothing industry, was 
i. 18 7 milhons a figure which accounts for 
43 per cent of the total for Great Britain 
la this section London s output per head is 
considerably higher than ui other parts of the 
country, a result which follows from the fact 
that London is concerned rather with the 
more remunerative branches of tailoring and 
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iln-'s inakin. than witli for example tie 
bulk niimifactur of rcufNimU clotfiin^ 
wliicli coiHtituto-* luo i of the elothmg uilu«tr> 


I f ^ orkvliiri 


Net oulpui 
E mil! on* | 

AverSRe 
numlier of 

rmploved 

thousands 

Net out 
|mt per 
person 
rra|4oyed 
£ 

Clothing ^ 

Printing pubi hing 

It* 7 

' 102 

j IHo 

33 ■ 

09 


JJectrical enc neenne 

17 a 

75 

, 239 

Fooii 1 rodi els 

IS 5 

67 

1 2-« 

aircmft 

51erh»nicnl enpinf^r 

13 i 

38 

23' 



M 


Moodworkme etc 

1 10 0 

49 

2IC 

( henu <]-< soup (t 


31 

426 

Brevrinji malt nj, etc 

, 18 4 

•’9 

fftS 

btationen etc 
H»rdw»re Wltwv 

1 *’ 




! 4 2 

20 

•15 

Mososl instruniwit* 

1 'T 

U 

324 

^icntific »pr*rat is 


13 

276 

Ml other tr» le» 

no 3 

37a 

' 9* 

Totai 

2«S 5 

1 1 013 

1 “ 


The most important London m )u trt 
]uleed b\ output is {rinting bookbuJiD^ 
and nubli hiiii; and here London accounts 
for about one half of the production of the 
entire countrs \).^in in engtneenne London 
IS enpoped mamU m the lighter branches— 
undertakings mthm that area produce! 45 
)i€r cent of the country s output of electrical 
products an! one quarter of its m tor« 
cxcles and aircraft I nt in mechanical enpi 
neerinp in which the north predominates the 
proportion was less than one sixth It is 
natural that a higher output /ermpifo hoald 
be recorded in the production of highly fii isUed 
clothing an 1 metal products than of mass pro 
duced clothing textile matenals pig iron ami 
steel biimilar distinctions operate in chemicals 
where London produces drugs d^estuQa mk 
soap and matches in food and dnnk and 
other sections of industry Hence the margin 
between the pe, capiUt output figures for 
London an I the entire countrv is readil} 
explained 

Almost inevitably along with this disparity 
of type of product goes a diHerence m the size 
of the average industrial unit London is 
not the home of vast undertakings l»Ve those 
whicl characterise for example the north east 
coast Scotland and South ales The recent 

New Survey of London Life and Labour 


contains stitistics bcinnp on this jioint 
whowiny, that m Gnater fxindon the niunhcr 
of omjlovcrs of ten or more insured work 
people in lyJO was over 21 OOO and that they 
cni| loved on the ii\erat.c about Gfi workers 
More than one half of tleni employed le*‘ 
than 2) insured worker* three quarters !e*' 
than 5t> and nine tenths Ws than 100 wide 
the niimlx r of undertakings emploving over 
20f)0 in iirixl workers was onlv 34 I^ondon* 
mdustn J< thus prednmmantli in the hands 
of the coinparativelr small employer Again 
the latest rtjiort of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories gives the number of factories m 
(•rtater Iiondon lu 1933 as 32 000, approxi 
niately one fi/lh of the total for Great Britain 
while workshops numbered 10000, nearlT 
one quarter of the figure for the whole country 
The proportions arc significant when it J-s 
rememlered first that Londons lasured 
industrial workerb account for Jess than one 
sixth of till country " total and that a work 
shop o« distinct from a fvctorv, is in general a 
place m which no mechanical power is employ 
ed Both in nspect of sire of unit and typ« 
of prmlocl therefore l^ndon is clearlv dis 
tinguished from the rest of the country con 
«i*lcre<l as a vrhelc 

Lom'Os 8 Ricest Growth 
M e pass now to consider London s experience 
over the past decade as compared with that 
of the country as a whole The table com 
piled from the census of production shows 
clearh the divergent trends over the penod 
1924 30 for whereas Londons net output 
increased that of the whole country dechned 
London in 1930 had thus come to account 
lor more than one fifth of the country s 
industrial output and it seems likely that the 
quota has since been maintained for the pro 
portion of insured workers unemployed in 
London has throughout been considerably^ 
lower than in the country as a whole and as 
late as September this y ear London s per 
ceotage of unemployed was 8 5 as compared 
with 16 1 for Great Britain Other statis 
tic** tell the -Name 'tory Thus in 1932 
and 1933 respectively the numbers of new 
factories establi«hed in England alone and 
employing 25 or more people were 636 and. 
463 Of these new establishments 261 and 
220 respeetivelv were mtuated in Greater 
London In other words nearly one out of 
every two new factories established m Eng 
land was placed in the London district More 
over London closed fewer factones rela 
ttvely to the number opened than the country 
a* a whole How then, are we to account 
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for London’s more fa\ourab!(* reford and for 
the «tead\ proponionitc cronth of her in 
dustnal actmtie^ * Hie fir't part of the 
question is not diirirult to snswir for the 
explanation lies Urgil^ in the t\pe of pooiU 
produced The deprc' lou fell with crertest 
sp\ent> on the exportin” trades nml the 
industries producinj capital {Tools of hrpe 
hulh and in neither of tlie e is I ondon pre 
dominantl} intertstel Morcoxcr it i- well 
known that although the depresMon senouslj 
reduced the \olunie of cmplo\ inent it did 
not reverse the trend toirards a higher stan 
dard of lialnc among those at work Coiisp 
qiientK the demand' for luxiira ami semi 
luxur\ products in which I ondon special 
izes Were sufpti«in{.l\ niaintaineil Hence 
London was a more facoured area than the 
great textile districts and the homes of the 
heav) industnes 

As for the second part of our question the 
growth of Ivondon as an industrial area can 
in no wav be attributed to a po»iti\e south 
ward transfer of induetr\ In 19TT for 
example onh three factories onaplojing more 
than 2o workpeople can be «aid to base moaed 
from the north to the south The divergence 
of experience consists simply in a growth of 
industry in the south unaccompanied bj an 
equivalent expansion in the older established 
industnal areas The difpantv is illustrated 
in the numbers of insured workers whether 
emploved or uncmplojed in dificrcnt parts 
of the countrj for m the ten teats to Julv 
1933 the total number increased bv fifteen 
per cent and although no district recorded 
a decline the seitional increases showed 
substantial difierences The lowest was 
recorded bj ales with four per cent and no 
northern district showed an increase of more 
than ten per cent while the figure iijT the 
Midlands was nearlv sev entecii London s 
number, however ro«e bv twenty three per 
cent while the south west recorded a similar 
increase and the south east as mm h as thntv 
eight per cent 

The reasons for Londons growth di 
regardmg short term fluctuations are mixed 
for they he m considerations of advaDta<re on 
both the productive and distributive «ides 
Some of them have alread) been hinted at 
in ( atlier remarks Peihaps the chief advan 
tag? possessed b) London as a site for industrj 
lies in Its proximitv to a verj large and com 
parativelv wealth} market which can be 
reached with a minimum of cost m the traus 
port of finished goods The reUtivelv great 
consuming power of Tendon has been found 
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to demand more ind more of the hiahh finished 
^ool — the prepared foods tlie wirele s sets 
tin propri tars medicines and o forth — which 

I ndm produces m response to icoiiomKall} 
Ii ler standirds of Ining anl it is accord 

II viiaturi! that mmv of th< vounger Indus 
tr born of mankind s imatiable appetite 
f soinctlung new should have «eftied in 
tl neighlKiurhood of Londoi Thus some 
of ho arternl mad in the outlvin. parts of 
th district are lined with new factone operat 

III pnnripali} to meet these fresh demands 
Th heavier mdusiries — tie lasf mil) anl 
ini htv plants — character! tic of the north 
ir almost entirch ab ent but then are 
fat ones for the manufacture of patent food 
pr* lucts toilet requisities n ho components 
til nu equipment motor car parts and man\ 
oil r products with little iii common except 
til the) art rapidlv pissin,^ from the luxuries 
of his generation to the social necessities of 
tl next 

be south has gained m addition from 
cl igcs m the technique of power in mduMr} 

Tl industrial greatness of the north and 
M lands was built largeh on thi readv aval 
al itv of coal which came to he practicillj 
th onlj utilized poune of power The high 
tr sport CO t of coal madi it essential that 
in istnes should be p-jtablished within ea > 
re h of cheap supplies at the pithead With 
th more widespread (liatril ution and industrial 
ad ption of elfctncitv however this eompata 
tn advanta,.e of tin older imhistnal area* 
lu Doew largelv lo't at hast «o far as new 
in istnal units are concerned It is signi 
fie it that of the new fattorie established 
la vear of which I on Ion accounted for 
ne rlv one half nine tenths were equipped 
wii I no form of power other than electncitv 
VgaiD mention ha ilroadv been made of 
th force of the world depression in its effects 
upon the great export industrus more parti 
CO iilv in Scotland the north east I anca 
sh e and ^outh A\aies Even allowing for 
an prospective recovers in export business 
it ems to have become ac< cpted that Britain s 
foi net dominance in over eas trade ha^ 
pa sed, and that accordinglv the trend has 
be D towards a basicall) lower degree of 
importance of export trade as aoainst produc 
tl 1 for the home market The mere exis 
teice of the geneiil tanfi indicates wide 
sp ead and authontative recognition of this 
VI w This again since London produces 
mwnlv for the home market is a factor tend 
mg to press forward industrial development 
there superficvalh at the co't of other areas 
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^dil to the e con Icrations t! c f ct tl at mnnj 
of the ra mater aU for Lnidoni inlitrj 
hare for locale or o\en cent res Icen 
brought to I/md ns ]>ort for 1 po al an I 
that the desclopnont of roal tra sjoit la<» 
been part c lari rap 1 ni 1 tl oro eh p i p 
in Lon Ion f c 1 1 np tl o carr ise not onl} 
of mater 1 and j roducta lut of dal I loir 
aa It a d 1 ttie more nee I l>o a I to v| lam 
the mnsement One otler e! me t tie 

po« t on howe r tn t l>c rnent one I tl c 
comparati eh lo Ie\el of local rat a an tem 
not w tl o t n port nee o cn the 

derat np of lusir Th rel t 1 lo 
rates m re {e all n tic titer |>or s of 
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r ire nts th a re pon c on the n land 
to I a c 1 s ^ CO 'utners len n I nd 
on the i er t In o t tc lot onan 1 an^ea 
n tl e techn riue of pro 1 to anl d tr bu 
t 0 Fconon c oc t s i e\ ta this 

CO ntr s u lerpo n a pro o nee I re lap 
ug ani the procc jre etils no le lU ult 
problen s and o ol c no le harll j tlsn 
on pres ou occa ons Th ort of cl anpc 
ts noth n ie» t I appened v.1 ? tl e citls 
Wool indu trj m grated from the ea ten 
count e to tl e \\ e t R d ng when tl e ron 
mdu tr> moved from tl e eal I to tl c M d 
lands n earch of nool f el len the great 
nev steel ndu.tr of tie Cle eland rea 
r vailed the e tabl shed iron orhs of ^^ttf 
fordshre and ‘^outh \ot1v hire when the 
linen ndustnes of ‘Scotian 1 jmd England 
langu shed in favour of Ireland hen the 
Aberdeen cl pper was replaced by the ron 
sh p bu It on tl e Cl) le \n uch changes 
nev tably br ng n th them d splacen ent 
of labour and of cap ts! with mniea mble 
suffer ng and loss both of personal skill and 
matenil resoutces Happ ly the ac tenesa 
of the results of ndustnal h ft ng m the 
post war per od has at la t enj^ndc^ ome 
ense of nat on 1 re pons b 1 ty foe ts con e 
quences m the njuted areas Moreover 
no d tret can properl) be de enbed aa 
derehet so long as enterprise um es 
Ihete have been s vns n recent years that in 
the most depressed areas pUns arc be ng 


carr loit h cl ma) well compensite them 
in I rt nt least f r the lo s of former actm 
tea The great rcconstr ct on of steel works 
in ‘'o fh Mules tl c Icvelopmcnt of oil from 
coil inlcrtnkings tl er onl on the Tee the 
project f r tl c manuf ct ire of a rcraft on 
Tjn « le— tl e e are a few i! tl e licller known 
a ns tiat joint to r cvjan on of industry 
tl a T coserj of cinjlo met t in tie areas 
sifl nng \ oefull fr m tic r «ults of d‘ 
placement of len an 1 W tl tl e e desclop* 
ments procce 1 1 e it is j crl aps not too much 
to I ojie tl at stat t es such as we 1 ave quoted 
for le enj t s e p irjK" es inav in tl e next few 
jears attain a do er b Ian e os between 
I n Ion anl tl e j ros necs with cad area 
Icnehting fron a pro t) of prospent) in all 
Co FsioN t mrs Tir STtrtiva Crocp 
\mong tie earl e t alherents to sterl ng 
folio mg its sej irat oi from {.oil are the 
tl roe ^csnlinuian countries anl tier near 
ic«hlou linlanl Vltlough the rdal on 
«b ps b t cen tl cir rc p ct e currenc cs and 
aterl ng late not rema od ftesl tl rougbout 
t! c p st tl roe scars %ot for long per oda the 
nto late lovna lo'woe of toad ness paral 
lei I onl b) currenc cs with n tl e Rntish 
CoTOTnonwealth k* the net re It ol the Tuote- 
nents s nee ‘Joptcmlier 1931 tie Swed h 
cro now Stan la at nearlt Df pet cent of 
Its stori ng par ty tl o Nor eg an at about 
91 the Dint! at 81 anl tho Finn h mark 
at 851 meanwhile aterl ng it elf haa deel ned 
to tou"Mj fO per cent of its goll parity It 
IS u etui then to eummirae one aspect of 
the course of economic affa ra in the four 
cott tries — the balance of inten ational pat 
n ents— sib ervm® at the out et ho ever 
that on tl e w] ole both bu ness and financ al 
conditioi 3 thto ighout aa in the centre of 
the sterling group are letter than they were 
three scars ago 

In the talle below are gisen figures for the 
net balances of the three ma groups of 
payments to an 1 rece pts from abro d on 
current b« d stinct from cap tal account for 
each of the four countr e To the e ate 
add d unadjusted merchandi e trade figures 
for the fir t n ne months of this year and 
last It will be ob etved from the ntere t 
anl d vidend items that Sweden alone 
among the four is a creditor country the 
other three hasinu pa d out vear bv year 
fa rly steady net amounts to foreign creditors 
On scr ces again the net results year by 
year have been faiil) steady Norway 
re e vmg the largest income h) reason of her 
important ah pp ng ind try It s n respect 
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oi mercbaiidi'e that the large't mo\ement3 
a^e shown Sweden, to whom a merchandise 
import surplus is familiar, has consistenth 
reiluced the «ire of the &urphi'> since I'tSl 
At the other extreme Finland has consider 
ahU enlarged her merchandise export siitplus 
In Nonaa^ the trend has been 'imilar though 
not «o marked to that of ‘'weden while 
Denmark shows on balance a, dimimition of 
her import surplus Clcarlv then m respect 
of the net balances of merebandt c transic 
tions d general and sub tantid strengthening 
of the pontion has occurred since 1031 
E^eesi of (— ) or ^jrport* 

. \ear . 9 months 

1931 193i 1933 193) 1931 

SvwTDE'? (5w tr millions^ 

Merchandise —301 —20 > - 13 — 22 — 13 
Sernces.etc -rl83 +169 J-IV) 

Interest and 

diTidends — 6 +12S J- 7S 


Balance on cni 

rent <>6 -127 + 93 +215 


Attragt ethnruje 

rate (It (o£1) 17 93 IS 96 19 19 19 12 19 40 
DevauaK^D kr tniHions) 

Merchssdi.'e —135 — j — 64 — 11* — 59* 

Semcee.etc -flSl d 112 •‘■ISo 

Interest and 

dividend* — 70 — 71 — 9ilt 


Baiaace on csr 

rent — 74 + 63 - * 


Attragt athangr 

ro«'(lT {o£l) 18 10 IS M 22 20 22 1) 22 10 
J»ORWAic (N Kr BuUiona) 

Merchandl^ —296 —110 — 70 — &4 — 120 
''emcM etc +221 +239 -r239 
Interest and 

dividends — 70 — So — S3 


Balance On cor 

rent «c — llj -1-38 + SO 


Accragt txthangt 

rate {If J8 J2 19 50 19 7j 19 68 19 Su 

Fm.i’cn (Fmk millions) 

Merchandise +990 -rl.U5 +1,390 +99> +882 
Services etc. +432 4 615 J- 4 K) 

Interest and 

dividends —436 — 583 — 550 


Balance on cur 

rent "r -^987 +1,177 +1 iSO 


Actragr exchange 

rale{Fml loti) 193 7 226 1 226 7 226 8 22t» 6 
* 8 months only ‘ 

t Including small amounts of amortuation 

How, then has this result been attained* 
Ibe mete fact of deprec-utiou in *cniis of 
gold units and to a \aned extent in terms 
of sterling lias assisted tbe export trwles 


though Denmark ii particular has faded 
to PcuTc full adtantage of this factor pirtU 
lei mse of her diricth cnmpetitne relation 
-I I)* ttUh riritish Dominions and pirtlj 
h lu c of measures di i^iud to impcnte the 
c i litions of llntish firming MTien we 
e\ mine the grois figures of imports and 
c\ arts \eir b\ tiar we find tint the \aria 
ti •> whib not uniform as brtween the four 
CO Htnes have -ometl in^ in common On 
tl export H<lc the \alue of Finnish ..oods 
s !• ihroad has increasul con'i tenth ince 
1** I while Norw i\ aKo ha* recorded some 
i\ tnsioQ the \ahit- of ''wtdens ixports 
de med in 1932 but has since recovered to 
th I93f fevei while Denmark s although 
sh ring a substantial recov erv are «till some 
wl t lower kpphing to these movements 
tl relative degrees of exchange dipreciation 
ai making vliow ance for other special factors 
w are left with the common residuum of 
<v enence nacielv that the export trade of 
th se countries has held up rertiarkablj 
w cspcciallv when it is remembered that 
m3n> and other futopein countries have 
f. long constituted import vnt markets for 
tl r goods On the import «k1p again there 
ir variations m experience due no doubt 
i part to tbe diSetent measures necessitated 
I the relative acuteness of tbe effects of 
tl world crisis from countrv to country 
T IS Sweden s imports show a mvrked decline 
It value from tear to tear Norwav s declm 
e sharply in 1932 and hive «incc reratined 
St idv Denmark « fell Intplv vnd rose 
a m presumable in consequnce of the suddon 
l< enng of the exchange value of the crown 
in lanuar^ 1933 Finland s remained stcadv 
tl ough 1932 and have since risen On the 
vf I »le therefore w hile export trade has been 
Well maintained the general strengthening 
of the balance of cutient pavmento must be 
attributed parth to reduction of imports, 

I ntand provndmg the exception to this 
experience mainlv perhaps because of the 
e rlr and sharp depn ciation of tl e Finniark 

II terms of 'teiling 

It 13 when we come to txarmne the distri 
bution of the trade of the'e countries that the 
first ground ot justification for out title is 
d covereil On the whole the proportions 
of exports from the e four countries which 
hiTe gone to (lermanv and to the components 
ot the gold bloe ’ have been siirpri'ingl) 
numtained though a slight shift is trace 
able towards larger proportions for the United 
Kingdom in particular and the ‘ sterling 
groDp 11) general In re pect of imports. 
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however a far n ore jroio c I re I rect n 
IS noticeable f r all four co ntr h roeorl 
larger j roj ort ons from the I i te I K ng !o n 
an I n general tlo eh le s marked Iron tie 
pterl ng gro ij n rhole Th s t lenev 
to b a more fro th n tl e gr up s at tral 
partlj becau e of tie ap| reo at on f goM 
currenc e tern s of stcr! ng parti lecioae 
of the ftead ne of tlo four e^clang rat 
tt t! storing an! partlj perl aj n n ore 
recent t mes l>ecau c of the tr le gr ements 
entercl into bet cen Croat Ilrta 1 acb 
of the otl or four ountr e Tl e late h n 

the e agree n nts c me nto for re orth 
recorln Denmark luielOSS Sv 1 n an I 
\orwaa Tul 1 3.1 Fnlanl No nUrl'lSd 
The mj ro erl r ults on tl e curr n h nee 

of pa n ent 1 e Iteen ut I zed n no a 
a\ all ha th ne talle re I of 

btrengthoni I tain of the four tne* 

nrclatontotl re of tl orll See I tie 

onl red tor o tr anon tl e four in" 

hold sccur a d goU to CO r I r t Te t 
n 1931 ha n accun t tel larg rt 

term a set air al an I the process h been 
mten fled I ale of Ion" tern a ets I in" 

the aan p re ui I IJ3.3 a appear* fron 
the return nf th» R k bank a ubs a tia! 
part of tl e p ne f g u cts a* ted 

n gold the net r s It of the hoi p ocea* 
be ng a h hi 1 q J po t on aCord ^ ample 
protect on aga nst an po hie pres, u the 
Swedi h cro n h ch m ht an e from 
trading or other cau es \ for the tlreo 
debtor countres F nland has util tel her 
hurpluse to reduce ho h lon^ and hort m 
external I ah I e thus ea n" her p i o 
bj redact on of fut e outgo n^s n re pect of 
merest and d ndend remttances Deumark 
who e exper ence on trad ng occo nt has 
been perhaps the moat unfortunate co ered 
her deEc t n 1931 b sales of gold and h 
drawing on her fore gn short term a el 
thus in eBect mcreas n" her net external 
ndeb edne but n 193 the pre ^ous net 
ncrease n ndebtedne was ext ngm hed 
and over the whole pe od t can be sa d that 


ill A T Brennan the ^outh \fr an 
Government Trade Commis. oner n Bata la 
whJe on tour n Ind a met the Comm ttec of 
the Bengal Nat onal Chamber of Commerce 
Welcomed and ntroduced to the m mbers 
bvSiiHar “banker Paul Mr Brennan explained 
the object of his \ t to India and di cos ed 
the poss b ht es of develop ng trade between 
South Air ca and Ind a w th spec al leference 
to such art cles as jute (both raw and 
factured (tea gold liamond etc anl al o 


1 er po t o 1 rel tion to the re<t of tte 
worli 1 as I en hell stea Ir Norwaj who< 
lalxnre of ji m nts slows steadv impro e 
ment I is 1 ke ‘Iwe len m 1 F nlan I stren-tli 
enel ler i)os to le n ng rather to tie 
I nn 1 jrocelirc 1 reducing ler mdebol 
no s al rond Tl e recent placing in Ix>n loa 
of leWnturcs of tl e Lt on C mpanj of 0 o 
t le ad 1 ng to tl e si ort t rm ctternal a '<* 
of the Norges Hank lad no net effect on h 
po t on as a del tor country 
Tl s brings us to our final jx) nt Ju t a 
in men.} and e tra le the bon Is of interconr^ 
arc leng stren thenel within the sterln 
groip o al o the mproaenent i balance 
of I \n ents is 1 a\ n the cflect of increa in 
•ol lantx Ir imaU\ s nee the pol ci of 
acl of the four countres Incu --el is to 
reg 1x1 tie exchan e xal e of if< currenev 
bj ref re ce to st r! n" nn\ enlarged short 
t rm a cts nec nulatel W tlem for the 
control of excl at c fl ctuxt on would take 
the fom ma nl of sterl ng Tl e re ult is to 
strenmlen tlete th lerl ng Consequent 
If B« a Her ce to tie sterl n" "roup has 
xieldcl aol d benefits to all tl e part es to 
Creat 1 r tu n no le s than to the assoc ateo 
cou tries — so tl o e 1 enefits baxe them eWes 
1 uel in do cr coho on within the group 
The res lit is gral fj ng to th s countrr as 
\ e hope a d bel ex c to the others but it 
dearl) places upon tl is co ntrx an I its mone 
tarx nuthont es a wccht of reponsblitf 
Iran cen bn" that beb arise from eonsidera 
tion of our own trad ng and financ al po« t on 
Fxen snch natters a the internal finances 
of our own Go er ment — *0 far as tl ex aSect 
onr monetarj s tuat on— cannot be ]u tif 
icttlcd w tl out full regar I for the po s ble 
consequences oxer the vd area encompassed 
w th n the sterl ng group Tl e behavionr 
of eterl ng no le s than ts ult mate fate in 
relat on to gold and to currenc es now on gold 
is a matter of mmed ate and utal concern to 
a const tuencj far lartrer than is represented 
n our own House of Commons 


the potent abties of expanding direct trade 
relat on-s between the two coimtnes borne 
important suvge t ons were made by the 
members of the Committee and at the request 
of the Cha rman ilr Brennan kindl under 
took to furni h the committee with nece sary 
nformat on rega d ng the requirements of the 
South Af can mporters and also such export 
able art cles of ®outh Afr ca as might find a 
w der market in Ind a 


Canadian Trade and Finance. 

World Business Conditions 


OctoUi 2o l‘»34 — In Great Britain 
and in the <oiintries of the Scamlma\im 
peniDsuli the total %olurae of production 
in 1934 has e\rceiled that m 1928 In Europe 
avith the exception of tho«e countries ^hich 
have maintained th< cold standard or a 
semblance of that standard conditions have 
continued to improve and throughout tlie 
world the countries l^hl(h are looselv classified 
as being members of the sterling bloc have led 
the W3\ m slow but consistent rccoaerv Iti 
Japan production is -aid to l>e 40 per cent in 
excess of that in 1928 and throughout Latin 
America trade has improved matenallr as 
compared ivith last V ear In Canada improv 
ed pticc'i for wheat and other agncultnral 
products the increasing production of the 
numtig industrv and the exceptional espvn 
Sion in fore«trv are indicative of the improve 
meni whi< h has become c^uite general through 
out the cQuntrj 

In Canada and in manv other countries 
di^cus.ton of immediate internal bu insv- 
conditions IS folloned bv speculation concern 
ing prospects m the United States of America 
Freciuentlj the sutnmarv i» stated m the 
following form White bn-viness is not 
improving as rapidlv as vse might wish vet 
pt09p»'Ct'> seem dutinctlj favourable provided 
there is no major reversal m the United States 
The United States controls a snfhcient pro 
portion of the world s wealth and its total 
volume of con«uiiipttoD is «o large a propot 
tion of world coniumption that no competent 
forecast of internal conditions can disregard 
the developments which mav occur in that 
country In contrast with this snnunaev 
of business conditions which is a fait statement 
of the situation which prevails m manv coun 
tries consider the suminvr) which might be 
written within the Lnited btates In spite 
of a certain lach of financial confidence and 
despite the lack of vctivjty in construction 
and durable goods, the total volume of bnsi 
ness ha, shown substantial unprovement 
above the low level of 1932 and it is still 
possible that a recoverv in the last months 
of the vear maj bring the total volume of 
production for th. year above the totals 
attained in 19 j 3 (ettainlj, unemployment 
has been reduced and prospects favour con 
tmued improvement uiile«o there are unforta 
nate developments abroad' Both this state 
nicnt and the previous one are expressions of 


t e inter dependence of bn. me -» conditions 
1 rougbout the world Ilithin the Lmted 
ates excc' ive pissinuim as to world con 
rion« retards improvement and doubt a to 
I oapects m that coimtrv holds back husi 
r v3 in other countries 

While there are reasons for this mutual 
4 stru'-t It would “pern that the barometer 
1 rising both within and without the I mted 
^ ates League of Nations stati tics how a 
1 cided improvement in international trade 
I th the exports and import* of Canada for 
r ample have expanded rapidU in recent 
I onths Bu iness in all British countries 
pvn Scandinavna South \inerica and a 
jnber of other countries has improved 
osiderabU Notwithstanding the fears 
pressed bv manv commentator political 
vhilitj IS steadilv increasing and tbe manner 
which all governments have united to pre 
nt repercussions from mtematioml incident* 
iia past summer augurs well for future peace 
n a previous nomber we di cussvd tin* es-tent 
f the bmldirg of new {ictone- in Latin 
\inenca and to mention an outstanding 
istancc new buildings are being constructed 
t the rate of three hundred per month m 
ic ettj of '^vo Paulo ui mo t of the countries 
lentioned above cheap and plentiinl monev 
as begun to ha\ e it* normal inflnenee in the 
ivestroent matkds and new con»tructton of 
itiou* tvpe* is spreading emplovment 
trough m mv indu'-tnes A final factor hut 
ne which has not vet assumed oreat impor 
ince IS the slowing down of the trend toward 
xcessive nationalism in economic pohcies 
Restrictions on the export of funds are being 
modified increa«ing facibties are available 

0 those who need to transfer funds between 
ouatnes As yet there has been no general 
endenev toward reduction of tanS but 
Imost ever) country i* engaged m making 

1 senes of treaties with other countries and 
the resultant reduction in trade bamera is 
an important element m the increase m tlie 
total volume of world trade Perhaps the 
most constructive item of news in thi« con 
nection is the recent announcement tl at 
France haa abandoned the 'ysteai of quota* 

In the Umted States the depre*.s3on became 
more scute than m other countnes If capa 
city to survive unprecedented shocks consti 
totes a basis for confidence in the future the 
future of the Umted States is assured The 
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po% eminent Ka‘« ■‘pent ami is Rponilmg inoiic% 
freely Init alarm concerning ''ucli ctpemliturr^ 
would «cem to l>e somewhat exagserntoil when 
it IS considered tint if the United States and 
induidual states were to muntaui the recent 
scale of expenditure for twenty tears, the 
resultant debt loid would hear no hoaticr 
proportion to normal pre depression national 
income than does tlie present tUht load «v 
Great Rntain Further, if ROternment, slate, 
count} and miincipal debts ore comhined, 
the total amouTits to less tlian fift> \nl\ion 
dollars as eonipircd with a normal income 
that amounted to between ®e\<nt\ fi\e and 
eipbtt billion dollus per tear at the jmec 
Ictel which pretailed under the old pold rtin* 
dard ^\lth a depreciation of 40 per c«nt 
It t'Cems probable that national income may 
(asilv exceed on<“ hundred billion dollars 
The public debt of (. reat L ritoin is a sum « ejual 
to twee the national annual income, and when 
the debt of local poiernment bodies is ad<led 
It comes to a sum more than two and one third 
times as large as the national income 
In all countries careful thought and «tu<l} 
are beins giien to the course of gorernmental 
pohet best designed to facilitate reco%«ry 
On one issue there stems to be peculnrly 
sharp divirgeccc of opinion Some goorn* 
ments hare entered upon programme' of 
large scale public works expenditures with 
resultint unbalanced budgets, on the theory 
that the eftects of 'uch expenditures must 
be to stimulate general business aetiMtx 
In other countries gorernments hare sharply 
retrenched and hare found tbemselres in a 
position to reduce taxation and to lighten the 
debt load by refunding operations The first, 
of these two policies is inflationatr if not 
offset by other deflationary factors and dis 
turbing legislation which tends to check the 
normal initiatire of business men in the 
efforts to take adrantag* of business espan 
Sion The second pobey while jppjr^nti} 
deflationary, is designed to wiu the confidence 
of the financial community and thus to stcnie 
the ma-wmutn co operaticm on the 3 >art of 
businesa in efforts to expedite recovery It 
IS notewoith} that in the United States, for 
instance, in normal years thirty to fort} 
bilbon dollars a year are spent upon durable 
goods — a term which includes capital goods 
such as factories and machinery as well as 
more lasting consumers goods such as homes 
and automobiles Certaml} , no feasible 
increase in government expenditure can offset 
a major shrinkage in the expenditures of the 
in\estor Goiemment polic) which tends 


to encourage the I'C'Ue of reliable securities 
und to fo'tcr inie«tnient and e%cn honest 
spcculition creitc® tlio«p conditions wihch 
pcmiit business to do its part m speeding 
rocoxcT} 

In many countries it is difficult for 
business to take the lead in efforts to restore 
prospentj hicsuse of public distrust of bu«i 
ticss leaders Unusual prosperitv seems to 
hreakdowti the hoiml) Mrtius and in many 
instances, allliough b} no means generally, 
to undcrtnme business inoralits This, 
togctficr with Kiilisequent w.ncs of reform, 
accentuate distrust in fitnnctal institutions 
and in business Kadership Such distrust 
of leadership, together with oier stringent 
legislation brought on in the mme of reform, 
together with disputes between capital and 
labour and the political unrest which bolds 
the stage in man} countries, retards recovery 
The) are not onl) B}Tnptnms of depression, 
but also 6}mptoins of recover}, since the} 
manifest themselves most clearly after 
recover) is under way 

Wide all authorities are m agreement that 
increased purchasing power is a necessit} as 
a means toward recover}, authorities dis 
agree as to the means bv which this end may 
be best attained There is a verv consider- 
able bo<h of opinion which has advocated an 
advance in wages as the most direct means 
of hccunng increasing national purchasing 
power The arguments m favour of this view- 
point have been widel} broadcast m recent 
months and there is no need to do more than 
mention them m general 

On the other side of this argument is the 
experience of the indmdual compan} esecu 
tive who is using every means within his 
power to lower costs and restore his company 
to a position where it will show profits Many 
such executives are in sympathy with the 
wew point pnviou«ly expressed, but they 
canaot see ioir each sn argwrocst applies 
to their own situation, since they have the 
knowledge that without drastic retrenchment 
they will be forced to restrict operations or, 
in extreme cases, to dose down and thus 
accentuate deflation 

During the worst of the depression the 
maintenance of employment even at low 
wages ma} mean less suffering than that 
which will follow upon a mounting volume of 
unemployment The total real income of 
the country is the total volume of production 
As the total volume of prodvxction is diminish- 
ed there must be a corresponding deebne 
in consumption and a proportionate decline in 
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the «tandard of Imn" The roiintenance 
of a wage cale which reduces the total volnme 
of production nece««anlv accentuates depre 
Sion If this 1? a fair statement of the wi«e 
pohci dunn<’ depre ion let us examine the 
comparatK'e eftects of relatively low wage 
and of advancin'* real wages in the eath 
stages of reco\erv 

The companv which ha been operating 
for three or four vean without profits is 
not lihe\\ to be willing to pai out in wages 
the full additional amount which it receives 
as a re ult of the first advance in pnces which 
occurs dunne reco\er\ Quite a ide from the 
point that the owners have been receiving httle 
or no return on their inieatments it is doubt 
ful whether ‘=uch immediate wa»e pavments 
constitute the roost eSective method of cuttin** 
down unemploTinent and increa m*’ the ag'we 
gate bnvmg power of the communitx On 
the one haul if wages are increa ed the 
re»ultin<» expenditure wiU add a direct incre- 
ment to the purchasing power of the com 
tnunitv but it at o follow* that manageineot 
will make special efforts to keep down the 
nomber of new emplovec* both bv the o.e 
of new labour saving ma< hineri and bi other 
methods of inireain^ the per roan output 
If the new increment in revenue goes to 
capital instead of to wages the corporation 
which has been «howin'’ no profits for eeveraf 
year* mav «how reasonable eimin<*« In 
temu of values ui the «ecuritv markets the 
eccnritie of the corporation are bkeU to 
advance bv at least ten tunes the increment 
in eamm‘’3 Thev inav advance much more 
than this ■>usce the p vchological itnation 
will have changed from one ui which «ecuntv 
holders fear the wor-t to one in which th«*s 
hope for the beet In the second place the 
corporation it«elf will be in a far better po*i 
tion to undertake and to finance expansion 
in its own activuiea including under this 
heading alterations repairs and improve- 
ments as well as direct increa es in prodoc 
tion Each of the-e activities will tend to 
swell the total volume of wage* withm the 
country In the third place a» the holders 
of the 'ecunties of the corporation begm to 
see their holdings advance in value their 
own reactions to the "ituatiou change and 
thev are wdhng to realixe upon or borrow 
again t the additional values of the secun 
ties mentioned to finance expannoa of both 
a corporate ind private character The 
amazmg building pro'watnme m Great Britain 
winch has been the feature of their recent 
recoverv can be cleitlv identified with the 


great improvement in values of government 
nnd corporation 'ecnrities beginning with 
the government s *cherae of ilebt conversion 
kertainlj the question a to whether in 
f ease I profits should precede or follow npon 
I rea«e in wages is a subject upon which there 
■» been insaffcient re-earch IThieh plan 
w II bnn» ibouf ihe quickest restoration of 
e plovment > I\'hich plan will lead tno't 
icklv to an increase in the total volume of 
w iges and a n e in the biivinf* power of the 
uutrv as a whole * 

The government which de i*e* to eenre 
V mess co-operaiton in restonn" emplov 
T nt mu t create conditions where profit* 
a pos-ible ‘such theorie raav ro*^ sound 
I all tic but It 1 important that in thi3 
I ittet government should be pm unatic 
1 at thev shill do that which bring real re 
verr bv the «horte t route To create that 
ibilitv which will permit well managed 
mpaiues to mike profits is an objective 
H worlhv of pursuit Bu me » i adapt 
le and can acclimate it elf to widelv varving 
nditions provided tho e condition remvin 
able I neertamtv a« to future lectlatue 
tion IS mo t distuibmc The hu me"- 
orld seeks stabihtv and pro peniv can be 
St attained where ba-^c laws are unchan nrio 
id where peace is as urcri 
The Bpm^H Coumbia LriiBEP Inu tp\ 
There is no pan of Canada in which recoverv 
as become more general than in Bnti h 
olombia With the mines steaiilv increa* 

5 their volume of production with the faim* 
"dv siightlv affected bv the dToimbt which wa» 
'cvalent throughout both the k mted btates 
id Canada this pa t uimner with a ub 
antial increa e m the number of touri't 
srtin** the Irovmce and with bu ine«^ acti 
tv showing i con-utent upward trend it 
Hot sarprunt* that optimi to baa become 
pcncral It is the imjjrovement m the logging 
and lumbering indmines however that has 
onstituted the mam element m the rapid 
ecovery m Btiti h Columbia 
Lurober production in aa recorded 

V the oBitial scale of the T rovincial 
Eoreatrj Branch wis the mille-t Tuce 1917 
In Julv last the scale was the hi'^hest m five 
vears and amounted to 2‘’5 million feet a^ 
compared with 181 milhon feet m Julv 19S3 
Vu<nist figures fell oS somewhat from this 
record peak but for the third month m «tic 
ce-^ion the output exceeded ‘’Od million feet 
For the vear ended kugmt 31 I034 total 
production reached 1 S3o nulhon feet an 
increase of 40 per cent ov et the previous v ear 
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Dopiit) Colkctors tliorth to aOmin^tor 

tlicm 

‘'IGM PrOTV/TlON 

The [ftloivi^a uiutor-tamU that thi recent 
SIX montliU rctunn from cu'tom'> revenue on 
FUj'ir imported into In fia and fmm the Mci»e 
dutv on sn?ir produced in f ndia arc cnpaj’iDg 
the attention of aiithrotie^ here It would 
nppeir the total rcvemie dtrivnl from lioth 
tlie«e -ource** dunne the «ic months inding 
September *50 have exceeded the anticijnlion 
of Government and have even pone Wvond 
the estimates of Government for the whole 
vear, a fact which would it la ^tate<l in veell 
informed circle*, warrint a further proteition 
to the Indian *uear indu'trj in thi* country 
Thf Efffcts or tiif Plcar FxcitF Pity 
T he Vtitrolli has a contnlmted article 
on the hard'hips influcteil on the Indian hucar 
industrv b\ the excise ilutv The dmv was 
leaned m the face of the unamoous pretests 
iroiu the mill oiniers 11 this duti had 
been imposed in the vear I'iS.'l it could have 
done some good to the countn in the w iv of 
stopping manv of the factories ihit tnipod 
up m the said vear therebj reinovin,. the 
present concestion The Government want 
ed of course to impist this dutv h't vear 
itself but wis unavoidabh forced to wait 
till 1934 l)\ whkh time more factories hsd 
been started — 78 bein^ erecteil duriog the 
jear brimnng the total to 135 factories in 
1933 31 8ince the imposition of the dutv. 
the price of susar has abnormallv gone down. 
This lower Icrel according to this writer has 
been brought about bv 

(1) severe internal competition among the 
Indian factones 

(2) leso demand from consuming centres 

(3j blockade of Indian sugar to distant 

markets and 

(4) increased output of Java sugar in 
Indian markets at a comparatively lower 
price than in previous years • 

As at present envisaged, there seems do 
possibilitv of the sugar price ev en renuining 
at the level to which it has come on the other 
hand it is bound to be even more depressed 
The article says Since 1931 the price of sugar 
has been dropping down by almost one rupee 
ev erv vear and the factory ow nets in India will 
not be surprised to see a level of Rs 6 2-0 to 
Rs 6 8-0 (exclusive of duty) at the most 
obtaining during the coming season 1934 35 
Any price above this level i» not likely owi»-g 
to the following reasons — 

(a) The competition will continue as severe 
as before, if not more,intensely 


(f) Paring 19T3 31 manv of the new fac- 
tonc< started somewhat laic — some in 
JaniinT) and some in Febnian — whereas 
during the coming Fea«on even one of the 
factones will ilecidetliv start crushing bv the 
thinl week of November, if not earlier 

(c) Dunng the cane season )ust ended 
mmc of the factorie* were put out of action 
in Korth Ilihar due to Earthquake 

The almvc disadvantagm removcil, all the 
•<ugaf fictones in India wilt surelv flocsl the 
markets with their sugar, which will po^i 
tivelv bnng the sugar pnee to an unprofitable 
Icvd 

After detailing the average co«t of sugar 
pfoiluced bv a few well managed factones 
the wntcr posc* the que>tinn how this catas 
trophe can be avcrtwl ‘'Omctliing La* got 
to be done now otherwise the 'ituation wuli 
go out of control and it will not be long 
Iwfore some of the factonc* »iH become 
extinct Of, change hands o« was prophe'ied 
b> one of the Java business magnates Some 
of the ^wple interested in the indu«trj are 
alrei.dr aware of the impending situation and 
the untinng Secrctarj of the Indian Segat 
Mill* Association i* calling a conference where, 
it IS bopetl. the interests of all the factorv 
owners will be well represented It i* impera 
tivclj iiecessarj all the factory owners should 
mu*ter strong on this occa*ion and give a 
start to some sort of concerted action, by 
which onlj this mduatry could be saved from 
the impending disaster In this connection 
I beg to put forth some of my personal news, 
which, 1 bebeve, will be of «ome interest to 
m> fnends 

Firstly, I suggest the formation of a Sugar 
Selling ’Organisation with branches all over 
the important markets and di*pO'al of certain 
percentage of each and every factorys pro 
duction IQ all the distant markets and stan 
darduation of quahtj This idea has been 
discossed m almost ail the previous Ojd 
ferencea of the Association and the sooner a 
start ts made m this direction the better it is 
Mr Gandhi has already circulanred impof 
tant suggestions and now it remains only for 
me to stress that every factory owner should 
be asked to pledge himself to carry out what 
ever unammous decision is armed at at the 
Conference 

Secondly, sugar must be quoted for F 0 R 
destination instead of Factory delivery basis, 
which would mean higher prices for the 
Factory than those obtained at pre«ent 

Thirdly, ntilization of Molasses This is 
engagii^ the earnest attention of the Sugar 



Technologist and the Imperial Council of 
Agncultural Research If a profitable outlet 
IS found for this bye product the Industrj 
will he greatl) benefited 

The aboie suggestions will go a long way 
to give a start m the right direction 

Further I would urge an influential deputa 
tion to wait upon the Provincial Heads of 
the U P and Behar and Onssa Covernments 
and sec that the price of canc be fixed at a 
price ver} fair to the agriculturist as well as to 
the manufacturers if at all the Government is 
keen enough to fix a price Any price above 
a fair average in comparison with the selbng 
price of sugar will not onlj mean complete 
rum to many of the sugar factories but also 
to the agriculturists as well who will be the 
worst sufierers m view of the fact that the 
capitalists will onlj lose their capital whereas 
the agnculturiota will lose a readj market for 
their cane which is the only cash crop at the 
present moment 

The Suovr TECH^OLOOIST s Repokt 
Air R C Snvastava the Sugar Technolo 
gist to the Imperial Council of Agncultural 
Research of India has submitted a Note on 
the production of Sugar directly form cane m 
modern factories m India during 1933 34 
It does not deal with the total production of 
sugar in India but onl> with the portion 
produced bv modern vacuum pan lactones 
directly from cane The Note gives the 
number of factories that were adde 1 m 1933 34 
their working during the season and the efiect 
of the eattbTuake on this industry in Bihar 

The production of sugar direct from cane 
m India totalled 453 965 tons during the 
season 1933 34 as against 290 177 tons 
durmg 1932 33 Out of the total produc 
tion for 1933 34 the production of sugar bv 
new factories amounted to 147 70r tons 
whilst that of old factories was 306 259 tons 
The proluction of old factories thus shows 
an increase of 5 5 per cent over the previous 
year The total increase in the output of 
sugar during the season 1933 34 over that of 
the previous year amounts to 163 788 tons 
Statistics disclose that the quantities of cane 
crushed and sugar and molasses manufactnred 
by the old factories m the United Provmces 
during 1933 34 were considerably laiger than 
in 1932 33 Rut the new factorie*' did not 
do as well as the old ones lue to their lower 
extraction peicentage and the shorter work 
mg period during the season The wor king 
results of the new factories were inferior to 
those of the old factories m all the provinces 
during the season The all India increase 
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in the quantitj of cane crushed was over 
53 per cent and in that of sugar and 
n classes pro luced 56 and 45 per cent respcc 
t vely The highest recovery for the season 
V as 10 98 per cent as against 11 10 per cent 
dmng the preceding season It is gratify 
it g to note that in spite of a niiraher of adverse 
rcumstances the average extraction for the 
hole of Inliv shows a slight increase the 
ti ute being 8 80 for 1933 34 as agiinst 8 66 
1 r 1932 M The average extraction per 
t ntage shows a marked increase in the 
\ nited Provinces the figure being 9 08 per 
t nt as against 8 55 per cent during the 
j evious year But in Pihar md Orissa 
t e recovery has declined from 8 60 per cent 
1932 33 to 8 32 per cent m 1933 34 due 
f the havoc wrought by the list earthquake 
The recovery of sugar in new factories was 
I the whole satisfactory though the figures 
r a few factories were very low Improve 
ent m rccoverv w ns a feature of the results 
tamed bv factories m the k mted Provunces 
mug the last season ks many as nine 
1 clones in India had recoveues of 10 
t cent and over Out of 112 factories in 
I idia 63 had recoveries of 8 5 pci cent and 
er The factories which did best in 
orthern India were those situated in the 
astern districts of tl e United Provinces 
id m the Satan district of Bihar This area 
as not affect! d either by the earthquake 
by tbe adverse natural conditions which 
prevailed in the west of the United Pro 
lices and the season m the area was there 
1 tft normal This shows that given a normal 
op the factories are now m a position to 
nhow results well above those obtained in 
(he past 

The year under report was m several 
r spects an unfortunate one for the cane sugar 
industry of India In the western districts 
of the United Provinces which comprise a 
large cane acreage the crop was damaged hy 
late cams and floods followed hy an attack of 
certam insect pests The demand for cane 
was at the same time increased as a number 
of new factories were built m this area This 
resulted m a shortage of cane supply and m a 
detenoratioiiof the quality of the law matenal 
which on the one hand shortened the working 
easoQ and on the other lowered the recovery 
of sugar of th(se factories In North Bihar 
another important sugar producing tract, 
the disastrous earthquake m January 1934 
caused serious damage to several factories 
particularly in the districts of Champaran 
MuzaSaipur and Darbhanga The diversion of 
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I me crop to otlii r fftctonc'c was hamj ere«l l»s 
the ihstocation of rail and road transport 
Such erne from the earthquake area as could 
evcntualh I'c taken up he factories was eo 
dr> and stale tint the nvera;^; recovers of 
sugar was mitenalh lowered It is a re 
inarksUe tribute to the inherent soundness 
of the in liistr) that in the face of these 
adserse nitural factors and in spite of the 
fact thU a record large number of new fac 
tones made their debut during the jear the 
all India aecrage reco\er\ of sugar regis 
teied \ di tinct adsance oset the preceding 
}car which is most marked in the cise of thi* 
Uniteil Provinces 

The prospects for the coming season are 
favourable and it is expected that thi« improve 
nient m recover) will lie well maintained 
\part frorn a cood crop and the improve 
ment' and extensions of plant which havi 
reccutlv bcdi made the mo-t hopeful fevmre 
consists in the realization on the part of 
factorv owners of the supreme importance 
of emplovang onh the he t technical taff 
The determining factor in the future in r« . ird 
to iniprovimcnt in elhcienc) will be the 
extent to which the imjortancc of emlovmg 
none but the best qualified tevhoical 'tail 
IS realized 

Thf Imims wtt SB Mm Krriso Boax 
Mr M r < andhi the o( th< 

Indian Sugar Slills kasocntion Calcutta, 
wntev on the Indian Su>,ar Marketing Board 
in the Inhaii Manufictvur The neces 
sitv for this has a a«en from the fact that the 
production of sugar in India will be (rac 
ticallv equal to the estimated consumption 
of sugar m this countr) from the year 
1934 35 The annual consumption 

of sugar in India dunug the last few jears 
raav I'C taken to be loughh about 9 lakbs 
tons Roughly it ma> be assumed 

that one ton of sugar is consumed by about 
400 people in India at the present time 

Imports of sugar have been rapidly de 
creasing during the last five years and now a 
position has been reached wherein it would 
be definitely disadvantageous to the industry 
if any sugar is imported from foreign countnes 
m view of the production of sugar m India 
being practically equal to the present esti 
mated consumption 

Indeed it may be necessary for India 
to think of exporting sngar to other countries 
if any more factories are now established 
and if the consumption of sugar in India 
does not increase during the next one or two 


The Indian Sugar Mills Association con 
\Fned two Conferences in the month of Augu t 
and dccideil to establish a Sugar Marketing 
Boanl with n mcw to regulate distribution of 
sacar in a manner which would make importa 
tion of sugar from foreign countries difiicult 
and avoid overlapping and eliminate wasteful 
competition internally It was felt that if 
an organization could not at once le set up 
which would undertake mIcs of all sugar 
manufactured l)v the Indian industry an 
attempt should l>e made to send from the 
various factoties b tcrtain pericntage of sugar 
to the port towns to be sold at prices which 
can compete with imported sugar with a new 
to keep out the imports of sugar from foreign 
countnes The idea appealed to a large 
number of sugar manufacturers and it was 
decided to establish a socictv calletl the 

Indian ‘'Ugir Marketing Board under the 
Tradv I nions Act \M of 1926 at Calcutta 
It H hoped that as a result of the successful 
functioning of this Indian Su'ar 3larkcting 
Board Ihcindustrv will lieabh to utilize to the 
maximum extent the protection granted 
bv avoiding wasteful and unregulated internal 
competition and by concerting measures 
which would help the industrv in stabilizing 
Itself before the period of protection expires 
m 1947 

The Indian 'sugar Marketing Board will 
have a Committee of not more than 2o mem 
Wrs which would be composed of represen 
tstives of factories situated in the \\esteni 
U P Central U P Fastem U P ^o^th 
Bihar ond South Bihar Bengal, Punjab 
Madras Bombay and Biuma It is hoped 
that the Indian Sugar Marketing Board wiU 
start functioning hj lanuarv, 1935 The 
Marketing Boarf will appoint agents for 
pale of sugar at the ports of Rangoon 
Aladtwa Bombay and Karachi and will sell 
eugar supplied from v arious factories m U P , 
Bihar and Bengal of qualities corresponding 
to Indian sugar standard h«os 17, 18 19 or 
better at the various ports as and when re 
quired by the Marketing Board The per 
centage of such supplies hoveever, is not to 
exceed 30 per cent of the total production 
of any factorv It has al o been provided that 
the Indian Sugar Alarketmg Board will start 
ita operatioaa only when factories represent 
mg 75 per cent or more of the total sugar pro 
dnctioD in the U P Bihar and Bengal join 
and agree to the scheme proposed, « of 
supply of such percentage not exceeding 
30 per cent of the total production of factories 
as may from time to time be specified by 
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the Board to be sent to such markets sened 
by the tiotts q£ Madras Bombav Karachi 
and Rangoon and such other ports as may be 
fixed from time to time by the Board 
TheS a Sotar Ye^r Book A^D Direciop\ 
We have received a copj of the S A 
Sugar Year Rook and Directory for 1934 a 
reference book and guide to the sugar industry 
of South Africa (Compiled and edited by 
H 0 Andrews Fditor, S A Sttffar Jounal 
and published from the ofhee of the S A »Su<wr 


Jo rjtffll, St Andrews Building Esplanade, 
P O Bos 1209 Durban) It is an excellent 
ly Tot up volume gmng a mine of information 
op the industtj m South Africa It is an 
ex uastive director} of the factories and com 
j a lies dealing in sugar The book deserves 
t 1 e used bj the Indian sugar industrialists, 
b duse our o\rn sugar mdustrj is assuming 
gr it proportions it needs to be helped and 
gi led aright bj the lesson and experience 
of advanced countries like ^outh Ifnca 


Economic Notes. 

Grant to Handloom Industry 


A-s a result of the assurance of the 
tomrocTce and Industnes Member to the 
Government of India the) have sanctioned 
a grant of Rs 2 lakhs to he distributed to 
the provinces for the development of hand 
loomindttstiyforthefivetaonlhs of tbecurtent 
financial year — November 1934 to March 193 > 
The grant for the next year will of course 
bp & greater amount Rs 4| Ukbs Me 
have already pressed in these colomns 
for a more liberal grant to this mdusttr, 
without which the peasant farmer in India 
will he still more impoverished and consc 
quentlj ruined beyond lecoverj HaU a 
loaf i9 1 etter than no bread and it is a good 
sign that a beginning has been made in this 
direction Whilein this subject newishtodraw 
the attention of the Government of India to the 
herculean eSorts of Mahatma Gandhi to revive 
and reorganize village economy Mill it be 
too much to hope that both the Oovemment 
and the Mahatma will co operate in this non 
pohticil undertaking and drive the woll from 
the agricultiinst s door t To the Congress 
men who have been returned in such huge 
majorities to the Assembly we would like to 
appeal that they would do well, among other 
things, concentrating on using their power and 
influence m furthering the cau«e of the 
Indian villagers 

IsuiA'i CoiSTAi Rate Mas 
It 13 pleasant to record that an agreement 
has been arrived at between the British India 
Steam Navigation Company and the Asiatic 
Steam Navigation Compao}' regarding the 
rate war m non Indian waters The British 
India Company will allow the Asiatic Steam 
Navigation Compmy the same old percentage 
of tonnage that is 14 5 per cent and 40 per 
cent to the Scmdia reserving 45 5 to them 
selves 


EwEsvirroRF os Ratluvvs 
I he Indian Padwav Standing rmance ( on 
ti fc« have sanctioned a programme of expend] 
t ofRs 14} croresfomettyear Bs 20Ukhs 
h e been sllottid for new construction 10 
t empUte the Jhudo Pithoro line already 
I uo in September 1934 an 1 lf> to conAtruefc 
t Karaikndi Melur 'Madura line 

The Reserve Bask, iop Isdu 
It wa^ announced vers lecestlv that Sir 
< home Smith will be the Governor of the 
1 serve Bank to be inaugurated on April 1 
J e places of tbe Fiiropean Denutv Governor 
I the Indian Deputy Governor have been 
V filled up Mr J B Tavlor of the 
1 liaa Curtency Depattruent and bir ''ikindar 
I vat Khan have been asked to fill the two 
I ices Sir Osborne Smith has had espeieneo 
i banking in what was and will be the moat 
p Duneot bank in India till tbe Reserve 
t nk begins to work Though he deierve'* 
tl place he has been posted to it la a sorr) 
f. ctacle that Indian talent has not been 
r ognixed There are Indian banking 
experts with more than the knowledge the 
ability and the standing oi Sir Osborne wbo«e 
services could have been more easilj reqai«i 
tioned The Rt Hon \ S Srinivasa Sastn 
said oo an important occ^asion that even Ihe 
njblest Engli>hman cannot think and act as 
an Indian while great matters of pobc) are 
under discussion and the feeling'ls more 
keeu when we find that the best Indians arc 
n“gjpeted in favour of one who is not after 
all an outstanding figure Mr Taylor s place 
IS Tightly there as an expert on currency 
will be needed m the Re‘=erve Bank MTiile 
the appointment of Sir Osborne Smith is a 
neglect of Indian talent, that of Sir ''ikandar 
Hayat Khan is an insult to Indian talent 
SirSifcandar is a noble and generous gentleman 
for whom we have high regard But he ls no 
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'iuthorii\ on 1 inViiv forcwl to 

romirk (hit th rt i'< an element <{ 
in t tiKj inon of Indian finantierH an I 1 mki 
in the atii li d noidince of the Iiilitn 
1 11 me"-* communitt in the matter of thee 
ij [lointments Thn not the wta to help 
Indii <r to help litr to loie Hntam 
liir \\ort n h (lOt i> 

Ihe weight of the giM lull in th great 
central bank** of the worll n a< follows — 
The United ®'tatea of course com ■« oit 
far in the lead with approximatoK 7,0I>0 
tona ol fine gold Fr ince i« •«*ei n 1 with 
4 700 tons fJrcat Ilntain a poor thirl with 
1 450 ton® fourth on tic !i t com«-> ''jrtin 
with (oj tons Ilelgiiim is fifth witl more 
than 555 tons Ital\ Mvth with a took 
exceeding 500 ton 

KAinsdR 1‘oTTrPirs 

It 1® nnderstooil tint the (loxsnin i of 
Kashmir and Jammu iia\c Icon «ne ipn** 
an! actixth a «! ting all local irdirnes 
This step is tiken with a view to r I xin« 
uncmploxment in the State Recenth the\ 
haxc granted concessions to two ''tite i jects 
to get the requisite triimng in pottorv and 
then to start potters in the State \|l faei 
lities are pi\en to th«m o that thea mu he 
really useful m introducing an I devilopmg 
a new mdu*tr\ It is a matter of Uep 
gratification that while Rritish li ha is 
apathetic towards the in lust rial ne< Is of 
the countrt Hyderabad Baroda Mxsore 
and Kashmir are fastly deaelopmg materullj 
SeCPETS of J>esN8 IVDLSTPHL ^1 CC Ts? 

Mr "M Senda di closed the secrets of 
Japan s industrial success at a mettmn' of the 
Rotarx Club Calcutta First of all Japan 
IS in a xer) fax curable position geographi 
call} Because it is an island etnpne it 
proxndes facilities for cheap and economical 
transportation of goods to and from foreign 
countnes Secondlx, in all Eastern countries 


According to the Ce» Iral F' ropeaii Oh trier 
XI Josef Simonet a member of the Czecho 
Slovak Senate who died on Apnl 19th last at 
the age of 72 was the chairmsn of the Boanl 
of Directors of the Skoda Morks and thus 
occupied a prominent position m the industml 
world in Czechosloxatia Uis connection with 
the Skoda VTorks covered a period of over fifty 
>eaT8 and one of his notable achievements 
xvas that of converting the works after their 
war history as an exclusixelj munitions 


the stnnlird (f lixing mil the purchir^ 
l>ower <f the pco| Ic arc xct xerx low natc 
al]> the cheapnes-s of lapxnes goculs w »’ 
nttruitinn for tlum Thirdli, labour cot’^ 
lions in Inpin are cxtrcincH faxonrahl 
the iiidustrnl or cipitnlisf point of xiew 'k 
Sinli oljeets to thtnp labour King nu e 
a ih nt Inpin for laj inc®e raoney wa ^ 
mix 1 clicip when compared to th" dio'pi 
wagts /{ otli r nth aiKcil countries hot 
Japanest lilioiircr is gencrall) a contents 
worker I astlx the technical t education, 
comlinc! with the deftness and ilextinty ol 
the orJinarx Jnpaiics helps them to adranc' 

rapulh hxen afti r tlic“c rt asons enumerate 

hx Mr ^cnla we still foil that the secret 
lies somewliere i! e Mr s-endi referre*! to the 
growing jKTpiil ilion of Japan an 1 the need far 
emigration Ucknrw italnadr wial'Oknew 
that Manchuria became Manchukuo1>ccau“e ol 
this If economic nationalism and impenali-tic 
economies are being built up by all natioiy 
with tenacitx and pcrtmacitj the problem 
ol the xrenk agiinst the strong will reduce 
to the old barbaric formula that the 
becomes xxiikrr onl the strong become* 
stronger The Roman > mpire collapied be- 
cause it attaincl the jtnTimnm of strength 
The Russian rcxolntion broke out bccaus* 
the poor became poorer than poxertj 
The two Ic sons will not, we iiope be lost 
on our stattsmen an I economists 

Wool mow Rock 

The Cinjdian Department of Mines Jaxe 
conducted successful expcnmenla for the 
manufacture of rock wool from mineral 
deposits m the Niagara Peninsnla of Ontario 
It IS use<l as an insulator for all tj pes of build 
mgs and for mimerous industrial purposes 
where it is not subject to excessixe vihra 
tion Because of its being proof against 
fire and xermin it is particularly suitable 
for auditona offices theatres and radio 
stations It IS long fibred and flexible 

producmgconceri) into an engineering concern 
on s peace basis concentrating now on the 
production of factory and power plant loco 
motives turbines motor cars air engine® 
aroplanes electrical machinerj and the like 

A resolution of the Government of Bombay 
atates that thej haxe approved the proposals 
for the institution of a short course of practical 
invtcuction m Wireless lelegraphv for teachers 
at the Royal Institute of fccience Bombay 


Educational Notes. 

By B Venkatesa Sastry, B A , B T. 

Education for Rural Progress 


In declaring open the Provincial Educa 
tional Conference at Anantapur Mr V N 
Eudva ICS Collector of Anantapur, 
referred to one aspect of Education He said 
that western education had done a lot of good 
to our country It has brought us into 
contact with the wealth of literature and 
thought of the west and made us seriously 
think of problems from a point of \ie% 
which is very much broader than that which 
we had a few centuries ago He went on 
to say that this sislem of education had 
produced considerable changes in our social 
life as well which was fast changing lor the 
better, but it had the effect for creating a 
distaste for the surroundings in the villages 
which are often dirty and squalid and no 
effort IS made to improve the villages m the 
light of scientific knowledge acquired by 
OUT people in the course of their education 
The result is tne villages have been steadily 
losing their best men and have deteriorated 
He suggests that these conferences should 
tackle the question of devising ways and 
means of removing this defect from our 
system of education 

Nowadays the tendency has been for the 
village population to drift into to vns which 
results in swelling the rank and file of the 
unemployed It seems urgent that this ten 
dency should be checked This can be done 
only by making the villages sufficiently at 
tractive 1 hi present condition of villages is 
humble indeid and in need of considerable 
improvement Unless the people of the 
villages make up their minds to make their 
conditions better no amount of effort on the 
part of any government however benevolent 
it might be will be fruitful Many young 
men from ih<se villages have gone rnto 
towns for higher education and have 
acquired knowledge and culture They 
must return to their own country side with 
the patriotic motive of improving the 
conditions of their village brethren instead 
of remaining in towns with the object of 
getting absorbed in the services So tt is 
essential that our system of education 
should be so changed as to create in the 
minds of thoseyoungmen a taste for village 
life, and a zeal for village uplift work In 
short a rural bjas should be given to 


education up to the S S L C standard after 
which Post S S L C courses in training 
1 r rural uplift work might be started in 
b ected village centres with actual practical 
ork in the villages themselves Ihis 
T pect of education is undoubtedly very 
» gent, and is worthy of the attention of 
t lucationists in the coming years m our 
( untry 

Educational Reform 
There has been expressed a large volume 
( opinion in recent years on the subject of 
t reform of education The politician the 
ucationist and even the liyman freely 
odetnns vht existing system and gives 
ggestions for reform Whether these 
ticisma are correct and the suggestions 
lid or not the fact remains that the 
ucational system is in need ot reform 
V jw and then eminent thinkers have 
pressed sound views on this subject which 
ly be taken as the basis of a constructive 
ogramme for a sound reform 
In his Convocation Address to thegradu 
es of the Andhra University recently Sit 
\ Redd said There is sn urgent need 
r a dating orientation of our policy and 
ethods in education He gave a clear 
alysis of the position of the educated 
oung men in India to day and stated that 
the Madras Presidency itself as many as 
1000 educated young men go unemployed 
ery year on the average He goes on to 
ly The educational system can do a lot 
assisting ppople to secure employment 
nd earn a livelihood As things stand at 
present our educational system is such that 
t envisages every class 'below fheU A class 
as a feeder to the one above The 
ladder system must be abolished Rural 
elementary education should be so shaped 
as to enable boys who leave the school to 
go to the fields and take to agriculture with 
some elementary know ledge of that industry 
Secondary education should be so self 
sufficient and the scholars who are content 
with high school education should liave 
received such instruction as would befit 
them for subordinate places in the various 
services or, with a little more training in 
mills and factories, for serving as skilled 
labourers — filters mechanics, carpenters, 
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smiths, plumbers etc It is here that the 
Sreat army of shilled wothers ts to be 
brought into existence leaMiij; the Tiotk of 
the supply of men for higher direction and 
technical and scientific experts to the 
Colleges and Unneisities These mil give 
us the staff corps and the generals of indns 
tries studjmg examining, planning and 
directing them ’ 

These s\ords are full of meaning and 
desert c the highest consideration of those 
in aulhoritj In fact the future of educa 
tion should be to distinguish betsieen tmo 
tjpes the essential education which must 
be gnen to eterj child and on the top the 
specialised tjpe meant for a few 

MAUR*lS EdvcxTION \L CONFEl F\rE 

The IVoMncial Iducaiional Confeience 
held receiuH in Ananthapur und r the 
presidenc) of Ur James H Cousins 
adop ed seteral important rcsol tionx 
regarding reform of education The Con 
ference urged on the Oovernment the 
necessity for (orniulating and putting into 
action a compn hensite five year progr mme 
for the improvement and expansi i of 
elementary education The Utrking 
Committee of the South Indian Teachers’ 
Cniun was asked to consider and frport 
among other subjects on the cjuesiion of 
new methods and appliances such as radio, 
cinema etc in relation to efficiency of 
education The Conference also expressed 
Its gratification at the success of the 
experiment of adopting Kannada language 
as medium of instruction m school;, of 
Mysore Mate and urged the teaching 
profession the managements and the 
authorities to adopt the mother longue as 
medium ot instruction ir all non language 
subjects in schools The Conference also 
made itself specially useful b> having 
arranged a refresher course to elementary 
school teachers The refresher course 


consisted of lectures on several important 
topics, such as "civics”, teaching of 
particular subjects such ns Telugu and 
(•eography. Hygiene and food value, at the 
end of which certificates were given to 
those that attended the refresher course 
MiStlOSS AND EDbCATION 

Presiding over the London Mission High 
School Day Celebrations, Rao Sahib 
C Hayavadana Rao paid a glowing tribute 
to the cducationalwork of Missions m India 
lie said tliat the representatives of the 
Missions had gone about like ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth — doing good’ " The appeal from 
the practical side had been insistent, m 
fact, compelling In imparting education 
in affording medical aid and m appealing 
to the noblest feelings of the human heart, 
Missions and Missionaries had advanced 
not merely the aims of their religion on the 
attention of the educated.in the land, but 
also helped to forward the interests of the 
humanity as well iri it Though there 
might be revision in pohcies adopted and 
scrutinising of methods pursued) there 
could be no question that the Geld of 
education was still a vast one in India and 
many wcr*. the labourers required to culti 
vate It 1 he Missions might with necessary 
modifications in their system of work yet fill 
a useful r£1e in the moulding of educational 
destinies of India ” 

1 he other Mission School in Bangalore— 
Wesleyan Mission School — celebrated re 
cently its centenary, when some of her alumm 
— some of the distinguished men m the 
public life of the country — paid glowing 
tributes to the work of the Mission in India 
ID the field of Education "Ihe Missions 
were indeed the pioneers in the cause of 
spreading of education among the masses 
They always set a high standard of efEci 
ency and morals before the young The 
Missions deserve the high praise for their 
selfless and noble work 


The Imperial Council of ^gncnltural 
Research hav e issued a report on their activities 
during twelv e months and this includes a 
revaew of the situation produced by the Ottawa 
Agreement The Courcil strongly emphasize 
that what the agreement does for India is to 
give her opportunities and that if the good 
results which ought to flow from it arc expen 
enced that can only be through the people of 
l^ia mating the beat of their opportunities 
The ultimate value to the country of the 


preferences which have been '-ecured on such 
agncultura! commodities a« hn'eed castor seed, 
groundnuts wheat «pice« tobacco nee, And 
vegetable oils will depend largelv on the 
eneigv with which the'e new business opportu 
mties are developed 


If TOur wife laughs at j our joke a ou can he 
sure that it s either an excellent joke or you’ve 
got an excellent wife 



Current Conrinient 

By “ Scrutator ” 


The Lihpr^l Patty Leaders are getting 
divided It 1^ not theif fault if tbe\ cannot 
keep united The J P C Report has done one 
good thing vhicli the countri could notuchieae 
It has hrought unitj — unit) in the rejection of 
the new Lon«titution oSered hi Britain 
Battles arc being sought to be fousht bj them 
over the meaning of the word Rejection 
used h) the Congress Leaders But the 
Congrecs meant bv it less than what the 
Lihenls mean bv Unacceptable The 
policy of the Congress in regard to the new 
Lonstitntion is refusing to accept — btctall) to 
cast aside the measure as useless the Liberals 
mean if ®ir ChimanUl Setalwad the Bombas 
Liberal Leader is to be believel "omething 
more than that hr using the word unaccept 
able At iH) rate &ir Chiraaalal has «ai<l 
that his Party is to work to wreck it to work 
It to produce dead locks The Congre s has 
IS 1 et formulated no policy of action in regard 
to the Constitution if it is imposed on tt For 
the moment it "ajs it has no u«c for it It 
puts It on the British Cabinet to impo e it 
if it dare ^Vby «hould it do more' It is 
in the Opposition and its dots is to opjose 
everything and to propo e nothing The 
Congress may have us views but it has not 
declared tlem for the very obvious reason 
that the time i$ not yrt for that 
«• * * 

It Is something that this aspect of the matter 
la being lowly but 'teadily grasped increasinglv 
by Liberals **ir Chimanlal is the cole holder 
■of his own views Ho has no following worth 
mentioning Thi Poona stalwarts have begun 
to disown him and the Liberal weekly organ 
•of opinion IS critical too of his words That 
shows which wa) the wind is blowing It is 
time for the Liberal Party to wind up and 
make common cause — the younger Liberals are 
pointing the way and let us hope that the 
Leaders will at least be led mto the right path, 
the path from which the) bad stra)e<l for 
many years now 

* * * 

'?ir Chimanlal is a clev et man. A great man 
a good lawyer and a firm Partyman But 
he has one defect He can neither baigam nor 
sell He has neither idea of time nor of 
occasion That reminds me of the lines 
^tributed to Thomas Mote — 


The njsn of law 
Who UP er saw 
The Wav to buy or “ell 
Uho seeks to n.e 
Bv mprchandiie 
Cod never speeds him well 
Well well that is so “^ir Chimanlal is 
ui loubtedl) a lawver but not vet a politician 
P t R* British politicians — good men vho 
kn v the value of their wares— he is the 
ve st tjTo bo wonder he feels disappointed 
— IV utterlv disappointed 

« • * 

\ bird w hi«pet 8 m mv ears that the Congress 
de ite its great \ ictonc'j i dow n hearted. 
Bi a stalwart exclaims ^e vre down 
ht ledt No That is just like the bard) 

( tes«man the Congtes man who knows 
no efeats vrbo owns no defeats and who 
<Jf s defeats Comment 'eenis needless after 
tj ( wv eminent mav be wrong or mav be 
Ti in clipping the liberties of certain of its 
le rs but the Congre«s is not going to be 
t bled about that The tune will soon come 
w i the spirit undetlving thi« policv of 
p I ricks will have to cea e Ihe real fvet of 
tl re entpo itioi isthatfarfrom the Congress 
fe iig down hearted is waiting for the day 
wl i It can deal its first politual blow* Its 
le '.rs«een towav 'We are not down hearted, 
bi we cannot understanl what is happening 
to ur neighbour The neighbours are 
CO atiDg and reconciling themselves to the 
«i iition that has come into being The 
C ''re * Is wanted the Congress is welcome 
ai 1 the Congress u destined for Vbraham s 
bo om 

V * * 

Lord Willingdon m a great speech at Calcutta 
afi>*ated to utter this welcome Constitu 
tioiab itt-istfnol he said in effect and since 
the Cou2re'’s has turned constitutionab*t it is 
wvl ome He always admired the Congress 
for its orgamzvtiOTi and now admire its return 
tf Con'titutioaabsin Its leaders are now 
welcome into the Council So on and on 
to the end o! it all Sir Henry Ctaik uttered 
the same benevolent words But is the path 
ea V for the Constitutionabst to-da) m the 
A «em.blv * That is the one question that 
«eeins to have been little thought of by the 
Cabinet Is an mpo^fl Constitution which 
nobody wants in its present form the be®t 
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%\i\% to promote Con«titutionali>-m t It tlie 
Conf;rc<t< docs not » mt it the LiWraU, the 
TradcUniom tx the Mu««alman<, th' the 
Sanatnnist* 'vnd aU the rc-'t ot them dont 
want It who js to worh it and who is to help 
ihoxc who want to work it 1 Tho Lculcis arc 
attiin't it the I'artics nro npaiii't it the 
y[to\HM are a^viw t it the cowwtrj as a whoU 
isn"aiii“tit ^\ hat lx the TTieimnilof It then* 
Can it end the w orkin" o! it in constitutioml 
jsm t How far cm the unacceplnWe 
programme of the Liberals end in constitution 
ali«in t Ainl IS for the Rejection \etdict 
of the Cougrcx« it IS unnecesearj to define 
what It might not mem Vojio esi nefi/o* 
ff pretffkhif One would hope that tli troth 
dawned on the Cabinet tarli enough t a\ott 
the poxxihle e\il effects of an imposed on*ti 
tution 

In ketpuig with the spirit underhnig the 
new Constitution is the long drawn oui trade 
negotiation eoing on between Ontam and India 
in the matter of «ecurin^ Lancashire iiuerests 
before the constitution IS imposed Lai ashire 


I’lOTided that no unforeseen developments 
occur India s new Reserve Bank will be 
operating m the course of next jear ajs n 
Homo paper According to the provisional 
ptogramme it is intended that the Reserve 
Bank shill be constituted and the Ibrcctors 
nominated bv the opening of the New Year 
It is hoped that the shares will have been 
issued by April l"t next when it is intended 
that the Bank should take over the * ovem 
ment accounts and the assets required for the 
issue department as laid down in the Act, and 
assume its responsibilities in regard to the 
curtencj On Julj 1 it will receive the 
compulsor) deposits of the banks While 
the tiovernment will oaturallrhavetoncmunate 
the first Board the members will graduallv 
become elected representatives of the share 
holders who can be only Indians British 
residents in India or British companies With 
Indian branches The issued capital of the 
Bank will be Rs "i crorcs and it will he 
snbsctihed regionallv and while no limit is 
placed on individual hlodings it is provided 
that no shareholder may evercisc more than 
ten votes a vfeguard intended to prevent 
sectional interests from securing control The 
Bank Will have the duty of maintsuung the 
easting exchange value of the rupee and 
the choice of Sir Osborne Smith as ^ first 
Governor provides an adequate guarantee that 


wants to keep her trade She has no need fori 
constitution which will not secure that primary 
end Indu has not been in the confidence of 
her own (lovcrnment, though the traders of 
lancashire seem to W in the full cnjovment of 
the confidence of the Bntidi Boanl of Trade 
Mr Rnnciman is not only an old Financial 
Sccrctnts to the Treasury but also reptosented 
Oldham in Parliament He knows what hia 
people want Me have had the assuiance 
here that the reason why non official bodies 
were not consulted was the fact that there 
M nothing new to consult ” That is alto 
pether fine — one almost feels the joke in- 
tended to be conveyed by these soothmg 
words The issues raised in the proposed 
apreement may relate mostlv to gentral 
principles anil there may be no issues 
ns reprds particular tanffs or interests But 
when the general principles have been fully 
aurrendend would not the particular tanfia 
go their own way and the particular intemsts 
to the wall ? That, however, is a matter of 
detail and propagandists of partisan view 
have no place for that m their programme 


in regard to the exchange and other matters 
with whi(h the Bank will be concerned there 
will be no departure from the Bound principles 
which have hitherto governed Indian ^ance 


R»cently The Times published n very 
interesting and instmctivc article which pre 
sented the problem of employment m an 
unfamiliar guise Since 1&81 there has been 
an increase m the percentage of males employed 
from 6l 6 to *69 "f in 1931 The explanation 
lies m the proportion of children in the popula 
tion but reliable forecasts for the next 20 years 
show that the number of males ov er 14 years 
of age wiB increase more rapidly than the 
number of males of all ages, and the conclusion 
IS reached that unless the proportion of 
employed persona is raided durmg the next 
10 years substantially higher than it has ever 
yet been in this country the number of un 
employed is bound to go up fat above even 
the present huge figure so long as f(its«e-/oire 
prevails on the labour market If we cannot 
further expand employment the writer suggests 
that we should convert forced idleness into 
valued leisure through extended part time 
instruction for boys and girts, through earUei 
retirement on pension through increased holi- 
days or shorter hours, or the various othet 
means of adjustment which are open 



Topics in the Journals, 

Stalin, Wells and Shaw" 


England knows no more interesting pcison 
iges among those living than 5h Shaw 

and Mr II G ttells Thev have keen hold 
to gi\e authentic expression to thfir views on 
social and political matters with, a f'andonr and 
freedom all their own Recent!) there was 
an interesting interview between Jlr Refls 
and Joseph Stalin the Dictator of tf*® Soviets 
The dreamer ot the World State and the 
apostle of cosmopolitanism could not be 
accused of want of imagination or lack of 
sympathy with Socialism He tfi^dc a most 
powerful plea for order before the High Ptiest 
of Commnni m, the violent destroyer of tl*o 
capitalist menace ilr Wells instanced the 
Rockefellers and the Fords with their 
tremendous pos&ihditicB for social progress 
he pitted the Hew Deal of Roose''^?lt against 
the whole gogging policy of Lenin Stahn 
With characteristic liberalism W ell^ enunciated 
the theory of the pos«ibilit) of non selfish 
motives actuating even the so calle*! capitalists 
Stalm could not understand the psycholog) 
undeilymg this atstement brought up as he 
was in the cold philospopha of ^‘td the 
stern action of Lenin 
Mr Shaw has wntten an extrehjel' striking 
cominentaty on the Stalin •k 

man who pndea himself on his Fabian wisdom 
rututallv IS more in sympathy tr‘tb the 
Russian leader than bis own fhe 

present day Enelnh thought the most 

curious thing about Shaw is hi^ glaring in 
inconsi*tenc) Ont cinnot contemplate with 
calm the wisdom of the man who applande 
Stalin and Mussolini at the s'me bit.ath 
This fundamental weakness of Shsw s mental 
make up has been admuahl) pojntail out by 
the great economist Dr J 5I Keynes in 
the course of a penctratma article in tne 
New Statesman aid JSatioi 

Wells 13 a searcher, an inquicer But is 

such a dogmatist bv now that it makes i tHo difietence 
to hia enthusia-sm whethCT it 19 Stahn w Mussolini 
He would have a good word for the Popp (as wo 
see m St Joan) if it were not that P'* Holiness is 
so mild and broadnunded 

Calling Mr fehaw s comment as ‘ ® mahci 
ous misinterpretation of the atmosphere of the 
interview with Stahn Dr Keyn®® 

My picture of the interview is of » jusn struggling 
with a gramophone The reproduct o” w excellent 
the record is word perfect And there P°vr Wells 
feehng that he has his one chance to tae needle 
od the record and hear it^vam hepr~^P*ah. in 
human tones Shaw moths Wells Idhe jnelences 


wl h shovi him pathet •’allv conscious that one must 
be 1 olite to one a 1 ost even nhen it is a gramophone 
II eproves (tells as a bad listener But in fact 
W wcahtusa is that h“ cant I ear gcamophon 3 
Ht enjoying the mo t interesting interview of his 
lift ind he is stupendouly bored Desperately he 
str glcs Clutnsilv he coaves But it is no good 
To ©end the reproduction isevcellent and the record 
wo I perfect 

1 111 the criticism that Wells tries to instruct 
fit 1 n. Dr Keynes i^oints out that it 13 
k\ Us trouble that he has never vet found 
a tisfictorv instruction to give He has 
notl mg to offer Stalm He asks Shaw and 
St m to allow the possibilit) that mere 
ml llectual cogitation may have something 
to ontnbute to the solution and also that 
ih traditional interpretation does not fit 
Wit the present facts The whole passage 
<h mg with this aspect is an excellent antidote 
to those who are drunk mad with the Marxian 
L mist philosphy History especially econo 
n history has to be read aright if one must 
ui li rstand the psychology and logic of social 
pi noroena Here is the passage in question 
be Ucts of (he world slult bbaw andeUlin ate 
k eatisbed with Marx s picture of th< capitalist 
w Id. wbi<b had much venmilitude m his day but 
I nrecogmiable with the rapid flux of the mndern 
w d three quarters of a century later They look 
ba I ward lo what capitalism was not forward to 
wivt u becoming That is the fate of those who 
d .matise m the social and e onoinio sphere where 
revotutwm is proceeding at a dizzy pai-e from one 
lorai of society to another In the second half of 
th iunete*inlh century it was jlausible to say that 
thv ap talists meaning the leaders of the City and the 
c ptauks of industry held tne power ft was plausible 
to VT that the economic orgaiuzit nn of society m 
8{ t of its glaring faults suited them on the whole 
an 1 that so long as they 1 eld the power they would 
succesafuUs resist major changes coming from other 
q arteis Nor was it easy to see ui 1870 how tho 
power could pass from them by a peaceful process 
of evolution Indeel for another general on after 
that (heir effective power increased msinly at the 
expense of the anstoccatic and land o ving regime 
wh ch had precede I them Queen ( ictona died as 
the monarch of the most capita! atio empire upon 
wh h the sun has (or has not) t 

If Bhaw had kept up with the newspaper since 
the death uf Queen Victoria he would know that a 
complex of events baa destroyed that form of society 
tine of the pnncipal ciu.es may have been a sort of 
mtnial law which prescribes that the g ants of the 
forest shall have no immediate succes ors The 
leaders of the City and the captains of industry were 
tiemendnua boys at the beght of their glory and 
m due course they became tremendous old bc^s 
with vision dimmed but tenacity and. will power 
untamed Saplings of the same seed could not aurvive 
m their ^ade When the giants fell with years 
a different sort of tree was found growing »n the 
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forr t urdcmfMh AnJ much laj luppt>nnl 
The cap tal «t 1 a lo t the source of 1 a inner strrncth 
— his self aasurnnee his stlf-corf Icn c Ij« untamc 
able ssjU h * U1 cf in lua own Kautt anl «tv)uc«t on 
able a tluc to sot ctv he is a forlorn nl jret Hn\en 
knows at the lie i a pathci c veil mean n" <1 awil I 
Lord Rercl teVe the fir^t Lonl Ilothsthll the fr»f 
Lord Gosclcn the fr*t r listh an Ilrll r hm^l 
Csasct the pritale bankers the »1 p own n« f mira 
the mcrcl ii t pnnee the w orl l-eml ra ngton raetors 
the self ma le Jiarons cf T rm n^ham Ma hes r 
Idierpool and Gla cow where are the i * 
There are no such oljects on the eartl Th r offer 
bov« (on salit es) rule in their manw<leun s 
Thus for one reason or anol! r Tne d the 
To nt ‘stock Compant an I t r 1 ‘'enriee hax lentU 

brought the saUreil cU«a into power N aet a 

proletariat 1 ut a aalanil aturedh 'nd t 
makes a great d flercnce Moreoifr lie teen 1 
eent rt with all fs I orrora su fed tho^ pow r 
Thejlkedit Well m j,ht Marx arjn e that i ngvn 
earth could I nng down those Huuthnl nin tj t <o 
organize the in\r ad L 11 pul an< an i arm h n> w lb 

S -^ned arm s I ut to dar a inudill su o one 

p probjeis ) day « hr t lo mnyrt ^b. adn e 

and then t on ince the well nleoi noJ t il is 

good Wh n Well' has u •e<lc»l in d o ng the 
nght stuff h (ubi will swall w n n ^ —tie 

s^anat 4U k r than th* Wol tariat Tb >a no 

mas ye res unce to a new I reel on The k n of 
a eontrart kind le t soi etv plunge alio it n s per 
plenty and d saat fact on nto someth n worse 
Rerolut on as Well aats • oat of dale Fora 
revolution s a a n t personal p wer In hngbnd 
to-day no one haa personal jower 

But Ur Ketnes u no tlinf to tb real 
strensth of comn utii m u c « ttiallv 

a spiritual appeal tihich attr-vet* all rt« of 
men to it and thi appeal is strn/ihenel 
bt the uecess irb eh has ^rt^niei (he laperi 
ment m Rus la so far Tut wlethir com 
niunisra \m 11 continue to liae in its prstite 
puntt even in Russia ha« Income a ttter 
of grate doubt 

It la the curate in W ells far from ext ngu hcl by 
the sc ent t wh h draws him to take a peep at 
hloscow It a Shaw the noble t old urate in the 
world and the least sc entific who ra e to the cood 
cause of putting the economist m hia place soe^^g^te 
underground The deal tic joulh play with Com 
muni-m because it is the only spiritual appeal «h ch 
feels to them eontcmporaiy but its econom t bothers 
and diaturhs them TVhen Cambndee ander^raduates 
Uke their mey table tr p to Bol hiedom "are tb»v 
diEillus oned ewben they find it all dreadfaUr on 
comfortable’ Of course not That 5 what they 
are looking for 


Economic Planning for India 
Dr Cyan Chan 1 tie well known untec 
on Indan economic problems contributed a 
Benes of art cles to the 'icarchlgJt of Patna 
on th 3 subject They «ere fixe in number 
and can be sa d to discuss the theoretical 
basis of economic planning for India fjirlj 
fully Dr Chaud discusses the ongm and 
meaning of Planned Economy Planned 


Ftonomt !•< ovc \ one know® i® a plrase 
of Uu an ( ngin It was mereh a phrav 
cirned to mm tie nttimpt male in I ns a 
to rccon truct tl e I’n® in economic and «o>. al 

• rltrtntle li bt of tie ‘•oviet pi iloMiphr 
But tl teoi omir 1 lizznrd of the la«t feu tears 
1 » exten 1 1 the weope ii 1 use of that {hras? 
an I It I® no\ meint te impit nothing more 
tlan tie eii 1 11 ^ of hi faire and tie 
CM Cl MS <lir etion on 1 reorgimzation of 
cconom e an 1 boicjI lif 

Iftnj iJcss aboof cconora c planning are f(iJ la 
a xcTT fln d elate Ti r> know that the era of tm 
fetlBfied compel t on and rconomic freedom has to 
go li has meant in'ccur (y aj pall ng wa te of 
butnan rffort and cennom e rc-oanx and povertT 
in face of pi rfr Tie new era which h to lake 
11* pfsce i« 10 sol"-! tutc orttcr for chaos and make 
uoo of wonom c rr«ource« an 1 powers for the good of 
all Thealrongeg t c an t anti soc al tendencie«are 
to Iw broil ht nndrr contml and social interests mada 
thft jnree reyilalion ef all eoonom c act Tit es 
Thrse are »rrv general ejpre«»ons and can and do 
mean all ih nga to al men I Ot ll p purpose of the»e 
an fJes IS rwl to anal\«p fnliy Ihe conerpt on of eeo- 
nom c I lann ng or < *po^ f aw 9 m ant part cular way 
ofthnkng Jn a worll wheh • full of strife and 
haunted I v a sense of impend ng rataefy'm it is 
Imjio tic to get (lanty of Ibou bt and npreasion 
and when the snlject natter of speculations and 
pract eat nies'ures u the introdacl on of an entirely 
new order in the affa rs ot men to the difiSeult es rt 
(be ( Qies are added the diffruli ea inherent in Ibe 

• inh of a new order The«c diifcu] les are in all 
caves due 10 the per® term of ol>vo]ete habits ot 
thought and act on and the strain inrolred in mating 
a Weak w tb the past whichimcsoanly is very disturb- 
tog lor inJindos^ and classes 

On (lie mairmtul of tho la«k on! the 
O' entials of the problem nith reference to 
India the writer 1 a« xerv illuminatmp remarks 
to offer 

Itefore we can embark upon plsumsg with lU 
w de soc si and economic impl cat ons we have as 
1 have sa d alrea Iv to be sure that the means that we 
bare at our di po-al are adequate for the purpo>e 
The quevtion wh ch we have therefore to raise 
and answer IS Iiavewe* It snfigeneratly be admitted 
that for econom c plannuig a strong Central GoTem 
ment wh ch should be in a po t on to prepare and 
execute the plan with a unity of purpose and authority 
IS sWolutely essential The pobt cal system of India 
fudged by the coodit on prerailmg Orer a large part 
ot the world u not lacking m strength and stability 
and the new con-t tut on will not if the intention of 
> s autbora can be made an operat ye fact of the new 
condit ons impa r their qnabt es But t is doubtful 
whether it Will under the changed cucumstances 
be able to command the unity of purpose and authority 
needed for economic plannmg 

This lack of the unity of purpose and 
authontv needs 1 for a planned economy will 
be the result in the xiew of Dr Chand of 
tlree cause® ^yhateve^ might be the nature 
of the sub tance of power xested in the hands 
of Indians under the new Constitution We 
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are going to get a larger dose of billot-box 
democracy in India " The learned Professor 
IS of opinion that the introdnction of the 
larger measure of responsible Got eminent in 
India — which means more democract — and 
the experience of other countries that ht\e 
already had parlnmentarj in titutions will 
render concerted, decisive action more difficult 
and not less, and “ this conclusion is indepen- 
dent of whether \vp take a pessimistic or 
an optimistic ti<w of the inherent posiibilitips 
of the new constitution ’ The secon<l cause 
is the federahz vtion of our political system 
“It can be assumed tint India d cohesion for 
internal purposes i.'dl be less and not more 
under the new constitution ’ The position 
of the Indian States in the Federation to 
come will be ‘ an almost insurmountable 
obstacle m the nay of economic planning 
The third cause is the possibility of political 
adjustments dominating the entire national 
life The new constitution will not, it is 
evident, finally settle the political problem 
of India and the q^uestions leUtins to the 
- transfer and division of political power will 
be in the forefront of public life » » * * in 
India politics will be very much in the way 
and dominate the mmd and actions of men 
m and out of power " 

There is yet another i«p€Ct of the problem 
to which the author devotes speaal attention 
The social outlook of India is anything but 
helpful to a co-ordinated planning of economic 
life 

We are monog m a different «rt>il of thought 
and action and cannot put in the necessary < xerlion 
for introducing pUamng, because we have at^ to 
learn to think m terms relevant to it Our leaders 
think that a few seats more or less in the legiElatare 
for the particdar comtaanities their share m public 
services or Che creation of hoguistvo or communal 
provinces ate the matters on abicb tfce future of the 
country depends and they not only absorb » {treat 
deal of atbotioD, but limit the range of our etforts 
or the nature of our thoughts The fact tba* tho 
entry of depnswd ilasses into the temples has and 
can become a burning issue of our public Jife is ao 
index of our InnilationS and Ihe change recessaiy to 
make economic planning piactical poht cs in tie 
country When the nimds of out ton most men are 
moving in this direction it is impossible to give to 
the discussion of economic planning an air of reabty 
or promote sound tbinkmg on it 

Of course, he does not want to be mis- 
understood mto thmkiug that be is advoca- 
ting a materubstic \iew of bfe and regards 
religion as an obstacle to economic planning 
The aiticle coucludet, with the rather pessi- 
mistic note that, owing’ to the bimtations of 
OUT political hfe, social outlook and the in- 
exorable facts of our economic life, nt are not 


prepared for a planned economy He himself 
Ills great faith in planning, but he is anxious 
that those who talk of and evt>u want to work 
a planned economy m India m'i«t hive a 
knowledge of its full implications, ‘ which 
will be a buttress of faith and not its canker ” 

Denioccaey and Dictatorship. 

Few Indians have thr intellectual compe- 
t nee to talk on the deeper and more vital 
{.loblema of indmdunl and social life of Sir 
}■ Radhaknshnan IIis name alwavs evokes 
„ very high expectation of displav of mental 
mil moral force One of the most inspiring 
.(I'drcsses that we have had the pleasure of 
i> iding III recent davv is hw Convocation 
\ Idress delivered to the Allahabad Univresity 
T'>e brilliant pronouncement contained a 
pissionate denunciation of the atrocities of 
new Dictators of the world and pleaded 
f II a resuscitation of the nohie idea! of Demo- 
, I icv that has been built up at consideiable 
, "st bv the Eujopean civilization He «avs,— 

Matzini defined democracy ‘ as the progress ot all 
(iiiounli all under the leadership of the wisest and 
the best ” A demoerarj fails if the people ai* not 
.afficteutly enlightened to be able to select vrise and 
iiiteUigent leaders The leaders to day are nuther 
aisc nor intelligent bcepticism and selfibhneas are 
tlieir chief characterutics They are supported by 
file rapacity of pronteeis, the apathy of the masses, 
'lie faint hesfted servilitv of the mteUectuals who 
iiiahe themwives the auiocates of dcvaitating pre 
piiiiccs wtucii it -hould be their mission to uproot 
Uitbout anv clear vision of humanity's goal our 
leaders eel forth proerammes which they value more 
than the Uvea of their fellowtaen They will not 
peltate to send milhons to death to prove them»elvea 
,0 the right Their own pactnular purposes should 
l-e achieved h> any means, however liarbamm. or 
.nhamaa 

We are witness to day of the tirrible and sinister 
jK'tteut that some of the progressive rations of the 
Vte^l whose tiames aie synonymous with advanred 
i.ivUization are embarking with cynical deliberation 
(•n a eour^ which is m conflict not so much with 
the high loiunetions of the religions they profess, 
but with the inovt elementary dictates of nature, 
justh-e and humamtv In a large part of Europe, 
democracy which was for long considered the great 
rontnhution of Europe to w orld s political thought is 
now abandoned Parliamentary Government is killed, 
the press is murzlnj, freedom of thougnt, of speech 
andof aa,einbU is forbidden Thf ordinary decencies 
of paUic fife, the conventioas which raise human 
<a>Ciety ahovu a pack of animals, the bonds of personal 
loyalty and friendship, are being swept away by 
gtonpj who neither respect laws nor recogmze the 
common obligations of humanity The zeal of the 
Piret-fors shrinks at nothing, not even carefully 
planned and cold blooded murders of polihcaj oppo. 

The obvious incompeteni'e ot Govemiaeots to deal 
pi a lost andeffective wav with the proUetn of econo- 
ffiic inequality is the cause ot the discontent with 
demoerw-y and this discontent has earned dictators 
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to power tTmmp^ed freedom of trade resulted tn 
the exploitation of man hy his feUosrs The demand 
for greater economic eqnahty sraa relented b» the 
Tested interests and class conflicts dereloped 
E^nlation of private industry on » large acalc was 
undertaken by the Govemmtnts hut not aa r>pidJy 
as one would desire Economic cBort was theielone 
pat tinder political direction Peaceful evol iliOD 
which 18 the tnetho<l of democracy Tielde<l to 
forcible rerolulion 

Compuhaon thus became the eontrolbn" pr n ijde 
of social, economic and political bfe If there la a 
restriction of personal hbcrtv and a denial of opportn 
nitiea for a full, aatL.fvin" and noWe life it onlv means 
that economic justice and 'ecnntv ask for their 
price The pnce has been paid in mmv lo ntnea 
bat they are not nearer the goal The new IsTcry 
for mankind has not resulted in etononuc ju tice 
aoiseeunty 


After de'cnbing nur Uictitotra a Lie 
rattlers and scare mongers an<S dwelling the 
awful implications of ilr Baldwins rtinark 
that m future we must regird not tht tVliite 
Hifls of Dot ei but the left bank of tl 11 me 
as our frontier the leam-d philo bet 
turned to Mahirma (. audhi s budding up ' the 
Indian political We on '•pintual and >ral 
foundations The whole puss-i e u well > rth 
pondering on because it is the as eesm- i of 
the worth of a mo-t remarkable maa ol non 
bv a superb intellectual 


Compared snth the uar-cnes sad emotional oub mU 
of the political dictators to daj, the parting ui sage 
of Gandhi to the last aesuon of the Indiao N. onal 
Congrees ii like a t*v of heavenly light let • ^u a 
world of deep darfcoes. 1 shall ne>er actrv 

S wnment brought about bv viol oce lwtn*rty 
irons of India s freedom foremost among m in 
hia power to further it he tells ns that dear to lori as 
politicalfreedorau truth and con nolcocearevet more 
dear He wares his fellow workertm the Con»rv.^ to 
develop a delicate sciin* of mora' responsibiliu and 
rtspect for one s frllowmen which it would be hard to 
find guided elsewhere in political ttro»gW He tom 
manUs them to transcend the finitude and relatives 
which Wongs »o politics as a natural phenomenon 
and develope the capacity lo apprehend shsolnfw 
truth and recognize an absolute obi gatiuii all that 
we include nnder the netnee of reason and con ~ieniw 
truth and love As we contemplate the stu/woloos 
movement ac«m the pages of history, we witness 
toe power of ideas Here is a great idea which 
tVe “n^ssmg on the mind and conscience of 

the people He appeals to ftse to new hejvb,, 

«clc new means of endeavour, to tread new naths 
towards national reconstruction greatocss and s^rni 

1 “ placing the lutcrestj of TO^-sal 
truth first and national politics second be Wh* 
a candle that will not eaiilv h. nut emf Tl, i kl 
of It will have a far Pen^raLn i 


Democracy, Fascism and Communism 

The J/orfeni lieitfir contains an able article 
b> Frofev^r Thakur Hannrajm Sinha of the 
Moms College, Nagpur, on the relative values 
of the three political ideals now clamounug 
for a«cendancj in the world to dav — dtnio 
crac>, fascism and communi'Di Democracy 
in Europe was bom in a period of nationalistic 
fights and strugcles for power for the whole 
of the mneteenth centurj wi^ne'ised this 
struggle, which has not ended vet In this 
confa ion and turmoil, J ames AA att and J ean 
Jacques Bou®»eaiicontnbuted two new systems 
of soical life — industrialism and democraev 

The combined genius of James AA’att and 
Jean Jacques Rou seau has created such a 
stupendous force that the world has been 
conquered and evin dazed ’ The evils of 
the industrial svstem degenerated the moral 
and spiritual contents of democracy Bit 
this indictment does not exalt fascism and 
communum 

It IS true that JrfienoDias democracy u iunenc* 
has reached a point of corruption that shames tha 
very name of denoeracy la Englaod tha tcUay** 
of the two party system and the emeroenee of • third 
I«rty, n , the I^bonr the eomple&ties of aodm 
pobucs that ' make the electoral task far harder 
than at any previons tune because the discovery of 
tTDibHsoaurbharder’*tben.,ao{a newdeipotiam , 
the disparity between nniverval suffrage and eeonotafc 
aerldom, an electorate with a typo of jmnd, which 
coull be taken in bv the Zuioviev litter of 1021” 
ait these are clear signs of a degenerating democracy , 
Indeed a parbamenfary democracy with its para- 
phernalia of toJonjes and dependeneiea often 5*1^ 
abort of its ideal and resigns itself into the hands of 
an effective eteeutive It ta this inadequacy ttat 
euppbes the rationale to Sir Oswald Slosely and tus 
foUonera To Prof Laski ' cnsis of capiUktic 
democraev is esaenlitlly a insis of authority aP“ 
di^iplioe The power to secure obedience W i‘* 
pnncipCra has decreased because men iDcreasinglv 
refuse to accept its ends as obvionslj I’*®',, 
Disrespect for authontv la not due to some sodden 
burst of enthusiasm for anarchy, it is rooted in a 
disbebef m the principles for which authority has 
been or^mzed in a capiulistic society ’ In other 
words, so long as we have a democraev ba«e<i upon 
wnivetsal suffrage hut not upon umversal ownership 
of the means of production there would be lojnstii* 
inherent m such a sj-stem This goes to bqiiidatc 
its moral worth inasmuch as it foments class conflict 
at liume and militates against international 
being abroad 

It IV argued that Fasct m oBers its corporative 
State to meet this inadcquac' of deroocraej ^ 
«eciire class co operation and national solidarity 
solidanty Capitaliam,” «a)s Alussolini 
'Orcelv at the beginning of it» 
Immense tracts of A«ia, Africa, even of 
America and Austraha are eti’l anderdevelopen 
Capit-Iism bpreading from Furope, will cov^t 
the whole world The “houlders of the prole 
tanat are not yet strong enough to bear the 
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terrific burden of cmlizing sncb. areas ’ 
“This,’ says Profe«=or Sinba ‘sraacLs of 
the GeimoQ TTelfpoltfi/ of pre w^t day« At 
any rate this attitude leaves no room for 
inteinaticiriabsm In a tompArison of values 
therefore Fascism suffers more than demo 
cracy 

Commujusia claims to abolish tapitalisia 
which fosters class war and anti international 
ism In spite of its powerful appeal to the 
oppressed and the poor it is vitiated bv a 
spirit of antagonism Instead of piomismg 
a synthesis of clas«es and interests of national 
and human welfare it drives a wedge between 
them and strives to evolve a unity that 
becomes a fruitful source of ]ealou>\, fear and 
quarrel 

The defi<'iency of Democracy F»<eisia and Ootn 
munKm leaves the Supreme problem ol the age un 
solved ft how to synthesize induattia) power 
nationaUsm and mtemationalisrn It w foUy to 
venture a Subeioe ot synthesis , but yet if the study 
of lu*lory <ould be relied on the key positions of the 
future aeera to be held by democracy and science 
afnne by Ibe »mus ot Jean Jacques EtoQS»eau and 
James \\ att Each coataios the real secret of uniting 
the human race in good wiW and peace ior demo 
cracy is eesentislly bs^d upon a belief in the onLnown 
exceueoces of tbe common man and science upon 
tbe rational faculty of man E^cb b-is a nnivertal 
affiliation as also a univecsal utiiitr 'spnngmg from 
the aacred depths of human nature they know neither 
Jew nor (tteek ne tber bond nor free Cbme or 
Colour has hardly anv meaning foe them Besides in 
an interdependent world the property of each 
people must be the property of all So far they have 
remained the properly of European peoples ot^oSshoots 
of European peoples outside lurope) chieflv heesuse 
the eremt of having discovered them be'onge to the 
Europeans Thev have so far exercised a monopoly 
right over their discoverv *ince by th**e weapons 
they have dominated the world But European 
domination of the world runs counter to thi growing 
aense of a world unity This has produced terrific 
conflicts in the past and lends to produce more m tbe 
future The recent tendency of the Japanese I oreign 
Office for a Monroe Doctrine regardbug Chma and 
the bar East is a mild manifestation of that desire 
{i lie the Report and Comment of Thf Tt bm I«ndon 
of the 20th April 19il) To eliminate therefore the 
fruitful source of conflict we have to replace a domi 
nated uorlf by a reallv interdependent world And 
that could be accompli^ed onU if ecieiKe and demo 
(racy become the Irie property of tbe whole butDaii 
race bot till then and never in the preten ions 
of I B"cism and Communism shall w e find an effective 
remedy for the di temper of the age 

Japanese System of Education. 

Dr A C IVoolner, tlie noted ^anscntret 
end A ice Chancellor of the Punjab University, 
delivered the Convocation Adtlre"s to tbe 
Agra Uniiersity He exhorted the students 
to cultuatp a high and keen moral sense of 
public dnt\ and pnvate life His mtation 
and UinUtioti of the gteit Asoki was well 


de« tved In the cour e of his addre't he 
referred to the syatem of education non 
ob* iiDino in Japan deiiberateh planned and 
or^ nized for national development The 
III vant extract is here given 

Uttnog a brief viait to Japan this mmmer I was 
str L bv the evident succes? from a practical and 
na jtial point of view of a '■ystem of education 
del wratelv planned and consi tently niaintnineJ 
for he development of tie (ouatry In that sv tem 
th IS no consideration fur the vanity of parents 
or Ke indolence of students and onJv a limiied 
min her of the mo t mdnstnoii* and ambitious can 
fan places in the more advanced institvit ons There 
I deed talk of reform Th system has its ntics 
bo e feel that the whole course is too long and exact 
in that the long hours of study leave Lttle time 
fo pnvate reading Western critics have objected 
thj ( too Lttle attention 13 devoted to the development 
ol oe mind and character of individaal \et tbe 
di unant ojanion in Japan seems to he that whatever 
ch uM may be mads the main object of the system 
a fined la the Imp< rial Edict must not be tamppred 

w h In practice the result i> a supply (pot esces ivB) 
of -jierts lo adminuitTBtion commerce and isdu- trv , 
ol fficers for the Army and Navy and a great mass 
ol Qtelfagent and tnUing workers content with a 
SI le standard of living and all inspired with a 
P lotio d' votion to the common good This spirit 
D *3 them patient of a control bv the authorities 
tl i in many other countries would be regarded as 
It terable There 1 fur instance the periodic 
< ding of bouses twice a year when everv article 
n t b< taken outdoors and tbe house swept 0 it for 
U inspection of the police 

The customs of other countries cannot be adopted 
dlv Nevertheless Japan has shown the practical 
>e in the development of a tonntrv which grafts 
n lem science on to an ancient Livihration of a 
I oite pi in m education and of loyal patnotje 
V kers Modem Japan is built not merely on the 
in cihgence but aUo on the morale of her people 

General Smuts and India 
I eneral Smuts is one of the most ontstand 
u statesmen that the Bnttsh Empire has 
pt ducetl lu recent times In addition to 
briug a stute'-man of the front rank he adds 
the enviable qualification of being a great 
intellectaal At one time just before the 
threat Mar it seemed as if he was to he the 
cinde ol a most enlightened Imperial policv, 
which would deci^iveh influence inter 
Impenat politics to great good But like Lord 
Balfour Nmuts has not a hisi mind he 13 
great of brain but not of mind IVhen m 
office he had been consistently against a 
hbetal treatment of Indians in South Africa 
But of late he has taken it into hi« bead to 
acclaim Alahatma Gandhi as a great South 
Afncaa *, and also to plead for Indian self- 
goNemment His recent pronouncement at 
Dundee will be received with all the respect 
and attention that an atterance from that 
world famous personage deserves IV’e are 
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deeplj grateful to General Smuts for iisiDg 
tte immense iveight and pre^ti^e of *Jiia 
personaht} m faiour of the Indian caa*^ 
We take this opportuniti of making an earnest 
appeal to the great Boer to use his influence to 
ease the situation that is causing anaietj to 
Indians m ‘south Africa 
111 this connection the Aeor /’nst nirf hdta 
makes an editorial comment which i here 
resproduced This journal «eems to he of 
opinion that the findings of the Joint Select 
Committee would he carelull) considered 
The Joint Select Committee have since 
reported and their recommendations are 
careful to appease the British die hards but 
not the Indian nationalists This piper is 
anxious that the Briti h parhameiiTariJiis 
should remember General ^muts fnendly 
reminder It is good as far as it goes but 
the Joint Select Committee the/Osehes are 
more intent on estranging the Indian public 
opinion thus makms it all hut impossible 
for that set of politicians who tre at Tious 
for a genuine compromise even to exi t it all 
The Irish experience will we fear be repeated 
The British btatesmanship m India tands 
condemned so far for ha-> it not driven so 
fair and impartial a statesman as the Bt 
Hon ^iT Tej Bahadur Sapru to the bapp} 
ohscuritv of a provincial Uwver * 

ho one who has road the recentlv published life 
of Lord Carsoo ran fail to be impressed b\ many 
striking analog es with the present lodiao eon'roretaj 
Cntica of the tt hite Paper Policy never tire of guoting 
the so called Iruh ptecedent to More tpfer «lta 
that when the power comes into the hands of these 

E ople (Congres ) the police will be destroved the 
wt h in Inda wuV be massarr^ and their goods 
mil be ccina.c»ted Onr politicians do not realise 

In 192o the late &ir Cnm^a Rant l\t Cl E 
il \ 0 RB 1 shore with that generosity 
for which he was so well knoin bandel over 
to the Punjab Governrucut a «uin of Rs 3a 000 
ior the eudos-meut ol j pme oS the ra}ae ol 
Rs 3 000 to be called the Alaj nard Ganga Ram 
Prize and to be awarded ever) three tears, 
for a discover) or vn invention or a new 
practical method which will tend to increase 
agricultural production in the 1 unjab on a j>av 
mg basis The competition is open to all 
throughout the world Government servants 
ace also eligible to compete for it 
Entries for the next aw ard were invited the 
31»l December 1933 Ivone of the entries 
was coasidered to be of sufficient merit and 
It baa been deciled by the Managing Com 
imttee of the prize that the award should be 
postponed for another jear and that further 


an this we are told ‘ because they are thinkmc 
of India in terms of polities and not m terms of 
real tv So it was in Ireland ” South Alnca is a 
much more pertinent example of a great venture 
of Statesmanship and art of fvitb to quote Genersl 
Smuts which has been amply justified when every 
counsel of worldly wi«dom eeemed to point ui a 
djfierent direction In a speeih at Dundee Is.t 
week then«» ReetoroftheUmversityofSt Andrews 
whose min 1 1* cerlamlv not obfuscated with politi »1 
fheoey made telling use of the experience of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies in order to 
iHuvtcate hts firm conviction that the grant of self 
government to India was an uientablo step ” and 
that It ts above all things desirable that this should 
he (he work and the gift of the Bntish nation si 
a whole The outstanding lesson of the history of 
Insh Home Pule is not the futibty of constitutional 
safeguards but the simple fact that a counlrvs 
welfare was saenfieed rot for the first time on th» 
ahar of personal and party prejucbces If the die 
hards on both sides hLl accepted at the beginniBg 
the coicj^nuse that formed the ba^ia of the hnal 
settlement, instead of provoking the ill feeling and 
rrseatmeol which made an enduring peace in fie end 
nrtuaUv imposiihle the sequel might have been very 
different lieueral bmufv did not attempt to define 
even in the most general twins the measure of self 
government which should ^ bestowed Re wss 
maudy concerned to emphasize that the probletn 
of India— one of the greatest with which this country 
bad ever been faced" — was a case ahore all for the 
exhibition «1 that genius o! compromise which had 
alwava distiogasibed the people of Britain m its 
relaiioBs with other nations aod tn the solution of 
its own pohtica) problems If when thsv come 
to consider the actual Bill m the lisbt of the carefuhv 
considered findines of the Joint Select Committee 
memhen of both Houses of Parliament should remem 
her Oeneral Smuts friendly reminder that it is not 
a Case where any extremist viewa can prevail hut 
one where sour gemua for practical eipenmcats and 
practical s^utions lor taking the short steps which 
lead to a distant future can find verr free scope 
they need have no fear of a repetition of the Insh 
eipenence 


entnes should reach the Directo- of Agriculture, 
PuQub Lahore on or before the 31®t Deremher 
inSa 


I am convinced of the unitv of Asia of 
its ufiiijuencss as a continent though tt is 
a long cr) from the up turned roofs and glojf 
worm paper lanterns of Japan to the wathng 
wall of Jerusalem Aet oriental cities have 
a similantr of atmosphere utterly different 
from for instance Philadelphia or Bristol or 
Berhn writes Jlrs Alargaret E Cousins 
in the course of an article describing certain 
citiej, of Asia in the -Uodras Mail It is the 
sense of ape it is their smell their insouciance 
their muddleness their beauties their horrors 
their picturesque humanitv, in a worfi their 
atieptaltvess 
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Great Britain from Adam Smith to the 
Present Day 

Bt C R Faj Longraa a Green 4^ Co 30 
Paternoster Ro London E C 4 Puce I** 6< net 
The real Lf of a co ntry a n its e ononuc coni 
t on The study f the ceonotn c a t vit es of a 
na on s most mpo ant and most useful for tlu* 
econom st a well as for the state man Thank, o 
Marx s theory of 1 ton al matw al sm t ha been 
increa mg y recoc»nizcd that ecnnoia c h lory a of 
far grea er valu than pol t al h story The growth 
of the h stor cal s hool of economists has given s ch 
an nipetus to th s branch of knowledge that of late 
w hnd great a en^on being pa d to t 

It IS a sorry fa i — b t t und rstandabl — that 
econom c his ory s le i teres n" But u all 
economic hi tor ans ha e the g ft for luc 1 expos t on 
and att act ve style wh h C R Fay po se ses 
n in a undant mexsu e we a e sore t will bea 
everything le n popu ar v anl newt A goodly 
volume of mo e than 41*1 pages this bo k pa ked 
wi h mat er a presented not n a Irv a <tu t fa h on 
hut enabled to I e w th flesh blood and colour 
Mr I aj trs e the econom h sto^ ol Borland 
from the t mo of h* publ a on oi Ad m ^nuth e 
TTeoZ I of ^B{ on to tl e p e ent day The ntrod c 
toiy chapter deal v th the great economi I and tus 
eM 1 m^ng hook The nsn r g na ure ot a 
pWo ophy the fe ow feel ng wm h makes the «r ter 
ee both s des he blend nv of h story and theory 
Vi th del cate skill the s ore hou e of nformat on 
gatl ex d from read ng conversa on and travel aud 
the pe feet styl^— n rroua racy and fioi hed the-e 
are the cau ea why tie \\ a h of Sa on has made 
an apMal so univenal and ab dmg But Mr Fav 
CODS ders the book defect ve both on the h stor cal 
and on the ph lo ophi 4l s de Adtsi Smith was nus 
nfomed ants hia or cal knowledge and he came 
pexUoualv lo e to an an so al eseltat on of eU 
interest Though men Uk F tt Kmkis on Peel 
and QUdstone were con derably nfluen ed by Ad m 
Sm th still t cannot Ik sa d that he nfluencM soc al 
policy to any con dc able esteat But t n t be 
adm tted that f Metcan il an wax sma hed to pe es 
t wax h cause of the founder ot e onom c 1 beial atn 

Four parts of the book treat of I al Pol y and 
F nan e Trade an 1 Tran port Agr culture and 
Ind strv and L fe and Labour Husk s on be<ran the 
Impe al Preference wh h g eat mpenal ranse 
la) entombed n the lexden shell of G ad ton an 
finan e f lad ton r ahtlj held up to adm rat on 
as a flnanc er and a pcact cal econom st A a 
poht an he had an opponent of equal cal bre n 
U xrae as a hnan r he dominated h a g ne a on 
It 3 po ble to enlarge on hi li t e flnanc al fnilureu 
Bu tisbeyondqu tonthatwhenb hadlocomidetc 
the work of otlers ho completed t well that whle 
he was n power the coun ry not only pad ts way 
but kne T how t pa d t that the econom e» which 
turn a defic t nto a su plus w ere obf a ned bv h a 
superb adraim trat re skill tha o mprovmg th« 
plan of na onal finan e he did not do i at the expense 
of b nesa enterj but on the contrary left that 
enterpr e health and eixst c so that n 1514 twenty 
years al er he re ired t could eu. ta n the stress of 
an mmenselv expenx re war w th a success whch 
far out d lanctxl tho tax pax ng capsc ty of other 
Great 1 Otters 

R h fe new n tl e Indus r al Bevolut on n 


r rospect the au hors js It s m leadin^, to assoc 
a e del berate plann nf» with the death of In e fa e 
I hen our tra tanan p o 1 m t end they t U us 
ly thit economi I fe mu t be pUnn 1 Deal ng 
hthosernce of B n hami in he ay that n p red 
he log c ot pol t al demo nev ul t n u ] ty 
d quant ty for ab ise and ca te hat ppb d a 
m a uremen of soc 1 reform he n ax m s n" 
nd V dnaV happ s that t uppl ed an a gument 
f the freedom to omb ne and that et a alue 
nd V dual enl ghtenment Cobbett a d Owen 
re among the great rebel n he run teen h nfury 
Tngland Ca lyl anlPu-U uppl ed he n elle tual 
en th to the grow so alist mo em nt M 
T V ju tly sa 8 Carlyle ra^ed hut he never vote 
c Mocr X dreamt n{ a so b top a But t 

to the lo of Kirl Mr o g ve a dehn te shape 
be vague cc al m of the art 3 and nen of 1 f ers 
he a polement wr tea of the decade of ra onalixa 
0—19 m The con 1 d u" sen n of the 
ok X go b ant v vo deJ If Wet ern ip x! sn 
und rx n oiu: t me p s e ty w 1 «urel g ve as 
ve d ct Su c d vhil t of n oun I m n 1 
Th* book wa hr t p bh hed n 19 9 a I the 
rdedton wluehba beencaUedfo so ea y te t fies 
ts popua t and appeal It de e e hs and 
n m ra p 

Lenin 

By R Palme Dutt Make s of th New Wo Id 
nes Me r Ham h Haonl o L d 9 Great 
Ku 3 U b reet Londori W f 1 P cc 1* 01 n t 
S nee the da vn of hi century the voild has een 
he ^mergence and dnm can o of fou po chil 
pTsonahi es- Lenin n Ru a M ol m u Italy 
mal n 1 utkey and Gandhi n Ind i It vill he 
most ntere t ng and profitable st dy for a pi In o 
ph 0 h stor sn to compare nu contr t the e tour 
g eat oven ot ovu a e Lenin appeared as the he r of 
Karl Mitx nth he del be a e nten on of fo nd ng 
proletaris republ nEu a a afir ep towards 
he eslabl ha ent of p oletanan sm n the wold 
Mu-X o m o e up on tl e haos of the pos a T aly 
o g ve a inle a d tho ou hgo ng at onal n to 
sore pressed end self di ru n co n r K.emal 
an to med the k mxn of L ope to a s ronp 
u dy and heal hv ndv lual tit to hake hinds 
w th tie mo advanced d on of t world 

Gandh n ent on f the n the cond t on of the 

ma ca by g v n them pol t cal po er and e onom c 

tatux by th method of pa e re tan e and 

p r tual aa on of pol t a n h t can be sa d he 
the nher tor of Tol toy s deax and deal 
Mu ol m and Len can 1 e clubbf 1 to'^ her as 
U ta 0 s Kvnial an I Gsndh can be 1 el as 
Demo rat thou'*h n the trens t onal sti e t hapnens 
that the c two ha e to w cld the po rs of unoffic al 
D ctators Musso! n wants to stren then cap tal sm 
Lcti n has de froved it toot an 1 bran h They botl 
o-xed viol nt mo hods Kcmal s not comm tied 
to non V olence as Gandh x hut t true he s 
apano" of the use of violen e n fi t C cannot be 
sa d of Kemal that he e er u ed v olen e w th any 
thng of the horror that character ied tl e do ngs of 
'fussol ni or Len n Kemal a comm ttrd to tho 
European deals of progress hut Gandh s a confirmed 
opponent of W e tern c nl zat on and ndustriaJ m 
Mr Falme Dutt a book attempts at g v n„ a «ucc net 
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account of the 1 fe a d teach nga of the maVer of the 
present diy Rus. a He » a verj ardent adn rer of 
Lenin and a belie er n h a social pi lo«ophT tnoi 
He shares ll e hope of Lcmn that 1 s he r s the Com 
mnnist Internat onal Mr Dutt con ludes ai th this 
eihortat on Through the Conimun st Internat onal 
t fall to those living after Lcn n n eond I one of 
deepening ^orld cns s anl urgenca to be able to 
earrv forw<ird th fight a fight for no Lm ted a ms 
h t for a ne I era of human ty to the final vietory 
which t as I s tnumph to na gurafe I it wh eh 
he could not 1 ve to comjle e 

This will we are afra d rcma nap oua hope in 
the face of the trend of events n the c v 1 ed world 
Communi in has not spread n EurQjie on the other 
hand captali-m is be ng strengthened hv ts new 
tower of streno’th laicsm Even Ru->s a aa that 
great fcend of the Sov ets Mr t 11 Shaw has sa d 
isbecomng an impress ve monument of the inevita 


b Iity of grsdualness Mr II G Wells too recently 
declared that Russia was go ng to demonstrate that 
n matters of tniod and w U a theorv could not ev st 
withoBt its opposite and that when yoa st Qe all 
oppos f on jou nit nlately destroy your own energy 
&o mneh for the internal policy in Sov ct Russ a 
Its ex emaf pobcy is fast undergo ng change its 
entrv into the Lragac of Nations — the League as it 
has been formerly cilled by the Soviets in contempt 
of mpenal ts and cap tal ts — marks a sign Scant 
rhange n its foregn pol cv we hear the st U more 
tartting announcement that Russ a will support 
France in a future European War These facts do 
not just fy the faith of Mr Palme DutC 

Anyhow as the only book of its s ze now ara laUe 
g ving an ins ght into the gen us and thought of Lenin 
we sronld recommend th s book to all students of 
soc al pbilosophv and of great personalities 
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Economies of Business Life 
By Sir Henry Penson Cambridge Lmrersly 
Press letter Lane London Pnce net 
Sir Henry Pen on has already ach eved great name 
and fame as the anthor of the s mplest ntrodu t oo 
to econom s ths an be wn ten Th* Eeow’nx. of 
Erery dau L fe The two small volumea of that book 
have pyen i. a f U sens.* of the capac ty of S r H nry 
Pensou to be clear and direct n expres on This 
book that n rnduces the reader to the eomplicated 
finan almrehenumof to<iiyfullvju.tfiestfa«reputa 
t on for clar t\ and directness he hae achiey^ Rot 
liemg a treat se or a spec alist a work t calls for 
noon csm of matter As for the manner and m> hod 
of pre entat on t leaves noth nv to be desired W® 
cannot do l«t er than to hope that this book will 
serve aa an admirable compan on to the other book 
of S r Henry and that the two tc^elher w U belj th® 
general reader and the beginner to nndeistsnd 
this mystenou sc ence which t s to many 


0 possess t 

•et tog earl' 

n ng of a r 


Indian Finance Year Book 1934 

Annual Supplement to Indmn F nnne J Br ah 
Indian Street f a c tta Rs % 

When the ecnnomi b tory ol th s \eeade cornea 
to be wnttc 1854 3 will by all token be found 
ue mportancp For wbje t s 
y that the year marke I the bc" n 
It a certs n that t has eewi the 
world eettle down to the vast ebanges which m 
part brought about and m part followed thenn 
prwendentea depres on It is weU known that 
econom sts and bosmesamen have outl aed the first 
flush of entho asm about the revival of trade ol 

wS 

iK-J they are now persuaded that though there 
haa been a percept ble n provement lo world trade 

automat rally go forward 1 Dchecked to the beriita 

of preaprev wh ch n were con, dered th* 


conn “Hiev have veered round to the view that 
iniemaloiial trade has more or leas come to be 
atab hzed at a sew low level and that the scope of iti 
expansion s extremely km ted by the new onentat on 
ol ecoDom o pol cy in almost every country of the 
world This le however not to be mistaken for an 
unn tigal^ peas DU»m aboot the prospects of world 
ecosomy It is by no means impoa. ble that wbai 
the nat ons lose n fore gn trade m ght be made up 
by the *t mulation of product re and d stnbut ye 
acbnty snih n the borders of each nat on It follows 
tketetor* that the tecovery from depress on is to be 
and for the matter of that will be sought along 
lines unfam bar to th' reeime of internat onal trade 

^ bemns the review of Indian nat onal finances 
■n 1933 34 m the new Indan F nance lurBook 
It needs no saying that the note etruck ra the passage 
quoted w the true reflect on of present day econom o 
tho ght and pract ce Economic nat onahsm will be 
in the forefront for a long time to come if only to 
enable tl» countr es of the world to settle down to a 
Dom al econom c life after the abnormal eondit on, 
wh ch were crested by a policy of nntempered pol t cal 
mft omfi-sm Wiiuwvi Vj t -yfina^i. yaJ.-me, "tt thA 
M e*t lor nearly a cent irv 

The I ear Bool of this year mamta n, the h gh level 
the prenoua ssues have atta ned It s an inraluable 
guide to the student of economic problems no Ie«-, 
than to the polit cian and the legislator Statistics 
ate given in full short introductory notes are g yen 
<m each tope to enable the reader to understand 
the e^nificance of the figures Lo branch of econom o 
1 fe has been left w thontnotce Important industries 
areg yenspee alattent on Inshort t is as perfect a, 
a hiiane at d rectory should be 

Report on the Progress ot Civi! Aviation 
in India 1933 34 

Published for the Directorate of C vil Aviation 
Government of India by the Manaaer of Puhlicat ons 
New Deth 


BOOKS 

Aviation n still in ita suokling stage of bc^liood 
ID India It has to grow very much beftae it can 
pretend to come anywhere near the second or even 
the thirdrate nations o£ tbt Meat The Foreword 
to tlua Report admits that the development is sloir, 
but there is every evidence that the eipansion 
movement is not a passing phase and that it is steadily 
gathering force and broadening its bisis 'While 
we do not want to be so ungracious aa to deny any 
progress in Indian Cml aviation we feel that it is 
loo low to thank the Government for the advance 

Ihis years leport includes graphs ahnwing the 
growth of aviation under gis representative headv 
As is espected of all blue books there is plentj of 
statistics to enable us to study the subject 

The Indian Insurance Year-Book. 1933 

Published by the authority of the Government of 
India Copies can be had of the Sfanager of Publics 
tions New Delhi 

The problems confronting Indian insurance an 
many some of them, have assumed senous proper 
tions Competition by non Indian Companies is 
very severe the clamouf for proteetioo to Indian 
insurance haa begun to be audibly end distinctly 
made Sir N N Sircar Will soon have to tackle tins 
problem, nianj and divergent views »iH be placed 
^oTB him for consideration Alone among Indian 
industries it is imperative that the interestn of the 
consumer roust play the most predoEntoanC part in 
any discussion of proter-tion to Indian insurance 
One other problem of equal msgnuude is that of (be 
new companies They are springing as fast as possible 
The advent of a Urge number of new oompaiues 
says the Actuary to the Government of India in his 
Report now under review has reaufied in intensify 
mg the struggle for existence and forcing up expensca 
to uneconomic levels This certainly cannot be 
regarded as a healthy development Most of the 
companies of under 20 years standing have not yei 
secured a footing and the mdiscriniinate fiontation 
of new life assurance companies will not be condnciv« 
to the best interests of the enterprise in India, 
especially m view of the fact that no less (ban &4 
companies have been estabh hed in the last four years 
It IS also noteworthy that during re^nt years 5 
compauiea had to go into liquidation within 3 years 
of their eaistenco as they faded to secure projivr 
business This must serve as a wanung to the Indian 
business community that rush to start new compames 

The Innrance V<ar Bool vnll help the student 
and the businesaman to solve the problems connected 
with Indian insurance as it gives the latest facts and 
figures available regaidmg the position of that 
industry in India 

Bramwell Booth. 

By Catherine Bramwell Booth klossrs Rich and 
Cowan Ltd , Maiden Lane, Strand, London Price 10s 

Two motives have governed man since hi» appear 
anoo on this planet one intended to satisfy hia 
physical needs and the other hia spiritual needs 
the economic motive and the religious rnotive These 
two hare been fighting with each other lor ascendancy 
in the breast of man , more often th* ecoaonuc hsa 
suppressed the religious motive Few if any have 
been successful in ejecting a workable compromue 
between the two 

Unbka the economic motive, the religions motivn 
IS not so insistent, mainly because It does not preae 
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Itself iipon the man in hi', day to day life The 
povulnlity of man a forgetting his gpicitua! side is 
certainly great Great teachers of religion and 
philosophy have taken upon th mselves the high and 
aednona ta»k of reminding man of the spirit in him 
Whether the interpretation of the spirit m man by 
ne teactier la truer than that by another teacher , 
I ifa quite immaterial thii of course does not blind 
H to thofaet that much innocent blood has been shed 
setthug the supenority among these hypotheses 
V htefa alter all they must remain 

Of the various teachers of h imanitj Buddlia 
T-vus Christ and M ihammed commissioned their 
h ciplestospread the gospel which they hav( preached 
Buddhism spread with remarkable rapidity but 
3 ter a few centuries it ceased to be the dynaimo 
pmselytising agen y which it was at the beginning 
The followers of Mohammed made converts to their 
told very goon and quick within about two hundred 
j ears the whole of Asia Minor had been converted , 
ud mroads have been made into India Since then 
I has steadily grown in numbers though of late its 
onversions are not ag great as it once used to be 
"* he one religion that has consistently kept up its 
cord of proselytisat on throughout its history is 
< hnstiamty Even to day its capacity for increase 
number is not less though the spread of know ledge — 
lentific and philosphical— and the grow tb of national 
isi c thinking are senous ob‘tBcles m the way of any 
veafed reiigiou 

One of the latest of these pto«elytis ng end evangel 
lOg agencies la the Salvation Army the life of whose 
creat orgsnuer is vividly portrayed to us in this hoo'k 
y bis gifted daughter Bramwell Booth was the aon 
ii WjUiam Booth the Founder of the Salvation Aimy 
la 1878 the Army was spiritually and hgally estah 
I shed wsth the father as General and the sou as 
( hief of the sta^ If greet thinga can be collared 
to email. tVilham wss the Jesus Christ and Bram 
veD the St Paul of the Salvation Army 
In the pages of Catherme are portrayed the life 
nd work of a great human figure that spent its all 
n the apuitual service of humamty m the direotioa 
It conctived to be the best We say Aunvaa 
dchberately because we find m Bramwell none of 
the stern asceticism and aloofness that are often 
the chsractemtics of greet religious leaders Hia 
childlike nature his chivalrous disposition Jus energy 
and capacity for work his honesty his humility, his 
gift of humour his ail pervading love and above all, 
lus houtless ambitions to turn all souls to God — these 
make an indelible impression on the mind of the 
reader Written as the book is with plenty of 
quotations from the letters and speeches of Bramwell, 
we feel as if we are taken into the secrets of the great 
mans mental and moral makeup We have this 
book with a feeling that we have lived with Bramwell 
all the time •we were with this book we place this 
book down with the sad thought that there is no 
mote to read A gripping and inspiring book, 
Catherine deserves the. warm thanks of all lovers of 
great personalities for having so artistically pictured 
her father to the reader 

R. 

Education m Ancient India 

By Dr A S Altefcar The Indian Book Shop, 
Benares City Pnee Ra 3 
Dr Altckar gives us a syatematio exposition of the 
ideas, sdeals and realizations of ancient Indian eduea 
Uon That ancient India had a system of education 
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comparaMe with that of anv other aneient land m 
DOW bevond donht All that we need u an exhanrtrec 
and entical study of that education in the light td 
modern research Br Altekar can fairly claim to 
have EuccessfuU) done it It is a good thing that 
an Indian scholar has done it for ua , for whatcrer 
may be the other quabhcatinns of an European 
scholar, certainty he cannot enter into the geniits 
of our race and culture as an Indian does 

The fir-t chapter is devoted to a description of tho 
rituals connected with education The aecond deals 
with the important topic of the teacher and the 
student In ancient India the teacher was accorded 
a very high place He was highlv respected and 
venerated The re'ation between the teacher and 
the etudent was hhal in character The contact 
between the teacher and the taught was so intunato 
that the former indelihlj mfluenced the litter It 
IS heard evervwhere at the present day that tho 
modem educational -.3 stem is defective, because it 
lacks the intimate contact between the master and 
the pupil which was the characteristic of the old 
educational method M e personally think that we 
need not ven much deplore this lack of roatact 
Great and good teachers are rare to find and it 
may not alnav' he that the influence of a teacher 
mav not be for good There is no u-« discounting 
the possibility of some teachers mamng the dc'iinieo 
of the stodents A Yajnavalkta or a hilabhadra is a 
trea».UTe a Jowetc or a Green is equally a treasure 
But It IS within our knowledge tut treasure^ are 
tare to bed Even when we have Eoood a great and 
good figure, is there sot the possibility of the indi- 
vidoslitv of the stad'‘ni> being suppres'cd * n« 
count It to be a great loss if it bappen-i The moden 
reeiJrabal avatem does not bind the student to one 
teacher, he comes into contact with a vanetv of 
figures he i' ofiered the opportunity to choose the 
one whu m inteUrctualli and spintuallv neareet 
to him An aflectionate and a lortog relationship 
II liom between the student and the teacher whom 
he has found with the result that there is a fiover 
and A bloutn which marks out the greet European - 
nniTersities We know «hat the mte^tuai freedom 
of India was practicallr kJled out of existence by tho 
degeneracy, that must come of this guruknla evslcni. 
The life of the student as depicted m the* third 
chapter was one of rigorous discipline and traimng 
The cum. ula of studies consisted mainlv of religious 
and philosophieil hterature though »t mnat be said, 
m faime»«, that fine arte — architecture end scnlpture 
— were not o^lected Female education was high 
m quantity and in quahty, but in the rauraiuk period < 
the neglect of the education of ladies assumed siriom 
ness Jlilitarv training was not neglected Tho 
most noticoable want in the whole system wai tbo 
practical absence of primary and mass education 
Ancient India had its own great uoirersities, of 
which all Indiana ought to be proud Taksha bJa. 
Nalanda Benares % alabhi and \ikramasda were 
the mo-*! famous centre* of learning while Ibnw 
were many colleges scattered all over the coonliy. 
Dr Altekar desenhes to us the centres of cnltuie and 
some important colleges There ms stale aid to 
education without state control— a lesson that 
must be learnt by the modern CTOvermneut of Tn.!.. 
Endowments were coranioii beaming was glonfied, 
and there was widespread de«ire for enlightenment 
The aim of education in ancient India was Ihe 
budding up of character «leU reliance was empha 
sired Education was not otherworldly as man** 
civiv and social duties were insisted upon But the 


canonical sanction that came into vogue unpedrsi 
tvserxch As Dr Altekar says, ‘It the Rahn Ketu 
theory of eclipses has continued to retain its hold 
over the popular Hindu mind for the last I 500 years 
and more,, in spite of the scientific can-o of eclipses, 
the reason is that Hindu scholarship was much in 
the leading strings of religion to carry on any active 
propaganda against its hypotheses The discontiao 
anceof dissect ion m medical training and the abandos 
ment of agriculture by the Brahmanas Buddhists and 
Jams are also to be attnbuted to the hold of the 
progressively puntamcal notioa* over the popular 
mild ' Of course, as the anthor points out, till the 
fifteenth century, even m Europe, theology stopped 
the progress of re'.crach and knowledge , but medem 
Europe has progresfcd so far that even if India begins 
to dav to gird up her loins, it will take two hundred 
years to come anywhere near it, by which time we 
don’t know where Europe will be The sinking of 
superstition has been too deep m tho Hindu mind, 
a violent pull and shake is necessary to awaken it 
out of Its languor..and stupor 
We are thankful to Dr A Altekar for pUewg 
a readable account of our ancient education into 
our band*. 


Tho General Principles of Economies, 

By A I Saunders Published by Kaju Prw 
Madura P VI 4St> and viu 

Of the making of books in economics there is no end 
The libraries abound in test books and treatises Them 
IS A reason for the abundance of literatnre on the 
subject for in tbs modem world everyone willy nfiJy 
IS obbged to take interest in econonue affairs Ban 
are gone by when oar economic environment couid 
be regards as a pven quantity and there was bnt 
little to disturb the even tenor of individnal life or 


bordering on chaos m the ecoaomie world there U a 
prrsisteot demand both from schoola and the gen^l 
pubbe for oooks purporting to eiplam the mystencM 
workings of the economic machme in the toils 01 which 
everyone of us seems to have been “ught 
Dr Saunders book therefore is well tuned and fulft^ 
a definite need No doubt there are many b«5kj 
on economrca but his contnbution te not one too many 
Tbe demand for economic literature is proving well 
nigh m«aliAble though unfortunately for tbe wntcr of 
books this demand 1* sought to be satisfied through thb 
copies in the libraries or through friend* whose books 
berome private circulating bbranes 

Dr Saunder'’ FrineipJaa 1* a text book in eco- 
noours in the be^t «en«e of tbe term The mam bodv 
of economic doctrine is eet forth 'clearly, precisely 
and m a manner which brmg* out the interdepen- 
dence of tbe various part* of the science One could 
quarrel with his mam divisions, e j under the chapter 
entitled " The Exchange Process ” he treats tbe 
problem of value and the theory of monev Though 
there la ample warrant (or it in American wnfers, 
the student new to economics gets a clearer grafp 
of an intricate part of the science if after the manner 
of Marshall he were told that Exchange is concerned 
wrth valuxtion which is the central problem o! 
economic theory while money as a species of appbed 
eoonomicB is entitled to separate though not inde 
pendant treatment 
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The book has some excellent features It mcot 
porates the late t developments m econom c bc ene® 
and the authors statements are ivell supported by 
apt quotat one and foot notes wh ch lead the enqu r 
ing student to the or ^mal sources Ther s a Terv 
useful sect on on Stat st cal and Mathemat cal E ono 
m c ‘^tat st cs and Mathemat ca have now become 
verj necessary tools of discovery n the eronom c 
terra n The bncf survey ot econom e tbou^l sets 
forth n a small compas th rhole rang of the 
development of the var o s schools and the mportant 
contt h t ons of the pr he pal wr ters Last but rot 
least there is a sele I hlhography arranged in sec 
t ona corre pond m: to the chap era n the hooks 
It s the bane of the unter of a text that he produces 
the mpress on that the whole scenes s eon a ned 
w thm the tw o covers of h 8 book Perhaps such guod 
impres on fostered to nciea e the marbetahibtv 
of the book But Dr Saunders s oneerned vr tb 
the spread of knowledge and h s h hi ngrapby shows 
that he does not p etend that he has onfined the 
whole of econom w sdom w th n b s book 
There is only one respect n wh ch the hook a not a 
dec ded succcs The author announces n the pre 
face that one of b eh 'f * ms s to apply as far aa 

S 5SS ble the pr ne pies outl ned to Ind an condit ooa 
ut the references to Ind a n the ma tv bodv of h s 
work are few and far between and b yond pous 
w thes that euch and such a reform may be cart ed 
out there s no sc ent ho expo t on of our econom c 
problems He w hes hs study to developthetrua 
sp r t of Setvan $ of Ind a For such a purpo e 
much more a required tbao stray references to lodjan 
econom que t ona nterspereed n the body of a 
vork on the pr nciples of econom cs In « new ed 
t on of th book the Ind an a de could be greatly 
expanded and f w th n theln taof a mall text book 
t a found mpoa hie to comb ne the desrptve 
and analyt cal econom a of Ind a w th the general 
autvey of econom c theor ea the author may g ve up 
the attempt to apply the pr n plea to Ind an dond 
t ona 

On the whole the author has wt tten an excelleot 
hook wh b w 11 meet the requ cementa both of the 
College student and the general reader in erarch of 
a clear and con e staten ent of econom c pr nc 

V L DSouxa 

Journalism as a Carosr 

By Abdul Maj d Bau (ozamercisl Book Co 
Lahore Pr e Ra '’8 

There are few books n Ind a wh ch ran «erve as 
gu de« to young and asp r ng joumahsts Mr Rsu e 
book meets a long felt want M e commend t to mJI 
who w sh to take up journal sm as a profe on n th s 
country 

A V B 

Maya 

Some more ^ou h Indian Star es By Hilton 
Brown Xn Press 20 Bnt h iDihan Street Calcutta 
T South Indian readers at any rate the name 
of Jlr Hilton Brown s fam I ar \\ ho has not read 
and has not enjoyed the humour and the portra 
tare of Sooth Ind an I fe n h s short stones f Here 
s another nosegav of au h ones 
Cood as these stor cs are w6 are afra d that they 
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do not repre ent the best effort of Mr Brown Some 
of the stones whch appeared ntheff d ere real 
treats Though the e are not among h s best they 
do pos e s cons detahle charm an 1 what s more 
sytrpathet c and lear understanding ot our 1 te 

A \ r 

The Problem of Public Morality 

B U P Knahnama harvd of Benares Puhli.hed 
hj he Bebg o en he Bureau 1 3 Govindappiv 
Ka ak Street G T Madras Pn p 8 As 

this Ant Mayo Pamphelt \o 3 attempts at a 
r onal s ent fic pract al a thor at ve yust 
to oflyevalas caste and t s cU med that the 
CO sal calumny heaped by M as May o on Mutber 
Ind a IS h re cleared off by tho spaile otk of 
sc nt he log 

I\ e feel that all the labour expended sm tb s 
pamphlet has been a was e for whatever m^ht 
ha been the cause of thp nst tutlon of the Devadasl 
B> m t s pslefen h e at the pre««at day We 
ba sufh ent reasons to contend ago a t the 

r* a e of the aystem e en a the t n of ts start 

w do not want to enter nto them now But ihff 
V dea of a lass of pro' tutes be ng maiata ned 
f the benefit of the k ng« nobles intelleotuala 
a d cl me I so abhor ea to the ideas of moral ty 
hch we have been brought up The arnment 
tl nc there nil be clandes ue prost tut on ou^t nob 
t e urged as reformers are making super b man 
eff rts to mprote the morals of the countryntnn ae 
a whole Mabatma Gsndh asd I r S Muthulaksl m) 
R d —to name only the most prominent of the 
I I an retormera now living a e keen on the aboht on 
o b s mu b detea ed y ten 
Ihe quotat on from Havelock FUis unfortunate 
much aa we know hat there ts no more ardent 
»e efotmet than that greateat oi hv ng awtual 
p bolog t Though man may be polygamous by 
na ure still the deal of monooamv says Ellis 
waaevenbythe re men of the anc ent e vi wt ons 
fo nd to he the grea e t deal mod fur evolving 

an perfc t ng th man and he ra e It a n the 
na ura of t ng scripture to s ut one a purpose to 
n oke the a d of Havelock Fibs 
\\ e grant that BxUgalora Nagarathnam m ght have 
a cw of the Devadao system more m consonance 
wi tho wrtecB B t we lave every grourid to 
he TO that la not th op moo cotnmorily held 
among the Bisters of that comm n ty Soc al od um 
and econom c d fficul es stand n the waj of the 
reclamat on of these un ortunale lad es and when 
our leaders put forth the r efforts to help them to 
be ome re u ai fam ly members e have no doubt 
they w U settle down a good and virtuous wives and 
mothers 

It 3 a cur ou empma or renv of our Sanatamsts 
ps chotc^ that while they object to a perfectly 
ra onal and ac ent fic s stem of con raiepton they 
are blind to the ethically oSens v e and morally 
obnoxious nature of the Devadaa system 

" I V 1 
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PLANNED ECONOMY FOR INDIA 

By SIR M. VISVESVARAYA 


rpHIS book IS, perhaps, the first systematic exposition we have 
■*“ of the Indian economic problem in all its varied aspects, ' 
based on unassailable facts and remarkable for the powerful and 
passionate plea it puts forth for organizing India in the economic 
field on a thought-out cohesive plan. Crammed with facts, some 
absolutely exact and others closely estimated, the book is bound 
to make an irresistible appeal to all well-wishers of the country. 
The comparative study of nations and the “ look on this picture 
and on that ” aspect presented is an original feature of the 
volume The mam atm is to induce the Government and the 
people to work for doubling the country’s income in ten years, 
and the adoption of a Ten-Year Plan for the purpose. The book 
lays down the incontrovertible dictum that the true path to the 
country's economic advance lies, not in isolated attempts at 
reform or in detached schemes taken up at random, but in the 
adoption and systematic prosecution of a comprehensive country- 
wide plan and programme. Timely to a degree, coming so soon 
after the issue of the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee 
Report on the Indian Reforms, it is destined to attract wide 
attention in this country and outside of it by its critical analysis. 
Its broad outlook and its eminently constructive characterr 
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a definite answer to the fjue'tioii KUborste 
statistical data lot siMng «urh a definite 
ansi\fr for the period 1900 1*^30, were pnen 
hv Dr Thomas m hi« paper on ‘ Popnlation 
and Production 1920 1932 ” Hia ronclueiou 
'ssdS that prodnction bad increased fa'<tiT tban 
population during the period l^KXV-lStO This 
g^\e ri'C to -n interesting discussion in the 
course of which it was pointed out that the 
appeal to ftati-tas gave a scientific tu»n to the 
Ftudc of that imj>o’tan» prol leui The popola 
tion prohWm in Sind was dealt with Iit Mr 
Alalk-hant (‘'hikarpur) and papers on inter 
provincial migration® were read bi Mr D V 
Bt.neq>-a (Dacral aud Mr ^ \ Iyer (Dacca' 
The Ceutenan of the death of T R ilalthns, 
the author of the well kuonn theoft of f-opnla 
tion fell on 29th December the date of this 
discussion aud Mr Manohat fail (E\ Aluiatcr, 
Punjab) and Pr Sluke’jec made peeches 
eulogizing the zernces reudered bv that eco 
D0iai«t and appealed for a research hnteao 
for the stud} of popuhtioQ probl-m* A 
Committee was appointed (or eonieoing a 
conference and for seeking the co*opi ration of 
me-linal men and others intere'ted lo the studv 
of population problems 


Addressing the Indian Science Congress 
held in Calcutta on JauuarN 2 Hu Excel 
leno} the \ iceroy spoke asfollons on the contn 
bunon of the Indian Oovernment to 'scientific 
Se'Carch — mac be a^ked what part does 
Gofernment pUv or propONe to pla\ in India a 
contnbutionto science Membersof theCongress 
will need no elaborate reminder of wliat the 
Government of India hare done and are doing 
in this respect Three scientific sen ices 
whose work has woj world wide recogiutiOQ 
owe then inception and existence to their 
imtiatii e 1 refer to the geological, tb» metco 
rological and the zoological surveys of India 
Further the Medical Research Department of 
Goiernnient of India and the Indian Revearcb 
Fund Association which is financed by them 
hare done much to alienate human s,.fleninr 
in combating tho^e fell di5<>ases which are stiU 
so powerful and so destructive In the promo 
tiou of agricultural research of winch the 
prosperity of out agricultural masses so ntaDj 
depends they stiD take a useful share throngh 
the agency of the Imperial Council of Avncid 
tural Eese-ireh The problems of India s 
forests, a great economic asset, also receive 
attention in the laboratones of ‘he Forest 
Research Institute Debra Duu Again a 
bureau of industrial information and research 


Ripst, Dnir Relief 
The Icsislattou undertaken b} various pro- 
Tinces for relieving of rural iiidebte<ln»-s 
formed the current topic for discussion at tie 
Conference Mr ilanohar I,al spoke on tie 
debt legislation m the Punjab and evpres>el 
his disapproval of some oi the measures for 
curta ling interest Me'Nsrs Mulerjee, Kinl 
and (•mumukh Sincb gate an account of tl* 
agnciiltural relief legislation m the Uniteil 
Pronnees Prof Thomas made a review cl 
the Debt Concibafion Pourds in the Central 
Proviticcs He also shoued that legislation 
was not enough, measures mu-t be taken to 
increase Ibe income of the misses. Mr 
Bhulabai Dcsai (Head of the Congress Parha 
tnentary Board) spoke ou the pitiable coudi 
liou of the rural masses and opinrd that there 
WAS bard'v any profit from agriculture in the« 
da} 3 

Papers were aI«o read on the econonnc 
hU'tory of India m the 19th century by Messrs. 
B B ilukerji (Patna), B R Misra (CaunpoK^ 
and Pitaram Pastn (Andhra), and others. 
It was decided to hold the next Cofifereuce 
at Dacca 


IS in the pTOCt«s of formation and onlv last 
month a Congtess of Road Engineers met to 
devise wav* and means of«orgaiimngre«eanli 
in problems of road construction In modern 
times a eountty without maps is a ' dark 
continent” The preparation of such maps 
has been accepted m India for many years 
piast as an important fuiictioo of Government 
The topographi'.al maps of this countr} which 
the Survev of India produce bear comparison 
with those of anv other country This 
enumeration of the Central Governroents 
activities has not been made lu an) spirit of 
self congratulation It is intended merelv to 
indicate that I aud m} Government have not 
been unaware of the benefits which should be 
derived from scientific re^earLh I hasten to 
add that we “hall contmne to render ajsijtam*^ 
in these directions to «uch an extent as onr 
resources permit Nor ;s mv account in 
sense exhaustive of the share of the state iw 
ecientific research present consti 

tutional structure responsibility for many 
branches of scientific actmtv, as for cxampl® 
in medicine, industry and agriculture, re t® 
within their own territorial limits with Provin 
Tul Government I have not touched upon 
their achievements omug to limitations of 
time as well as of information 



The Economics of Imperfect Competition. 

By E da Costa, B A (Oxon ) 


Witliiii the last eight jeat^ — and mote 
particularly in the la=t three — there has 
emerged in economic analjsis a new depat 
tUTC the significance which fops not apj eat 
to ha\e been general y recognized The best 
expositions of this change ar** coiitamed in 
two works of singular merit — The Fconnm s 
of Imperfect Competition b) Joan 'Robimon 
and MoTopolistic Competition hj Chim 
herlain — hut *h reniarkabl" contnbotion to 
economic science made bj these wiiteia lias 
hardly been realized even amongst economic 
theorists Bnefly the departure toi si ts in 
discarding the system of perfect competi*ion 
as a working model of the economic world 
and in tr* atnig it merelv as a snecial and 
highly artificial case of imperfect competition 
— the case in which the demand cut\e 
for tl c product of an individual firm is lu 
finitelv elastic The vreat defects of the olier 
and classical theory have continued to accu 
muUte aul there has lonz been a feeling even 
amongst its exponents that it needed some 
sort of drastic Maendment to meet the facts 
of the real world Alofst everj work of 
economic theorv wliicii followed the older 
B\8tem had to invoke a violent dens cc 
mnclrino to explain why the world of tbeorv 
did not accord with the world of fac* Tins 
usually took the form o* an appeal to eco 
uomic Inctioi with some glih tall about 
the gri-ut complications of ecoi omics 
which msed a haze about all then reasonmg 
Tor example lu treating the Uhout nmlcet 
the Bisrem of perfect competition leaves quite 
unexplained the existence of unemployment 
A\Ticii deiliii" with the problem of waecs 
exponents of the clas ical theory first assume 1 
a perfect market in which case they had no 
room for uuemplovment an I then wheu they 
fnunl that unemployment was too persistent 
to be left out of account they treated it only 
to make insufficient allowance fo’ competi 
tion Fvtn Marshall and Edgeworth got 
themselves into endless difficulties by attempt 
ing to nde both in double harness all along 
the line It w is no good appeiling to 
economu friction because it could alwavs 
be rctalivted that vf friction was so mi 
portant it should have been in the omnal 
system and not dra '"ed in as an after thought 
It IS this frank recognition that erouomic 
friction — however caused — most he treated 
as part of the system that hav led to the 


Fconomics of Imperfect Competition Instead 
of ^mating perfec* competition as the rule and 
in perfect competition as the exception it 
wv iiecessarv to start at the other end — 
so netimes called the monopoly end — and to 
treat perfect coTupetition as a higVlv artificial 
sp ul case 

^his analvsis now practicallv coirplete, 
hi not merely sicceeded in ovcicoming ibe 
dit- ru'tie* of th“ perfect competition theorv 
It has increased the whole range of economic 
Cl ice enabling it to deal with a set of 
pr Wenjs for whivh the older an<ilv-us was 
qu tc unfitte I For example the p’^oblem 
of rocoutiUng the fac‘ that under perfect 
CO j elitioii firms must be of optimum size 
nih the existence of increi-sing returns was 
4 re insoluVle on the older theory It is 
u V seen tlia* if the a«»nmp leu of perfect 
< netition be dropped firms can be m equili 
bi urn even ohen thev are of less (or mote) 
th n the optimum sue vnd one v\a\ in which 
II teasing returns fin the uou technical Benve) 
d come about i5 by the reiaovAl of some 
ID perfection which ^as ij1b«rto prevented 

I optimum firms from adjastiog them 

cs to optimum size Mith the disposal 

of this difficulty ue also escape a ‘•ource of 
p onial trouble in the form of llarshall s 
R ) resentative Firm It will be Tememb»red 
t’ It It o IS precisely to overcome thu iiicon 
s teiicv between peifictly competitive eqiiiU 
hr urn an ’ mere isiug returtia that llarshall 
u rorlwed his conception of a R presentativ e 
r m Vi wed fiom the new angle this concep 
tl u appears futile and ev en somewhat abmrd 
It is futile because when the assumption of 
p rfect comjetitinn xs dropped the who’e 

II vivsis Can proceed without any difticu'ty 
It i moreover somewhat absurd in a world 
m which each entrepreneur is concerned with 
hi3 own profits onK to construct an analysis 
which pretends that his conduct is re^-aUted 
h some mvtl ic il firm earning an even more 
mvthicil reward called norniaJ profits 
The executive decisions to employ more or 
fewer resourcis ate not made industry wi-^e 
bv rertain controlkrs of the whole industry 
w\»h thew eyes on norina' profits but by 
a multitude of entrepreneurs evrmng profits 
for ceitvm firms 

It 13 this vital point which is made the whole 
centre of the new analysis The umt is not 
the industry hut the individual firm, and 
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the oalv aasumptiou ne^'C'i'tirs for equjliLnnm 
IS not the existenc® of competi*^ion a« the older 
economists seem to bwe thought hot '•he 
condition tlut ench entrupreneur masimises 
his own monev gains Thw ili«''o\eiT has 
led to a shght modification m the rnathematic»l 
technique emplored m economic anaijsis 
We now dispense with the ®upplj Curse of 
the Indus'ry Mid the DemanI Curse of the 
Industry our concern being entirelv with tlie 
corresponding curves an in lisudnal firm 
or lather s\i*h the corresponding marginal 
curses — I'l* , the rrargmal co t curse siid the 
margiual resenne curse M hat are the con i 
derations which lead an individual employer 
A (say) to eMpanl or loutract bis output » 
A expands or contracts his output not vrith 
reference to normal profits, or the demand 
and «apph cursvs of the indodis, but 
merely beciu.se in hia ossn circums ances 
he finds he can increase lus ossn profit bs so 
domg In other wonls he consnfer> lus own 
marginal co't and marginal reseoue urse< 
Output k> fixed a* that point at srhnh the 
maroinal revenue curve of the ind sidoHl 
firm cuts the margmal cost curve* It i« 
the»e two curves which furnish s^ wnh the 
requisite information m deciding at srhat 
point an en rep'eneur fixes his output and th> 
new technique i« ba«ed fundamental') on 
the«e two curves instead of the older curses 
of supnly and demand When the indisidual 
demand and supph curves ate psen the 
corresponlmg marguial curses are dttenm 
niter and then the whole analysis can proceed 
s ithout ans reference to the vo’nme of profit } 

• U tte mirginal rerenne u greater than marginal 
cost it would par lum to expand output if Jess he 
would have to contract output In equilibnum 
inargiDa] revenue must therefore be equal to marginal 

t Cf Joan Kobmaon Tkt i^cononucs (//itp'rfed 

Compflitwa Chap H 



This point has been laboured to show that it 
is not the volume of profit relatisely to anr 
* normal ’ level that determines the coadi 
tions of eiimhbnum hut merel) the nature 
cf the indisidnal marginal revenue and 
marginal cost curses This result explain." 
at once ore of the questions «o bsffimg to tho'C 
nurtureiion the perfect competition theor) On 
that theory firms earning le'<> than ‘ nonual 
profits must go out of existence and new firms 
must eutef industries earning more than normal 
profits But ss e 'ee all around u« the persu>ten« 
of firm* s hich have uo chance of earning 
normal profits and we al'O ive indnstnea m 
which although proofs are abose ‘normal’ 
no new entry takes p'ace Th" behasiour 
of t' e cider economists m the face of the.'C 
fids was a mere evasion of the difficulty 
Instead of admitting frankly that their 
system 'omehoss did not represent the real 
svotM the) coiiceiTtsl the notion of nett 
profits ’ snth allosvance« for other adrautagw 
and «o on But this artifice although d 
might have helped in h few mstiuces is quite 
luadeqoatc to explain away the unrespouax*- 
De«s of the economic sssteui to profits. It 
now appears that the real explanation T« t» 
m imj-erfect competition I nder imperfwt 
competitiou firms tnaj be in equilihnnm while 
tVir profits are either ■•uper nonral or ‘ub- 
norm..] even lu ca es where the imperfection 
does not take the form of re triction of entrv | 
This IS but one of mauj facts in the real 
world whjch the eeouomies of imperfect com 
I'etitioa has made clear Pethap'* an even 
peater triumph of the new technique is m 
connection with the theory of wages That 
theory has alwavs been the weikest link in 
the sv tem of the ol ler economises sin plv 
t-ecause the assumption of perfect competi 
tion in the labour market w<is completelv 
at variance with f cts It cau now be shewn 
that a slight modification of the niargmA 
1 ro-luttiv ity anah«is adapted to deal with 
m»perf“ct competition furnishes u« with as 
sativfactori a theory of wa^es as we are ever 
likel) to reach The anlaysis so developed 
IS also adequate for the solution of a range of 
problems ahvavs outride the scope of the 
classical theory The^e problems connected 

A B IS the marginal revenue curve CT) is 
marginal cost curve The profit is given bv PQftS 
but It IS nol the proUt which has regulated the output 
That IS filed bp P, the }omt of intersection of the 
nunginal revenue and marginal cost curves 

{ These cases can easily be represented diagratna* 
trcaHy / r 
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T\nth exploitation dud inonopoK and mono 
psony o£ labour have for the Brst time been 
adequately explained The monopol} and 
nionopsonj of laboui are me^'elj special cases 
of Atonopolj and "Mouopsoi-y tbeory and prat 
tically the whole of that theoiy can le dealt 
with by the marginal techmqu<* used m the 
economies of imperfect competition in a much 
more satisfactorj way than hj the enmber 
some difas technique u«ed bv M«isbdU 
and bis followers 

It wuU be clear to all except those bbnded 
by prejudice that the new anais^va emblem 
us to ispense coniplete^j with the old for it 
contains within itself the whole of tl>e perfect 
competition ♦heory That theory is mereh 
a special case of a much more far r<*aphi ig 
technique and all ] rohlem of perfect com 
petition are immediatrfv soluble bv mihing 
the necessary modihcationa in the final resilts 
obtained for imperfect cotnpetdion Me ha^e 
in fact otil) to put E (the elasticity of demand 
of the proluct of niindmdual fitm)aait>finit\ 
m all formula! oltaiiied for imperfect competi 
tion and we obtain the cortespoudino: 
results for perfect competition \V e are 
thus freed from the ven heavy duty 
of reading the older economi ’a whose 
\N0ths are now oiih important as trac 
ing the growth of econonac thought Un 
fortunately the older economists have sue 
ceedel m conquering not merely our mmds 
but also OUT hearts and there exists to day 
when better methoiN than theirs are at hand 
a stubborn adherence to the classical theot\ 

The fioierament of Bomlay have can.{u1i\ 
considered the question of revis on of the 
present constitution of the Prosiucial Agncul 
tural Research Committee The Committee 
consists of fi\e of&uals two trade representa 
■tives one repteserta'iit e o'l 'Science one non 
ofiicial member iron Sind interested m agncid 
tiue and fise non official members of the 
Legislative Council The nntoary dirtv of 
thi. Conimit*ce is to examine oil programmes 
of development and research which the 1 ocal 
• Governm-*nt mav propo«e to refer to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research It 
13 therefoTt, desirable to strengthen its scientific 
side bv the inclusion of at lej«t one more 
scientific expert from the stag of the Agncul 
tural Department ard a Professor of Biology 
from one of the Colleges affibated to the 
Bombay Uiuversity, who need not necessanlv 
be an official Itisequally de'^uable tohave a 
strong and representativt non official element 


This 13 par ly no doubt di e to its comptra 
tive simphfitv but it is also because of the 
w « 111 which economic science has been 
ta iglit at Universities Me have been 
t ight to regard Adam bmith and Ricardo 
rtT latterly Marshall as the great heroes of 
e noinic science So they were — in their 
ov I time But their time has pissel and 
nr V figures should inlent the position thev 
or e enjoyed The svstem they preached 
h 1 some pretence to authontv m a world 
wl ch was— liVe England m l&iO — verv 
U e'y a competitwe one but it has comuletely 

10 Its relevance m v world quite difierent 
fr 1 that envisaged 1 v *he perfect competi 
ti theorist Over the greater part of the 

11 ustrial field conibnutiou and monopolv 
h e replaced competition the new planned 
e iiomic« of vmous countries and the Com 
u nist pUiming of Sovuct Russia interfere 
i i hundred wav» with the unresttamed '‘om 
X tioo which was *11? eU«aical economists 
ni t premise Bv «tubl ora adbereucc to 
t system — which has now been renlered 

V ipletely «Biiecev«3ry — vre shall merely 
n ifv that distrust of the conclusions of the 

V uoousts which the ordiaarv man has alwavs 
f Is It too nvuch to hope thvt better 
c nseU wil prevail aud thu our Lniversi 
t vnll tnahe those ehanves la tie vurnnila 
o ouomic studies which the rise of the Econo 
rr s of Imperfect Coiap'»titiOQ in the world 
ot theory no Jess than that of fact alike 
d uand < 


01 the (oramiltee m order that the pchemes 
c uing before it may be examined from the 
p ots of view of their mteUigibilitv to the 
oi (inatv per on their practical importance 
ai I probable benefit to the country and their 
li. vnciai provision'' "Persons w'tio are mainly 
mlere ted in a</nculture selecte I from the 
various parts of tlie Presidency would be 
8u table for tackling «uch problems Govern 
m othave tberrfore directed that the Provinci 
al Aqncultural Re'search Committee "honld be 
te omtituted on thi« ba«i As now recousti 
tu ed it will consist of 7 officials and 7 non 
oficuls of whom one will be a Professor of 
Biology, two represeutatives of trade and 
four non officials interested jn agncultiire 
cho=eu from ^ind and the Northern Central 
and Southern Divisionj 


You can forgive a man bis Engkih if his 
Scotch 13 all right 


Federation and Dominion Status. 


By ■ 

The suggestion lias been made tha* the 
idea of Indian Feilerat on us contemplated b\ 
the J P C Report do“s not admit of Dominion 
Status of the current tspe If Federation of 
the recular Western tj'pe is impossible, 
Domimon Status of the known tvpe is also 
impossible If the States drop off from the 
Federation as evolved in the Report then 
Bnt <h Indian Prosmees can fo~m a tnie 
Federation of th“ estern tvpe and 
the) can a’so secure Doniiuion Status of the 
regular Weste’ii kind The fl\ in the oiiit 
men*" is thus the mclus on of the Jndiar states m 
the so caus’d Federation hiorma’ Fcleration 
IS thus altoget' er an iiiconcfuous unitiama'ile 
idea for India if the Indian Spates are to be 
in it — as much as the pvolntioii of the normal 
Dominion Status if the) are also to be m the 
picture Their Treaties their Soa eren;iitics and 
the P-raniountcy of the Crow n are said to be the 
obstacles 111 the wav The sugsestion is also 
put forward that the Federation idea been 
purposfils adumbrated to p^e^eat India attain 
mg Dominion Status and that tie Itntish 
Government knew the evact po ihon but as 
its object was to load the Central le^idatiire 
and the Government with coaservatise 
elements and thus make up for tli<» los. of the 
othcial element in both these spheres thes 
kept both their own countr)men and the people 
in icnotance of what thev meant and what the) 

' ere at The inference follows that the 
constitution of th“ Indian Ftderatioii as 
evolved constitutional!) pipcludes the British 
Government from makm" a declaration 
about Dommion Status qui e ajiart from its 
being unwilling to do «o The writer is of 
couisp one of those who have attacked the 
union — the political union — of the Cntish 
Provinces with the Indian States m -nsthine 
like a Federation Consistentlv with his 
attitude he sees that bo b Federation and 
Dom moil Status ate wholly out o' the 
question if tins union came about aud ended 
in a F..iletation Gf com e he is not alone 
in stressuig ^his particular point of view 
He is mentall) allied to those who think that 
Indian States are to day an anachronism in 
this country If they will not mend they 
should bt ended This ending maj be brought 
about in tVis manner — leaye them alone 
and federate all the Bnti'h Indian Provinces 
and attain the Domimon model TJie Indian 
States will lag behind and the) wiH either 


H.” 

be drigpgetl out of their isolation b) their 
subjects — when the Federated BntLh 
ProMiiies mil leaye them to themscUe* to 
fight their own battles, Lnd thus settle up as 
between themsLh es and thei' Ruler® the 
Panniountcj and Treat) questions \oth the 
CrowTi ordragthemin they out of tbeirvo'i 
tion performing }nn lart of their soverei'Ti 
tights and reducing themselves to the statLS cf 
British Proymees Tho e who hold this yiev 
have heens the protagonists of the theory that 
Mahatma Gandhi made a mistake, while 
at the R T C m tefnenduig the State® Thu 
howeyer, is a question aptft Eiaht or wtoni 
the upholders of this theor) think that the 
IiidiaiiState*nbjerts I frsws Indian ^tate Rulers 
IS A matter thnt should and can be settled now 
if only sufficient pressure is plac&I on it's 
Rul‘‘r« Practical considcmtious have no plsw 
in their politics Is it nece-sary to complicate 
issues at the R T C and Kntagomze po*«ihl* 
friends ard comert them into positive antago- 
nistst The) mov be misguided — utleastseUieo* 
them to d ») but IS there aii) chance that the) 
will eyer continue misguided * Is there no 
call of that higher patriotism in their case 
that e\er\ politician boasts of in India* D 
the human element entire!) absent in their ca e 
MTiat after all is th'' end and aim of politics! 
existence in their case * Is it all absolutism 
or jiersinal rule whatever the euvironmint 
thev mav find themsehes lu * Is absolutism 
even the much boasted one of the Hailev t)"pe 
possible to da) lu India * Is such isolation 
of the suggested t) pv possible and if 
possible will it enure to the well hems, 
of Rulers of their States * These theorists 
forget change is the one permanent thing m 
this I n{ ermaiient world \re there no distinc 
tiocs of a kind between them inter h * II 
tiat b“ so cannot the better ones — we mean 
tin, more advance 1 ones — prove like the 
leaven that can leaven the whole lump* 
Are all British Indian Provinces in the same 
grade of advance * The gieate«t sturoblms 
block IB tho wav of clear thiukii g in regard to 
Indian States is to treat them as a tiling apart 
in a collective sense and dvmu them ail as if 
thev were fit only for political ostracism. 

Tie tl const* that we have in vnew 
that ♦he Dominion Status involves the n"ht 
to Ml fepeiideiice vhich involves the right to 
s cede— from the Coiranonweabh of bation® 
forming the Bntish Empire of to-dav 
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According to them the State® being bonnd by 
mdis oluble ties to that Empire — thtou^li the 
British Crown — cannot secede Ergo Federation 
and I) minion Status are impossible "U ell the 
only *hing to be said in ansMpr is this this is 
i theoT) but the practice Is diFerent Dommions 
of to day n ere the Colonies ol yes‘erdav Colo 
me® were b it Cronn iditiinisfered areas Time 
chan-ed the f'^-owu afftiiinistpred Colonies irto 
the elf governed Domimons Th'^ Etatute of 
Viestnur-iter re7’ terz-l — ai 1 not <-rrat 1 — ^thp 
change ^^hat prevent that change in the 
cASP of Crown allied Indian ’'states from 
iheit iiisent position to the next, one— Item 
Crown alli s to governing units tfwt 
ha\o sought union in a Fed ’’atioii on stated 
terms ai d conditions * Theorists are lihe 
sard stick measurers They measure ind 
mea uie—aud tl e> find, tho stick cannot 
measure fill length Anl t^ey etclnim not 
that the «tirk is too si ort but that the th»n 
measured i® not short enough to suit the v ird 
stick Strauge m“n thes® an! we oei * not 
noiilci tha*- they *ail to convince They 
conjun up visions of obstacle® where none neel 
eM»t any rate their theory is bare 

theory and no more Thev nuke in this 
particular case two iru«taVes One is thif 
b®eau e they at® Crown dependau^s th(V 
ire rot free Ttirish Indian Pio\inces arc 
free they can secede from the Fmpire 
I® this BO even in theory ‘ The ngh‘ to secede 
can only come* with stniii Is that status 
there to lav to talk of it * Is it not live fact 
that Federation is thinkable only with the 
States and Provinces in? IkTiat is the posi 
tion a® envisaged even in the Moita-.u 
Chelmsford "Rtport ^ It will not 3o to forget 
that Indit cannot be a unit without r aUza 
tion of umoQ of all its territories anl its people 
under one Ceitral noserumenl and that 
cannot bu* bi. Federal The nuion cauiiot 
come ».bout without sacrifice® on both side®— 
thosv sacrifice® to be on ag eed terms an I 
condition® Tin. Crown may le there — both 
Cot the ‘®tn,te*> a vd the Pr ivince® Tl e status 
1® the some in practice — throu 1 tl i, Govemor 
General the contact is there will the Crown 
kt first it mi5.ht le real for bo^h then partly 
real and parti) ti'"titiaus and then finally 
pethap® eutiret) Petition® That stage may 
come soon or may be evoU d in certain ®trtges 
The pvolution i® po® ible and vtcneve' it 
Cl me® thst wiU regi ter iii practice the 
WcsrtQins ft stitute stage fit both the 
State® an! the Provinces There i® need to 
temembe' that (or ho‘h Stave® and tl e Pro 
Ml re® thi® 1® not onlv the cunstitutiund po®i 


tion bat 'ilso the actua' position if Federation 
i® realize I In prattle e it is bound to be seen 
that as m the cise of Federalism id-as of 
dependency atp found to die with the exercise 
fhightr uidepen l®u^ powers bi the Indian 
ederal Leg’®Liture Tie Stat s wiU be drawn 
1 totbeyort v of the stru_gl for the higher life 
ni* tlieic !ittre®ts will diag them mor and 
1 ore into the bfe guiug Central rovernmeiit 
itf the result that it® dependence on the Cro mi 
lU gradually become inoperatne aud di“ 
at a'togethtr in course of time Paramountev 
1 paramount said th» Putler Committee 
ut it fo'ROt tl a*- PaTamountcy has died e\®e 
here bv efflux of time if not uon e\er i e 
it due to desuetude The Statute of k\ est 
uo®ter IS th’=- bes witness to it The Crown 
laitns so long a® it can when it cai not it 
rges no more The Crown i® a® ever it ha® 
Cvn menifiil in the esrrcjse of rt® power 
heorists *howld ootc that if thev desire not 
o mislead themselves and mislead other® 
The bog«y thev rai'e ol unnatural union® of 
nsuited unions free Provintial Gosetu 
nents and Frown dependent State® etc ar 
ill meamngle a twa Idle In the ultimate 
Dal)«is of thing® both States and ProMiiees 
\te rfcpee/cn( and tie ehauce nee led for 
lo»h 1® from <» Pepeudeic; Sfni s to the 
OoiniJiKW Sini U we teuivTuber that 
ud devise means for ittainme that Sjalws the 
e®t will follow as tl e da) follow® the m„l t 
I3nti«h Iniian Provuces cbouli lead and draw 
111 the States their f\te is luemtablv hound 
with states Of thi® they should be certain 
if they m»*au advance It will mlHoiondtaiff’ ' 
ill and lead behind \ thirl of the countn 
hehii d That would i ot be sd\ ance It may 
be anything but not winninv Ubert) In that 
ca®e /idifl wouli not have won liberty — that 
irecdom from control and freedom from the 
sense of depcndei cc that we all prize so highly 
\® I ivj long 1 ack \ iit it ‘ that nation is in the 
enjoymCJil of hi ertv wlitb Stands b) it® otr» 
strength and doe® not depend on the wjU of 
another If ». nattvsdej endent onthe wiUof 
>>notber the rest ciniiot have won hb<rti for 
the whole That is too elementary for words 
But there i', fear that it is like'y to be forgotten 
intlie mcdlej of tKnking in which theorists 
®eem to be lost to day \d\ ance / nclin and not 
Pruih lidia should be the battle cry Until 
the goal IS reached 


The plutocrat doe® not haie the best of 
everythin'’ Poor miserable brute hehastopat 
up with only bavmg everything — Vr G K 
Chefttripn 
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I haTP been a'ked to gi\e some account of 
eccmoniic and conimerci-l isnectt of fores^rv 
in India and I \nll coiifiue mr^elf to the 
briefest descnption of the forests and shall 
not attempt to describe their silvicnltnral 
treatment *■ 

The Fope-sts 

There i« a greater laiieti of thmatc m 
India than ii anv oti r couutri of tit same 
size in the norld and in con*e<{uence most 
of foiest are i presented The ra iilall 
lanes from a few inches a yeir lu I pper Snd 
to 5(X) in hes at neiTu,pnntn id the Vs^am 
IilU nd temperatures varv between e^tr mes 
of 'ipproximatelv 23* an I 123* F 4<wocia 
tion of these limatic conlitioi is prinanlr 
respon«ibl for t^ e n-itiptil distnbutioj of 
forest t7pe« such as the damp tropicu) eier 
gre r forests of Feot'a! Uvim Burmi and 
'south Ind a the more open forests through 
out the rountrj which are more or le*** l••arte«s 
at some tim of the ^ear the tlorur rub 
fore t» lordenno on the de«crts the te-npe- 
rate hill forests ^nd the a'piae forest* of the 
Himalaya The seasonal di.<tnhfttioi of raiu 
fdl the >reologiCa1 iormation and the oaturo 
of the soil account for further tipe some of 
which are juite distinct anl wel) defined 
while others merge into each other And 
finally not onlr the condition but even the 
compos tion of the crops ha* been aPected 
bv p st treatment such as the mteu it> of 
fellings the nature and extent of g'azmg and 
the occurrence of fires 

The PoLict 

I/ord Dalhousie inaugurated a pormanett 
fore't policy in India in l^ioS and the star* 
made m Burma an 1 "Mad'as as soon foUowel 
bv the creation of a fore t depirlment of 
governtnei t in other iroimces iu 185*1 as a 
result of experience gamed the roveniment of 
India issued a detailed statement of their pobey 
K resolution recognizing the claims of local 
villagers to forest produce iargel) confis»<lpro 
teetiie neasures to fore.sts which provide a 
laliUible ounplj of timber or which for wjiie 
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reason or snother «ho lid 1 0 bedenuded. The 
policy std! holds goodond owing to the wider 
uitcre«fs involved and the pos'ibI“ sacrifice 
of fore«t foi immediate gain its maintenarce 
ills oeen recognized as the concern of the 
Central Oovernmeiit th“ special forest laws 
are sometime* of local application onlv bnt 
they are ba«ed on the Indian Forest Act of 
A* a result of political chaiiwc^ fore t 
a Imiuistrali'*n now vefv lately rest* with 
tbv provuucial governments and lu Furma 
Bombay ami the ' IF Frontier Province it 
hasabeady been ‘ransferred to^Iinu.ter« reepon 
aible to the Provuncial Legislahve Councils 
The 4pe» 

The area of forest under the control of the 
Forest Department is 261 000 square m ]es 
an area more than twice that of he Brituh 
Isles and nearly 2| per tent of Bntu»h India 
Much of this for st is at present inaccessible 
or unprofitable or p is waste of u«e only to 
the local population but ^2 000 square miles 
are managed in accoidaicc with workiniz 
plans which provide for a sustained neld of 
tuober or ether produce In addition to the 
g verijnent forests there are large areas of 
forest IU some of the States and considemble 
ar a». privately owned more than half of 
Burma is forest w’lle in India proper th** 
largest areas are in the Central Frovmces 
Assam and M..dras 

Revenue aM> Fconomic Ialue 

t^ore*tTy in Ii dia is intima ely connected 
with tie welfare of mill oiis of-the populatior 
and trade in forest products makes a la^e 
to the we.ilth &} she constrr 
Tie increase of revenue from the forests was 
roi tiuuous until the world croiiomic cnsi’ 
Icpan in 1930 Revenu® in the Forc'd 
Departmen*’ hsd increased tenfold in fifty 
year*! and po*t war demao'’ and high pnecs 
fused it still further to £ 1 7c»0 000 in I unna 
-slid £3 000,000 in India proper ■with a total 
surplus of revenue over expenditure of uearlv 
£^000000 Finte 1930 the revenue has 
fallen but the rcturm. for 1932 33 slow some 
improvement with a net revenue of £ 6-'X)000 
The«e figures take no account of large quanti 
ties of forest produce provided free of charge 
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nor of the full value of prcxlncp suppUel at 
concession rates such supplies including 
tiuilier ^tewQod grass grazing aud mn uoer 
able minor piroduct® ate often irrepUceihle 
necessities of life m the vicinity of the fores s 
hnt the ynantitips removed can oulv be es>ti 
m^ted and it is digicalt to jnse them a mon^y 
value Some conception of their local im 
pottance is aSorded by e«tiinA*Pa of ICOO^O 
tons of timber and 1 i/' fiOO tons of firewood 
removed free of charge anl gracing provided 
for I'lOOOtK’O rattle sheep poat« anl 
buffaloes \ er. little f otc«+ is close I to grai 
iiig and in times of srati-itj supplies of fodler 
from the forest ari. invalual ’e 

There 13 no sa i factory record of t1 »- 
numbers of people erei,el in tbe t robet 
and otler forest indnatres mo*! foitat 
occupation^ are di=^inctlv «ca«cna* anl it 
IS difficult to record dual occnpationa anl to 
take account of those “mp loved on casual 
forest Work The census returns of 1931 
8> Qw that the extraction convx.i-»ic.n and utdi 
zatiou of timber gave cmplo ^ent to 1 0 

peopl m Vntt«h. Intua and the collect! c an I 
preparation of minor fore<r prod tee to a further 
700000 

It IS ►sen more difficult tt> exurtss tie 
immejiscjn lirect v dueol forest tin revulatingthe 
Pow of water prcvettitg Pools -nd «*opptng 
etosion in a country whet« sta«onal ritnfaU 
is so heavj Tfere ar'* instances of large 
areas ol aimculiufal Uad lost through past 
destruction of a Ij unit g forest and r w the 
cultivation of vast at«as of reclaimed ' aste 
in the Punjab and ®ui' is entirelv dvpanUnt 
ou irrigation vud a reguUr flow of water m 
the nvets 

OLTTrrv \vf* Covsciivriox 01 Tisirtr 
Lntil tie World crisis lepin the onttum 
of timber from government fore ts had teadiJ 
increa«e<t In 192*' 29 it was as mud a» 
S^yjlXXl tons or double what it ftal been 
twentv years earlier m IDS'* 33 the out 
turn wss lT000<^O tons tic increajcd con 
sumption was no Ionizer fullv maintamed bat 
gereral demand was aaiin itcproMug The 
nilwavs arc the largest consamers of tanb“r 
and they were efecting every pos iblc eco- 
nomy in mainterance a« well as construction 
They re juire normallv mo'e than l^Of^o 
tous of tunb“r a jear in tbe firm of «Wpers 
alone and a further -lOrifX) tens in the c->a 
8‘ructnii of carnages ar/l wjgojs 31o« 
of the «Ieep«r« are aal (SWea rc^ lOj) deodar 
(^</r s rltr-larat, or teal (Ttcf la jrar fi*! 
but high pnees have encouraged the us<» o^ 
cast iron and of less durable timber* £00<Xj0 


wooden «Wpers trea p I with a mixture of 
frPO«otfc and oT a« a p’ ‘ertnu against v ects 
a ^ fun"! are no” Uil anum^Ily whil® other 
p <e*p‘r»atives and a vanctv f methivls of 
1 pre,Iiiatijn are tested The 1 wer initial 
c i; of wooden «lepppr-i has al a bpeu. in 
T -eir favour and paces a^e no c aca ” 
A x«tmg tlem«elvps to c mp^te with ca t 
1 n eleepers v hen c st of dehverv Lmh’’ 
^ I mamteuanee l» include’ Vooden 
eperg are n > lot "er mj rte ' an 1 at a rea on 
- le price thi mark t for In hai timf rs i 
iitel 

IlfPOPtS EkPO”TS of Til I FE 
f have prepared a ‘•tatemeUt t n 
imports anl esprort* of timler tnanuf-ic 
t resrf timber ai 1 tfepnn ipal minor f r^-et 
nlucts m rece t Vr„is witl tho-c 
e \ears ac<* Teah, l the 01 !v tim'‘>'r for 
ich tbeee IS Ur,e Vnun 1 oui il» It fa 
t in ap te of its reiameU hilh pn e aul tfe 
_• euppU of oth r timbers avail iM® ti 
tia the total mpor*« u.ed to ejcec 1 expert* 

1 eluding railwav «leejw»r« vhich are no 
n^er impotte 1 th»T» was lj*-forv t^e "Sar 
adverse balance of ‘ 11 tfeetremal 

nber Wde larger exports «•{ teak at 
•out douHe the ptc s at value turnel the 
lance of trad* const I raMv in I n lia fat ur 
r a nrmber of ’■ears but »ince 19^1 erpuli 
QTD has barelj been mimtained own u to 
ch cnuller deminl for teal Exports 
timber o*hec that teak are sn *11 Vecause 
ftwoofL are odj available in relativelv 
uall i[aartities ir the diitant hills and, 
in'» to th* co«t of extraction and transper* 
w bar 'woo Is can bf SjppUel at competitive 
ncea or ofie’ a ciatket on. accrunt of eicep 
rU/il qoaliti-^s ^ me of th» timber* d ) not 
oat or their tran^ort by water caruiot be 
ntrol'e*! Over long distance* anl the r<j«t 
trtmsjiort by rail is prohil itive apart from 
t 13 the fO«t of extraction ls fimh when only 
a f*>w timbers are required from extensive 
t lied forest 

llupert* of teak from '■lam and Inlo-Oima 
e«b to compete With 'UTipjes L m barm-i 
1 ey ar now a cnartet of wL-t they were 
aid tie bulk cf the impoTta are «r)ftwr>o'U 
and ♦imber for the nuruLctu'? of mat b “3 
^ narate recor’ is no longer kep* of timber 
1 ipurtcd bv land bd*’ it still atrount* to very 
c 1 nderaV- qaantiues 

IsiPorTX OF iLo.cFJCTuEES OF Woon 
Matches Were the pnncipd mipcrt o‘ tuafiu 
f-ctured wood b-fore th* war when th^r 
Value ezcwle»l SSCOiXO a year, now with 
the aid of import duties the nutch inda trv of 
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India meets nearlj the whole den and Owing 
to Its superior nualitiP'*, fhout half the wood 
U'ed IS ssppii imported from the Baltic while 
amonj' uidi'<*iious woods sen ul {Umlai 
;;m/<it<jricioii) aid papita (S/erewh*! ffnifanu 
iata) sre the most -‘mtahle The latter wood 
comes from the Anlsraan Islands, which first 
^uppbed the match I’jdustT) in 1926 uj 
1931 33 matchwood-, from these islands alone 
amounted to 19 000 tons 
Phwood IS now the chief maniifidure of 
wood sup'jhed from ahroil it is iroportel in 
lerp hrge quantities for tea chests anl it i- 
also sold for all manner of purposes The 
manufacture of three ph ches*s m Indu 
was started during the i.ar and two mills in 
A«san continue tl e siippK the\ make 
efcelleD^ plvw jod hut e\en with an import 
duti of 2') per cent the hulk c! the JOtiOOOO 
chests used annualh are imported 
V.oodpuip is a\ 0 UtieU imported although 
the possibilities of proluctiou in India hare 
lous! been unde* clo"* inies*igston \ grea* 
ad\ luce was made when th“ Forest Research 
Institute evolied a siti->factori pmee s of 
ffinkiUE bamboo pulp but ditficuHiea lu regard 
to the qualities and si ppU of indieenons 
softwood* hare precluded tic production 
of merhatiieal as disliaet from chemical pulp 
Bamboo pulp Yields hi-sh qiuhlv japers, 
iud with the ail of a protective taniT its 
use IS Wing estendel at some of tie largest 
mill' the pulping processes and the pialities 
of 'Ome ^amhoos are still under luvestieation 
La-ge supplies of suitable vanetie!, are arait 
able 

Imports of othei maiufactures nf wood 
exceed exports local enterprise alone can 
determine the scope for destlopig Indian 
fcubstitates for imported articles 

Export of 3Iinok Pro'iuc'ts 
Foreign trade lo minor forest protnre 
“hows a large baLme in favour of India hut 
some of the priniipal products such as lie, 
rubber and cardamoms are cultivated and so 
aie o dy iorc«t produce in a limited sen>e or 
to s small extent 

The lac industry is by far the mo t unpor 
taut as supplips iron other countnes are 
very -mall Cultnatiou of the W insect 
on forest trees uni collection of the incrasta 
tion the) exude is an important villa«t. 
iiifu'trv, assisted since 192-» by the lac 
Research Institute at I^anikum in Bihar end 
Ori“sa The lac crop js sulijc,.t to seasonal 
fiuc*iia*’ions and sales arc suhjer* to much 
specuUtioTi but opart from *his the u es of 
lac and the consequent demand have varied, 


and receiitli “inthetic ilfeiuatives hart 
entered into serious competition I^ac is 
now used for gramophone records the el« 
tncal msulitinti and in the manufacture cf 
tarnishes and polishes its properties and 
wider use are the subject of research both in 
tl e United States of Vtnenca and in England 
Since the wa- the shipping value of lac hi* 
rangeil from £ 390 per ton down to £ 50, atd 
exports have exceeded £6 000,000 in a \ear 

There n stcadi demand for niyrobalans 
the dried fruit of the trees reriiuiiflli'i 
and behrica which is the chief dveing and 
tanoin/ product of India , exports of cutch 
hive steadilv declined 

Trade in sandilwood ^nd sandilwood-oii 
IS feeling the competition of recognized 
siisbtitutes on the other hand the rosin and 
turpentine industry is well established m 
India Large areas of pine (Pin«» 1’^) 
forest arc xystemsticallv tapped to supph 
two distilleries and to meet the bulk of Indwu 
demand quantities of rosin are exported and 
imports of both rosm and turpentine ore 
hnlf what thev u«“d to be 

Forest ResEapcn 

India now enjovs the results of some svvent) 
vears rogijiled use of her forests and develop- 
ment of their yield Progress in sdviciilttire 
and 111 the utilization of forest produce ba» 
been continuous but, until a small stsfi m 
resertTch workers appointed at Uebra 

Dun in the United Pfo\niice», the success of 
ludividue! forest officers was frequ*ntlv un 
known beiond the dinsion or beionJ the pro 
Vince m which they worked In 191f the first 
Forest Re^srfh Institute wa-s opened, and 
very sUortlj war demand for fore»t produce 
proved the need of still wider reseirch PIsH-* 
for exjunsion were made and in 1929 the pre 
sent Forest Research Institute, the Brest m 
the Empire, wis opened Th" Institute 
undertakes and co mslmarjis. both. siKucul 
turil and ecoiio'nic research ind the a.ssoci«t 
cd hotinical entnn nlogical and chenucil lU 
vestigations ^ Iviculture in India presents 
the widest V anety of j roblems and their solu 
tion IS of prinisry importance since future 
••ujqlies md revenue dej end upon mainte 
nance iirproi ement and ultimate repsoduction 
of !» large lanetv of crops Ou ttic oihcr 
hand economic forest research in India pot 
onlv has to deternune the properties of tim 
bers and other products but it has to supple 
ment private enterpns" Iv developing and 
encouraging their use “^epatate sections of 
the Institute are concerned with the structnre 
and identification of timbers and with the 
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scientific definition of ‘’beir s*rengtb tihjl** 
other be tion^ are equippe*! to seaviii timber 
inliin' test their \\orkm'^ qualities or apjly 
pTLser\atives and a '‘null mlp and piper 
null yields results capalle of comniercial 
application 

The Forest Research Institute h*s proinwt 
ed the wider use of many timbers aid other 
products and on the economic sile it can 
cUini to have helpe 1 cstobli h tie use of 
creosoted timl er by the nilwavs the main 
ficture of paper from bamboos the maDuIac 
tore of pljTrooJ ai d the distillation of rosio 
and turpentine 

Tnr FroNOMK Cpisis 

The steady growth of forest revenue for so 
many years has stressed the commeicial im 
portanc" of forestry in Inin and when the 
slump came all marner of eronomies were 
suggested with a view to rcstonng the unancul 
results Tifices and marl ets fo*- forest pro 
duci. hil shrunk some forests could no* for 
the time I eing le worked it w jroBt but 
others neede I m' re intense e management 
to ens ir« future supplies and to miiBtiin o' 
develop profitable trad ft had been for 
gotten that seventy jears ago regulated forest 
maiugement was started when few people 
believed reinunerat ve nunagement of tbc 
Jorests po8«i''lc the bumbler cJsbses living in 
or near the forests do not appreciate the ne«l 
of regulating tlu'ir mcrca'ini, deiiiaads ard 
theie is still a general lack of j ublic opinion 
recOpDizmg the need of ptesctvuig and develop 
mg the forests As a re«uk the stafl of the 
Forest Departmpiit is being reduced to tbc 
bare innimum in all provinces the area of 
charges has again been increased recroitment 
has been suspended iiid mauv specwlisC posts 
have been abandoned Even the need of 
eneniifil training for the stall and the need 
of working plans based on scientific pnn'iples 
hib been questions I The 1 orest Kebcuich 
Institute has surnved though its closure 
or the abandonment of sibicultoril research 
was suggested its activities will aafler from 
reduction of its own staff and still mote from 
lack of the CO oxeratiou of rcsei'ch staff la 
the pioMni.es 

These ar" the mo-,t disturbing features o* 
forestry in India at the moment and they are 
likely to b'' intensificl if forestn is entirely 
proMnciahze/1 iitiacr the new ronstitutirn 

The slump in the market for te^k has be»*n 
diseMrous for revenue in Burma anl inereas 
ing local usi. of substitutes for timler and 
reywrts to the s'^mc ePect from other countnea 
has caused some pessimism The staff of 


forest ofiicm is being reduce! to nearly half 
an I it has ' e-^u u^gf-sted that natural supplies 
of teak will meet all future requiretnents and 
that there is qo need to dev elop the outturn 
of the fore5*s bv plantation It is true 
thatgeneral tilde depression nirfv not be vholly 
nsporsible for the reduced demand for teak 
but its effects have been accentiuted lu the 
i^se of timber so wideh use I for ship bud ling 
ajd stocked in Urae quantities Teak is i 
timber that lias unique all round qualities 
though it !? rot 19 its |opiilantv lu Ii dia 
su^e»*s the best Indian timler for all pur 
I OSes harder i.nd sirongei woods arc aVail 
at le at d they aie more suit iMe in some ca es 
World demand for teak has decline I owing 
to re tneted ship building and its high price 
ind lack of recognized grading has discourag 
ed its use for other purpoees The teak trsde 
IS mostly lii the ba*id« of firms who have 
made large profits n the past and improved 
methods of marketing will restore their pros 
nerity and re establish forest revenue as the 
economic crisis abates There iv no occasion 
to condemn past policy of developing the teak 
forests immediati, supplies as \ whole mav 
he eviesMve but the largest possible outturn 
should still be eatabbshel by plantation in 
Sflected forests Twenty five years a^o 
Burma esported 4*1000 tons of tevk witl v 
shipping value of f 10 per ton to the I rut d 
Kin^hni and to foreign countnes and 
130 OCO tons with a value of i 6 jet ton to 
India Much larger quantities have been 
exported since then and even in 1032 33 the 
quantities exported were IBOOO and 127 000 
tons the values were then £ 20 and £ 10 per 
ton 

Nefti ur Developmevt 

In India as a whole manv timbers need to 
be made better known rnd both the home and 
the export trade need better organization 
Tbe stope for development is undeniable in 
view of the immense variety of timbers and 
other forest products available In some 
ca es their properties hive still to be scicnti 
fically determined in other cases supplies 
have to be surveyed and iiv the case of tinilers 
recognized grading rules must be applied 
Most of tbe res^-arch work cm onlv le done at 
tbe Forest Research Jastitutc but the results 
must be demotistroted and applied md means 
of extraction improved with the cooperation 
of the Forest Departments m the provinces 
private enterprise and trade initiative are not 
enough The C.radin^ Rules for Fmpire 
Hardwoods issued a vear ago bv the Advisorv 
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Committee on Timbers at tbe Imperial Insti 
tute inll give an invaluable lead to better 
organization of the timber trad** m Inlia 
and application -of the nilea should help 
expand the export market 
The economic as distinct from the stnctlj 
commercial aspect of fore«trv may suffer even 
more from change-* of politrv The foreat-i 
must be pre erved and developed to meet 
increasing consumption or thej rcerelt 
recede as demand advances The popula 
tion IS increasine and the standard of hvmv 
IS improvin" and future snpnlies can only 
be assured by svstematK mani^ement The 
consumption of tinber a whole is still 
small as compare I vntli Vi cstern-ronntnes and 
if regulated local demand for timber i sel lom 
exces-ive but heavy era zing accompaniel 
bv &re-> to improve the pra^s temporan'v 
and in some instances the loj urn" of trees for 
fodder is endangennv future sujpb s fron, a 
numhet of forests Deterioration of the tree 
crop or pasture is not easily recognized an I 
even whin it J« obvious popular omniOQ is 
opposed to le tnctions There ate uoubl** 


“icep ions «uch as the recent forest prestrva 
tion movement m Cl ota Nagiar but the 
stent to which forestrv ls understood is 
^1 eiullj «niall Organize 1 pnbhcitv by the 
ontnbutiou of articles on forestrv to the 
lewspapers bv the correction of im state 
lents and bv popular lecturer n av help 

0 create a forest sense meanwhile for st 
reservation mus be «e tired bv a permanent 

01 cj 

In their recent repoit the Joint Committee 
u Indian Constitutional Reform have re 
omiized this to some extent Thev emphasize 
he neces itv of co ordmated re e^r h at the 
entral Inatitnte in all fore t matters ani 
hev propose that a Board of ^orestt-v shvli 
eep provinces in tone! tegardiU" admims 
rative matters thev mention the prepara 
ion and carrviug out of vrorking plans and 
be recruitment traimn*’ and pos ible inter 
hange of staff It is to b hoped that the 
New Constitution will provil>* mean* of 
ecuring « permanent policy of forest pre 
ervation and development in all the pro 
Vinces 


The Department of Indastnes Porahav 
will paiticipate in the Pooua I udustnal Exh hi 
tiou from 3td Fehtuary to lOth March 1M> b) 
holdiu" den oustrations m baud sinn® wcav 
lag dveiU's and calico prmtiu b^ molern 
methods and unprovel implements The 
process of hand aizin** from 20 to 60 counU of 
cotton yarn will shorn on a cottage «iiing 
set de-»i«Tied by tie D partment V*eavia 
oi fine Sans with figured «ilk borders will Ije 
demon trated on a fly buttle loon b> > » nv 
a Mechinioal dobbj de igned b> the Depart 
inert Weaving of ®an borders of vanegated 
floral des ^fus w th silk and artificial siIk \»ms 
will be shown on an automatic hand loom 
another machine recently de igned bv il e 
Department It is e mp'e in constru ion 
and occup es oi ly 2 y 2 space W cAving of 
Dunis and Cahehas (carpets of beautiful 
de i-ms will be shown on two looms 
A demonstration m the dyeing of ordinary aud 
mercen-oed varn as well as *fik and artificial 
silk yarns will be earned on bv the ‘^emor 
Dyeing Demonstrator bv u ng moflern colours 
an I chenueaU He will aUo «how Ca ico and 
Mica Printing along wi h Aerograph pniitme 
work, on cottage L- is 

The Departmen* maintains at present 7 
cotton weaving schools for weavers 2 weavm" 
schools for a'Ticultrm.ts, 11 cotton wcavtnii 


femonstrat 0U9 one wool we»vii) demon tra 
too 1 cottage <]zui demonstration and 2 dv e 
D" demoustrations scattered in the Pre i enev 
proper and “^i d as well aa Central H nd 
leaving Institute Poona wnth a view to 
I ttoduce amongst the hand loom weavers and 
dyers and others interested in tl e Hand Meiv 
mg Industry improved apphautee and mxlern 
methods Scholarships and pnz at® iwa ded 
tw the St ideii s attendiu" the w^anrg echools 
accordiu<r to tie rules of the Depar^m**nt 
Iij>traction m the In-*itntion mentioned 
above IS imparted free 

For further mfomn-tion enquiries mat be 
address d to the Director of lidnatnes Old 
AutomJIou.w Fort Pombay 
• « • 

I do not know wb<*ther I quite like the 
idea o^ mteusive sj mual traimng I 
oaonot quite see tae cla»s setthu'^ down to it 
said Sir dlirza 'I Ismail on the occasion of the 
Centenarv Celebrations of the AVealey an School 
at F angalore or the pnpil surv inn" i* vnthout 
a seH-consciou. n-^ss that mav tv m cur>e to 
himself and I is neighbou-s \Il throti"h the 
school 8 historv vou have done wondo*s by the 
mere *one ol th" place by example hv the 
occasional word of help or in piration I am 
not sure that this i» not the best way of teach 
uig both moral and spiritual truth 



Planned Economy for India. 
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To Iia\e united in one person the qualities 
of an intellectual and a statt^sTn'«l a3imui<« 
tratne experience under two {!;o\eininent3 
and imajnnative ideas to tuild up the future 
of a sre-t country is a rare feat for an\ 
man till such a man is thi author of this 
book * ‘'ir M ^ isa esvaraya He hrmws to 
bear upon the execution of a well nieh stupen 
doustik a rich and a aned mind Morcd with 
profound theoretic d knov>ledj.e aid uudouht 
ed practical wisdom An en^neer of pubbe 
works to Ivegm with he enlarged his earber 

self to become an engi ^ _ 

nee’ of ill round nition 
building \ book from 
the pen of ‘^u M \is 
vc«a araxa — it is no ex 
aggeratior to saa — 
n ust be ret-kon^d an 
eaent in the history of 
the land for who 
else can coin! me the 
re iui«ite equipment to 
give a correct lead to 
this country in the 
matter of economic re 
construction especially 
at this ]uicture of our 
national histora when 
old ideas a d policies 
have become ob olete 
aud the future yet in 
the womb of tin e * 

As one takes tl e 
book m bis band it is 
a goodh volume of 432 
page< containing 3S9 


S r M Visvesvarayj 

pagen of readm" matter packed with mtbon ^\esteTn countries 
tative information and valuable suggestions 
and 20 pacres of statistical tables The book 
i« divided into ^wo parts the first dealinc' 
with au Econonuc Survey and the second 
discussing the methods and problems of Re 
construction Tsto hundred pages are tiken 
up with a statiHical survey of the present 
economic position of the countrv He doubt 
if there are auy two hundred pages m the 
literature on Indian economic proUems 
which will serve as a guide and as an eye 
opener to the Indian student as well as to the 


* Planned Ecnntjmg for Ind a By Sir 31 Vis' 
Prnted »t the BanRalore ” 
Bangalore City Price lu 6 


public worker Even to those who have 
been accustomed to a study of what has come 
to be termed — quite nastily of course — ^Icliau 
economics this siirv ev is sure to fill the reader 
with A sense of wonder at the abysmal depth 
of India s niiserv Alwavs anxious to he 
on sure and safe grounds, ‘'ir M ^ isresvaraya 
has spared no pains to ba e his statements 
on accurate and reliable figures In order to 
bring home to us the force of Ins remarks 
he has led us into comparisons with modern 
developed countries Six countries have been 
mainly chosen fi^r com 
pirative estimates the 
six most representative 
couiitrics of advanced 
development The 
United Kingdom is the 
hone of the Indu tnal 
Kevoliition The United 
States of Vmerma i$ an 
admirable example of 
wh it Scientific Manige 
ment can achieve in the 
fields of indnatries and 
commerce Germanyaud 
France are the two 
Continental countries 
that have tried to keep 
pace and at times even 
outwit Britain and 
tmericv Japan is ♦he 
only tsirttic country 
that can boast of an m 
du«trial civihzation 
comparable with that 
anv of tl e advanced 
aho It has made an enor 
mously rapid progress within about seventy 
five years thus oSenng to the world a scarce 
model of initiative organization enterprise 
and united and patriotic effort Canada 
though one of the younnest countries possesses 
ultra modern methods of progress sud effici 
encj in fact A is the one countrv — among 
the so called rapitali tic ones — that deserves 
to be studied with ill th“ care and intere t 
t?w' one can gi\e to it Jt is our profound 
conviction that Canada will lead the world 
economics verv soon an mdustnillv young 
country like India can with great profit learn 
Canadas feet With such 
itudy and with the authors 
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own illuminatiua; oommenfanes tbp Economic 
?ui\ey oi twen'-y cliapters I'l i numa^ute 
cydopeeiliA ol Imlian economic kuowledgp 
e do not rdpan that there are no leleienoes 
to other countries thc'esremanv for instance 
to Itah, Turkey and Russia, ail nhich conn 
tries aie having deliberately planned econo 
mies tYhile the three countiips are yet 
in the formative «tage of gro'vth thev do 
not offer us am ideal to aim at with ‘he sole 
exception of Ru«au But Sir M \Tsves\araxa 
definitely 'avs The Indian plan «hould 
-void <omi) (Oit'fK tendencies its basic policy 
should be to encourage coUectne effort with 
out interfering with indmdiul imtiatne The 
developments should be more on the lines 
foMoned in the Lnited States of Amen a 
and m Turkev 

It IS gritifying to no'e that Sir M \is\cs 
varaya has UiA gieat stress on the one real 
impediment in the way of Indus industrial 
and economi'. advancement— and the eonflirt 
of interests between Britain and India that 
natutaWs wises in anv attempt to «oWe the 
Inlun problerr He has no doubt in bis 
mind that only a Responsible Covernmciit 
can grapple with thi ineban dilTicuUics 
Ruccesafully The movt formidible obstacle 
however, to the conce«sion of Responsible 
Oovernnieiit arises in tht opinion of one 
who Is no demagogue or political aptatior but 
a thoroughly well informed dignified and 
responsible statesmvu from thi di'-in<hua 
tiou of the British statesmen and British 
public to part with the powers and privileges 
which thev have for «o long enjoved m this 
country and winch practically fall under 
four heads — 

(n) Defence 

(b’ Civil Services , 

(c) India s Debt in Great Britain and 
Pritish investments in India and 

(if) British Trade and Commenc And 
hi. goes on to sav, By arnviii" at an under 
standing with the British Government and 
British trade intcre«t« » way might be found 
to the routuul advantage ol the two covintnes 
whtrelj the iiiter^rts referred to may be 
suifvhlv conipcns.ited and the vsay left free 
for India to advance with the rapiditv with 
winch the Dominions under similar fretdom 
have K»en forging ahead Tfe j»e«e«f Ihpen 
tkicif f>nn of OnfTni tnl wilt 7 aie lo giu 
ll'iic ittl!o(iC (flnij (} o licsponsiUe Go’ern 
» enl (Italics oursl 

Rhilc he IS of the emphatic opinion that 

No ere Knee «hould be given to the theory 
that the Indian jwople would not be capable 


of n<aug to the level of their compeers m pro 
p’-easive countne'' m production ludnstry 
c trade even if the training and opjiortuni 
t es aSorded in those, countries were avail 
ole here and a responsible gov ernineut existed 
t regulate and control their destinies he 
1 not unaware that th>. evils of cas*o and 
1 e low place given to women still remain 
stumbling blocks to progress esp'*cialh in 
I ual areas But as ht has w ell said Mass 
lucation might liav e long ago corrected 
I ese deleterious influence® but lack of 
j Iicies to reduce illiteracy ha® le^t tl e bulk 
* the piopiilation ignorint and poor The 
ifortunate but none the le®s callou indif 
j lence to mass education on the part of the 
( ovemment is unparadui alle it never 
eked sincere a id hQne®t advi ers and the 
V oTcrnineiit turned a stone deaf e^r to tl c 
tifu\ ani paihetu apspeafs ol Gok\afe 
inched m language of suprenre earnestness 
ud evangelical fervour 
A chantir on administrative an! business 
ohue® which mu«t be followed in the work 
i« out of the plan of reconstruction and 
jother on the training to hv given to the 
verage Indian in bn loess life and citiren 
hip precede the dp'cnj tioD of the actual phn 
iduvtnali-m is accepted as being lesential 
> prosne«« atd advocatid a sound national 
m IS considered healthy for the develop 
lent of the nation The role of the State in 
he economic life of the country is admitted 
to fe predominant quoting wiih approval 
i aeries of distinguished authors an I states 
men u eluding Breaidcnt Franklin Roove 
eft the wnti,t insists on the need of the 
ovirnment ron«riouslv and desigiudh 
_uidiDg the economic poh'if'i and associating 
tself closely with their evtciition But the 
•'tate AS at present constituted m India, is 
inti national viid anti democratic and the 
lew ConatjUitioii w ill be no better The need 
or a political coiiiprornise can never be over 
tated On the economic system that India 
inu®t have Sir M Aisvewarava dendes m 
fuvoui of a avstem of humanizrd cipitalism 
Iidia resembles France in the small size 
of th“ ugncultinal holdings and the Ihuteil 
•states in tin* large ®ize of the coun'^ry and 
the magnitude of its resources particularly 
manpower Me have yet to Imld up some 
measure of moderate induslnil prosperity 
and for the present capitah®m is best suited 
for the purpose Onlv the monopolies inti 
dmta! to capitahsQi should le miaimised. 
and wherever thev ate inevitable, a watch 
should 1)0 miiintaiDed and special irodifica 
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tiona made by legal enactments and otherwi«e 
in the direction of 'eriice to the j>uWic It 
behoves the State to refrain from enacting 
am le'nslation to limit legitimate private 
cnte^pr «e and at the same time to ensure 
that large capitalist iindertakm"s are earned 
on in hanrom mth the larger interests of 
the mas. of the people dlechaniiation 
and mass prodnction are nclcome id lie 
full and nulouhted interests of the nation 
The buildintr up of a nation is the bui’diiij, 
up of the indmdualo coiuposino it Fdoca 
tion industrialization tramirg for defence 
international bnsmesa equipment | ractices 
and hsbita and ludiamzation are the pnncn>al 
mea utes needed to improve the lopacitv 
and quditv of the average citizen for national 
effiu nev Home discipline cre-tne spirit 
or imtiatne and co-operation or team work 
are nece»*arr to tram the citizen for mdivi 
dual efficieticv ^ir AI lisres\aM>a opine* 
that the lack of the«e quabties on the nart of 
the Indian citizen is b’ocbing the w«\ of 
India s rapid progress Ki Pre ident Koo«e 
velt declared If we are to go forwul we 
must move as s trainel and loval am v willing 
to sacrifice for the good of a comn on di eipLne 
because without such discipline no proercss 
can be made no leadership become^ effec 
tive reproduce here the rule that 

the Indian citizen is asked to la} to his heart 
Practise elf help Knowledge is Power 

Cnltivate Team work Practise Thrift 
Increase Production and Service 1 estrict 
Imports Jlaintain Efrcient ^tandanls 

Thu k ind ket In«titutiouailv and Think 
in Terms of the Nation TVe crannot but 
think that it is a shrewd studv of the psveho- 
log) of the InlidU mind that las led the 
author into wntmg this chapter Tnu, too 
true that in India there i-s a lack of intelligent 
and ui derstanling di ciplme and obedience 
Nothmg (an be more conducive to lodiua 
national welfare than the sustained cnltiva 
tion of the qn lities enumerated by fcir Nl 
tive'varaya and we earnestly hope that 
our countrymen will take lessons from hia 
wise Su<Jgestions 

A Ten Near Plan for India is then outhned 
It is j toposed to estabbsh a Central Ecoi omie 
Council with Provmcirtl aid local CounaU 
to do the work of preparu g detailel proposals 
for the Plan \ Central Development 
Department will work unler the aupem ion 
of a Cabinet 51iul ter vrotking in collaboration 
with the Centnl Economic Council The 
Develoiment Ibnister will have under him a 
Cencral Fcpnomic stafi Cons sting of at 


least half a-dozen officers and etperts la 
ecunomiu science and practices The firs* 
Ten A ear Flan niav be preoared bv a Special 
Planum^ Commission or Committee appout 
ed Iv the Oovemment with the approval 
o* the Fcouonuc Council The respou^ili 
litv for the execution of the work nuder tie 
Ten liar Plan m each district and city 
will pnmanlv rest mth the Pepartments 
of the Provmcnl Cov emnient concern'd. 
The central idea ninmng through tl e whole 
of this proposed national organization is that 
ecoDonic development is the work of the 
people and to attain anv measure of succese 
the vrorking enerej and enthusiasm of the 
public should be enb ted on its behalf All 
pi ins and schemes should be framed generallv 
m cin-ultation with the accredited repre- 
seutatives of business «o long as such framuig 
does not conflict with other important public 
interests The General Economic staff will 
also do the propaganda work on behalf of the 
Ten hear Tlan **0 much for the orgaaiu 
tion The programme includes seven de 
lartniental schemes 

I Industnabzation 
II Agriculture and ■'bnoT Industries 

III Public \\oiks Public Utilities 
Transport and Power Supply 
I\ Commerce 
^ Finance and Paukii g 
M Otl er ®necidl Departments 
\TI Unemplovmeut 

Broadlv state! under the supem«ion of a 
genome Responsible Government at the Centre 
and with the aid of a Ten A ear Plan it 
considered pos. ble to double the production 
end mcome in the vhole country and increa i. 
Iiteracv in the population from the present 
!ev».l of 8 per cent to at lea,'! bO per cent 
durins the period Everythin" depends upon 
the conditions under which the Plan h operat 
ed thrjujtMj5 .whiri bbj* Povern 

meut and the people s aveucies put forth 
and the financial support extended to the 
Plan The cost of the operation of the Ten 
Tear Plan is estimated to be Rs 10 crore* 
p*“r asfluzzi Rs 2 crores to be •'pec* by the 
Oentral Government and Ra 8 crores to be 
foi nd by the various Provmcial Governments 
rough!) in proportion to their population. 
For the hrst five >ears the expenses will have 
to be met b) loans and from the sixtl )ear 
onwarl additional revenues mav be exp«t 
cl A 'icheme of Five Teat I Ians for Pro 
vmces and «utes n, aho given 

The three conclodiug chapters breathe the 
subdued emotion of an economist -c states 
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man in whom buin'i the pa'^sion for the 
materul alvaneemeiit of hi-^ 00111111"? 
can well vuuxhie before our miud 3 e)e the 
feelings of the author when he hones that 
if every Province or State does its share 
of work in a spiiit of emulation incl barmo 
mous to operation the country \ ill go on 
gathering momentum as a progressive *^tate 
from year to year at n ra^e nhith will astonish 
the world His vision of a self developing 
India evokes real cnthusiism in us though 
th It enthusiasm is not the outcome of a «enti 
mental adoration of the departed glories of 
the past which maras the ntter-nces aud 
writings of the pohticnn aud the orator but 
the enthusiasm of a rational thinker who 
knows his connti} s resources and possihilities 
but IS oonspioua that its place m the world is 
denied to it by an apathetic governmental 
svatem that has ceased to inspire 
The Rt Hon Augustine Purell wrote Have 
you read youi Burke ’ is a question to ]nit to 
every parlian eiitat} c indinate Burke is 
the master of anunrwaliel political wisdom 
and \ study of his works is sure to te»ch a 
nun to h» wise if teaching can do so In 
the present state of India s evolution the 
presuit work of 5 ir M \ isvCiVarwa — PIo» » cl 
fconomj fnr lidxti — ought to prove an un 


The date ivhtn coffee was fi»sl introdnctd 
into India probsb'y fiom Abjs’mu or 4 rabia 
IS said to be unkno rn but according to the 
Planting Director) ot Southern lolia 
popular legend ssj s it was brought from Mecca 
01 A Moslem pilgrim named bahauldii in 
IGOO to Ohil magaliir and tl at the hills on 
which he plantei the seven seed he biought 
were named after him ''eed coffee in lb 96 
were taken from Cannanore to Kcdawutng 
m Java nnd pKntel in the garden of the 
Governor Gpueral These plants hovever 
must have I een almost immedistely destroved 
by floods if the) were the firs* to he infroiawl 
for another lot had to be introduced aNo from 
India m irso and it wss these thit became 
the )rOj,enitors of the linf no coffee not only 
in Java I ut tl roughout the Dutch Fa"! Indies 
generally 

Iccordmg to the prtlimiiiarv figures of the 
International Fcderition of Master Cottou 
Spinners the world s null (an 1 eo genuine) 
consumption of cotton during the last three 
crop)i.ars has been as follows shovingawel 
come increv«c each )ear — 


emng goile to our leeisUtors and politicians 
The Ignorance and lack of knowledge on the 
\ vrt of those whom we ask to represent us m 
the various legi latures of the country is some 
thm" too appalling for worls We hope that 
thev will make this book thfir Bible and 
t rough it icq^uaiiit themselves thoroughly 
ith the conditions aud the needs of our coun 
tv To the true student of politics as much as 
onoiuics of India we woiUl without hesita 
on commend a repeated study of this great 
ok 

Have you read your lisvesvaraja ^ ’ 
that would be the question that we would he 
1 dined to put to every candidate that seeks 
lie suffrage of the voters in this country at 
} lesent and for a long time to come 
A few days ago the reviewer had the oppor 
imty of showing Sit M disvesvatayas 
lam ed Tiono n / /oi 7 » ha to a fnend of lu 
ho IS an Assistant Engiiieei to a Provincial 
overument He was waxing eloquent over 
I lie get up aud the printing of the book 
U hen I told him that it was the work of a 
ress called the Bangalore Pre«s in Bangalore 
le was literally astounded ^\e heartily 
uigratuUto the Bangalore Press on the 
hievcment that has been theirs 


m3 34 1932 33 1931 32 

]3al $ of 473 Ihs Bales Bsles EaUs 
Auer can Cotton llS’OflOO U57o000 12 0 0 000 
Indian 3 9)7 000 SoOoOOO 3 970 000 

tpyptian 1 20 OCO 1451000 1 a"" 000 

Dtber , 5 033 000 5 027 000 4 233 000 

Jlsats •'j 2®'' 000 24 SOO 000 S’ 401 000 

« * * 

The mauufactuie of a form of coffee 
rom bananas has begun on a commercnl 
cale m Singapore As a result of experiments 
arnedout at IIftwk».shurg \gucultuTal College 
ud teu year research by Mr C ^lotte u 
ibgapor man a "itisf ictory process has 
ow been discovered I ananas ate cheap an I 
plentiful in Malaja ind it is hoped that the 
udustrj will develop Doctors declare that 
this coffee made from bananas will be useful 
in the treatment of gastnc disorders and m 
1 uildingup chii Iren afte' certain serious illness 
One of the dithculties which had to be 
fared was to discover a mt-thod by which the 
starch could be taken out of tl e fruit Lanai a 
coffee IS prepared as a beverage like ordmarj 
coffee aud is blnck in colour The beverage 
has nutritive qualities not possessed by 
ordinary 
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In a Federation there is a division oI powers 
beti\ een the Central and Proviucial authorities 
Certain functions are appropriate to the federal 
go\ ernnient ond certain other* to the fedeiatmg 
units A. 'inular distinction is made m regard 
to the various sources of reietnie The fuiida 
nental principle of federal finance would 
apjiear to be that the revenues assigned to the 
central and pioiincial governments should 
\ield the sums needed for the discharge of 
their fiiuctious V separation of tav rosoutces 
would ens'ue ludejiendeiice for the federal 
holies 111 raising and spending reaenues It 
would al'o pretent double taxation and 
overlapping of tax jurisdictions Xo authonly 
must rai e monet which it cannot spen \ for 
Itself or spend mone\ which it has not r.iscd 
The resources «o assisued should be uot olU 
suiVient for the immediite tad in hind hot 
also should bo elastic and expansible to meet 
the growing needs of covemments 
It IS not possible, how et er, to guarantee that 
thu revenues allocated for federal and prot incial 
exploitation will tield just the sums needed 
for the discharge of their functions Hence 
the*e wi'l alwavs he a need for a compromise 
entailing coueuirent ]uii>diction m taxation 
and the us® of th- ‘halanemg factois to 
correct excesses and deficiencies in the feileml 
and state treasuries The dLstnbution of the 
proceeds of a given tax on a pt< detemined 
basis the imposition bv the state of a supnle 
mentary levy on federal taxes or by the federa 
tion ou state taxes fe<leral subsidies to the 
state governments and state contribu’ions to 
the federsl governments, all these devices 
are made use of to correct the ineqnahties that 
arise from a rigid sevregation of resources 
bnder the Montagu Cheln ford Pefortu 
there was, no doubt a separtion of tax resoureea 
as between the Central Govemnent and the 
Provirees in Indi- But tie di tnbution of 
revenues has brought with it no financial 
indepeL'dence to th'» units The provinces 
are allotted ’and revenue, excise and stamps 
while customs, income tax «al salt rem^ 
with the Centre The ptoviricial resources 
limited and inelastic a« they ire, are never 
suflicient to meet an} reasonable standard of 
erpenditure while the Centre has an undue 
share of these heads of revenue which ir© 
loth productive and responsive to improve 
me It in trade condition? One mav contrast 


the expanding needs of the provinces with 
the stationary needs of the Centre, the provui 
Cl il deficits v\ ith the Central surpluses Under 
the exi'tmg s}«tem therefore the provinces 
ate not su'l-cicntlj equipped with the means 
to finiiice their nation building actmhes 
The possil le dem-nds on their purse aro many 
but their resources are scanty ai d ineLstic 
The plan suggested for the allocation of 
resources m the Joint Select Comn itlee Report 
is a considerable advance on the existing 
sjsTem It IS calculated to forrect some of its 
obvious ineqiiahties Thus the Federal 
Government, subject to the approval of th“ 
Governor General, will allot to the federating 
units a share of the viehl of ♦he salt dutv ard 
the non re«tMctiv e excises such as match, engsr, 
petrol and tobscco Vt a tiire to be-diter 
mined hj the Govenjor-Cicneral lu Council 
a specified percentage, not nio’v than ^ pet 
cent of the most important categorj of ineone 
taxation naroclv, the taxation of personal 
incomes, will be assigned to the provinces. 
The Federation will retain the customs and the 
corporation taxes and it will be empowered to 
lew a surcharge on the taxes on incomes m 
times of financial stres? and also a surcharee 
on Stamp Biities and Terminal Taxes which 
form part of piovmcial reson’ces 
That the po ition of the provinces hus 
improved admits of no doubt In addition to 
what the Centrvl Govemireat hxs rurrendered 

tothfmtha} willTetaui their existing source'- of 

revenue Moreover the deficits of provinces 
III* Ivorth IVest Frontier, ^ind Bihar and 
\ss-m will be made up bv federal sul'idie® 
aud the peculiar problem of Bengal Will he 
met !»} tlio proviviou that at least half the 
proceeds of the jute exuort dut} will be a* 
Slimed to the producmn unit* MTiile a much 
ureded blasticitv h given to the provuicial 
revenues the fudeta! governmiiit vill have to 
bear the brunt of the cos^ of the federation 
vvhich is istiiaated «t crores to say nothinS 
oi the subvention to deficit provinces which 
will have to l*e given even u. the absence of a 
federation There will be a stram ou the 
finances at the Centre though the strain 
is not ro great as it might apjvear at^fif't 'igM 
as the as'icnment of the additional resources 
to the proviucet. depends upon the improve 
*“ 111** financial situation at the Centre 
‘ o plan for federal finance can be complete 
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Viithout the inclnsioi\ ol the InJiAn Sta*^e« 
Th® Touit Select Committee tHertlorehaioa tV 
tssumptioti that ‘‘her will join the leJ^ratim 
made propo aU to mAe then p«tne^^ tn 
federal reTemi“$ an I sharen of federal re patLi 
bilitie« Rut adju tnieot i not eaw as 
there is uo uniform t not qe1\ as between 
Bnti'h I^'da and tht Indian “^tatea but aLo 
^ between on“ “^tate and another The 
States \ar\ infinitelv in area population and 
wealth Nor do the> tand m the 'Air- Ma 
tion to the eomnion 0Tereij?n The mitodnc 
tion of aii\ scheme for federal finance !•« further 
complicated bj the exi tence of coi nbutiors 
and innnamtK a '^ome of tbe 'States mahe 
contnbations to central res enue« m the «ba] e 
of subsidies alt ilutie customs an! revenue 
from ceded territories Other s*ate» cnjov 
immunities and bi Treatv u or 

8uS^u'‘e paj nothin" to central hetd> of 
revenue such os cn«tom vilt po t« and 
telegraphs 

Neither coutnbution* not umrunities burdeu 
nor lieuefits are cvenli di tnV ate I between 
the Spates themelie*. The Joint Report 
sutfgcsts thit the cvsh contril u'loos which 
are estimated at one note of rupees 4ionW 
be abolished but that *be' camio*’ ^ alioU h d 
by a uniform process the posiuon of each 
state requires «epatate tre itment the eeneial 
rule bointr that contributions should be 
remitted in «o fat as thev are m esce of the 
immunities The ^t.tes in gen“ril will or 
render their claup to a «hare of the ctL*orcs 
teverue but the\ wiU regain their income-tas 
The States will be subject to the federal «nr 
cf arses nnd ten jtArs after th-* u4U"uratiou 
of the Werttion to the lorporatiou tux ho 
but tt el wil’ n’on" with the piovu ces come 
jn for a share of the fexfe'vl exci-^> Ou 
balance it woull aipeat that the hnooci-il 


ilt C F Andrew* the lidU s» w^^chei of 
Inhas well in bntain will »« over^a« 
strikes at th» roo of be whole proll m of 
\i clo-lndian rel3tioi>hip in the followiB" 
pa«.'vigp in hi broadcast on Indaiiv Refoini*- — 
“I «otnetime« t! ou htthat JcdiAs« rongest 
ob]i<tion to Liiti h rule vs that we are always 
«o hotnVli ^Kitionuing and are so cer'am that 
we ate right and India i« wron" We have 
an mccmgible supvriDntv complex fn all 
other matters we co bi tbe forinaU trust 
the mill on the spot bu* in Indian afU^ 
wc icier Sii tru t lUbatma t andhi D* 
Vn^an Mr '■a'*n and Mr Jiuiub but tm t 
His Eiccllcncj tJeCo'crmt e'e forgettiin' 


« u« meiits with the 13 satufactor^ 

t ju h individual ''titcs mav fee! that their 
d Ji-tilshnie not been fUh me* and that the 
ir medute relief from Impcnal burdens that 
t T sought for 1 rec-’erpj) oiiditiona! nfoa 
t fall asai<nunent to the rrovmi-es of a «b ire 
Q he tavcj oa income 

Che Joint ‘^elec Committee h is achieved a 
e ilerahtc mcasnre of sucre's in re allocating 
a re di tribu m® the public revenues amonc 
t three participints m Fetleral Indu n 
t Centnl t Ol err nient the rroinces aad 
lultan ^tates T^“ Central l OVe mj-CDt 
h surrender d a part of it nraiucruf aid 
•• tic ceienu" to the federatm" units aiil 
b theteliv exonemted it' U from the attack 
I Uel a^im I it n-meU that under the 
' i a^n Cteni'f ird Reforms it monopolized 
a be fertile source ofiocotue The I tovincija 
1 have aaiuel *eal financial independence 
1 are cow endowed witl e pamd^e te 
roes to meet tfe growme need* urd to 
nc« the social semces «nl nation buildin" 
•vines Fioanciallv pcaVin" each iro- 
ce wiU he mistre « in he* own houxj The 
' te a« a hodv hwe sained rruch tier' 

1 I tbei hMe lost and the ^lim ter* Coifet 
e ha declared that the finauciil pron ns 
acceptal 1 * to them subject 0* cour«e to 
•m reservatiors Thus the fnndamen al 
j ncipfes of federal finmee that each conpo 
I it or constituent ji»tt of the feleration 
tl I have independent and e’ v tic soun es of 
I ore sufficient for its purpose ha been 
orpomtel in the plan propound hI bv the 
f mt *-«*lect Crnunitiee It is a workmanlike 
j iduction It mav not be a well I alan ef or 
f Iv rourded scheme but as I rof Iblls sii * 
tue political wisdom lies m tht direction of 
t itatiie «olu ion of the problems with pro- 
lous for a period of transition 


it Gove'nors after all are Eu'^h hmen 
1 ing in Coverrment Home' who cannot 
j ssibli get c! 'e to the people and know 
j rsonsU*' at first hand what they are rea’I} 
t intin" but hate learnt it througl 5e>eral 
i ermedian channels 

It takes oiih a little sQnchine to make \oa 
f rve* & whole winter 

It takes nine tailors to make a man and one 
dre^'u aker to break him 

before vou look foe the next job be «are roa 
arv fillug the cue sou have 
The elder cian males bay with the I’ra'S 
lh*t grows under the other fellow s feet 



In Memonam. 

By The Editor. 


We write to da\ to do honour to the- mciron 
of 11 great and di tingui-hed fello-w worker — 
the late Mr A Ransa^warm Ijentar Fditor 
of the Hi/if — who died on 7th Febmarj 
19U He wa® oui friend a college mate »rd a 
col!ea«aie in the Journalistic profe ini To 
write of hiE' is rot oi Iv honourable but 
onerous In plating on record the nmerM! 
sense of loss — jerson-*! loss — felt e\er^ 

one in the countri we are doing the right 
thing There i" « future for the conntrv tba* 
knows its leaders and that honours them 
whiu thev are called awat 

To speak of our late fnend Mr Raiigaswann 
Trengar is to narrate the recent hi tot\ of 
India *50 imj ressive so faithful and s© fruit 
ful were his Isbours in behalf oi ludu tbit it 
IS hardh possible to ®ii gle out a large public 
yue tion of current interest to the aolotioii of 
which he did not make a usefal contribution 
Whether it was the makin'’ of a cousMtution 
ivT Indu or the eTo\viii| of a ti..sTicix\ 
Beheme for the countrx he had a useful 
lole to pltt) But le was somethuig more 
than a rcete student <if politicil in2,titn 
tioj s or financial topics Orest as >e jn 
tliesede^aTtcnentsof-tudy bew&«ei«ii ireater 
as a inoul l-r of pnhhc opiniou In hi® capacity 
a' rditor of the Hii-f he rendered »er\nces 
to the countrv which have ]u«t!v eamel for 
him a name and a fame In the innun ciable 
tributes jaid to hi> memorv m the public 
Press last ve^-r will be seen the ertcem lu 
which he was held ♦hronghciu* tlie kneth and 
breadth of India and overseas in Ei glsnd 
South Afnca the Alaliy States and Ceylon 
how what IS it that cudeared him even to those 
who had not been him in ‘’esb and Hood ‘ 
‘'uiely there must have I een aomethiug mu lue 
in t\ e leAdersbip oi an luvisible ’leader jike 
tlat We knew him personally and from the 
mon ent we saw him we began to hke him. His 
i ery suppleness of mind made perismal mtec 
course pleasaut His cimplicit) of maimers 
nimbleness of latellert an 1 gentleness 
of beha-vioiir invited ftieDdship There wm 
besides in 1 im an instructive free maMinrj 
tl at helped to make him appreciate the other 
side ol A picture That is tl e ee-ret of hn. 
greatness on which one would hke to dwdl 
for a moment For, it is that tnut, m our 
opinion that made him great a® » journalist 
one wl o comment* on tie day’s events either 
to focus OI tl ould public opiioon for the public 


good By reason of his exceptional intelbeetre 
and force of character, he was able to quickly 
discern the rurrents through which public 
opimoii flow ed That is not all Tl rcu^ 
his alihtj to c^ve rea'oned cxpresion to 
the needs of the moment and through a cer+ain 
instinctive realL*m he remained — all u.Jmo'u 
aid unpertieved — a real leader of pul he 
opinion in thi® country duimg one o* its laoi 
import int periods of histoiT Tie morsl 
authority he wielded a« Fditor of the flti k 
was enormous \ n'lke the fan ous Retait 
who fo' nearly fortv vea's was the in'pnUj 
and guiding spint of TJe Ti /ics but wrote 
none of the article? flat appeared m it Mr 
Raagaswami was a great wnfer and a construe- 
tiie critic of Ins times Hi* lost Wd«« loiy 
possih’y run into irany volcmes jf 'O®* 
industrious assistant of his du'' thrffl 
and put them together Pot th^ir xalne 
as they jj peared was crest, for they iM“'‘ 
for puWic good pndi' f, as they shi put lie 
opinion into fruitful cliannels of actintv 
Though a working Jotmialis'', he was a 
practical politician Thstisa ccmbinetiou i'Bf 
M o r«I/ ‘ n-c* J J ) u' in Mr Bajig»w*TO 
Ivengat there veas a hatmonious Werd of tie 
idealist and the realist in politics that i« vortit 
0* note He wrote as he spoke — btraigit 
hone«t and 'onouruble There was neitie* 
pedantry nor camouflage in his writings. Thar 
appe.ll was insistent Even his opponents 
keenwitted and not duposed to e^sy surrendM 
of their long-ch*!! bed views recognised tin 
n c’-it in him and respected him font Bheti« 
It plea-^d otuers or not he Raw to it thst 
whdt he wrote rtflectel pulhn opinion a' 

1 erceived it and helped to cany forward tl« 
rrogressive elpmcijls m the countrv 
sufhee to say that 1 e wa> the tvpe oJ anEd^'** 
that any daily newspaper would like to 
at its head in India to-day 
It IS the niemoTy of such a mm ws 
honour to dav Such a puiIlCl^t and politicise 
w born but once in Reyeral geneiatioos 
His work ha? leen testified to 
mans m this land and outside of it To say 
that he was gieat m his calling or that he was 
personally leloved to every one of u-s i? t® 
utter a mer" tru m To have done worl 
hmfalv contentious field ot Indian politics for 
over tlirtv year* and to K universally 
I^ised at ti e end of one s career is somthmg 
of A phenomeTioii 



High School Education in Mysore.* 

By D. Venkatramiah, BA., L.T 


It 15 years '■ince im connection mtli tlie 
Education Departraent eithei on jta teaching 
ot administtative side fea'ed but I haic not 
aIto;’ethpr kept aloot from the educational 
world connected as I am however uidirettlj 
with all grades of educatioii f'om the rriman 
to the University One caniioi but feel inter 
ested m matters rila+me to education since 
the tall for solution of some of the fundAiuental 
(.|Ue5tuins beating not n erelv on one grade 
of education but on the whole educational 
gamut has become insistent and compels 
atieni^ion even from thos who are not actise 
meirbers of the «ctvic« Out education d 
system has been suVjected to a witVnnc 
criticism frotu both profession il and non 
professioral men and this cnticism has been 
Katherine strength and volume nceiitW 
Allowing for a certain an ount of cxagf^raiion 
and often of ill directed ittafks we must admit 
that the system which fulfilled its object faiilv 
satisfdctorih all these veats is breaking down 
with the alsent of new factors sotial political 
and economic One finds the dissavifiutiou 
aaainst the present dav education expressed 
in strong terms both by the educator and 
the Stat sman ui Consocatton M<lras-«e8 
public sj eeches newspajfi articles The feel 
JJJ 4 IS {.trong that son etbiag is wrong svinewlieTe 
or everywhere 

It IS It crtical periods like this that the 
deliberations of v league like yours will be of 
utmost \alue Th“ ’ll) sore Stare rducation 
league has I think a grace ixspoi sibihtv 
particnUrlv at this juncture when a new 
orientation of aims and objeits of ^ecoiidait 
Education has lecome an imperative need 
I ruu«t congratulate the. League for its im 
broken labours lor the past nine stars ai d for 
the appreci itiou of its work by the rducation 
Hepartment From the htesf admiuistration 
Report I find that there is an enrolment of 
7,000 lovs and about 500 cirls in High Schgols 
and if 5Iiddie Schools are classed as Jouioi 
High Schools which classification is tacitls 
adnilted since the league has brought them 
also undtr its asns the figures sive|{ up to 
neurlv 10 000 To cater to the educational 
lueds of such large number- is o etupoiuloiis 
task and unless the scheme of Education 
meant for this cls«3 of students is well dcsised 

• Address delivered at the Conference of the Mysore 

State Education league on -iih January lt>3S 


4 1 syf.teniatic»llv camel out the waste both 
in men indmonev woull be feirful 

To take fir'-t the mannf in which the 
d Terent stages of educstion upto the L ni\ er 
site are relsted it is evident tlat the present 
RTjidnig la not tpute satisfactory Four years 
of I rimirv Educition even when the course 
IS cotuplet-'d can barely ensure literacy and 
ll htiddle Sthool vsheTe also lour vears are. 
s] ut 18 I thinl tin, weake t link in the Lhain 
Ai h its poor etjuipmen' ciowdid (Ksses 
lu amt try buildings and the staff with less 
tb n average i|uahfications the rrstenal that 
it jiepaied ^or the Hieh ‘School mii«t ineiit 
al 1 be raw 'ind unfil Ihe line of demarca 
t I Vtv een tfese stipes has to be more 
< efuUv drawn One sucKfstion js that the 
r itarv should extend over a period of six 
\ rs th** MiJd'e three, and the Hi^h ®choo\ 
t re I would nih r suggest thit a bov 
St pped ojie jeai longer lu a Hi,b ®cl ool than 
11 e lower gride school so tlat the different 
...ee mac extend over five three and four 
c Its \ better pToumlinp could be had if the 
H h School course were lengthened by a vi ar 
\ ether for adnn- ’on to the Colleges or for 
trv into life 

The Dutpose of High School education has 
'fted «ls gfound Tbe aim of such educa 
t 11 was hitherto to jirepare bovB to th« 

I iiversitv anl »o loi g as that object was 
f IblUd iio need lor chance vas felt Ro\s 

lit up autohiatically to colleges and every 
fligli 'School had the same objective Ul 
r als Ud to Rome But now either the 
c lieges ire incapable of finding room for all 
0 8 good number of those that seek eutry 
tl creto are not in a po ition to profit by the 
h gl er teaihiae k erv Tightly the Bombav qnm 
q cnnul report states that w ith every iiictp»<e 

II thwmembeisof tboife talaii2Pecoudi.ry educa 
tun there u a fail m the standard of cffici 
c cy, owtuj chiefly to the fact that lower 
a if lower strata are being tapppfi and the 
najonty of those who pass fh«*PciiooI Leaving 
Txamination ate altogether unfit for figher 
rrudies A readjustment in the curriculum 
f comes therefore an absolute necessity nor 
ran it be senouslv di-piited that there has 
fien a falling off in the attaiumenfs of the 
School Leaving Certifica*». holders The 
reasons are not far to seek Oii<» is the lower 
staudxnf of eximmatiou as comjiared wjth 
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thp oW Mitnr and the otKr is the infUted 
r1a«'e‘i nhere Tith the Ve^t vi1l m t''e sio'W 
the tesrher is ohbged to leeture to the group 
as « whole — a Tiothod of Uachins ill mted 
eveii for the «tudent« of tlie Intermediate 
College" To raention one effect of ‘.ii'*h over 
burdened cL's room the taik of correcting 
composition e\erci"es as at prevnt demanded 
ID OUT High Schools 13 well rush irr>|«os-ible 
to acconipli&h and under depirtm-^nt^l pres 
«ure It becomes a drudgerv neither profit 
able to the student nor 'ati'fyng to the con 
«cipatious teacher A.dded to the"* defects 
Tip have other factors "till further complicat 
ing the problem of hiaher ''ecoudarx eilnca 
tion tthateae- chmgea luav be wrought 
in tht subjects of ■'tuda it la not to \e for 
gntTeu that the High bobools are a Trunins; 
ground for the I. uiver iti For veap. to com*, 
the mujoriti of the 'ucce'dul C’s 

proceed gtnaht to the Colleees and unli-ss » 
better rla«s of Hieb 'chool student* i« pro 
duced the wastage in the Fmver*iT\ <.anhOt 
be checked The Hi"h School is not an 
isoUte.d entitx it draws its tniternl ftoni 
the lliddle School and prepare* its olumni 
either to the Lniver'itv or to diFcrcnt ixulk* 
of life Hence tbe na®d for properh linking 
np the several grade* of education kgam 
the »iUestion of unemplovmetit t* neuuuig 
heanli upon the minds of tbe ourents aud 
Tonngmen after thev finish their Huh 'chool 
or fcllege Education are faced with a *i»ua 
tion most (luprotnLsmg aud drearv and natur 
ally lonenng «im are ca t upon «ctools and 
College* for a solution One way out of the 
present impasse »eems to he in the provision 
of locational Instruction both at the post 
mddle and post high school s^occ' It i* 
evpexted that the dnersion of the adolescents 
to atndics m pTartical arts will on the one hand 
prevent the less hterarv minded from a profit 
less persuit of I mversitv edncation and on 
the other enable them to tuni their hands to 
some useful occui ation ^Tule I concede 
that th* iruptitiition of parsl’e! vocational 
oonr'es 13 si- necessity I am not quite »UTe il 
the problem of imemploynient will be com 
lletelv solved ther-1'y The qnes*inii is not 
so easv as many think It is foreotten that 
opjKirtumties for utilitanan services are 
e’ctremelv limited and th* competition which 
will lesulr in all its acuteness when our voca 
tioually trained young men enter into the 
list* with the e\i3*iog artisan* m4»v a^^ravate 
the economic stru’g'e \le have therefore 
to plan OUT Nocational courses with einnini 
spertion 'E'tpenmeuta in this direction which 


have borne fruit m foreicn coiintne* if iirport 
ed ttlolcsale mav not prove useful to u*. 
The curncnlum that work* effectivelv is 
England or ^r'enri may rot snccecd 111 India 
with ler diPenng «ocial ^nd economic cotdi 
tioii> Merc imitation vnll land us in atikwjr’ 
situations I may mention here our fsilire 
to as«imilate two of the 'omewhat costh 
Vestem novelties that we imported into ott 
midst *orie yd’s ago the Kinderearfes 
and the ®lovd The former is no doubt alivf 
blit in A most ittennated form and the latter 
has wholly disappeared My point is thi 
th-t no evre is too areat in devising the new 
o'urses which we are conteinplatuig Tb* 
observation of the Calcu'tn Vniver*itv Com 
TM'sion in thw beVaU seems \ers apt Thi^ 

IS what IS said about ^ ocational Education — 

‘ In this buhore even more than in others 
it is training above all which i* iieedcl ami 
training is costiv and demani* el bonte 
equipment m jiearlv all vocational suhjKts 
I ufor*nua»e re«ults may fo’low and tbe whee 
movement towards practical careers su"'‘r 
V check if men are turned cut id lirge 
her* with sn equipment of a kind for wnuh 
there i* verv little demand” One is 
dered ly tbe variety of «nggestions ofew 
both froni the pre*® and the platform W 
condating the economic evils from vrhira 
the countrv i« suPiring Perhaps tb® out) 
solution in the existing political coadiMou cl 
India Seems to be in adopting the hue ci 
action which "Mahatma Gandhi i» orgaiunoir 
Th» \ ilUce Eecoustruction Schema J v'Tdt 
planned wall absorb the youthful talent 01 
the country to a grt it extent and in addiiion 
to aiv ins u.*eful n"cup..tioii to those who 
now drifting « mle'sely vill in the couTse 0 
a decade or two transform our com try'idJ 
bnnging light and prosperity to the vdlaW 
folk This IS lowiver a problem for the 
Government to tackle , 

There are certain other questions which ucca 
our attentticu in so far as the High Ffhoo! 
cmiculuni is concerned and 1 should like to 
pUc*; inv vaews ou them before tlus gathenu^ 
Thev are offered In wav of *ogge*non* 0"'' 
and as *uch are verv brief The place of the 
ve'-i<a''n]ar is one such There arc 0 cou 
oected questions here — \c’'riacular as the 
mediuni of mstructifu aud Vernacular a® * 
second 1 irignage A strong ca«e has been 
made out in favour of tbe vernaculamation 
of studies in High bchools and already certain 
"ubiecta a* History, Geography, Civics and 
Elementary "Nlathemalics arc taught 'n severw 
High Schools through the vemaciJsr ntediu® 
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•ind if tbis esperiment shoull succeed t*ip 
i1p- is to e'i'‘end the pniinp^e to other nou 
English. «iibjpc{« 1 vonld whole heartedn 
support the c•^a^e of the ve’iidcular as the 
channel of Uistructior pron’^ed w** come to 
ternia with the Univer-'its , for I hehere that 
unle«3 «omp o^ the College «iahjects are tan 'ht 
in the aernacular of the student he mil he 
placed under a «e^ en* y andic«p for h ivin_ 
cho en the vernacular ilternitive m prefer 
ence to the Enoli^h m the Hij:h School 1 
hi.\e heard it rtated that students who learnt 
thiougV the vetnacnlar have done a'« we’l 
<.s if not better than the Fnah'h sroup 1 
would only «a> that the quantum of rtartslics 
before us is too meafiTe to warrant an\ indnbi 
talle conclusion 

The place of the \ernaeulat aa a second 
lanzuage is well a'-aured and one i» glad that 
it ha« gained its loit ffrouud la the Lnwer ity 
also ‘hinis to the patriotic e0ort« of •cho'ar* 
who have been so a«s\dnoa3 in tes\i«cit itioe 
the studv of Kannada langntje an*^ literature 
Another \emacnUr who e claims hae to he 
recognized if oalv on Vatiopal tTround i« 
Hindi aud it is alre-dv leceimg du» atteu 
tion as It find* * place in the group of addi 
tional snhjeets of the High School conr^e 
Now what about SiUibnt' ft is unfortu 
B-te that diReni g aaews should evi t to 
vta place u\ the ««hen^e of «rti4iea — Hieh "^cl ool 
or CoUese and its value as a potent \ehicle 
kaosledge and culture It is a tnn n to 
aar t* at ‘^anshm is the key to the nrb stores 
of ancient learning nnd it would 1 e the most 
short sK’hted poUci to fe<trct oppociumtirs 
of learnint' that Un^ma’s Not mereU the 
Indian teniacula-s bu* the world of thought 
in general woull receive eunchment ii .> chr^r 
allntice with Sauahnt is e«tab'i he*! 'When 
Its worth IS recoiuizod in the Lniac^ities of 
both Europe anl \n “nca is it not an ironv 
that its cUuiis st'cu'd be t^nostioned bv cur 
own men ' I trust that tie Edu-a*iou Lea.u* 
will discountenance aus attempt pie-vnt or 
prospectise to as-sad the position of ‘^aasVnt 
IQ the f^hen.'S of «tuilie« 

Another thorns question which a« vet has 
not been faced boldls l- whether rehmous 
nvlmctirin sho^Ii fin-l a pLce on tb^ tim* 
tabl» of Il’uh Schools I am in »nf Umul 
asrtes'mcni with those wVo Wiese that 
L Incation without relnnon is s'enfe ^nl 
truncated It u a famlameutal maxim tbat 
*'iv Ednratiou worth the uim-. inrst •^vi 
the education of the whole ir-an and 1 ««t. it 
we a-v im* s'arsmg one nde anl that a \«-rv 
importau* side of human nature bv eiduing 


colnous tciLhmc from our schools W*e 
live a’’eadi piid a heiw penaltv for this 
The sujtem'* indifiereu e if not open 
mciam towards the higher spiritual values 
the dommant t’wit ui th® majority of ns 
his non chaUnt attitude is most marked 
iioug the Htnlui \dded to this we base 
ir infermtnaUe controser les oic nou-e sen 
» ils nth ♦he result that we bale di‘-<^Tdcd 
inst»ui"en* of the htahe t value for luou'l 
2 the character of the voiitb F\ this 
\ Kaev of rehsioiis in.<ruction let me not 
underdool as pleadinj; for an ludoctnna 
>n la narrow thaological t*»neto All that 
desire ii tliat thev should set an insight 
o great spintual feritai’e of onr laud Th“ 
licy of relgiou* n“utralitv followed in our 
at* 13 but a reflex of the policj o* tt-e Govern 
nt of Tndut an' now men in resfousible 
■nt oos ore finding that tH»t pobev is detn 
entaf to the he«t ut^rests of the rrjnntrv 
cK \ Reddv ittbis Addtesa at the Couvo- 
tiou cf the Audhrt* f mv>Tsitv refemrs 
this topic deplored the oiri «ion of relisiotis 
fruoiion from car ®chooN and Collesea 
d hoped that bt< sopeal for its iacln.«ioo 
mil LO* fall on deif ear^ The net result 
the excln-ion o' reli^ous instrnetiou freiB 
r Education Siitem he wd, l« that we 
i ndus have at pre'ent no religion wonh 
-ntioniLC Religion as eu inaniTia'’ hutnhl 
• iud pnnfvinz fat*h founded nn the ven 
s of li'e and «ati»fnr^ it» nob'er cravings 
IS to-dav unknown in our conctrj m prac 
v« Rehnoa with u« has ce-sed to be a 
ving force And vet India has elw^vs \j.^n 
"arde*! as she land of rel mens— th* hirth 
uce of two of tho ureasp ♦ religions of the 
orfd ’ Cectlemen I commen 1 this part 
f bus speech for your senous consideration 
lu this bnef sketch of some of the prC'Crt- 
av DtoMems of Hjgh“r ^econdarv E'^ijca 
on I have indicated wherein the system 
deficient and what m^a imes are urgentlv 
eede>d to place this grade of Education on 
MtL factory ba»is But amthicg like an 
vhaastive «urvcv is impos ible in a short 
^ddfe-i-. no- 13 It I think rece««arv Fdoca 
loml thouaht u pro 2 ics«ive and th* term 
education go*3 nil chaumn" I’s connotation 
vith the chanemu enviroi ment Ve have, 
owever, arnved at & stage when a referm 
roth m content and method «eem.s ir^.vit 
able There i* a "trong move towards what 
i» known as N-»w Education all th* world 
over and unless our machin^rv whi-h i oat 
of gCw' 13 overbanlfd we wiU rcminz the 
cau-o of true E luca'ion 
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r/},(fo ol-/ DtftrrxT IW-It would 
«epin tbut in sonu. TP“pptt< the ii“w central 
banV® of New Zealand r’anada aud India 
ll^^e b^en modelled nn a common plan 
PaTtiuuhrly is *bis o in rcppec* of the provi 
=11011 of =‘hare capitif and the apportionment 
of control be*wppu the vanous parties 
mo t close'v concpried ®on e differpbcc« are 
ipparent but the'p are so ill ht a’ to heichten 
the simila-itv r-tber than to di do e anv 
vital diverppuees of principle As a *^mmder 
the Re erre Rank of hen Zealand 'farted 
bii5inev3 0)1 V ngii’t 1st ♦Ins 'v ear the r«»k of 
Canada has been pTo\ided wilh the reqnred 
capita! and is evperted to open csih nett 
Tear while R i* Mie\ed the Re-Ner\e Bank 
ot India will rnse capital ml bepi operations 
in the la*tet part of 19 It 

^^e mat bpsin out study of the lep Utive 
provLsionB recardin, piopnetorshif and 
contiol by ronsidonns! the rcguKtions us to 
ownership of shares an'^ the aceonpsonng 
vntian Ti"htB The cajital of New Zealmls 
central bnnk. has 'ilr»4d\ been taken up by 
pnl !k subscription m shares of l > (NZ) 
each similarly the 9 50 shires of the laik 
of Canada ha\e been piibuclv is»oed Both 
are fulls j iid \i for the Iiidnn R* n® 
Rank the capital is to be offered to the \ utlic, 
ina tskes the form of «hir « of lOR rujees 
each The isw ore enbes in each of the three 
coantnes that shareholleio of the re pective 
hsnks most be dnmicilpd there so that alti 
mate control of each is strictly confined within 
• the borders of its own rountrv Forthcr 
subjeel to minor qualiEcation' &h»res ca i be 
held onl\ iii Bntish hands In New 21ealdnd 
and Canada a limit is imposed on thp izc 
of indivilual holdiUPs — fse hundred shares in 
New Zeilatd an I fifty in Canada — while tu 
India the allotnipnt of shares is p'-i.scnbpd on 
a reg onsl basis wi h a view to distnbuting 
the shares and \otmcf rights artachel to them 
IS widelv as possible Tu respec* of votmg 
rights St meetings of shareholders fnrther 
provTsioiis are desicued to secure the h^nks 
‘gainst the pos ihihty of conceatratinn of 
Control m the liAuda of an\ one shareholder or 
anv small group of thetr No shareholder 
of the Bank of Canada niaj eyercj&c votes for 
more than fifty shares while in India rhe 
mavitnum is ten \otes on the basts of oi e for 
escry file “hares The raanmuin for New 
Zealand w mud higher at five hundred votes 


In general then the arrangements thus out 
lined tre esidentlv desigjel to achie\e tV 
s idest po«sibl“ numerical distribution wi h 
n stnctlv national limit' of capital and nlti 
mate coutiol 1 iirther to iniphasize ‘he 
special position of central banks the per 
mitted rates of dividenil are define^ lu stret 
terms In ♦his respect the nhns follow a 
nitversjlly aiceptcd principle— that centra! 
banks should i ot be undnh concerned with 
the esruiL’ of profit* for distnh«ti''n to then 
proprietors 

Mana ejilnt ^\d Dirtition 

Whatever may be «iid regarding iil*iinate 
control bv «hareholder5 Jt is evident that 
thu IU3I I resnonsibility for the conduct of 
the central banks lies with their directors 
an! executisc officer* Fiery modem centn.1 
bank Jaw therefore lays down csrefiihy 
elahoiate’ rules regard) ig the spoil tuie"^t 
duties and conduct of the boari an I to* 
PtiuciPmI ofl rials 

Dealii ' first wnth the ixecutiye offeers of 
the new banks the Goiemors ud 
Deputies arc appointed by or with the app'o^" 
of the CoyernoTs General of the three 
tries /or periods of file or seven years ^1 
are whole tirre officials while the Ww ZeaLnd 
law proyides that thev must be posse sw 
of uctus! banking es-lt-tienee and the 
Canahan th^t thev mist be men of proven 
fioancml e\pericuce Th«* Cansdian le'v 
moreover is careful to Isi down far mote 
detailed qualifications for the Coiernor and 
Deputy (lOiemor — thev must Britiih 

subject* lot more than Tl sears old not 
members of the Central or any proi ncial 
lemslature not goienineut employee* 
a bociated as director or emploiee or ei*^ 
shareholder wuth any other financial institn 
tioii Evidentli much more than the tech 
meal elficieucj of the banks is depeDlent 
ujou a vn*c choice of ineiunbents o* these 
offices for evtii withm the limits of the laws 
there is wid scope for evo'iing policies appro- 
priate to the needs of the difiercnt countries 
Appointments hayp i ow been made to the*e 
key position in all thr,.e banks— the Goiernof 
of the llespive Bank of New Zealand is a 
former Bank of England official and the 
Deputt Goiernor preiiouslv held a high po®i 
tioii in New Zealand bsikiug the Goiernor 
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of the Bink of C.ina^a w a Camdian Vauker 
and his depute a former Birk of Engl ad 
ofBcul and the Governor of the In penal 
Tank of India has already heen appointed to 
the Governorship of the coming "Reeprie Bank 
hi3 tvo assistants being Gosernmeiit officials 
ot Ijduii and Fnropean udionahty 
The Governor o* each Bank and his deputies 
are members of their respective boatd, of 
directors hut whereas tlev aie ve ted hv law 
mth pro ideuhal c«pacitj m India and 'New 
Zea’und m Gmada the board u free to elect 
Its own cVairmsn The composition and 
method of 'election ff th«, boards shew 
differences lu detail Thus in Canada where 
the choice of directors is re tneted in a manner 
similar to ih^t of the eveentne officials the 
board is to consist besides the Governor an 1 
Pcputi Governor of seven directors elected 
by th’ shareholder* from diversified ocenpa 
tions exc’udmtt hanking with the ad htiou 
ot the Depnt) Minister of Finance who how 
ever, will i ot have the right to vote A pro 
vision special to the Canadian E-nk i$ that do 
decision of the board is effective without tb" 
concurrenre of tl e Governor or in hi* absence 
his deputr— an antoi ratio ftrrang meot which 
•eems strangelv tn confl ct with the t-encral 
spirit of the law In New Zealaul the 'ecre 
taiv to the Treasur> is i member of the board 
without votuig rights the other director* 
being divided nto two classes three state 
direeto's ate ippointet by th“ PoverLor 
nener>»l snd four shareholders director^ 
elected bi owners of the capital Not more 
than ooe of these last na) be a director of 
another bank in Ivevv Zealand and <»TOunds 
of disquihfication arc prescribed similar to 
th^'se of Canada The arrangements regarding 
the Indiau Tle«erve Pank are note complex 
as befits a far larger area of opcrition The 
centra) Kwd a? io ri the roverDnr 

and his tsvo deputies four directors lommat 
idfv the Coven ot Cctieral eight e*fctcl bv 
the sharel olden and one Gov ernment official 
lu* in addition five local boards to be 
csSrtWi«hed, each consisting of five nembers 
elect of bj the eharehoHers on the local 
regi ter aud up to three appointed bv the 
central boird froo. the local shareholders 
hmitid excel tvons ® members of 
central anl local boards nuv not b* gevern 
merit olhcials or nl^c«*rs or directors^ of other 
funks Jn Indin then an e{f^rt is male to 
secure a due bvfsncc between the satjiig 
interest cf diPercit psrts of the comtrv, 
anl ir all three banks diverut) ecoromic 
rc{ re«eiitfttioa will also be attemjted 
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Rei \T10VS WITH niE OoVErMteXT 

Pollovving the usual p'acti e embodied m 
Of twl hankii g Ian « tbe'c three new banka 
a cvidenllv designeu to pe-form hi! the 
b ilmg servnees re pured bv tfeir re pective 
e emmejts Me have 'cen thit the laws 
c tain strong safeguards in ccordancc nitli 
01 bodox tfeorv in this matter again't the 
U ing of undue weight in the operation of 
tl batiks to the requirements of government 
fi nces The arrangements re ar In g bo rd 
r rcsenifltioi executive apjirtjnei s sid 
V ma powers on the boards are all dc«i rel 
II part to this cl. 1 Tbe^e prnvi'ions — aloi 
« h those for *h“ fiirm«hin„ of capi al — are 
II mark<‘l contrast to the a which applv 
f exstcplc to the rommonueiith Fsrk of 
\ tnlia which is a "overnment owned bin’ 

I* o e entire hoard is offcu)Ji appoirfed 
T e difterencc aii'c* from the orijans of (he 
^ iks for tthcress the th' e new inst tut ons 
founded sp»c)hcal’j j« ce itral bsnk" t le 
< ajinonwa„ithl aul ’■ecine a truecentnllaiik 
l> a nutohar of vears after I'taMishmeut 
kgaiD la falfibnent of onl odox oiiiuon 
tl - laws sp-cificollv governing the new lanks 
I V down reculdiiona reparlug arconmoda 
I o to public authorities In New Zealand 
' (b accommodation is limited in amouit to 
“half of the vear sactusl or e tiniatrd 
venue of the ( ov ernment o» one quarter 
that of vther au hoiitir' '"imilir litnita 
os applv to tie Ba k of CaiiaJa while the 
\ prescribes in addition 'Lort periods of 
payment Incidental! all three baiks vre 
ipowcred to i ivest in Pnt»«h TiPc-sury 
1 lls wide the Tank of tunada mav also take 
? Trea«urv IiU» ot other short term secun 
“S of the Kreich or kilted State® Govern 
ejit Tie general tenor of ill thre*. laws 
to ensure on tie one haul the reedprug 
f ifie banks of the fulfe® fegitimatp «crvir" 

I their goveron cuts anl to sRord on the 

0 he- baud the uiixim im j rot»ctioii po-s Me 

1 law against improper ore sure from govern 
nenta which miuht be tempted to abii'e th- 
reat powers Vested in aniph etjuifpod and 

tx’'r<callv efficient certril biuks 

Reivtions wmi CoMvirrtuL Banks 

It Is obvioji tl at no certtvi biikjn a 
roUDliT even modpratelr a Ivanred in mon- 
r«fv or^Kcatiou can fulfi’ ir» fun-tions un’e«« 
It urts os a nuin depositorv of th" cash re«erv es 
of th* comnwrciiJ baiks Modem c-ntis! 
batikins law-, bavp accorbrgh cot e^ert fhc 
long aal diffcuU process aul evolution by 
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pre'cnbiE" tH»t commprcwl 'ball main 

tdin 1 it!i th>> central banks refines Vearng 
minimum proportiot ate re’alioii’bips with 
thfir ilepoMt liabilities to tbe public This is 
iHf metbod adopted m a]' the tlree countne* 
he^e coiis dered, and there is iio ncce “itv to cite 
details beyond remarlmi? that the percent 
age® \ ar\ from tw o to soveii as between the 
diPTent countries and the different clas ts of 
dej'O'it and that whereas in New Zealand 
and India a distinction i- recogmzeil between 
time an! deEnaDd ’ |ia>ili*ies m Carnda 
this soni°N\ hat arbitrary division is ignored - 
A 'tnking feature of the luws gotermnj the 
new certral banks lies in the Port to duorec 
them as cncrpleteh s po sible Ironi com 
mcrciil bank influence notwithstanding that 
the cnnuiiercul lunka are to fumi'b a lar^e 
part li not the bulk of tneir re®ovirc s kke 
ii.»ve seen bow carefulh the board- are sife 
guarded from commercul bank iDfliunce hnt 
have Lor rientioned speud pionn'is to 
susrd RCainat secondari control through 
-hsreholdirgs The Panadisn Uh goes 
farthest m this matter, for it prohibit- the 
holding of share- ly cr for the benetii of an% 
chartered bank or anv oi their otfitnl® or 
eniplovees In India and New 7.ealaud sbitc 
there is no provision of this «ort the hmita 
tioiis on the «i7e of indinduil -bar-l .Khng» 
and on sotina powers a*"ord sunitar | lotec 
tion This Is m n ark>.d contra-t to the U hiou 
among '’entral lanka inspired by th- Federal 
Resets e svstem of the I mted St*t»s m the 
park po t w ir rears Tb as the «o> tb \«nc-u 
banks were actually required like the member 
banks of the Lmited ‘J* ites to take iq -hares 
in the Re ene Pank of ®onth Africa ictib 
lisbed m 1920 ifld enjoT some though 
limited > 0110 “ n’hts attaching to the sbates 
In brief the ’■eUtiouship® between the new 
reserve hinks and the commercial banks are 
conflned, broidl) sneaking to tie mainte 
nanpo of ’•eserves the regitlatiou of di<couiit 
and exchange rates and the provi«ioii of fa**! 
lities of rediscount Th» comnereid banks 
are to base no pirt or lot in the direct dpt«.r 
niuiation of centril bank policx or toana*'tf 
tnent, and correspondinalj no share m rtie 
resi>onsiV,ihtv for deciding the la^er i-saes ir 
nionetarv affairs 

Reiatioxs wmi tuf Purtn 
three of the bank® we are di-cussing are 
to b“ pure central ba. kg, in the sense that no 
business will be done dire'-tlv wi*b members 
of^ the public Pnsin»ss tian-actious will 
ta^e place t-olely with tbe goxernements and 


commercisl bsnks and with such imdertakui' 
os mu-t be dealt with m tbe course of carriic 
out an ‘ open market policy ” In 
dtys hoveever when some effort •$ made i 
secure the benefits of ciilightcn**<’ pnH 
opinion and when in-titiitions like the Pc 
Office find it desirable to ajqjoint a ‘ noil 
rel tions officer ’ , some proi i-ion for -nptth 
uii tbe public with inforination as to ti 
operstion* of ccntrnl banks .s clearlv d 'll 
aolp In this resypct the three new law- ai 
«le«i2iied to carry the banks some smsl! pa, 
of thi* way towards meeting modem dcinind 
Each central bank is required to prepare s i 
publish in pregenbed and detailed fore 
a weekh staten cut of ccit)'’ition, but the Ne 
Zealand and Canadian Ranks an* requirf 
m addition to li\ before Parharaent cook 
of their auunal accounts No proti'ioiis ai 
l«d down as to the pubhcstion of anriu 
reports or other data but presunisbiv, i 
Canada and Vew Zealand at least, these ^ 
follow from the requirements regardii 
annual sceounts 

In suneiing all these detailed provuion 
appl'ing to import sat parts of th* Fopif 
rompari.-oii is natursi with ♦he structure an 
oneration of the ‘ mother of centrd b«nlc* 
the Pan!- of England In one vital ie*p« 
an vttempt is made in ill tliree countries t 
achieve by tgcri Ution what in Fngliud 
been arrived at by accident of formatieu fc 
lowed by long evolution The outcome of thi 
proce-3 is H position of indepoiidence, na th 
one hand, of undue government ptes-ure 
on the other, of commerrial buukmg infiuenc 
More accuTateiv speaking, it ha- attained 
position of indeterminate control, which cai 
not be defined in simple terms ?uch- 
wh tteier mav he said fnr or against it — 
po-itioQ of tbe Ikiik of Fnglacd “^ueb al 
IS intended to be the po-ition of its youthh 
con/rtre? m outking paif> of tbe Einpu-e 1 
must renuiiu true nevurthcless that the uour' 
of practical affairs often plays a Lrger part i 
determining relative weight- of influence tba 
the most elaborate and detailed legislation 


The Home Office of Japan estimates t 
damage to property as a resu’t of the rect 
t'^ioon. as follows Industnals, jnvolvi 
nOiX) factories, 110 000 000 yen Mihta 
estaUishments 8 000 COO yen , educatioi 
institutions 7 0C0 0C0 sen and agnculti 
and forestry about 110,000000 yen, in<br' 
initusfnal losses, owing to the suspension 
manufacturing m i number of plants, * 
■spected to far exceed direct damages 


Canadian Trade and Finance. 

Prices of Canadian Bonds 


U 1 frpnl, Dttfi 7-rr 7 1954 — Fpt\re«n 
1933 and I)eceinfc?r 1^31 tlie Tjeld on 'ior* 
tern Bom nion ol C^noda c a‘unties fdl from 
45 per rent to Ip's than 2' net cent Can da 
w participating i" a worl I wide cioTemen*' 
which has brought dowrn the ne’don 'hon term 
mattintie' to record le\pls \s Ion" a> the 
iiiTPstor could «eciire a lir e Meld on bi^h 
rn-d* bonds the^e was little inducement lo' 
bun to )ii*erp t himsel^ in new j^rerttnent 
"Withra the p nod ja t nientioned the pnce of 
Botninicn of Canada 4^ c{ I9o^ m tea ed 
from 90 to lOi a n-e m marhct value of twentv 
per cent and cnreent vieid on tbu mve tmeut 
correipondm'’lv lower The imoetu of 
this npwhrd movement ha ireai hi*o mum 
c p.vU and mdn tnal In a number 
instances «epond cTad® bond hwe cuneo mos^ 
than 50 per cent and the Dnre> of al* good 
bonds have aavanred uStantulU TIu' 
upward mn^’ement be I'cah i tretrendoi « 
vbant'p in financial con£'’ence it I a hroJ^ht 
estnordiuarv proPt or miproveti -ot r j»o i 
tion to bondholder* ai d of 't'eU it ha create 4 
conditionajirhich iqav l-e aid to be fa ' 01 rab^e 
to new inve'tmert and ui'^u trial cx|>an?ion 
TlTierea* there was wide d.\erp»nc- of 
opinion as to which of o*het goveruner'a' 
polices mi ht be b<»«t calcu'ited to speed 
teco'ery, tL"re se<n> to hav^ been cenenii 
agreemerf tVrou-’hou^ the v otld t’-s' a mine 
•arj jioncv de imied to produce low inte*est 
ta^o wovi-l te co&«tn.eti\e The pohev of 
the Fe-iera! Reserve tern in the I rale** 
Stales ond of the Pari of F .,'and in ( reat 
Britain has been ilirected tow an’ maintaining 
an raonov trarket, wnth n m r to *h“ 

encouTa''eii.ent of looe teirj mie tnieiits 1 * 
fip-t coiJS“.juencc in 'lOth countries f^s Keu 
esCep^iona'U ’on tatf» m the 'hon terra 
market In the hLitcl States tbe oh rate 
lu New \ oik has b-Hn below one per cent an’ 
the return 01 Trea'a’i bd'- aa low ».> a small 
fraciirin of on* jier cent 4hhou'*h the raone 
tan polic' of ’ifcat Fntain ha» not b<cn «o 
d*a«tic as that of the kniteib States it 
iro'eil more eU'erti'e « mPneici. on the 
lone term ma'ket jvirticnUt’' lha* for irdn< 
tria’s. The p"»cr of 1 ni 'h Coiiso’s nw» (mm 
53 in Dccem^f 1^31 ton'll in No'embe” I°3I 
If one con«i lers the e Tect of this tren endows 
chance »n vslo* of co'enMnent securities uj’On 
the attitude of t! e i %e« or* of f reat Bntain 
u IS n t siirprum' tl a* c u'^deDce his b-tren 
r«stgre*l and businesi< imoro'e-l *0 a p<*irt 
where t ir ludes a huadu j p’ogmmme wLich 


•. jracticiU' d'.*'"i«l boom prnpu'rtioui 
'• TuU” monetar' pol r e h-ve Veil followed 
tho e conntne which I ave eorre to be 
ailered a Ik'oi nc to the "erkr^ bloc 
no acet/’ent 5 at i* m som® of the-o 
an n® mc’udiQ 1 rear Bptaii that the 
'olume of pTOiirLtioi l above tie level 
lined in 1^27 In recent Tetter we ha-e 
e— nted ret ons wh\ a like nioaet r pclirs 
a< vrt jrive^ relati'e' l^s ePecrie ui 
Lm^ed States 

Tb’ tvblv Vlow mdica'es *hat 'f- rei d 
ward lower intcte ' rate «. e i-’u\ 
ron_toiit ihe wo Id In lhi« table at® 10 vr 
e Melds on son of tl ® tetter k'’Own bond 
e-’ch countn for Fcbrn rv lU-i 2 an I for th® 
.1^ recent monil avadable in tL® iihle< of 
itissic* pnbl ’td b' tV Isa'u.e of \a lot 
no conDtiie h m 1 exe^jt Fran*. »nd 
'itjerlird countn®' wtieh are pi Iv n w 
®lu 2 th® full ePec’ cft*'edep'e 10 1 t’e 

eh* as hi h as i wa 0 1^>2 Tli'h h^id 
-IJs averu in’ V to 2 pet c®nr l«wer tbiti 
the carlie* dit* it ciri 1 ® *.11! that the n e 
bohdvane throu hint the wor d I as been 
treQ®n}o"» propo-iioii. 
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Tp\nE \tirTt Colomfh 
T u the pa«!t tv»-!vt; ii!onth« Can-viiim import-' 
from Ccionibu amounted to and 

e'^jort^ to thit oountr) :n the «ane jenod 
vtrt % allied it <!')2100'1 Tin di proportion 
een the %jlue iiiiporti and ixpor'-. has 
kd Colombian-' to hoH the Cantdi«»n market 
\n partieularU hiyh tepuTd In romt f hct 
Cani^rt r nks ecoud only to the \ nited ''tiles 
rt-- a impo-ter of Colombian produetx and 
our luioorts in the pa«t tweht month honed 
agjii of Pj percent over tho e ofthe prenons 
vear The repent upward tr iid lu ianidian 
ford’n tr? le has thus stimu fed wide pread 
iii*ere«t anini " Coloinbidos rcsardmjf the 
future potpi tiilitie® of th“ Ctiudi n mi’ket 
In i wodd e foreign trade is uhject 
to uirrov qiniititatiic le tnetiors in practi 
calh ererv pountrv the ffiamtenance of a 
market which applies iio such restiiitims 
become-' douhh unpoctant Feco^nmn tbe<« 
lact-* CoIoTul ina are begionm" to qne«ti m the 
wukoBi of Tnautonina a Urse \olame f im 
impo-ts from countries which import 'ittle 
from therr The Coloiubiaii Coieiirme t has 
denouated a number of ev»lng tre»lie« and 
IS prepare! to mike notable conce'sio ic to 
those rountnes which have been heavv pur 
ihc»«ers of ColoHihian product* 

From the Canadian point of v ew the pre eiit 
dispropor'-tonitt teade Tflation«hip ol ers -i 
great oppoItulllt^ for the developmi it of 
eTports \1fhou h our shipments toColomba 
are so much smaller than our iirports they 
h-ve increased bj ipproTimatelt 17 ner cent 
diirng the past )ear Detailed stiti lic^ of 
th“ last exports to Colombia are not set 
* asaiUMe and the following ansljs* ©( the 
market is based on rhe 19’1 figin;« Trade 
m that year w is on a rela iseii normal lasi* 
and Cana la a share of total Cw'ombian imports 
was the largest eicr attained 

Th» principal item m the exports dnnng 1931 
was wheat, aud Cohutibnitt ptiicbaaet <»? 
Canadian wheat were double those from an> 
other country A high protective tariff on 
foodstuHs during recent vesr« has encouraged 
the local production of wheat, nee and other 
grams and inporta have been reduced Prac 
ticallj all wheat growing however is conceii 
trated in the central plateau the di«tnct sur 
rounding Bogota Smeo chmatic conditions 
in tl e low Ij in" coi tal zones wid not permit 
whett production and the lack of adequate 
tnnsportatioii facilities is » check upon the 
distribution of wheat from the highlands jt is 
probable that the high tanff will not prevent 
the importation of mcreasuig qnantities of 


Cinadian wheat In fact, the tinS sal 
resultant high prices mav improve Cacadis 
position bv necessitatirg the selective pnK’'u- 
ing of wheat of hi^h qunlit' 

Rubber jirodncts principally rubber Wfs 
Wore the second Iar2<*«t group of export* k 
Colombia in 1931, and autonobiles weretbii 
an important item \ couutri •* imu^'d* 
of automobiles and tires depend larseh 
the nnmlier and t^pe of roads available for 
automobile transportation Due to the rcoi^ 
tainou> nature of the country the developiS'^^' 
of highwavs in Colombia ha* not been 
As A result of public works prognraro^ 
how ev er, the extension of the re ul system bs 
shown definite progress in recent )ear« 
in addition to local roads an international hi'-'h 
wa> now permits through motor traffic 
Quito Feuador, to Caracas "Neneruela ^ 
Bogota , 

Other Canadian exports to Colombia 
value of each of whicli amounted to x 20t* 
or more in I'>31 includeil condeo'ed 
evaporated milk, cordage and rope, new spnot 
machinen non oud steel and alomun® 
products ai d chemicals Faitlv large *“?■ 
rnents were al o made of canned salo'®® 
cotton uroducts books and pin ted matW 
hra s manufactures jrd cement The iniD*J*^ 
and variet) of Canadian exports to Colombi* 
in the past and the riCvUt increases oner 
eiicouragiuR endenee of the potintialitie* 
the market Canadian prolucts are alrfSo^ 
known and liked m Colonuba and the exten*'®’' 
of this trade mil depend niainlv upon 
mauitenvnce of ecoiion.u'- improvement 
the two countries , 

The ffeneral situation m Colombia showw 
ubatantial gain duiiii" the first niue month 
0^ 1934 and although the rate of inip'‘ovem^"’ 
has slackened present conditions are above 

those of the previous year Business confideoct 

hi« leen restored bv the settlerrent of fb* 
vw.t*}w.itvowil disputw Iwtvm cowsti^® 
tion activitj has been at high I® j 
and factories manufactunug consuuiers good- 
havetjecu operating at c vpaeity The v olum^ 
of output and exports of cofiev, bauaniis 
pUtiniin. and petroIev.m h?»ve shown note 
worthj increases and gold mining has 
become an important factor in the uatioR^ 
ecouomv The Banco de la Pepublica 
chases all gold nrodu^ed at prices regulated bv 
the foreign exchange value of the Coloinbiai 
peso which has rpceu*ly shown con=ideisbh 
appreciation Foreign exchange transaction 
are still under the jurisdiction of an Exchangi 
Control Board 


Economic Notes. 


The Malthus 

On the G'lth Decemter 1834 died the Re\e 
rend Thomas Robert Malthus the author of 
the famous theory of population Since that 
date till to day the population of the world 
has been increasing at an enonnou-* rate 
It threatens to become so formidable a block 
in the ya^ of social progress that stientisja 
and statesmen are constantly engaged in the 
solution of the ppoblem that threatena to 
assume dangerous dimensions rer\ soon The 
ceiitenar) of the death of Malthus is worth) 
of celebration i( only lor the fact that our 
eves were opened to the e'Tistence of a \olcano 
under our \er\ feet and which will burst out 
in all its fury if we do not mo\e to escape 
from It 

The theors of population as enanciated by 
Malthus has been cnticued bj ucademic 
economists it has failed to taht into account 
the capacity for the means of production 
to increase The means of production bare 
increased the population has increased still 
further Medical science has helped the 
population to increase because man\ hate 
been «aTed from death bt th > ren arkable 
dvovenes II the fields of medicine <. 01^617 
and public hedlth If the modem cmliicd 
man ’oes not want that ‘he o'd uihuniaii 
m^thofs of pla'ue jn-stilencc and famine 
should be allowed to worl havoc then he most 
be prepared for «.i even more incr-a* in the 
world s population and the memis ot aubsu 
teiice a« it t'as been amply proved di 'u g the 
'ast fiftv rears cvniiot ind do not multioly 
with the rapidity with which people multiilv 
Therefore it is ^lear that the popn ation 
prob cm stares us in the ^ace and cballeng,i.s 
us to “olve It 01 to be damned 

"Neo "Malth i<!iamsrr which is the name that 
has DOW been gn en to tb" movement for birth 
control ari-t birth s'’’ection owes its inception 
to Traiicis Gslton If Malfbos |^d the 
foundation 'tone of the prob’em Galton 
Imlt the superstructure Eiipenics teuch us 
the methods by which we can combat the 
evul presented in «uch tiniristakable terms 
by Jivlthus MJthus and Palton are the 
ton iders ol a scbnrfl of social philosophy that 
bids fair to beat in its stress and i*s impoi 
tance every other 

On tbe i9*h Oeccirbcr 1934~tLe cento 
nary ol Malthus death— the Tnduin P onomic 
\ssociaiion, meeting in thetr aimnal couVrenre 
at Patna, observed the da) aiildeyidei to 


Anniversary. 

start Bii Institute of Population 'Research la 
ludu No greater tribute can Tie paid to tit 
meiporv of Malthus aiid we hope that tLi 
Justitute will coutribute its due share to tl» 
prosperity and bappinc'S of onr land boa 
ecouonuc i«.siies have been raised to mimnij* 
the magnitude of the population priblern la 
Iiidii With ft populition of 330 nulhons, 
which tireatvns to lecome 400 ovcniigh' 
his must be a s‘ony heart that remains aa 
movetl at the misery and povertv that 'hi< 
increase in miirbeTS will undoubtedly hnag 
PcONOviii' Ojimov in Inch 

It IS a trui'in tha‘ no democratic fcrio of 
governmert can hope to do suy good M'h 
out a well informed public opinion bc^'ind 
it This pul he opimou must suggest siid c'tu 
gnid** if necessary, wavs and means o' i® 
proveinent to the admii-Mrators The ii«d 
for the formation of piibhe opu ion cannot 
Ve <>rererDpha»ircd It was u the fitce'i ol 
thines that rrofes.snr C N Vatal devoted lie 
mamr portion of his Presidential Addi'S' t** 
the need uni nethod> of the formation 0 
economic oiiniou in Tnda After a i*P“ 
surve) of cbinginj events in the econott'* 
sphere of the w otM the learned Professor vtcit 
on to S 3 J 

IThether it u CspiUlism or Soeislum ttat 
uately succeeds whether it is Impenihro « 
Nalicnslism that holds the held the fact is ohfww 
that no countiy is now allowuig its economic life w 
dnit and that every country is annonsly plaWaM 
economic me* •ores with a view to its prospentr sb'V 
progress Though the degree and nature of pUia^ 
^Ber according to the motives with which it is under 
lahen the fact remains that we have now an nndis 
puted expan« on of the functions of the Stata m 
ecoDoDiic mattere and the tendency towards 1 “'* 
expaasioa may further locreaae m course of tiB* 
It 13 inevitable therefore that the economic 
and the economic growth of a country will m 
future be shaped to an ever increasing degree by t“® 
Rtate la the ease <d a country where the State i* 
tcsponsiUe to the people of the country or mates M 
eSort to represent the national wUl there wiU not he 
that clash between economic policy and opitnoa 
which may be noticed in a country like ours 
this juncture therefore the formation of a 
econonuo opinion for an econonuc policy m 
general as well as for the solutiou of vanona problems 
in deun 18 a most urgent need Mith the pUonms 
of econom c measures the planning and orgsni2»ti®“ 
of economic opinion must precede and be concurrent 

A enneal and acienlific study of plana and measu^ 
public and private, helped by informed and free *hJ 
ctneion by dusinterested persons with a new to for® 
mg the light economic opinion m the interests of th® 
country will be a national service of the gre**®*^ 
importance It is ja order to emphasae the need for 
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were much higher than m the preceding two 
years The price of Indian aecnntioa also registered 
considerable improTcmcnl during 1933 31 Ttm 3V 
per cent Goiemmenf paper iraa on a distinctly )>i^er 
level in 1933 34 as compared with 1932 33 Pttc« 
of non speculative industnal secuntiea rose dniug 
the year and the index number of prices of apecnl* 
tive securities recorded a rise of 31 po nt* m March 
1934 over the figure of the eorreapoiiding month of 
1933 It would appear that confidence waa steadilr, 
though slowly returning to the stock markets The 
genera! conclasion therefore, would appear to be 
that on the whole conditions during the year were 
di’ciQctly better than they had bAn in 1932-33 
except in the case of agriculture where the positwn 
remained more or leas unchanged 

THERaattAi Pro^periti 
Covimtrt,* (Calcutta) writes of the pros 
penty of Indian railways and gives the rele 
vant facts and figures The followinc is the 
extract from that journal — 

Railways continue to prosj^er Out of the 
anticipated increase in the last Railway 
Budget of about Rs 250 lakh« id the rad 
wa\s earning^ for the whole fUcal year \pnl 
1 1934 to Msrch 31, 193fi an actual increase 
of Rs 241 lakhs has already taken place in 
the first half of that period that is from April 
1 to September SO while in the first thirteen 
days of October tbo earnings were Rs 31 lakhs 
upon thca" of the corresponding peri d of 
last year and in the week ended October 20 
they were R« 14 lal hs upon the receipts 
of the equiTalent week of last year The 
nett result is an improvement in 2S weeks of 
over Rs 20 lakhs on the increase cvpected 
m a whole year of 52 weeks The high «ei8on 
for traffic in jute and other crops has ve* to 
come «o that it is not unreasonable to hope 
fo' an increase of Rs 5 croics lo the whole 
year This will not restore the railwavs to 
the position of what is stil! called a normal 
year but it is most encouraging both to the 
authorities and to all who have yearned for an 
improvement m India s senerat trade 


T’ailways 

Assam Bcogal 
Bengal bagpur 
B B &C1 
Burma 
East Bengal 
East Indian 
G I r 
ir i s M 

berth Western 
South Indian 
Tirhoot Lucknow and 
Bareilly 
Otl era 

Total 


1933 1934 PircraU 

Rs R* age of 

XaLIis Lakhs Increase 

73 89 +»| 91 

340 38r +10 "0 

490 515 + 5 10 

161 177 -r 9 94 

235 243 + 3 49 

8 1 893 + 7 46 

Mb 5fi0 + 2 56 

3 3 358 + 1 70 

645 689 + 6 82 

263 272 + 3 42 

89 91 +2 2a 

19 21 -t-lO 51 

4 050 i 291 + 5 95 


The above table compares the vsnons 
railways gross earnings for the two half years 
under review 

The receipts from passenger traffic are stiD 
strangely sluggish and the improvement la 
gross earnings is almost entirely due to tae 
increase of goods earned There was sa 
increase of about 13 per cent in the tots! 
number of wacons loaded during the fli 
months Coal and coke loadings were up fir 
10 6 per cent, grams and pulses by 15 0 per 
cent and cotton by 14 6 per cent 

Rice Ppoucction a\d Trade in the 
Midrib Ppesidf^cy 

Mr C R Srimvasans detailed,^ study of 
the production of and trade in nee la 
Madras Presidency is able and illnminating. 
He sugsests many improvements to improve 
the position of rice m that province Here are 
some of the directions m which improvemecf* 
may be •ma'de 

(i) Prohibition of the import of forei|i> 
nee and pvddr or the imposition of # dutt 
on such imports 

(ii) Reducing the railwaj freights to t« 

mi nmum for transporting nc* and padot 
from all the producing centres in tbeFrovinrt 
to the different eoneuimng centres and retain 
ing the maximum freight rates for transport 
of foreign imports amviag in the ports to 
inland centres , 

(in) Formiiig associations of millers and 
merchants and using such associations to £* 
grades of produce to control adulterafioit 
and to introduce the system of purchase and 
sale by a standard unit of weight 

(iv) Publishing regularlv in the vernacular 
dailies of the Province the market rates for 
nee and paddv at all the important centres 
of the 1 rovince 

(v) Organization of to operative purcha-e 
and bale societies with viarehousing arrange 
UrtJiAs \ii ^e'qi Vne stna'd cu’ftira'uns 

(vij Hastening the spread of improved 
strains m all the rice tracts and inten«ifyi°| 
the propaganda about better cultivation and 
manuriDg of the fields so that the acre yields 
will be improved and the cost of production 
proporationately reduced 


Perlaps the most important things which a 
child can receive at «chool are a healthy habil 
and understanding a healthy conscience', * 
clean body, sound nntntiou and physical 
exercise— 5»r George Arirmnn 


Diary of an Economist. 


The TVtstintn^tet Baiil /’enerr for Decemljcr 
1931 leads off with an interesting artitle on 
the Spread of Industnaliam which de enes 
to he noticed b\ me I propose to indicate ita 
main features here 

It IS well recognized that the difficultie" con 
fronting British industries m recent vears ha\e 
been aggra\ated by the spread of industnalism 
in other countries Throughout the pe»t war 
sears variou® motiiea includmp; the de ire 
to achiPie national self sufficiencA have com 
bined to cju e a \en considetal le exr insion 
of secondan industry in countries which were 
formerh almost e^clusnelj pnniaiw producirs 
The basis of this eypanaion was m part 
economic since a broadening of the foun lal ion' 
of the national economic organization Imuld 
contrdute to creater stabilitt m nttiunal 
prospentv m some f*. es con ideratmos of 
oefenee and of the desirability of f c-rinji 
domestic industries which would m kc for 
greater independence of oter eas trade lo 
times of Wat pointed in the same dire tion 
More important than either of these b« we\cr 
was the question of presti-'r Ri<-hti\ or 
wrongly nations whose rote in world economic 
organization in the nineteenth centun an 1 up 
to the outbreak of the ( reat W ar had Wen 
that of primary producers supph ing the 
great industrialized populations of Europe 
and to a Usser extent that of the I mted M ties 
with food and raw m-tensls m exchai^e for 
manufactured products and for capita] equip- 
ment began to feel that role an undignified 
one They became ayerse from conlmumg 
as bew-FTa of wood and drawers of wafer for 
-the Western natioti-s and they sought a 
way out of that position in sfimilatinl (he 
growth of their own manufacturing mdustnes 


The adiance of secondatw indnstn m (he 
primar) producing regions «as obviously s 
menace to the exports of the already highly 
industrialized nations whose mannlactariiic 
organization was> based on a laree export trade 
In some cases the competition caused h> the 
spread of industrialism has gone further and 
the induatnalista of Great Britain and of othei 
European countries have had (o face new 
competition from these areas not onU 1.1 
neutral countries but in their own domesht 
markets Broadlj speaking howeyet th« 
new manufacturing industries abroad whicl 
have advanced so rapidly in the past twe 
decattea have not yet progressed beyond the 


stage where their home mirkets can absorb 
ati their output The chief exception to this 
statement i> proyided bj Japan and Japane-e 
competition ha« been felt in neutral markets 
more than as an encroachment on Earopean 
markets 


It h's been Great Britain that h sparticnlatl? 
suffered from the deyelopment of secondare 
industry lu the Far Ea«t in Fouth \inenca 
ind in the Oyerseas Dominions of the Briti'b 
Empire Though this deyelopment is e erti 
ally a nitunl one granted the three sources cl 
its inspirstion —desire for economic self 
enev defence and pre'tige — it was greatlv 
fostered by conditions during the War Fmni 
1011 to 1918 it was difficult for oyerseas nations 
to obtain supplies from Cntain becau e Bnti i 
industry w-ys concentrated on meeting Covem 
mental needs and because of the difficulties 
and dangers of ocean transport, and an openicg 
for the creation of local manufacturing indib 
tries was automatically created ifter tbs 
War when British industry had to readjust 
It elf to peace time condition' it found that 
Its predominance in the e markets could ueyd 
be entirely regained W ith the collap e of 
the puces of pnrmry products competihen 
with dornetic secondary industry in «uch areas 
was inten ified and British exports decreased 
still further In the past two years the partial 
economic recoyen in primary product® has 
ameliorated thu position This improyement 
boweyer cannot hide ths fact that our former 
preeminence can neyer be regained and for 
a nation so dependent a Britain on import 
of foodstuffs and raw matPnols and therefore 
dependent on her export to pay for the e 
imports this fact is of extreme sismficance 
The deyelopment of industry oyer'eas has 
naturally been of serious ronsequence aUo to 
Bntish hipping Eyery reduction in bnti«h 
exports has meant reduced outward cargoe® 
andmdircrtly reduced inyrard cargoes const! 
tutmg a contributorr cause of the present 
l^rlous po ition of both hner and tramp 
ship owners 


he extent of the spread of industriahsio 
u best eeu in the. figures for some of the coun 
tries which haye been notably progre'siyt 
T their secondary industries 

Australia has been especially prominent in this 
respe ct Xhe estimated yalue of Australia s 
production of manufactures in 1931 32 was 
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increased last jear by the rise in the price 
of her principal product gold in terms of 
sterling 

A majority of British exporting industnes 
base had increasingly to contend 'leith competi 
tion from domestic producers In some cases 
the effect of this competition has been merely 
to limit natural expansion as for example in 
rayon or electrical appliances but as the 
decline in total export figures indicates in 
the larger haste export industries it has 
caused a definite decrease in sales Jo this 
respect the Lancashire cotton industry has 
probably suffered more than any other through 
Its great losses in its most important market 
India accentuated by shrinkages in other 
Eastern areas ' The clothing trades have 
experienced an even greater proportionate 
decline and in so far as cotton is one of their 
raw matenali this has reacted on that industry 
Changes in taste and fashion and changes in 
form of statistical records which mav be 
quite slight m themselves make comp insoos 
for individual commodities over a span of 
twenty tears somewhat difficult The follow 
ing tables however show movements in «ales 
of certain British products in those areas 
where the advance m local compelitioD has 
been particularly rapid It should he pointed 
out that the sctectioo of tbe^e article* as 
samples has heen partiallv determined by 
those difficulties of ohtaming strictly compar 
able figures as well as by the relative impor 
tance of the articles in question in our oversea* 
trade The figures are extracted from the 
Annual Keti rns of Trade an I hai'v^otv'n 
1913 and 1933 

ExporU of Collon Yam andl ut Goodi 1913 ait/fl933 
■V «m ftece Good* 

1913 1933 1913 1933 

(la tbou*snds ol £) 

India 2 268 72fl 34 977 «77« 

China 94 6 S7 

Japan 1 951 0 

Austral a 61 420 3 390 3 676 

Canada 289 331 1 981 89l 

Total all countries 15 006 10 076 97 776 40 234 

The precipitous fall in Indian imports from 
Britain of both yarn and cloth is in itself a 
complete explanation of the depressed condi 
tions in the cotton trade at any rate in some 
classes Exports o! cotton yarns to China 
and Japan were considered too small to show 
separately even in 1913 but the fall in piece 
goods exports is striking The expansion m 
Australian purchases of yarn reflects the grow 
ing needs of Australian weavers while the 


smaller but definite ri*e m piece goods imports 
suggests that development of factories nsnu' 
piece goods as raw material has been faster 
than that of cotton weaving Simiiarly 
the* Canadian figures indicate that the local 
cotton industry has concentrated on weaving 
rather than spinning and is a fairly consilet 
able user of imported yarn 

Our exports of men s and boy s clothin” mav 
be taken as illustrative of the experiences of 
the apparel trade* Makers of women s cloth 
mg have also suffered severely from grovinj 
local competition despite the advantage oi 
European lealership of fashion as a selling 
point 


Expt^iofMe ganiBoy* Clolhn]{of\^oolorV<oo'ic» 

ViiIutmV 1013 and 1933 

1913 1933 

( n thousands otl) 

Aosiraha 120 ® 

hew Zelsnd 163 ^ 

South Atnca 1 0 0 » 

Canada 9? “ 

India 193 

Argent na W _ 

Total all countries 2 129 ^ ^ 


Oiu export trade in this type of clothuj 
has thus fallen to little more than a 
of the total in the last pre war year Th«^ 
quarters of British sales were then made u 
Empire countries and while foreign markeu 
for example Argentina have shrunk very 
considerabV it is the decline in Empire trade 
that principally accounts for the total fall 
The decreases m total exports of the vanotis 
classes of iron and steel and mamifactores 
thereof indicate the position in heavy industry 
Id tbe*c statistics it should be pointed out 
manufactures of iron and steel do 
include machinery 


Frjtertt ef Iron and Sled and Manujaduru thereol 
1913 o d 193o 

1913 ^ 

(in thousands 01*1 
Au'tfalia 6 433 2 "76 

India 9 308 3 0 * 

Aig«nliaa 4 197 1 “ o 

Japan oSH 


Total all countries 


54 092 20 819 


The virtual halving of our exports of ir<^” 
and steel in 193J compared with 1913 cannot 
be entirely ascribed to the growth of competi 
tion Although last year saw some improve 
ment m economic conditions this did not 
to any marked extent permeate to the coo 
stnictional industries which are the great 
consumers of uon and steel It is well known 



Educational Notes. 

By B Venkatesa Sastry, B A , B T 

Bureau of Education 


\^'h 3 t mat bp consi lered a t cr\ imi ortant 
step forward will it is under'tootl letabenbt 
the Go'emnieat of India tert soon In rcMMnp 
the Bureau of Education It will be r«iUcd 
that ‘Sir Georee Anderson the Educational Com 
missioner unth the 1 oternment of ndn 
stronglw recommended the revival f the 
Bureau m his tenth q^uinquennial retie r of 
Education m India It is not neee art to 
emphasize the need for such a Fnrenu uhich 
will hate for its aim the functionin" as a bod) 
to coordinate the ttork of education m the 
seteral protunces of Briti h India \o loubt 
after the reforms there has been a lot of cduca 
tionalactivitvinalltherrotinces Edu ational 
expenditure has increased con»ilertb|t and 
plans calculated to achiete rapid pro.^ hate 
been formulated but each ptotjnee ha gone 
on Its ownwavresultmginlackof oniformitt of 
Etaodards The Bureau of Education which 
will be an adt isorj bod) to the ( overnment ot 
India will eerte to minimise this tack nf um 
formitv and to ataolardire progress It will 
also be the function of the Euieau to send out 
suggestions for adoption by the Fronnees and 
1-0 collect and uiterpret educational dtati tic< 
In this connection nt mav not be out of place 
to record here the views of the Barto Com 
mittee on the growth of education m India 
Thev say The advice of a Central Bureau of 
Education on a number of tnatters would be of 
great value to the Provinces Education is a 
subject in which fresh advances are being 
constantly made and India cannot afford to 
remain behmd other countries in edncational 
progress The growth of education in 
India could be matenall) assisted if an eAicient 
central orgamzation which might be termed 
the Bureau of Education were re established 
with the Government of Jndu of which the 
function would be to give informatiOD and 
advice to the Provincial administrations and 
to keep them in close touch with each other 
They also say that the Bureau houH maintain 
a library properlj equipped with educational 
books and penodicals Indian English and 
foreign an\ with official educational c rmlars 
if importance it should coutinue to issue 
educational publications from time to tune 
on prohlems of interest to India and it should 
ha^e the means to send educational experts 
abroad to in\e»tigate such problems 


Ti f Trirop 05 NixiONau Fpotpess 
tlic cour e of a interesting bd'I 

im^rc lit speech of great importance whei 
he made in inatiguriting the HasNan EduM 
t ion Week Mr N ‘ ul ba Rao k lar 
at I^n the Director of i uWic nstructicn 01 
M\ ore said tint anv scheme of rural recna 
tructiOQ should make it its um to 'ee that 
fh" pea ant wa an able bodied per-OB earoiEJ 
at lea t enou"h for the normal needs of hie 
taking interest in what was happening not 
nierelv lu the \nllage but in the larger worM 
which was pre sing upon lim and that the 
village school coulil perform a eomprehen ive 
fenice to the silhge bv organizing the *Mk 
m the tchool to tram pnpiK to fit them-elve* 
m a sati factoti manner to the life of the 
\Jlagc lit making the school the cogimunitr 
centre bj offering attractions to the adult 
folk of the Milage and bv the teacher don^ 
work ID addition to his own at sclool of an 
extra educational character in which he could 
■expect the CO operation of the DepirtmenG 
like Fublic Health Medical and Industries and 
Commerce He next spoke about the Ipptt 
1 rimary Schools which if the\ spread m the 
State an attempt could be made to teach 
agriculture or a simple industrv like weaving 
or carpentry in thi’se schools as it wa* being 
done m the pre ent middle schools for pnniarv 
stage was not the stage for vocational educa 
tion He then pointed out the importance 01 
private imtiatiie and benefaction and the 
real and sense of vocation of the teacher 
In short lie said the village the aillm school 
and the village teacher were the tripod on 
w hich rested the hopes of national 3 di~ince of a 
country like InduL 

Ri-paL Dti Etorj[E\T 
It IS learnt that the North Met Frontier 
Frovince ha^ made arrangement for the launch 
mg of an exten ive chrme of rural broad ' 
casting throughout the ptoMuce His Excel 
lenc) the k uero) is understood to ha^e agreed 


New Delhi It will al o receive good'^wuhes 
from Ladi Halifax who has evinced great 
rnteiest m the scheme emce tie beginning 
The usefulness of rural broadcasting is hard 
to bt exags-eiated e pecialh in a pronnce like 
.the N \\ i doult that tk* 

eebeme will result m bring ng education to th« 
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readjstincnt of courses and syllaliusea would 
be greatly increased attention to the education 
method with far more insistence on construe 
tive effort by the pupil himself 

Hr Hd Dal ood B A District Educational 
Officer Mysore who presided oierthe Mid^e 
School Section spoke about the difference 
between the old and new methods of education 
and referred to the need for staff ng the middle 
schools with trained teachers and the necessity 
for imparting locational instruction There 
were •wme important papers pre*entcd before 
the section and a good discussion followed 
The next section to hold its meeting was the 
High School Section o%er which the veteran 
educationist 3Ir D \ enkatrarmah BA LT 
Retired Circle Inspector of Education presided 
He debvered a thought provoklnc addre*^ 
setting forth his views on «ome of the 
outstanding problems peculiar to secondary 
education such as vernacular as med um of 
instruction and religious instruction Of the 
apers presented before this section one that 
eserves special mention was that bv Mr 
M A Varayana Iyengar M A B L Head 
Master Maharajas High School Mvsore on 
Relation of Head Master to Assistant ^tasters 
m Schools The paper evoked a lively debate 
The third section was that of edncational 


administration Mr R JagannathaBao BA 
LT Secretary Local Examinations Board, 
in his intere«*ing Presidential Address stre«.ed 
on the CO ordinating and giuding work of the 
administrator and pointed ont the importance 
of avoiding uniformitv and making allowance 
for varying local conditions A few mtere»fing 
papers which were presented before the sect on 
drew forth a good discussion The fourth 
section was the section of training of teachets- 
Dr M Siddaltngiah 314 JhD FrmcipaJ pf 
the Training College AIjsore pre ided and 
delivered an inspinng address tackling some 
important problems pecuhar to the traimnz 
of teachers 

The Conference was not withont its «oc si 
side as well Lnder the able gnidance of 
Dr K \ Kini the Working Chairm-in of 
the Reception Committee the Reception Com 
mittee had arranged several social items such 
as music drama and phvsical culture demoii> 
tration* There nas a good attendance oi 
delegates consisting of District Educational 
Officers Assistant Inspectors of Education 
Head Masters and Assistant Masters of Middle 
and High Schools from all parts of the State 
who It mav be said greatly enjoyed the Confer 
ence w] ich was a snccess of no mean order 


4ddre< mg the Indian Ecouom c Conference 
held at Patna recentlv Prof D N Pannerjee 
Reader and Head of the Department of Fco 
uomics and Politics Dacca Lnuersitv sad — 
It should be 1 orne in miud that if oi e province 
make^ -my discrimination against tic peop'e 
of another it iv 1 oui d to provoke tetalivtion in 
the part of the latter It canuot expect that 
others will keep their doors open to it when it is 
losing Its ovn door a<^ain5t them Tie 
principle of reciprocity is the only pr nciple 
that will succeed in t' e«e matters Be ides, 
India IS one geographical umt it is going to 
be practicdll) a "ingle political un t n^er 
the proposed Federal plan It should there 
fore be treated also as a single economic 
unit If on the other han I artiffcial bamera 
are set up restnctiOr, the free movement of 
population within the couiitrv and if it is 
divided into so many watertight econonuc 
compartments T for one realtv despair of 
Its future as » strong united nation 

Ktm writes m the S’to/ smai — \ careful 
accurate and precise man is shocked at the 


popularinterpretationoftheexproMioii OK 
He refers me to a recent semi-offitisl life of 
Woodrow Wilson Pnor to the amval oi 
Wilson atthe "White House OK wasalw^ 
used on official documents Milson altered 
OK to Okeh and when asked why he 
rephed as a colIej.e man and student of history 
that Okeh was the ongmal ai d correct 
form Then followed a lecture Bneflv 

Okeh IS a purely Red Indian word of one of 
the numerous tribes with whom the early 
Amencaiis came into conflict the If 0 <iucis. 

Choktbws etc Nuuieroustreaties were made 

with these tnbes and no treatv was legal uides* 
it ended with the ' oid Okeh meaning it la 
correct final nothing more to be said etc 
This is certainly better than OtI Korrect 

A slacker is one of tho e fellons who alwavs 
grabs the music stool when the piano is to be 
shftel 

Pefore yoi take a correspoudence course 
on how to get n ore moi ev find out if the boss 
IS taking a similar course on how to cut down 
expenses 
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that the Mahatma has spoken ma^ et win 
hard hearts — both in and outride Go^ermDent 
rack"! Mr Craik cannot do ivor c in his 
prc'ent position than cultnate % little the 
well kno'vn philo ophy of wait and see 
It wojld nchh pa\ him now e pecialK now 
when there is no need to try conda ion with 
the Mahatma ^Ir Craik is eMdentlv talking 
to others and that is the enl ahont him 
He must know that solitude is often the best 
Eocietx I ninduei ced he may act rightly and 
that ma\ sase him much trouble and lt> the 
country much good Some men plant an 
opinion thev wish to eradicate \Ve hope 
Mr Craik will not wish to come under that 
class of individual® 

• * « 

MTiatcser ma\ be his faults Mr Craik 
has had an oppoitonits to levn and let ns 
hope he has hid the lesson to his heart This 
apart one pood has come out of all this pother 
The Co\ernniect of India are at last looking 
toward* the nllapes Thet is <ometbiny 
TbanLs to the Mahatma with whom the 
saving small beginnings make great endings 
prevails — the Covemnient is compelled to 
think of the India in the nllaces If the Ian 
taoagoeb iftheprickh pear disappear if the 
toads improve and mulitplv i! djinkiu^ water 
supph la bettered if the im^atioo tanks 
can hold the water that God supplies if the 
markeU and fairs can take away the prodace 
raised if the debt lotd decrease* if the deadly 
diseases that prevail pet abated il educational 
facilities are nrovided on the scale reijuired 
if the radio can help to introduce ainetiitiea 
if co-operative work ahiong the villagers 
IS rendered possible — if these and similar 
needs and necessities of rural life are met on 
the footing of a settled policy weD there is 
no need for Mahatma Gandhi to go into the 
villages And Go\ emment too would be rebeved 
of hi® presence lu them Frobabh he would 
be the first — as be has indeed been the first 
to doB his hat to them and sa> That 
13 well done I go mi wav to the Citv where 
my work lies Mill the Gosernment fo’low 
up tbcir belated programme and help ehe 
Jlahatma to remain in the city to pursue hw 
work there t That is the rural problem in 
a word and that 13 really the work that 
Government ha\e not done and which the 
Mahatma has at long last taken up 

The Moderates ha e jihbed MTiy t Pecaase 
the Dominion Status has not even been 
mentioned b\ name m the J T C Report 


The Rt Hon ble Mr Sastn led the revel 
m a speech that will Ine iQ the memory 0' 
man m India lie spoke in terms that meant 
deadK earnestness — not hitternes? let d be 
noted He spoke as one thoroughh 'll’" 
appointed as one thoroughly di illu'ioned 
and as one thoroughlj outraged in lu con 
science The words he u«edare tie meastre 
of his disappointment disillu'ionmcnt and Lt- 
di«contcnt He has said hands ofi" tb® 
Cabinet Scheme He has declared — '>0 fC" 
operation on the e terms That was to le 
eypecteel after the co operation offered for 
soKnng the tension — poing agunst the pract 
callj united voice of the Nation knd what is 
this new attitude of Air Sastn the spoke maa 
of the Aloderates the so called laberab of 
Inlat They are the Non-co opevtors 
of to-dav Are thev auythinP more or 
thinc less t Thev have justified the Mahatma 
as none could have Air ‘•astri mav cfitim** 
the Alshatmi hut he has bo go but to err 
reccavi There is to-«1av no difference 
between Alodetates and Nationahatb of ev^ 
type and decree There can be none The 
reason for this is not far to «eek It is toe 
wild Cabinet policj that has founl 
expression in the J P C Report T“| 
Report has effected what nothing else 
have done It Las put the Nation on 
to Inity— in thouv] t action and deed 
Air Jinnah s opportunity is here if he 
only use it He la the one that still is beha^" 
as li he were dumb deaf and mute 
Echo answers whv 

If unit) is to be realized it will not do*® 
merely harp on the word Their ehoiild be 
all round good will ba«pd on the realizatiou 
of the central fact that the country need 
It as never before Country fust and 
next— that should be the new slogan The 
will to do that should be created 1 v all Partic 
if thev mean bus ness A\iU Mr Ea®tn help 
towards that end* Mill Air Jinnih spesk 
out t The CoDgr°si> is ready if the re't don t 
lag behind The position H clear as noon-ds) 
sun and procrastination 1 the thief of tiroe 
Act act act That is the word The 
demonstration the country has knoi n should 
be orgamzed and that need not do more than 
say this— No Statu® No Co operation 
All cordially agree m their dis'ent from the 
I P C Report all dishke it though for 
different reasons and all want that the 
countr) s status is all important That being 
so there is no sacrifice iDvohed in trnng t® 



Topics in the Journals. 

China and Silver 

If th re -ire two countries in the world that 
can he said to he chronic [ atienta of ciirrenc} 
disease thej are China and India In lodli 
It IS not want of intelli«eiice or knowledge on 


the part of its administrators 1 ut the lack 
of will to do good that is respon«ihlt, for her 
plight China it is sad to think liis through 
out been unwise m'the choice of a standard 
which more than an\ otlicr single cause 
has been her undoing ®il\er has Ion" become 
an in lustnal metal and except h\ a policj 
of international to operation and by the adop 
tion of mttrnational bimetillisir it is impot^sible 
that iny countr) can prosper econoini'*allr 
with a silver standard The price of ilver 
has been materially affected by the \uiencan 
‘^iher policy and its repercnssions on China 
are studied bv ‘=ir Arthur Mi h 1 *= muel ii 
the columns of the To ri> Tra/ff n 1 F at 

irj — 

It WM confidently predicted by owners and 
prodneera ol silver and aJrer currenev amateurs 
tMt If the world price of » Irer were raised the por 
chasing power of the Chinese people would be nrteased 
and world trade would rev re Events bare shown 
this prophecy to be fa! e thoogh a r e in the world 
pnee <rf silver caused I y an nerease n the natural 
demand for it m ght yet hare that result That is 
qn te another matter The present r se in the world 
pnee of 8 Iver has been brought about b art ficial 
means as an exam nai on of the pos t on r reals 

It IS clear that the siUer pol ey of the 1 1 ted States 
rovemment has made it d fficult for Ch na to export 
Chinese product oos w th wluch to pay for her mports 
of manufactured goods nth the result that thins 
haa been compelled to reduce her pureba es from other 
countnw The puiehasuig power of the t hinese 
people has m short been decreased as the trade 
returns show Imports into China durne the nine 
months ended Septemlier 30 1034 were marhed by 
a decrease of 2o per cent compared with the corres 
ponding pen^ of 1931 and exports from f h na showed 
w 1^1933“'’ ® eorapared 

” “onetary 

^ wk" retarded ne -liable recovery 

tnrough the normal development of the tn ed Statea 
^ense natuml resources but his jd cy ^ 
the price of slvcr art fic ally has not been solely f 
rooneUry pobey experiment It has n no s^ll 

owTiera and producers of s Uer Leg lal on has been 
oUilver by the Lniled Stat« 
prnmPT. . - . ._j foreign cooDtnea has 


brought down pi 
with the consequt 
dislacate<l Her 
power to import and' 
upset and even reduced 
the Tslue of silver 


s in Its world value 
n prices in Cl na where silver » njrf 
e that the trade of China has been 
:port trade wh ch createa her 
pay for her imports has been 
i Of course the increase u 
■a by the Chinese has benefited 


Chiua but the dislocation of her trade has more 
offset the benefit 

The United States Government seems to snsgest 
that the rea.son why it has raised the value of silver 
and why it is buying silver in foreign countries b 
that fore gn a Iver thus purchased and imported mla 
the Un ted States provides a means for foreign com 
tries to pay for the net excess of United States ner 
cbandive exported over merchandise imported into 
the Lnited States In other words that as the Umted 
States w U not buy enough foreign merchsodi* 
to enable fore gn countries to pay for Umted *tstes 
exports sold to foreign countnes the Govermnent 
by buying fore gn s Iver provides the opportunitv for 
fore gn countries to cover the excess Let ns test 
this theory in the 1 ght of experience 

The Ln ted States acted m the same way in the 
past lu relat on to gold The mischief that pohej 
caused is ootor ous it led to economic diseqnihbnnia 
throughout the world and a maldistnbut on of the 
gold needed for settling the balanoe of mtemat onsl 
trade and for upe as a bas s of credit and nst nos! 
currenc es The 'Lmted States dremed away a Isise 
proportion of the world s gold and sterihied it That 
steni rat on was the reason for the heavy fall m world 
pncolevel of ra v matenals It was a ma n esnseof 
mtemat onat defaults of the noiversal trade coUspse 
and of unemployment 

A heavy fall in world pnee levels of raw mateniu 
H a world d asster Paw mater als or primary pro- 
ducts as they are sometimes called form the b ai 
of the worlds purchasing power A eons derable U.I 
in V orld pr ce levels of pr manes (raw matensl-) 
restnets the world s eapae ty to purchase eecondaff 
products {msnufsetured goods) Be ag lstn«!r 
engaged n producing manufactured goods Great 
Bn»8 n haa a iffered by the fall in the price levels of 
pr maty products 

The Lmted States pers ta in lefus ng to import 
from fore go coui tr e enough merchandise to balance 
Ln ted States exports to fore gn conatr es and s now 
ca ing a dra n on fore gn silver ) ist as she caused a 
dra n on fore gn gold 

The Chinese Government has been compelled to 
put an export duty upon silver in onler to protect 
the Ch nese people from beiijy depnved of more ol 
the r a Iver currency the loss of some of whi h h« 
already injured the r internal trade It is po»»ih'c 
to foresee the njury nflieted upon China bv a df» “ 
upon her s Iver as a result of Mr Roosevelt s pohev of 
mampulatug slver in order to create artficallT 
a nse in its world value I islocation of Ch na s tesde 
must retard the restorat on of world trade n which 
Bnta n s deeply intereKed because the general trade 
of China is an mportant factor in rebuild ng the post 
War trado of the world 

Cl^ needs a stable exchange The attempt bv 
the Un ted 'States to mampulate a ri-ing pn'* 
s Iver by art fie al means has resulted m driving Chmj 
the ba is of her currency which 
aM now link w th sterling by setting up a Silver 
on r md to be worked through the silver 
marcet m London On-ners and producers of silver 
™ ‘“® States wUl have themselves to blame 

K d scards the silver aUndard and in pcoP*' 

o^^dec des to base her currenev on gold tthat 

wUltheworllprceofsUverbethenf 
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Ricbirdson concern? himself with the ilelicate 
problem of industrial relation? under the 
National Eecos eo Act He revnwsth issue? 
chmourinff for ^ollltl()n 

President P,on-«T<.lt’s recoterv prosrftmme p»rti 
ciilarH the pas>mg of the Xationit Industrial ItecorclT 
Act m June 1933, marks the beginnins of a ne» period 
of industrnl relations in the United Stales a penod 
ID which luduatrial peace has been disturbed by 
disputes of increasing bitterness At first glance the 
outbreak of labour unrest may BieiU somewhat 
surprising at a time when hours of work, were being 
drasticaUj reduced minimum wages for unskilled 
workers i.onsiderahly inerea-ed, and thestatn of Trade 
Unionism substantially improTcd The Trade Union 
3Iovement is, indeed, grateful to the Ooverniaent for 
these changes haiLng theNitiona! Indu-tml Rtcovery 
Act as a rAarlfi and it desires to avoid hamper 

mg the Government in its efforts to secure a return of 
prospenfv 

These disputes have been due partly to diss.atisf*c 
tion of skilled workers mth rates of pas, wbuh, they 
claim, have not been a^profrialelv a<l(u«ted to m 
creases in the cost of living or to reductions m hours 
of work The chief causo of disputes, however has 
been disagreement between employers and uorkera 
about trade union recognition and the ngbi to votlec 
t]\e bargairung accorded to the worker- hv the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 

After reviewing the state of industrial reK- 
tior? before the pas-uig of the Act, the effects 
of the Act upon trade union policv vnd npoii 
the attitude of emploters toward- trade 
union Tecu!;mtion, collective b'lrsainjii' and 
the closed lersin open shop cootr<>\<r?v . 
labour condition? under the coc^r? of fair 
competition method? adopted by the <» veru 
ment for fett'ing disputes Profe«-or Ri< battl 
son conclude? — 

To eiimman-e the Nationil Industrial Recovery 
Act and other parts of the hew Deal ' have b^n 
responsible for a great increase in mdastna] unrest 
in the United ''tales which has hampered the return 
of prosperity t\i(h rising prices stinjulared bj 
Governtnent action and ofhcial support for the idea 
that higher wages with shorter hours are necessary 
to sustain liusine-? recovery Jt i» not snrpnun" that 
industrial relations have been dj-lurbcd "Trade 
union recognition, however, has been the chief 
immediate issue Leaders of organized Htmnr joter 
preted the Government a altitude and legislation to 
imply support of trade union recognition and coUeetlve 
largaining, and they urged w orkers to join the onions 
as a patriotic dutj Fniployers in oisnj mdustnes 
long hostile to organized labour have adopted ^ 
company union” interpretation of collective reive 
sentation have asserted that the trade unions are 
grossly exaggeratmg tlteir membership figures and 
represent a minonlj , only a «mall minonty, of the 
workers . and they have rew-'led demands for recorai 
tion in the. hope that recent increases in trade u^n 
memhcTship would prove to he temporar} and that 
the movement would soon revert to its former weak 

These irreconcilable attitudes have jdaced the 
UOTernment in a ^emma it cannot Mti«fv orgsnued 
alienating the industrialists, and to 
uo this would prejudice the success of the recovery 


ptt^ramme It ha? inevitably attempt'd coiBOM 
miees. but these have sitisSel neither side tlifij:!i 
tbeir position being proviaionallv safeguird'i, t!i t 
have been more acceptable to the employers than to 
labour At fir-t the trade unions, grateful for the 
(Jovemraent’g support of freedom of association and 
cpilettivc bargaining tned to avoid great inda tnil 
conflicts, but later tliey became disilliivioued, aturhel 
sj R A for it? failure to enforce the principle of cohec 
tfvc bargaining and resorted to strike? ra an att'Bipt 
tP command refogmtion The most disturbed penod 
ui the history of American industrial reU'ioas lui 
Tevulted 

Ttwdc niuon tecognition and effective collective 
l^rgaining cannot be enforced by Government edict 
TThey mu-t he the outcome of stable organiMlioa 
among the workers, temperate leaders on both side? 
•nd mulnal confidenee m lair dealing It i? vet 
ijncertain as to what est'iit the union? will be able to 
consolidate their new membership, and vrth th* 
rireaent attitude of each «ide, the immediate outlool 
is not favournble for inda-trial peace 

Banking Reform In Belgium 

The Banka*' J/i5i?<i:ii<. of London 1ia5 fw 
/oJlowinj' ptrsgr.toh on banJong reform m 
Belgium - 

In Belgium as m lev eral otb»r CoDtinental countne* 
hanking assrttance to and participation m lodu try 
pave tw> earned to a length which has caU*? 
$tale intervention Steps have now beeo 
(o relieve the Belgian bank? of their froren cif^ 
bv plating on them the obbgation to trau'fer 
(oana to the newly formed Societe de Credit a Lm 
duatne This in»titiifion vfhich is officially 8uwni?M 
»? rt'Uine Its Stale goaranteed S per cent bona? « 
CTchatige for the creits As ‘he 3 per cent wWa 
the banks will receive from the Sootete is natorsii' 
Very much below the interest rate? paid on the w'w 
the nominal mterert receipt? of the banks wiU w 
greatly reduced although this may be offset to* 
conajderable extent by the greater iwuitv whica 
they w»U enjoy The Societe de Credit a L‘ln(la''tt>" 
wall charce a rate of 4 j p»r cent on the loans 
over, and it i? believed that even this rate will 
a large interest saving to some industrial enterpn-e 
Enrtber loan operation? of the Bank? are to be sno 
jected to ofSrial supervision, and from Januarv 1 
1936 the l«nks are to be prohibited from holding 
shares or debenlure? of industrial commercial o 
agricultural entvrpnse? The? will, however, 
pemiitted to Imld share? m other ban!^ provided tM‘ 
the amount held doe? not exceet 25 per cent of t“* 
total shares outstanding Although the 
reforms cannot be said to bnng the country’s Vwkin? 
any nearer to the Briti-h model, thev certviulv *e^ 
to admit the correetne?? of the Brirt-h attitnd? 6^ 
acknowledging that the indiscriminate use of banlu“S 
(undi in inila»try carries very serious di?advaut?get 


Commerc al Safeguard in 
•) P C, Report 

The JPC ? Report on Indian RefortO? 
perhijis the moS't severely condemned of 
political document? it has not met with the 
support of even those who ?re habituated to 
thinking with the British Government R 
a matter of cuno’itv to find anvbody of note 
who can defend this Report 
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cf Ih n sat ruliD" and erh {<o }t 1 }ict p o«s is 
to be taken off thpmarVft where weak ist) *dd 
( onal inuneT to come from to enal le \ o"C ca fs to 
buT If wages are rcrea ed tic sellers a get 
r d of the r stuff but f thev are not part at lea t of 
the irark t pplv w II rcmi n un old and therefore 
pr ces w 11 g <-e w at bbe annot a, ume lha oren 
ment is prepare 1 to ra e more loan thev -on t 
thej will call a hal and the netoraWe law of upply 
an 1 dema d are sure to re assert them cl e m the 
form of a fall ng pr e level we shall be exactly 
back from where we started nay we are orse 
off for wc rema n «8 Idled w 1 a ten erore I 1 1 J>/ a 
iQtere t 

h.or IS there a v reasoi to ‘oppo e that n the event 
of all the provinces act np multa eon Iv an I pend 
S over a g en period sav a hu Ired rorev on 
publ c works a real recoverv w ould take j 1 ce I ncev 
would r no doul t but thev i on t stay ou f lorther 
suj pi es of Government loans arc not fortl oni njj 
For an art fic ally created ten and for thin- 11 not 
endure o long a there v no in ent ve for pr vale 
enterp e to nve«t TL incen ve a m g if 
entrepreneurs are not a uted that the upward trend 
of pr es s due to gen ne cau-^s as di lui i from a 
tempoiatv at mu ms given thruUeh OovereoieM help 
flhv nve when vou ate not certan lhal the b n" 
you are on e go ti" to peter out with the ce^aa on of 
public works * M hj did Gre*t Bnta n not re^rt to 
this means ’ T\1 y s the Amencan jt e le el o slug 
gL.h in re pond ng to the fab dou sum h I are 
be Dg spent ou public works ' And what bas H tier 
•ch wed ’ H s fuud are ninn ng drr pn es in 
Genpsnv have n n but that s due to price control 
and ecarc ty at d has noth ng to do wiib genuine 
recovery 

To deduce fmm the auccea" of a publ works 
p og amme in Madras a bondred years a o a proof 
that a B milsr plan would nowaday# enure recoverv 
IS surely to compare thiols that are qo te di m lar 
In those ds>s Madras had no niUavs was an 
olated tin t and under such condit o s tou can do 
things tl at are ropoes ble when the unit has Wcom 
•eo exten ve with the whole of India 

But not only wnul 1 a public works programme 
fad to bring about a genuine recorny t would 
po velv stand n the wav of Idtiue the drpnv. on 
The hope of revival lies n *hap nz a set of condit ons 
p which savi gs will flow of ther own accord olo 
the channel of indn try and trade B t so long as 
the vield on Govemment paper i* suffic ent to sal fy 
the moderate demand, of lOve tors dimng (be depies 
son private ent«rpn«e will fiohf shv of indu tral 
mveftment I<ow by is uiD" loans fw pnUie works 
Government would offer add t oual opportmi es to 
nvest money yielding a return qui e snffir ent to 
rat fy the moderate demands of nvr tors dor ng 
the depres. on Government thus prevents the yield 
on ts secunt es fallmg to a level wb ch woold pyolmbly 
force new ay ng to seek, more remvment ve fields 
of iBve tment The better its credit the lower * D 
be the yield on Government paper but to bniden 
I eli w Ih new issues would scarcely en^nce ts 
solvency 

Lut Dr P J Thom IS the Profe sor of 
Economics of the llai’rat Iniverai y ansvers 
the lue t on in the aft rmative if the public 
works are adm ni tered w elt m the coarse 
of an arti Ic contribute 1 to the an e paper 

Ihoeewbod afprove of publ c works expend tore 
as a means of Uft ng the depres. on will do well to 


rememl'cr 11 e important d stinct on that sis'! 
between a pectacular programme of publ e worb 
recllc It nnderlakeii for beatmg up prices and s 
long range j ro'Twmn e of u efol w orks of publ c otmrr 
t mod according to the trend of the trade^cjcle Th 
Iv R \ ha* a] parently adopted the former poL v 
Italv **weden and a ho t of other countr es are ystem 

at cally csrrving out the latter poLcy The jvio p»l 
object of the latter pol cy is to revive and mam on 
Vu nc act v Iv and to increase the eeonnm c equif- 
pient of the country Pnees may nse as a rwolt hut 
that not the man objective 

What one w ould 1 ke to see adopted in India i* no* 
the former but the latter (mth aome modiScatiom 
to su t our peeui ar conJ t ons) Before the simp 
began the expend ture on ra Iwaj works and of the 
e v I works of provinc al gosernmeufa (to take oiJt 
eon e enportant item*) earae to about Ks 50 crow 
per a nuin but n lOS** 33 t was only about B* 1 
erorea Perhapa sucl a ent was ju 1 hed in the ewT 
•lagtrs of the depress on but now that the bottom has 
been reached t s t me we restored our exwodi ore 
on p blic works to the old level By doflg w 
prvate enterpr e wLel has been langoi hing 
obtain great st mulua and a gemune recovery VjW 
start The cireumstaMcs of today are patticulanf 
favourable for carr> og out such a poLcy 
T hi* la no rtv olut onarv •u'^est on Couatne* mkS 
jealously guard Ibc r financ a] pol ev baye Bucces^f 
earned out su h a proTwmroe already It # 

«a d that Great Bnta o has not resorted to tbu P®“ J 
Indeed hehaanotiaduleed naaoigy olpuhlic^"" 

^ but hat fairly vrell nia nfa ued and in some Is** 
ncrea cd b r exj-end ture on publ e wo ks “P * 
of unlsyourable c rcumstanees A reference to IM 

recent budget ttafemeota of Bnta n wi I bring lb » W 

The cvpeotl tore on public wo ka proper m the In ^ 
Iv Dcdom was fW ons n 19 9-30 and d 

£3SmH0Mjnl93 33 But to th S must be aiWea 

the expenditure on soc al welfare (grants to noempi » 
o ent cheme* ho ng grant* etc ) which ws* 00*7 

« mil ons nlO-gSU but ro e to £15o null cm n 
193033 and s £U milLona m the correrd v«« 
e (mates (!>ee £tonomul April li 1934) A lar"' 
home bu Id ng scheme and other development pro 
jecta are contemplated 

The J"©! cy of increased expend tore on P o^r 
works has already been aporoyed at the Provui ij 
Econonuc Conference held m AprJ last and Provinc si 
Governments are now cons dermis schemes for wo k* 
Purely a poLcy approved by the GovernincnU id 
I ndia wheb have always pursued a con«ervatve 
financ al pol cy cannot be un afe for the country 
'*ome of the ent cs of a publ c work* provrai^' 
argue thus Suppose the Government of JladrtS 
earned out public works nvolv ng an expend tare of 
P 10 crores 60 per cent rf the money wJI 
pav the wage a d this will be spent on foodstuB* 
and other conunod t es ft ces w lU n^e and more 
goods wvU bo prodneed Where is the addi oM* 
money to come from for taking these newlv 
goods off the market * Government will spend no 

more and pnees will aga n coUap^e and the provinre 
wtQ bo worse off (&« for o ance iladra* / 
December 8) 


All tlus may po->s bly happen if — 

( ) Government spends all the Bs 10 ccores m 
one week or a month and 
( ) Government is and cont nnes to be the only 
spending agency but neither of this l* 
true 
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Covernment cannot spend R 10 cror s profitabI> ovtmin^n tut from tlie a Id t onal labour of 

even n Ole > ear tw I requ c a longer per od saj e people 

4 or 5 jears Onl a part of t ir 11 be spent n the rst that labour s emp o^ed bj GoTcrnment but 

first jear Tbs I p e cmployn cnt to mam so o n» to the e^p ns on of pr vate enterpr e 

the newly emplojed will ant mote foods ufts and t 1 be al o bed n nd try and tra le It s then 

otl er con mable good but as there s ij»u h n t for Ooremment to low down exje ditu e and 
stoeh there w 11 be no sullen ncrea c ot p es p off n o ks for wor e t me Therefore public 
But when the ex t ng sto k s exhau d pr qe w 1 t ndi u s onl wan ed for p m ng the pump 

r se gen Iv jroduct e act ty U soon expand o n ss an 1 only the publ c autl or tj can do tat 

ages 11 ncrea e and the spen po er of the t on tore 
commun ty w 11 grow That ncrea J pen 1 n„ po er e rem dy ug®es cd Ilea ton c to the an^m c 

willlead 0 tl e con umpt on of tl aill onal ujple p n Man tones con a n strjehnne po son 

of goods produ ed a if the w ho e hot le dru k a a t me he pa ent 

Ind ed tl e n t al sj en 1 ng j ower or n t d n die B t adm n red r ely t w II lea I on to 

by Gorer rnent expen hture I ut after a h Ic t a ore y of heal h E en a e wh Vi u ta ns 

w II be kept up by pt va e enterp e for t« 1 may d o m the un ary but no sen ble man n I 

(spend Dg pow r) came not f om la e rs )j Be are of water t rdl drown yo 


Recent Economic Publications 


Balances of International Payments 

Lca<'o of ^at ons Gene a 188 page rrcefi or 
fi 1 oO Leag e of Nat om (Ind an But as Imp o e 
ment Irust Buld n 1 spUnade Road Boral>a> I 
The e udy ol cap al moTem n s and pavmcn a 
between countr s on ae ount of nte « t and 1 
detd or eery cea rend ted has been g eatlj mi hed 
nee nume ou coun r es be an thro b he n a 
t we of the 1 eague of Nat one to cump lo atemeni 
of tl ir ha anceg of n ernat onal payoien a 
Both the e offic al s atemen t and <tu ho at re 

E C rate ones a e brought together by the Econ n c 
1 el .en o ben ce of the League n a publ cal on ol 
w h a new a e { B I ti -• f Ru m 19 3 
pages) has just appeared It g es tl accounts 
lot ^4 countr e rep eaent ns toge b r 80 pe ce 
of wo Id ad Th figures for the latea arasal 
ah e I n moat ta es 19J3 aepeen d 1 lysde 
w h those for pre ed ng years o tbat the dynam 
of nternat onai bus ness tran set ons can W s ul ed 
^ summary chapte eonta n ng eynopt al tables 
show ng tl e a ounts of war ous count e n terms 
of gold dollara and nternat onal tran act o s of 
ceita n atego es ( uch a cap al ope at ons nterest 
an 1 d T dend payu en s to n t expend nr nd 
em g ant rem tances) lu rate re cnt trcnl 
n the ca • of ap t raoremen co e he p r od 
p to Rep ember 1934 

An mpe ng quant tv of nfornia on s al o 
Suppl ed as to the conre on of loan (domes c and 
fore gn) n different count e wh b has b en made 
pos ble by the fall n nlcre t rates The almo t 
un ret al cheapen ng of cap a 1 ch m <mtes 
the burde of d btor coun e* ho ever the only 
s gn of an approa h to eq lb um n te nat on^ 
bu lie relat ons The tendenc to J qu d te out 
stand Dj, n ernat onal lor„ term nves men s co 
t uues and the ue of i ew loans ha almost eonu: to 
an end It s true that London rema ns an n er 
nat onal ap al market but he mall ainonnt of 
new cap tal othe than domest o leans sued th<w 
s almo t excl rely for the account of count e 
w tl) n the Bt t sh Empire In the nn ed Rta e 
the "Nethe land and Rv ze land thee were no 
— flo at ons of fore on loans n 193 or he fiwt nine 
mon hs of 1954 The prof acted di equibbiram 
n nternat onal bus ne s relat o s redecte 1 n the 
teady fall n he avetaee pr e n terms of gold of 
oods en e ng nto lore gn t ade and the cotrela ve 


ni Went d« I n n th exch nge al e of pape 
nc e h h lorces the goU coun r es to choo e 
cen domes c [r e detlat on t all omph 
ns and the oa lenan e of an un ompet ve 
e level 

r e na u c of th s d squil b um s luc dated I y 
a uiy rac ng the out nes of the sys em of tr 
a u ar a d ma y omer d nternat o al t ansact ons 
a he recent cl ange th re n It s shown that 
I r tl e depre oo the ncome o the Un ted 
K gdom from a foregn nv stment was la gelv 
ed n the form of good I uu ht f om h Ln ed 
S es ami Fu opean count e b h n he turn 
lit the ra mate al and foods ufTs they e led 
I the 0 ni cs n wh h Br t h cap tal s nvest d 
lar ir an'wilar or mui lateral transact on arc 
Ived n the transfer of amount due to other 
I or cou c e such a the Ne be land and are 
a e ent al el m nt the fo e n transact ons of 
n r es ke Fran e I ty w *er d and 4u8 r a 
h de| nd for the supply of raw mater als f om 
r> a countr es upon tae expend tu e of tour sts 
f m oth r Eu opean coun r e or the Un te i States 
I ke Japan ho has to pay or part of he raw 
e als ^e needs f um certa n coun es by mean 
he export surplu to others 
he p e ent tendenc e of commerc al pol oy have 
I ever rendered th 3 system nf t ade h g ly vulner 
a e The break of any 1 nk in a cha n of mult lateral 
t de r du e 1 the amount whi h can b transferred 
ou<'h thi k nd of cade and hence al o the p cea 
of gooU pa ng alon^ he whol chan Detail? 
a g ven how ng bow the sys em has brok n down 
ecen yeas The Un ted State surplus n trans 
a ona wi h Europe fo exa npl has shrunk and 
ben eroplo ed tor financ ng Euroj>ea withdrawal? 
i>t hort term cap a from New York thus o longer 
1 avu^ the U(g8 ex e s of curreucj available for pay 
ment of the raw mater a s purchased n other cont 
n nt a? befo e 193i The ensu ng fall n the pnee 
of raw s k and the ( lune e boycott of Japanese goods 
turned the lar^, Japanese surplus n trade w th the 
I n ted S ate and Ch na nto a dcfic t tl e result 
be ng a transfer c ? Thi was only solved by the 
deprecat on of the yen wh h so favou ed Japanese 
exjiortsas o aSe t very severely the n erest? otcerta n 
o ter conn r s bever 1 European count es notably 
Cerma v have been ehm nated f om the trade wh ch 
u d to serve the tra fer of sums due to the Un ted 
Kingdom from As a Ooe ma and Lat n Amer ca 
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Tte diror^iuiation of Ihe 't tern ot moll UterU 
trade It s Ated goes hr to expla n tbe apparent 
contrad ct on in the esi tence of fii one ^ 1 tre 
fide Iv tile \nth a plentiful snpplv of good* Tie 
worlds product forces arc intact or improcetl 
but with the partial dt truct on of the e> t m wlijeli 
once molll sed the^; forces in the transfer ol amounts 
due to creditor countnes or m the tnanu Ur er hanoe 
of certa n jrodueta again t others or -e \ices 
nuoieroi countres baie d fh uit e« in bn ng the 
means of acquiring the fore "i prod cJs thev need 
and maihet in whch the r own product ira\ be 
bold at rtniunerativc pr scs It » tho-c d P cul 

t cs which continue tn dejress the pr ce of pood 
(in terms of gold «h hi the crie commodi y 6t 
whi h monetart trar fers can be made in ill d ree 
tions) entenng into trade in p tc of the d flat nirc 
mea-ure* taken b seiersd mp rtant eo ntn 

The Monetary Problems of India 

Bt L C Jain iles_rs Macmillan t f o Ltd 
fct Marlin « ‘Street London Pnee 10 6d net 
India s monetary ^ob em' are ererj da\ be< omm„ 
more and more d nictilt of »o'ul on The 
d fCcult part of the entire af!a r i undoul tedK the 
es terce of a roTemment al en m tt« intere fs to 
those of the people <iit attempt made to r coo 
etract Indian teorom c pober on sound nai ooal 
lines mentablr reacts on the pcntton of the 
Bnt h trader in India ^n ecchan e ml an 1 
a banking refinn de to protect M eon 
inl^rtAlt of Inda and Crta Bn i s are the chef 
objectires f 'knglo Ind an economi te and men 
Bnt in the ceir nature of ttunc it eem* u ffieult 
of achierement unle<s bv a supeth effort at an 
honourable compromise there come aboil a tstem 
of Imperul Pat onil ration Human nature lieuie 
what tL tisproflcmat if weean avoid anr onom c 
uar between India and Great Lntain 
Thia book I T Dr Jam le an attcmi t o tudr 
the ranons monetarr a d ex han e proM m t> at 
pressed lor solution in 1931 It g et an h tuical 
account ol the Indian tnontrv market and the Iml an 
batik ng-from 1®- B to 193 The Cx * <A 1931 wa 
a mo-t trying period for Ind a s economi 1 fe by a 
pobCT of pegg ng the Rupee to the bterl jie ard a 
sj temat c export of go d u tons Ind a was uade to 
meet the enormous dc finer les of an no ei o omic 
exchange poll y The Rcscryc Bank \ct of 1*>34 has 
mater ahied our dream of a Central Bank for India 
but unfortunately its proynaons are not cren as 
hberalas were tlux of thePeserie Bank Bib of I9M 
and 19'8 The more Che date pas# Iv L t ffer 
13 the att tude of those who g oyern u The J P C 
Report on Indao Feforras i a retrograde an! re 
actionirv etep on the path of India s adyan e nent 
as « not only cripples us pol t cally but also curb o ir 
economic freedom ^ milariy the Pesi-r e Bank 
Act of 1931 IS a Uctward measure when vompared 
to that contcmpjited I v "^ir Basil Blackett 
The last chapter of the hook deals with th future 
outlook As far a- his proposals for i banking reform 

wconcerorf t nee the book was wnt en the l.e-erye 
l^nk Act has been passcil Therefore fus su_ e t ons 
though some of them hayc been embod ed m the Aet 
are more of an academ c chars ter at p-y^t Hia 
de«ire M unmi takeablv for a gold standard What 
eyer the standard he writes three irqtu les arc 
^nl al for its smooth working i refjy tlere most 
t< a proper apparatus eecondij there must be the 
necresary knowledge to use that apparatus airf 


thirdlT there m J * lio adequate will or goodirill as 
the dnTni«* force Or to comply a homely analog 
there mu t be n good engine an able dnver ard 
suffici nf «team \ mone ary standard cannot 
succeed if tl e apparatus i defcctire Bat er n 
wll Ihc best apparatus It Di ght (a 1 if the knoaleJg* 
to It were lacking or if i did not poi>e Ihe cun 
f fence of tho»c whom it serves Judgo-l by Ikci 
tl ree Wd req us te« — p! j cal inlcUcctual icd 
emotional — tie ^tcrl ng exchange stanlard hresks 
down on the third an 1 the paper standard on the 
second The stcrl ng exchance standard in sp e 
of its long use does not «ecm to sail fv Ind an op nioa 
As for the paper Stan lard it fea lalitr is at pre 
e"iif doal Hat ereu in countries much more adranerd 
than Ind a Quot n" with approval the bcl cl of 
the fold Dclegat on of the League of Nat ons that 

at the pre^nt stag of world econoni c development 
the go d etandsrd remains Ihe be t sva labi none 
tin meeban m and that of tl e Boa*d of the EuA 
for International ‘vttlem nts that the gold slam^ 
IS the one be t su ted to make po*i 1 le the tr« flo» 
of world trade and of intemit onal finance*' Dr J« a 
li not uncc>n>e ous of the precautions needed ^ uc 
use of g j 1 in the po t war w orlJ From the Wora 
Cconom c Conference wh ch d d not meet when tw 
book wasp ltd heJ the author hoped mneh Butw 
we know t was all sound and fury signifno? notbiii- 
the a tnor n„htU sav whil i* seems 

afle that Indiai moteUrv recon.tn Ct on woLd W 

bo»t sec ired by some form of a "old staadari w s 
rap J change* arc occumag all over Ihe ’’’otldasdu 
tic realm of econom thoi^ht that it wOJJt «• b** 
at pr<--ent to keep an open mind But thiS »oJ>wi 
of perfect on w Q be a p ou» w 1 foe the autbm 
dec de luJ cies for u t hi h are ne t! er in raUt « 
to the fict and hinges all o*er Ihe world tot W 
accordance wiih the ideas and ideals of etoacBi 
thou ht . , v1^ 

I i«e ruo t tc lents of economic and pol t cal pb-'" 
«ophie3 at the pre ent day the aithor rid*y*“ 
hopes of lolernat oaal co operat on But 1931 n. 
Uen a leie of ntermtional unrfe-t The air m 
Certril E rope t th cUy cloude I with the 
ferment A nationill. tn p. 1 1 cal is well a econo^ 
—of the naiTOWc t tvir* s fa tly holding awav 
the imi^ at on of the eut re We~leru world s"® 
even of A »t c countr es Lke Japan 193 j 
to bt\n 3 another War which will mean the enW 
dcstncton of We tern ciyi!_ition Lnder tne* 
< rcunutan e« an nternat onal t i» as V 

Ltopan ai the dreamer of Mr H G I\clU 
Stale 

B r ^ 

Economic History of England 

Bv MJton Br c 1 anJ Perev Jordin Third E 
Irf L d The Ln ver. tv Tutorial Press Ltd H jb 
** rvet New Oxford 'Street IxinloD Pr ce , 
(anaLo be obta ael in jirt Part I (from tIiccarUe~ 
t nes to 1 fl> 3i 6.1 Part II (1 60 to the PM 
sent Day f b 

The In verity Tu onal Pres have at^amel » 
well denry d reputat on m publishers of text booss 
This re ed and enlarged edit on of 3Ir ^nton 
Br^i Ec *0 n e ii s or^ d /■ njiand l. thoroughly i“ 
k ep n w th the standard set by the firm . 

Our iKuaa Lniver te are t ghtly ginng more ia> 

more prom nence to econom o history Bacon has wcu 
«a d ILstorv mikes man wise and s®®® 
of the rise t poke e m the poht cal and econom c 
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lii?torv of the world have l-een fithemi W «tate 
men rmboed -withi fc been ti \ctne «eTi'fr •x'ld endowed 
with amf’^e historic knowled^ Karl Hare aid the 
Hi <on'’a! School of hcononu-t have sire«^l the 
importance of a hi torical approach to economic 
probleBia 1 n'' Ion" a-o It did not receive the p»ti 
EMnence it needed, till the Gnat AVar un-ettW the 
settled notions of oar political «c Apti • and poh ical 
econonti ts The AVotld Cn is made it imperalivelj felt 
that DO natioi can progrv=i without delitera'e plan 
nm" and how <an th“re be anv planning without a 
complete p etue of the pa l in the micds of tHo^ 
whose bn ineA^ it t> to reap out the future * In theAe 
dav® It u the datv of scholars to mve to the student 
a-> well is to the peneral reader a i hen’ic and wtl’ in 
*ormed accounts of the economic and -oTil evolution 
of the con-itnc* Air Ptrev Jordan $ editicm of Afr 
Bn;:" s work u an admiral !• test booh to the stndent 
and forms excellent readji" to the average eilncated 

The fir-t part of the work deal with *he pee Indu 
tnal ReTCjJution period and it tshe^ up more iHin 
two hundred Bat the »«cond part which 

teeats of th“ comparaiivelv «ho*t period of at«ut 
1"U rears {from I wj to the Pre^ni Dav) eompr -os 
i'^) paces this is it«elf aa indication of the unportant 
part that the Indtt tnal Fevoloti n aal in In. tnal 
um plav upon the economic I fe of a nation Wt h 
out mduatnalixation no AAe^'em na’ion could have 
attained the position it hdi. to^irv in W mtema 
tiontl •phere, thon h «otue of the European nations 
especially Great E*i am have com* to ni* for th* 
mistake of coa)pl«t“ abaodonment o' a^walture 
EnvUnd at asr rate bad the proihetic wanu^g of 
Hr AT OuniLnsham in th» nineties of th« la-t c*n urv 
bnt M she w a« at the he jht of her ,in~oi tic isfcrvil 
ISO she d.d not pot to the carea of th» h 
tarcTH-hed eeofwoust Fhe stcair e telween In'* a 
and Great Britain at the ere^nt dar u raaiolv 
ceonoitac, becaose En-daoo has neither raw 
matinali nor food products ^he bis to depend 

on other coustr**( for them she h-ad tw-en lahed into 
the ojuate of tirin'* In La for ever bv her pride of 
power wi h the re«nl tha her verv exi tence i> 
threatened tv India > demand for «eU ro’e 
Two le«Aoos can well be learnt frtm » rtndv of t*'e 
economic hi tore of modem EnsUnd One l. ita 
it 1 * unwise to indnrtnahse the whole cf a conatrv 
at the expense of a"ncn1iiire in tab tVApoil Frarce 
baa been wi er and she mubt he -aid to ha*^ leen 
keeping indunrv and a'cucultorv in a halan ed 
equilibnoin The second is the prohaWe conCict 
"between labour and capital cn a'cojnt of the 
stums that are created bv bhed u-du-tnaL m In 
India we ate afraid we wij Ijc repoatim the 
foCics oi Each, h indwtrialiratioii if we do not 
"uficientlv granplc with the problem of mdortnat 
labour with a view to avoidin'* coudict and cieafuc 
better relations between tapi al and Ubojr 

It IS of intere--t and adran a^e to Lncer on the 
conclunons that force themselies on a mder of the 
English economic hutorv JIan ina terv of 
nature is not unlimited 'Nature* rn’e-* roost he 
obevrd Tt-cre are certain limits which -ctenee at 
pteACnt cannot even theareticaHv hope to pa^s 
But the control of Nature is still contmum'* Thtee 
IS no evidence t hat we are at the end of our ~~ “ Og*ce a 
indeed the further we advance the ?rea*er become the 
pcesiHihiies The general apathy and ntm ivceptiv 
i*j of the cnLnarv human mind to new ideaa ts 
another ob«taefe tn the wav of van « ma-'ew over 
Nature Bat this struggle with Nature is onlv one 


a -ct of tV wider cond c* of man h_-< Inn-* an I 
to taut endvavuur to o'-rtvcc'e th» '=«a*t.itv nf th“ 
IT n. of *ali fi ion o' Luraaia Deed. This 

« tg" e a''3ir t --'arritv i 'tJ. gemg o" bet 

"citv u a fun tion of di nl ution rath*” than of 
p loction and the mevi aHe erdeavo r to overcome 
t new a jicct of the carcitv pixaciple niav r>e.Jt 
1 -ocial ar 1 ecoroTPi trinJonnation« cf e en 
ter •igm'-rai c" than tie bretk up c! the 
laval ‘'V tern at the eni of the fif eenth cent^rv 
1 'act the Iran i rmi nn- a*! bei-* msd* ererv 
•e m Pu a it ha taken ]U.*c an urerpected 
*1 and an eitraonlinarv -jxial esjA^ini n* i pme 
i with vne^amp ed njor a J perimacitt ELe- 
re «ociali m t the rrevaiLn'* -<ial pr i-j pc 
r*h tbeie are etola ocarv «(y ah w*- i-e 
better than alvancetl li'^raU and r lu 
irv ocmIi t On the wh » it i pret’v <"1 a n 
as tLe Ft Hon V “* ''rtniva-'-a fi ea A 
A.iah tic idea* u not ®ociili o will reign m the 
II si world and it in*lddes inevi aHv the »co 
—i corld 

tTt»t L’lstdocA a tad\ of Enel h ecoco-o-c h o-v 
w on tie pro lem. tha* pee- for our aitectiOQ * 
The problem o' xial ptC'*Te«» i an m rieate oc 
pm-teAs I ke even o her to isl eon ept bv‘ a 
A ive a-> well a- an ab-olute a pert and it u in the 
tive «eo-^ mainlv tbs ar"iEient that the 
rkjog cUwOi have ga -i tl Lttle froia th* Indi. nil 
vtAvti 1 fca any t aia o v& iditv In Ltct Ah* 
til I coDten ion that th* tsa o fnu * of mdo-tnal 
■-rte-^a have leva approp lated bv a «e'e> t few" 
1 that tie arpla- wealth enrtted bv th* invea* 
geni’i and cooperaiive prodieti * ha been 
ted bv tfce ownrr of la"d or o' in*trum nta of 
doc*ioD are cleat eva'*"»ratinn- In the 
irth o* even •jice Ivil the Iindowiiers have nit 
veeded iu apnro^mfmg th* who'e of th* n pla 
«lth as fiearoo acJ biuliug on him Lt'er HcaJx 
> rre aotKifoted in ciMi>»riUetice of mexorab e 
1 The worlang roinUtion his not been driven 
the m-it^ uf phwical sub i tenc» a Afs’ hns 
pected and capi bI has nit hecome con entrated 
thn. vecj- few hard* a- 'larx. f r*doll Nev*r 
ele-a the fondacien*i[ problem of the u-ieijual d 
hu'mnofweai h tfllawiii solution The p»obleins 
flacrtia as** eniplovinen and relative puvertv and 
the 11*0 o* ffiicnmtev have i o U*a -ali."f<i tomv 
ved Bat i* l hut mee thit we s*'oald concede 
at without free coiap«*ti loi and 'ii »" fn/-* it 
scarcelv puballe tha* mechaniza'iru could have 
ached Its p*c-cn* na-*e Bit the wo Id of to-dav 
^er-> futdamectiDv from that cf di“ cla cil 
r o oauv« It is ranch more, dvnam c even 3 
>ve at a much more np d j*ce A wor'd ruled 
w'ence and in wh ch the >ndu_tn’l clas-e- are 
•-cialued to an extent nn tna-*ie"d at the beuamn" 
the n oc eent*’ cecturv can no Ion “r t la repo-e 
d await ite working out of adjustnients bv it's low 
w ©r na'ura' force- Nntht- can 1 tnb'-omlv 
»-fci.e to reco-mi e Th“ in'*r»-a ji-* in'erdepen'^ecc* 
c the great m^jon'T cf na't'in a» economic national 
•n attempt* to do Jlodem cond *iins d msnd 
flat adjt_*ments »haU be ma *- with g-eate* rap-di-v 
a d wi-h conscion-, purpo-e seJ caleaifion and th 5 
in torn mvclve-j the n-com tim of the greater pwr* of 
he war’d ao the economic nmt 
The reU^on cf economi hu on- to political higtcrv 
and to the thcorv of evonom.'s tc»y th»n bo noted 
Ta Mr Jo-daa «av Economic drteimuLsm ha* 
alwavs been a ‘hcsi-, attractive to many mind*” 
It IS irtre that co*i*inuitv of devc'opmen* e yi- *-?, j» 
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13 po s H to d cover a rclat on 1< t 
cliinge and hanj,c n other fields B on the 
o b r ban 1 1) e at lea t part al t. [len lenee of F unom e 
Hulorv on t-ce al and pol I cal d aa nl 1 tom 
a c the re ultanl cd forces not nbrillv n at al t e 
re dels econon c determ n m untenal le its 

extreme form Th deptnJcncc of F nnon c 
H tor on x^bt al and soc al de and oa ot on. 
partlv expla n« ul v econom c prO're doe pot 
folio V a Ijicar patl lu ndul tea n a ravels 
raot on n the q e I on of the int a t on 

bet pen econom h or anl econom c honvht 
Mr Jordan thinb that tie clam of the erman 
® hool of H to cal ieonon Po lerandKrics 
na an exag c at on We lo not hare h t en 
Econom cs as a sc e e h h Ire t f luman 
endeavour cannot be ha e<l o led ct e a alv s 
It 3 (rue tJat mu 1 kiowleJ^c ame on nf the 
resea he of the de la t e th nk rs Bnl t over 
s mpl ficat on nh h AL Iordan I ni elf a Ini (s to 
have liee he greatest def t of the flas 1 Pol 
t al F ononi ’» as lue to ts <t j r r h nk The 
old dedu t ie * hool s roM folloned 1} he new 

school of ma hemat at econom ts 1 are we 

hone tl t ar hecon ng the v ct msof a ewd dueti e 

shoo! of thoncl H torv and jKvchnlog ate the 

0 I roe hod of study to l-e app! w to oc al encee 
R ardo has to \;e equall conoeTuned n th arl Mam 
for the dan era of the aj pbcat on of puce 1 p c to 
e onom e were apparen in the theore of the 
prophet of tho bo y oia e pel t ai economy a w II 
a of the proph t of the commun t econom 

V \ Ri IS \UI 

Gandhism t ft sus Socialism 

Pv P hard B C regg The Jol o Bay t nmpanx 
SSf Fourth Avenue \ew \ork L ^ 4 Pr c •> 
cent 

Professor R B Gregg the etILnom wr er on 
Mahatma Gan 1b doe not want to reta n cap al m 
but 1 c would pref r what he alk Candb m to oc al 
am According to Mr Greeg n oncy phy al 
V olen c soc al d v on and flatteries pari amenta 
r tn and Ian's scale or<ctmza on are the fo c crest 
defects of (he pre eni-day cap tali, t aocal pobty 
and Mahatma Gandh wants to [di an end to tbe<e 
four evls So< ab m cUn to miLtary and pol ce 
T olcnce and the r symbol as a pnn e control of 
Boc et Gandh m would aboUdi thi. control 
‘'econdlj Ca dh attacks soc »1 nobhcry by a sy mliol 
t coar*e clg hin faodhi m a e per or to al 
I m n that everv mtn is a ked to penorm a cemroon 
da ly form of <x al servi e to help to ereat a nev 
soc al and econom c order ‘•c* afi m vrsuta to 
aboHh prrate property Gandh wool] e t to 
public sen ce I andhi wants quabty rath r than 
quant t\ He lavB re*^ on mall«ale indn Inea 
He would not make the & at orao potent as the 
Social t wdl do La tly Candhiism Ind an u n od 
and heart and therefore truly Swede lu Thi is 
the fub« an e of this pan phlet 

We accept ths nterpretv on of AUhatmaGandbi a 
BOC ology as liemg la thful and ju t We woold like 
to Oder a few remarks on tie points ra ed bv 
Hr Crepe and wh h Candh nolves It cannot be 
Ba d t at the Mahatma s opposed to mooe power 
thouch he is dead scan nda Inal m and the 
profits that mount up out of t 'Ir Oic^ comm a 

to a vatber BWecpin„ s aten ent when he eavs 
Sm aUsm IS s ol nt in n cthod Any stadrat 
oi pout cs and economics knows full well that tb® 


*ioc al t» tlemselves are ot two kinds— evolutonirr 
anl rfsolut onary It rou t be sa d to the credi 
of a hr e major tv of W e eri al sts that titr 
too abhor v olcnce thev would have a ''oci.t 
Eoe tv w thoui achevi g it b\ tnethodi 

In *a t the recent de larat on of r Stafford Cripfe 
do not warrant any conclu on to the effect tint 
T olcnce wiU be i ed on the other hand the En i 
^oc al ta lope lo get a mandate from fie el'cors 
for the e tabl 1 ment of a Soc al t Commonweal ii 
n Lnta n Social Si on and flatlenes are sliealr 
gett njr ob t rate 1 1 y the spread of krowled. 

and of econom c and inethan cal advancement I 
1 reercliallc that 'Ir Cregg should have alw 
m slak n il n for Comn un m b great Socisl 
I t pol t cal ent t Professor H J La ki and Ihf 
pre n( Lea ler of H » 'laje ly s Oppos t on m Englaad 
do not conlemp! te the abandonment of parbanien i 
r n or of den ocraCT \or does the Mahatma w*nt 
to di petLC w t! pwr amenlarism La-ki Lan.bsiT 
and (anil w 11 use repre enlativc eoremment » a 
the chance that ntts neetled to get thm''* done 01 
cour-< Mahatma Gandhi vows aga nst lare^ah 
organ rat on 

UnfoH nately Jlr Cregg does not go to tic 

of the queton Tie funJaroental qne t dm «»* 
are fo W a ked are Is Mahatma Gandh fee }« 
leal of ejualtv as under food by the 
tl okers T Is the Msbatn a n favour of the sboh 
of the 1 btrty of the indiv duel id the poht esi o n 
the ec Dom field ? A caref I end clo-a «tudv e lu. 
sent o and epeeches leads one to th nk that he 
not bel eve the absolute iqjal tanan theory of 
<toci. list phdo opl V He s too much of an lodiviaM* 
t to tol ra e the suppre on of nd viduab v 

the^-til Ifoncmrlaes Aa a matter of fact certain 

pftva.es of b s lend tbem«<l c to be so twi ” 
tnawc bn a philo oph al anarchi«t anl h re'M 
en es o Count Leo Tol toy wo 11 tei d to 
that imp es on But the co i» lerat oa that w* 
'Isba mv shows to the cap tal ts and the laodoto. 
and the anx cty he di plasa to ivconc le the cap *“ ' 
ard the labour* an I tl e landlord and the tenan 
amilv demons rate the fact that he is unwiJhng •" 
dis urb the pr* eat order of things Of conoe tt 
ha* a scs-eme to nd the ex ting sr tem of its 8bii«e3 
ID fact ni nv L Vral ecoDomi ts have s ini sr sche®^ 
of reform He a reformer of the tvpeof John S 
'bU anl Charles G de Lkc JIiU and 1 ke Gidc 
ha gathered s set of workers round b msfU sfn® 
believe alt metho L of bctteTia" other soc 
nomic pK>li v On that account to talk of Gandiu “ 
as if t wire an altemat ve soc al p-oJty offc«w 
adop 00 IS to be uutr e to the JIahatms * 

radical Lileral working for the am horat on 0‘ 
ina sc o his own «a eon intent with the funds 
mental guaranteea ot LiUrat sm. 

One po nt reetU lanficat on and clue iation 
It has been mi tsk niv snpj-o ed that Jlahatina 
Ga dll u m favour of direct act on of a tyi>e n In* 
eettlement of all tbspu es and problems' This 
not on has been engendered by the movement ths 
thehfahatua ] a launched a^a ns the Br whOoverw 
ment It s I wause Ind a*" has to free jt«clf f*®”* 
fore fTi dnm nat on that Le advocates direct set on 
of a L nd n perfect a 'X)rd witl his ph losophv I* * 
advio- to the Indiau State mbject his admoni on 
to the InU an 'I U labour rs h s att tude to the Sans 

tarn t ntbenatlero the recUmat one! theHsnjsnt 

— tbe-c are proof po t e that he wU be no parlv to 
directact on of any sort nlhe adjustment of internal 
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But there la one Ih n’’ that d a nctli marks 1 im 
out from ftln ost all tl e prom ent '^oc o cal 
th nkere- L. 1>ctr1 as v. ell as S<v. h, t It can he 
sad n absolute trutl thtt he s the one great iran 
of modern t mes tl at has ct h a face a a n t nd s 
tnsUsm Mars condemned the tj tn of d tr ah m 
AS t obta ned mbs day but Gandh deno Hem 
unmeasured terms tho se v * n t If lie would 
wilbn®ly 1 ave In 1 a forego the ntroduct on of any 
mach n rj H s 1 umau tar an nature — born of I 3 
belief in the d ^.n ty of human per o al t — vH ot 
countenance the tra fom at on of me jnlo auto 
matens that the ma er\ n h s op on nsar ablv 
does H 3 fo dre s for sn all cale ndu tr es i but 
the natural corollarv of h s un par conden nnt on 
of th Satan nb h the If t has b ou„ht into lie n" 
We have a r "ht to espect of a pndcs ed stud t 
ot ecouom cs 1 ke ^Ir Gre J a more thoughtful and 
penetrat n" studv of the Mahatmas •■ennon and 
poht cs Tl at I owev r not to be St 1 e com 
menl th « pamphlet as a symiathe tudy of 
Mahatma Gandh s soc al thou ht 1> a We tern 
academ c econom t 

A \ R 

Some Aspects of Indian Foreign Trade 

1757-1893 

Py I Durga Par-had Nfe ra PS K ug t Son 
Ltd Orchard Hou e Weamnster London S U 1 
Price 1 t 

A new aspect of Imh s fore 'n trad^- a eknrnci 
end d e. 0 engages the attent on of Mr lanhad 
He tra c theh tory pel cel an 1 econo n c— of Ino 
dunnn the half c-ntuiy that preceded the batik of 
Has ey The per nd tsl en up for si d s d » d d 
oto three ronven ent stages (1) I S7 I8li he 
penod of th“ monopolv of the Engl sh Fa t Ind a 
f ompany when the oth r trade sals of England n 
India, were till nat d one hv one (“>) 1818 IS 7 be 
per nd wl en the monopoly ras removed but re tr 
t ona and restra nt. cere imi o «d on In 1 an ndu»tr> 
and commerce 0) 1857 li9iandonward>— theper od 
of mere g free trade The one cont nuon a n 
that run throughout the econom c deal r a of Br an 
w th Ind a 3 the streDothen ng of Br ta n s po on 
fir t b> tl e dr T ng out of tl e otl ef for* ®n r als 
and then the k Ihng of Indian d fries The tl e s 
of th s book a not new as Dadabhai biao 0 } and 
Rome h Chu der Putt have pro ed n monumen al 
work? tha the cair{ of Br tarn apa ust India s 
econon c bfe was of an 1/ R ji cl ara fer Tlu 
book onlv tend to conhTTn tl e view of the «a I r 
writer We cong-atuUto the wr ter on the c ent fic 
spirit w th vh ch he ha app ached the subject Not 
be ng the o k of a poht cian but of an academ c 
student of economics and pre en ed a the hook s 
w th tegfra nt and moderat on t s sore to make an 
appeal to aE readers 

In tie ourse of tbs study wo have seen how 
d inng a per od of 100 J ar i-c 1 o7 fo 18o7 InJia 
from be ng bo h an ac't cultu al a d ndo tnal onntcy 
came to be ma nlj an agt cult al country I ater 
on a moven ent m the Ui ect on of mdnst al cevelop 
ment star ed but the mo ement has been so low 
and so hai ng that even al er nearly fnor decades 
t cannot be sa d that Ind a s irdu trial zat on had 
had any place vorth the name The Indian F cal 


Co ni on of 10 I " sta ted a po! cv cf d s nm nat 
in prote t on to de en n Indian nd tr as and 
d 5 thft la t tertl e > ar o pt ^e s w s made 
A 1 In k wool 1 have t t! e o nt 1 arl ment ry 
Co m tte s Repor on Ind an Pef rm enumerates 
& ea of omn er 1 afe^uards that t tv 1 be an 
o cle race for Indian e onomio d velopme t to 
ru n fut re 

I unom 8 da med 1 v aU ts vot r es to le a 
sc e adasce enutheo mv rsal appeal 
Tl <di of cou e the oc al s enccs cannot cl m the 
a -a V of ah tra t a J exper mental c en es vet 

tl ate uftic grou ds on nhic e onora s has 

V buttobcofwd s flene The re 
1 ronclu on of t he aj ph a on of « nt fi 
re n it, to e onom e p obi m? arc cur ou Iv enough 
d d by Roni by at d nt of that s en e h are 

e ntlv go emed ex ra en he on d a on 

M J Ham 1 on a d Ml I lan Kno e are of 
on thvt tl e h gh En" h n pnr du* e on Ind an 
D af tores toward the end of the e ghteen and 
I b g nn n*” of the n neteen 1 cen urv had noth n 
lo h th de 1 ne and decav of Indian manufac 

t e Dv what soihstcy of a onom ac^umenta 

I ndd these two 8 dents of econom c cometoihv 
lu 00 ue are unable to know 

R 

Inland Transport Costs 

ilv r P An a P! D (Econ ) (Lond ) M Com 
b Bony Be earcher to the I e lerftf on of Ind an 
mber* of Pomoier e and Ind i y lie ra P B 

r pore aU &on? L ( o Bombay Pnee B 3 
referred as a thes s fur the decree of Po tor of 
P lo op) V n the Ln er tj of London this book 
doubte 1 » volume that has be-n done under 

Ment gu lance end with n n te care a d p t enc 
at the CO I ot tra port may mean to a country 
kat tb n a br ef but su c u t ma ner n the 
1 oduct o To lay no { coblem s of g eater prar 
I ntere t than tran-iort and t cot Cneap 
n po t oiay m an the makin f not o Iv an nd 
but al o nior^ land un ler ul vat on The mpor 
e of the problem gr«n el th auttor treats n 
ces. vftchap era i e ra way co t and cond t on 
t ot trausport u de ral ay durngthe m aldays 
1 then lur u» It 0 8 h xt be deal w th the 
n port of gran and see la be ween 1880 90 an I 
b from IRQ) IQl" and finally f om 1915 onwards 
H dCTO es parate haptc s for t e transpo t of coal 
a ico on maoufa uresandtlen m up h conclu 
ns n the la t chapter H.e e s b. sentenc from 
h chap er — F om the po nt of v ew of th- 
^ e al reveiiuea th raUwav have b-c emplny-d 

a an n. tnime t to tax the cou ry s t a le and 

n tt ry to the ext- t of 44 al erorea b tween 

19 R "J and IQ30 31 It t impn ble he ays 

D estabb b a a at al ofrel t on b twe- the 
re ucel arsle of rates tlat voull have been pns ble 
•w hout th albton 1 l-w of44 4D crorea and the 
J oballe rapd y dust al development would 
h ve attaned there nd r much though one shoo d 
1 ke to do so The mf ren o s thus pla n tl at ra 1 
ayacanbeworiedt n ly n th- interc ts of na ooal 
econoBue policy a tb n" ill a de derainm th a 
country A book of value full of facts and figure 
so nd reason og and ug^est e to a legrec 
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The Continent of Asia 

B I oticiw L le Me M AIs n Um ^ Co Itl 
■it 'lartn ’’tree London Pr e 16.» net 
Tl w t an en of nter at onali m— c iJlural pobt al 
and cconom For ^ood or for bad the orM a 
1 Led to thcr no co ntr\ s fortune* m t» tam 
pereduthw I out repenu n^on onntr slat! tant 
frc t e o rapLi al v and far differen 1 rallr 

Thou h f p irjio' s of Oovernmcnt there nu*t be 
nat onal ndependenec — for the Mortl a e n ti- 
re na n n mpn H deal p fe of the eo n pol tan 
m of tie old ^ oe andof M H G t\tU* t Hor 
este nal pol at poU and eeonom c an I ruKural 
rela on bw nt mat oral nter d pendenre ha come 

1 ° 'r 

fp orLonelLdelo nte sympafhet c — bu nunethe 
Jessb entfie—st d- of the co tnenisot h trorid 
The s ece h h attend d h (oat »e i i Furojt 
has purred mm on to wr te an acco nl of the enoalK 
great te Contm r of A a t> e motl r of c M m 

^ *'*TL * I'' Jhlo-opl cal 

anarch It Pr n e Kropotk n to whom he o»ea h 
deaofcon nentdl te and all that t meana n human 
re ponse Pr fe or L de ha kept the object ve 
of world relat ons we 1 m hu m r»d n wr no t| 
Iwk For t mu t be «a d to the undoul e,| cred t 
of the Witter that a e ta n amount of A nanpre-wnta 
t on lothe* tha treatment of what mty be r-htiv 
called the 1 a t human of all nbje i* l-urther there 
are an adm ralle lu ditr of c^pre on and an extra 
odnary clarty of manaaement of dela U wb h 
mark out from o d nary book on geography 
arp'v n "i " 6*0 raph rs who 

1 ^, ■ " “"*^3 an unrommouly dull 1 ran h of 

Ti * t ““ I*r Manon \ew| »ui 

and P DuAI y ‘•tamp— all have tr ven to •tiraken 
real en hu a m for the tulvof y>-o<wapb To thu 
n o non band of cholara wepla^y n hide the 
of Profes or 1 onel L>de Tie Co I noil of < » 
an impre^ ve and v nd p tore wh. h bn..^ the 
mind of the reader It a real and aol d contnLnt on 

the su.- V«”, -wish tie book 

tne sue e«« t eo tminent y de erve* 

R A A 

Reconstruction and Education in 
Rural India 

In tho Lacht of th» Pro-Tamme earned on ii 

who'Untto'hno*w‘«®h“,W‘‘^ Covernmen Those 

.oath eve ntt^rorr^t^rt“■^t 


hotter than to t m to th s book fo an exhi u« 
and exfUnatory a count of Snniketan 
Snniketan h tuatetl in a place near Boljwr ra 
Be al The jli B that evoked contempt a few ytan 
ha k las now l.ccn converted into a InaulLii! lovt'j 
T lla e The In t tnte has undertaken both sticsI 
tural ani inlu tnal regenerat on I egefable gtideB 
" iiuall fru t grow ng la ry po 1 rv weinc 
tan erv carpentry laoq cr industry potterv bwl 
boding emhro dery and ta lo ng an I mechuuol 
eer ni are encouraged and taught by the va. ou 
branchea of the In t t ite The p bhe bfsl h of 
tho V Ua e IS well nia nta ne I The rural circuU^in 
1 1 rarv l« tore tle^out movement — these form tie 
f aturcs of tf e actmt e» of the In t tnte The ml 
viper a ental school i« do ng splendid work 
MTi le the first a d the second parts of the botV 
ik»cr be and e aluate the work of the Smuk Ua lie 
th r I part d «u es n about a htmdcrcd and twet t 
JM e tho var ctj of fa k* before the njrwl wo k*MM 
the bnes urwn 1 ch reorgamrat on mn t tmce« 
TJ e rural educat on-^lcmentary adult and fecaile— 
S ou n vocal oual tra uiog a d the tra max ef 
teacher and leaders— tb se mu t en''a'»e the a eanM 
of tho e who would work at a rejnvenat on of f- 
' '*• * J-al gtves elaborate sac es on» » W 

what houlti be done a every branch of aeun t 
asuellv they form valaable ad ce and gadt 
It i not pn ble that we can a»reti wtth everphia. 
tbat the a thor aay» for as he himself admi > 
problems a e of B n at villages but they can ve * 
well be the problems of the rest of the rural Indis ***^ 
the aame measures w th very bttle modifioat on 
be employed m the work of rural reconstruct on and 
ru al educat on n tho e part 

' lUa es are 1 ke women In th»ir keepng is ttf 
cradle of the ra e They are nearer to nitnre Ihs” 
towns and ware Iherefore n closer touch wth the 
loun a n of J fe They have the atmosphere wh h 
po e ea a natural power of healing It i= the fun 
ton of the villa»e bke flat of woman to pronde 
people n th the r elemental needs with food and 
jov and w tb thr>-e ceremon es of beaotv wb h the 
V epon aneou Iv produces and in which -he fin" 
delight Begns thus Dr Rab ndranath Tamres 
intro (uct on to lbs book But he is not low 1° 
re letbe valueof c t es n a nal on's soc al economy 
t t es there mu t be in man a c v 1 zal ou ju-t as 
lo h eher orpan ms there mu t be orvan zed centres 
of life *u h as the bra n heart or stomach Thc'e 
new overwhelm the 1 v nv wholeness of the bodv 
TO the ^tra 7 bv a perfect federal on of the r fun 
ons tiev manan ts rchness But a tnmonr 

the whole body pon wh ch t feeds as t swell ^ 
IjJi! «te lu except onable Bat 

hegoesontosav Onrraoderac es intheaamewaV 

rf eo-tt nnally dm n aw ay the 

the commamtv and slouch off a huw amount of 
dead matter wh le as um ns a lur d counterfe t of 
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prospcritj Thus unlike a hving heart the e cit >*5 
iioinson nnrt kill the blood and create po on centres 
filled with the accumulation of death ’ Th s is not 
true of Indian cities «he*ler or no of the rities of 
other countn 3 The Indian citv is no more pr s 
perous or happy than the Indian v llatte It has to 
travel a long wav before it can ckiiil to 1 ecorae »n 
organi cd centre of life Therefore we fed called 
upon to utter a note of warning again t all tho e who 
delude themselves into th nking as our poet philoso 
pher seems to do tl at our cities ^ed upon the whole 
social organism that runs through tl e villages On 
the other hand whatisrealiv a tumour round which 
the blood IS eon^c led is a Rural Pcconatniction 
Centre on wlich much monej anl manj men ace 
lavished to the eedu ion oi other viBiges Pnrtd 
reconstruction centres are costly terribly cos ly 
very much hke the experimental farms ma ntained 
by our Departments of Agriculture and the monej 
spent on them might he more pro'itably spent on a 
number of villages The more u efnl mithod of 
solvit^ the ptohlem of our s vUagea w to take a single 
item of the recovery programme an! work it out 
on a mass scale Fven when endoved by indiwIiMl 
ph Unthropists we considir these lenfres to be 
sources of econamje waile when publ c snbsenpt ons 
or Govemoietit money are spent we nnhesitatiJigly 
ehataetense the wa te as criminal. 


The Last Enchantment 
ByQ K Chettiir TheB M Bookshop Mangalore 
Price R< a 

Two things contribute to make this book a s 
One IS the subieet of the book for which student of 
Oxford has not been charmed by its ineffible sublimity 
and Its inimitable grandeur * Oxford like the ereat 
^later Univer* ty of Cambridge is in L«rd Jlorleys 
beautiful words a dream of music for the inward 
ear and of delight for the contemplative eye Then 
there is the author him df A gifted member of 
the well known Chettur family Air Oovindi Kn bna 
has abeady made a name for him'eU as an able 
writer of eloquent prose 

lake many of tus sort Mr Chettur also plavs with 
the muse of Fnplish poetry It vnll not be out of place 
1 ere to record our mu ute of d scent from those who 
think that Indians Can write well in English poetry 
Let it not be thought that tho"e who decry this hatet 
of versification in English are Jefieys to oor ttoeds 
worths On the other hand nuch usefn] tslent has 
been wasted on this what must largely remain a 
bui less field of activity to Indian LUrary men 
Barnng great names like that of Mrs Saroyini Ivaidu 
a great many who have attempted poetry mast be 
pronounced to have been failure* when comapred 
^th Enol sh poets of second or even third rate rank 
there IS ample scope for the development of a magni 
ncent fabric of English prose in our coimtry O w 
ancient epics can be rendered into modem hnglish 
our mythological sto les and Purauas can he studied 
m excellent books written m English The historcal 
and geograxhical matter available in this country 
made the themes of hr«t class works of 
Fnghsh prow More than all the great (houwhte of 
ancient and of modern Ind a m philosophy and art 
can be^flolhed in Enghsh We earnestly entreat the 
Indo English literature to turn to these 
1* A w deserved endeavour and budd up a great 
liido English prose Uterature mstead of wasting their 
sweetness in the desert air of poetry This however 
IS a digress on 

5 


The last '^nchant itnt embodies the authors 
n oUections of his Osforl life They deal 
mainh with the gieat personalties with whom he 
I ne m eontact \\ B \eats \ithur Symons 
t s Sarojini Naidu John AfascBeld Pabindranath 
,ore an I Dr Spooner are the figures of ivhoin we 
t gliinp es of their pr atne » It is d ffi dt to 
mate the vahe of such cnntacte with trulv great 
I n to the impre nnalle youth Ho v we wish 
tl t m our own countrv t 1 ere tr Ij great in n ar,. not 
j if ny they n ake t a po nt to m v with the yo in er 
n n of our Lnivci t c thu» con* lou Ij and u 1 
i ciousU moilhng the lives and 1 ract rs of our 
uths to gccAt and noble en Is 
Pm nentiv r adal le thsbiokde rve pop lar tv 

H tthopiiccisabixpTohibtivef r th p 1 iv 

1 e get up and the print are es'cell'-nt a sr" la sv 
be expected of th» Ba el At i m I'r* 

R 

Elements Civics and Economics 

By Benoy Kumar Pho dhurv The Central Book 
\^ency 14 College Square t alcutta Pn el » J 
To tell the truth tb s is a bound voIutd* ot fo it 
[arate books on Political 6 ic ee on the Elsmenta 
t Indian Adm ni trail n 01 E uaomics and oa 
Tidian Econotn « Ic the verv nature of the space 
Hotted to d» treatment of the subjects thev an 
temeutary in character A\e do not nud sny new 
I ethod of presentation or striking v gour of express on 
* ch will ju tifv an a Id tion to the exis u g «to L of 
t books on tbe»< subjects ^ I olars n India at 
ti e present day I ave two important d itie to wrform 
to contribute to the tock of thouaht on politi" and 
n economics and fiio to popularise the avaiabl 
I owledge in the form of readable and under taiidable 
roductions Text books there are excellent ones 
d m plenty to add to them without a new orienia 
n IS we ait afraid a waste of effort which niicht 
wli have been utilited in any ot tne cEiann*U we 
have mentioned above Certainly we do expect ty 
n net better standard of work from one who claims 
1 have been a vollego tsarhsT extending over a 
period ot nearly seventeen years Aavhov we 
ould recommend tnis hook as a safe one fo be put 
to the lands of beginners in the^e sci»ncea 

P 

Some Phases of Fair Value and Inter- 
state Rates 

By James Barclsy Smith ^tate Umversity Press 
Barton Bouge Louisiana USA 
When India is about to enter on a Federation of its 
Provinces and States the question of inter state rates 
wiH have to be settled to the advantage of a'l Inter 

state Commerce Mr Smith says now constitutes 
tie body of internal mduatnal enterpnse Oar 
economic stricture i* dependent thereon The rail 
r ads ace ita artenei and its pulse r-an be felt through 
them If that veere so then it will he useful to us 
to know the practice m the great federation of North 
Amen a ' ertaia aspects of that problem is aMy 
discussed in this book the wTitrr has fortified his 
authority with the judicial decisions of Amer can 
disputes It will be of immen=e profit to students 
of Indian Commerce to study the American practice 
and ca es and to that end Mr J B Smith s book 
will be found emiuently useful 
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Cow Protection 

By % G Dp'S! The Narajiran KaryalaTa, 
^hmedabad Price (*s 13 
One has only to plaooe through the pages of tlu» 
book to knoTi the mirfrable conihtion of our cow» 
In this country co\r« are «uppo=cd to be n.bgion<Jy 
'worshipped Still their position la extremety nn 
pardonable IVe are deeply grateful to 'fr I>e<at 
fo' opening our eves to the magnitude of this erune 
that eu'ts amongst u« 

India i« mainly a vegetanan eouatff , and it is 
now ednutfed by even Mentiita that vegetanani*ni 
IS the healthiest form of dietetics But meee egetables 
and pulses and grama are not enoneh to make a man 
phy'icallT and mentallT fit The human body 
ne^ milt and iti produels fur an efficient di charge 
of its functions To have an adequate rmlk supply 
we mu t have well fed and uell maintained cows 
Then in an aencnltural country like Inlia the 
cattle prollem assumes even more eenous dimensions 
The u'e of beef and the export of cattle for beef have 
been among tie di-turbiog factor'i of this pmbeira 
Then cows are slaughtered in India for hides and skins 
and these hide^ and skins are exported to come back 
a* fini hed shoes and boot' 

Ml ^ f* Devil has presented the case for protection 
and preservation of cows as ablr as poss bte in fact 
he has buttressed hi* arguments aith unas-aiUlle 
facta and figures He Las selected certain neiehly 
articles from men like Mahatma Gandhi Mr U buiih, 
the Imperial Dairy Expert Principal *^401 H tw 
botham of kUahanad and Professor J P Knight as 
appendices to the book IVe eadorvi whole beartedly 
'«ut Mahatma Gandhi has said in his Foreword 
Those who are interested in the pre>erva on of 
the priceless wialth of India m the shape of the cow 
throich constnietiTe means uiU find much food for 
thon'*Bt m the following ueflwri'ten pages 

R 

The Nature of Mysticism 


By C Iinarijadasa The Theosophical PoMishing 
House Advar Madras 

ho IS a Mcslic t Here is Mr Jinarajada-ias 
defimtion ‘"He first il not the chief cbaracteri-<lic 
which dutingui-hes the mystic is that the outer world 
IS continuaUv transmuting itself into an inner woild 
of feeling he lives for that inner world and bis 
values to life m the outer world are derived from it 
He is therefore extreraelv individualistic for he knoas 
of oue sole anthontv ahich is the growing life of his 
own inner world and not another e Though he is 
the youngest of the mTitirs m the company or the 
oldest yet he is in a fashion among equals and when 
he gives his own messaee he is prt niu in'rr pores 
Tina eecoud edition of the study of mysticism which 
■was fir't written m 1917 is perhsps the best for 
who else could m the space of eighty short paves 
expound the philosophy of myabcism 7 bix types 
of mysticism are here explained the mysticism^ 
grace the mysticism of love pantheist c mysticism 
nature mjsticism, sacramental mystici*m and then 
sophicaJ mysUciam Greater than the mystic of 
aiy one of the types which I have described dtclares 
Hr Jmarajadasa, is the Panmvstic who greeU 
with joyous rapture the great Life as it comes down 
^ him through sny road which It chooses for 
lU coming ” He does not choose between the tanons 
types lor all mystic ways are equal 

la boreword the author says that we Cannot 
tell where to place the mysticumof Knsbnaisunis 
tfacmrig because his tea«.hmg is not complete 


But tned by Mr Jicamjadasa’a test of a trystre 
Knchcataiirti is a mystic pjr erceHence His theory 
of indiiidju/ us qn<nrM u enongh to make him 

siniii « infer jnre* 

R \ A 

Annie Besani and the Changing World, 
By Dr Bhavayan Das Adyar Pamphlets ^os 
IflO IffI The Theosophical Publishing House Adjar 
M^ras Price As 8 

If they named any three Or four of the o*her grest 
people in India the sum of their ach eytni'nt' the 
aggregate of the benefit that they had rendered to 
Ihiscountry would not exceed what stood unquestion 
aW\ to her credit This cod ifered aud deliberate 
estimate of the Rt Hod ^ S Snmyasa Sastn of Dr 
Annie Besant s services to our country is amply borne 
out ly this study of the great figure by one of her 
most devoted spintnal dii«iplc>, who is hiniseif one 
of the ablest thinkers now Lying in India 

11 one were a»ked to name the twelve greatest 
fignres of our day no one wi'l hesitate to include the 
name of Dr Bamnt in that Ii<t Her career can be 
studied from many points of vi w ^ a religions 
reformer die stood out as the exponent of Theosophy 
the one movement truly mternational in snjit that 
has emanated from the TVe t It might be safely 
said that to tie great credit of Theosophy it has 
obliterated all <1 <t mctious of colour race creed 
or nation within its fold Though luauT ar* not 
likely to agree with Dr Besaot s views on ocenltL-m— 
which IS perhaps the glarmgwrskn*t3 of Theosophy 
to the rational mmd— still it remains tme that the 
Tbe«so{ducal movement is most libera) in practice and 
In tbooght Id addition to the exposition of Theo- 
sopbv Dr Besajit showed marrellons poweri of 
organitation While she came to tie head of the 
Sorieiy Its uffuence was Lmited in its nnge and 
actiT ly Mbrn she died in 1933 the had already 
made it a most powerfol oreamxstion with branches 
all over the world with tens of thousands of members 
and with a disciplined and wrll organized structure of 
administration of the Society To ludians Dr 
Besant will always appeal as one of the founders of 
^eo Hinduuim With Swami Virekananda she can 
be clubbed as one of the joint founders of the Hindu 
Benvalirt 'fovement If to-dav the Bhagayad Cita 
IS popular among educated Hindus the study of the 
Brahma Sutras aud the Upaui hads is mcreasmgty 
made and if our Dhanna Sastras are considered 
worthy of learning though of course cnticallv 
It IS all due to the untiring work of the sohtary figure 
of Besant To aid the work of rejuvenating Hindu 
um she started tie scheme of national education 
ehe founded schools in Advar and in Benares Her 
Central Hindu College was the nucleus round which 
Pandit iladan ilohan Malaviya has buJt the famous 
Benarc' Hiudu Umver« ty 

Even more than her religious and cd icational 
work IS her political work on behalf of India Two 
great fivuies of Indian politics had gnermuly suffered 
unpopiUanty on account of a mi'understanding of 
thew pobtical povchology It is generally thought 
that fobu Surendranath Bannerji of the Anti Parti 
tion Astation days was different from Sir Sorendra- 
nath Uannerji of the post War days Similarly, 
Mrs AnoM Beeart of the Home Role Agitation diva 
IS considered to have been quite another figure when 
compared with Dr Annie Besant of the post War 
days In both these cases there was no change of 
method or of poLcy Both believed m constitutional 
agitation, and when they succeeded m gethji| halt 
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& loaf thev were (|u te prepared to aMejt the half 
^ th grat tude and vork to vin the other haU Dr 
Besant was an nUrnat onal st and an tnperal t 
Her Theo ophv could not make her th nk of a 
narrow uat onal m her poet o ireiag nal on final 
her w th e thus asm for the Br <1 Coiamonnealth 
of hiatons She fo nd n the Bnt ah Bmp re the 
pos b 1 tv of a le er League of Na* and of * 
recon 1st on of that most del ato and d fficnlt of 
all problem — the rapproarl f between the East 
and the West He mper a! m ^vas pnt ) ngo st n 
chara ter 1 ke that of Josepl Chamheria n or of 
Rudyard K pi ng n fact she as a greater and a 
nobler n penal st than even FarlBalfour for the latter 
did not free 1 m elf from the 1 eh f of the e sent I 
tu^cr or tv of the Vi eat over the Ta t In Icr inter 
rat onal m n hei noble and grand imper a m and 
in her bel ef const tut onal an lit on she lands 
by the s de of tl e Rt Hon V S ‘tr nivasa Sa-itr 
Vi hen therefore the saw that Maliatna Ganih 
had lau ohed upon I rMt act on non violent tl ongh 
and that he began to condemn the Br t h Govern 
toent as ‘’atan c she broke a ay f om the I dian 
Nat onal Congress and hal to throw her lot n Ih the 
I dan Lberals Dr Bh gavan Das d greel wifl 
Besant m her conde nnat o of Mahatma Candh 
It must ho aclm tta I that Dr Besan* nwl Ungua"® 
»h ch was not hecom ng of one of her pos t on and 
authority 

■iat another po nt of di aeccement between Bhava 
Tan Das and h s Sp r tual master was n regard to the 
ha Lne of Kr shnam rt aa the “h Dr Das 
argued that no part culac person should be accep c 1 
or procla med or tr ated as an n alara or n t ale or 
r diha yoyi or other such be " pos eased of b gb 
apirtual quaUty and superihva al powera and 
accomplishn enta 6 /o he had g ven proof of b© g 
»u h thougl any one ahoul I mo t erta niy be 
regarded and honoured duly as auch <r be had 
even clear and u m takeabl® proof lie look 
undoubted^ the mil) acna ble v w that can be taken 
and aa Dr Bliagavan Das well aaya thev were 
% eatly to the e I of his n oral cootag' and ho e»t 
stragf forwardness that J Kr shoamurt ordered 
the d ssolut on of the Order of the n the Test 
and di c a med h s be ng a Vt otld Teaoher 

As a rebg ous reformer as an eJucat must as a 
great soc al worker as a wonderful orator and *s"' 
an organ fer an! leader of men Dr Besa t s o a of 
the lew world moving ppc o all es of mo cm t mea 
and she has earned for her elf an honoured n Ae n 
the Vil! al a of hero s 


Jayakarnataka 

Vol XII No 11 Natyanka (lUu trated) Pub 
^hed ly the Editors Jayakarnataka Karyalaya 
^hat»ar 

E 1 ors of the Jajatkftrnni la our contempo 
— a e to be congratulated o the pnbi at ua 
of th s eicellently got up spK al number Danl> 
devoted to the evpos t on and di cus cn of the var ous 
problems relv rg to the s ag as grouped tmder 

•D ama Dane rvj & A tie C ne na Al ke in rai^ and 

vsnety of the top cs dealt w th under each of the 
groups th 5 numi>er not only a ms at roos ng the 
interest of every Kannad ga n th rch hertawe of 
Ind a n general and tl 6 Karnataka n part cnlar b t 
al«o at qu ckm ug h s cur o tv as to how best to 
Preserve and propaga e t through tl e sta"s* alone 1 nos 
adequate to the present eo d t ons add needs of the 
touutry Mo t of the cpntnbutons are nimmiugaitd 


gog eat va In part c lUr from the'po nt of view of the 
gf t deal of worl ema n ng to 1 e achieve I in the 

dP a n of tl e Kar ataka sti e t! e art cles d al ng 

V lakslagana (pp 4 1 ) The ata e In the 

no he n la na ak (pp 27 M) Ind an Dane ng 

(pj 75 8 ) Dure n*’ n I e Kannada Country 
(p 8S 91) Ano ent In 1 an Con ume an 1 p rsonal 
ad nment (pp lO'o-llI) and Tie blov to the 
Is n dramvtic shows oau ed bv the Mu e tones 

(p llH-l^i) — deserve to be rea 1 a d re rea I by 

al o e work n" n the fie d The number s amply 
oil I n ft a tl) Uustrated and b ds fair to I e o ne 
pO Isr It n av rot ho e er be too much o 1 ope 
th at a future s ue of th s tvp the Fd to s w 11 be 
n JOS ton to p bbsh a complete and as far as 
p 1 lo corap ehe s e account of th Tk Sloqa n 

Ih <i nalala Co iH y { 4 nc ea and 2Iod n) w r tten 

b ompetc t eliolars That woull al o we need 
h Iv re Icrate go a lone wa g n" an em nent ) 
p altunv to future vork m the held 

N S F 

Krishnamurti 

etbal m Reports of Talk and Answers to Q ea 
t 0 a Camn— ton I* ued by the Star 1 ub 
1 n^Tnit VaantaVhar Alyar Malms 

Kr shnarourt s ta k. are meaut ot so mu h to 
g a system of thought as o awaken thou ht 
^ ums u( as t w re the ms on of Kr al ntmu t 
s tie m a age of hs life TVhle review ng the 
N /eala 1 alks of Kr shiumu t ve wrote that 
ecomes mpna ble that we can d sous any thought 

0 Knshn m rt and 1 ooed tl at the me ital al de of 

1 hnamurt nil make an ncruas n'* appeal t all 
p pie M e p opo e to say a few vord. on the mental 
a ude tse 1 this t me 

The theory ol nd viJual ua queneas wh h s 
K bnaimirt a givat ontr but o to the thought 
0 * I e wo Id s full of potent a t es for the futu e of 
n nl nd If it i d n ed nto the ears of every one 
o us that each on has h a ow way ol real z ng h s 
and that no oti er mao can eve help h m to do t 
I) to talk of yo ng w th h ui for commo ep r tual 
a on »e personally tluok that t w 11 b the greate t 
a I (he mo t no vsrful ant dote to Sectar sm m 

0 anv typo Mhen Kr hnamurf d olved the 
( ler of the Star a the Fas d sela med h s lies ah 

p and denounce I organ zel rel o oq a toto be 
h already n a ked out for him elf a pla e among 
t Imldcst men tl at ever 1 v J It speaks volumes 
f the courage and t ghtf rwar Iness of one who 
h been hterullv vorshiped by thousanl of ntel 

1 uala all over the orld to 1 ave b en so utterly 
bout a shadow of s 1/ n 1 a to do the th nvs tl at 

h Id He be^an to pract se nd e I al unuj ene.3 
b a elf hr t he would be the first to pooh pooh any 
D- who says that he is a follower or a d sc pie of 
K shnamurt The e Oiai camp talks are carr ed on 
the same mpersonal and ra ontl level w-h h 
J he di Ubct cl araetenstio of Kr hnamurt s Ue 
w ome th s prophet of a i ovel mode of atta k ng 
r I g o s problems and gu ding othe s to solve them 
ale would do 1 m If wn h open arms tor he b ds 
f^r to take the mud under the feet of those who have 
clamed to have di covered tie t ull and show the 
h Uowness of the ground nnderneath them Ue 
a e of the firm op n on that an adopt on of the mental 
a tulde of Kr shnamu t W U put an end to the 
n cdless wrangles over dogmas and ntuals that have 
] en the bane of the entire history of c vihzed 
jiBjuamtv 

R 
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The L-ind and Life of India 

Bv Pead The Edjuf'orgh Ho P» 

2, Eaton Gate I/jndon ^ 1 Pnee 2» 

Thi’ little Itooli b\ the author o! lai j Peasaal 
f / rtpwffd am at an mtr^octioji of the at e to the 
life and forietj of India There no 
of ih“ problems of Indian polities or eeon roi Bat 
the author takes the read r into the relij u hack 
p^und o* In lian 1 je The treatment > cxotatbetic 
the pictures of Indan life are tme and aiai rate wsth 
a new to makinp the picture reah lie and «, pealire 
the ha« taken ituacmarv i ames and tanuLe from both 
the 'Mjuth and the \orth and ha« dclin._« el them 
with intere t acl feclirg It is a sa*e liook o place 
into the hai d of the forei ner who know not India 
Marxism and Communism 
Marxism after Ilfty Years Bv P Pa me Dnii 
Price di 

How Lenm Studied Marx Bv N K/ui«Laya 
Price Id 

Irel'cdsPath to Freedom- Manifesto of h Com 
muni t Partv of Ireland Price Id 

Hiileetieil Mit rulum and CommaoUm Bj 
L Pnda Pnee 3d 

Labour Monthlv PampUet* Pubb hed at 7 
John ® reel Theobald a Posd London W ( I 

These pai^hl are reprinted from Lo6ot r Vo»/f/jf 

ilt Ptdsie Dutt » pamphlet confessea the fadnte of 
Marxi'in to spread and vet eonclode* with a note 
of hope Lenm put Mara a ideas into pcartice He 
Imew iu« >IarT e« well a. a pu«tcir knows bis Praver 
r<ooh Thu devoted <tadv oMIare I to iLe opinion of 
3Ir Krapskava a lesvos in bow to etudv Lemo 
k.iTiMti Hi, teaching is lo^eparaVIe conimied with 
the tenth n" of Marx it i> t'arsum in action it i. the 
M^rsi m of the epoch of itopenab-m and prolelarujs 
rtvolutioni ’ /rtfai'J’s Ert/A fo Preerfo i a the 
Masife to of the In.h Corointuust Party adopted at 
the inatignral Con'cress in June 1913 Iia note and 
appeal are of the well bnewa trpe which we haw 
now come to associate with communist matufeslos 
the saine audacior-s tone and the '«iue brag The 
last pamphlet of 'Ir Rodas is an eilremelv able 
stodv of the relation between dialectical malerulisiD 
and tommvini^m ^e would epeoalW ncommend 
this pamphlet to all students of soc al vieores, whether 
thev acTee with the concltuions or not -As ti«ual 
It i« based on deductive lo<nc which we know to be 
the characleri5tic of Man no Ie»« than of PicvHo 
Ac an attemp* at a pure intrllectoal prewnlvljon 
it IS on a hieh level 

Co-operative Marketing 
By G P IMlai B T Book Depot Tnvanditun 
Mr PUsii iuoii'’<waph of .X> pat-e# i> ilmded into 
three chapters The first diwosses t rpenersi pnnci 
pies The causes of failure of co-operative marketing 
have teen chuofied under the following heads — 

(I) Difficulty m eecutinf! produce for «ale where 
the crop cultivation is not financed bv eo-operative 

("1 Di lovaltv of the metnbets 

(з) Lnbusnesdihe babit* of the members 
ft) Lack ol eipert management 

(и) Ignorance of market conditions 
(6) Eoicott bv traders 

f*V Finance 

(8) Lack of Technical knowledge 
In the third thaiter he treats of cooperative 
marteting m India and its poesibdilie* He hopes that 


Bv a combirat ion of knowledge and care we maj lesise 
toovereome the difficulties The second ihapter of 
thirty one paws u ettromely useful as a pmde ai r 
g ve*a rood account ofco operative niarketing motist 
countries Re wi*h that this booklet is read bv ill 
interested iH the tul jecl, a«, with its bmits it is welt 


Contemporary South Indians 
Bv NiUvn A, Perumal The 'ilationerv Emponm, 
I Armenian Street Madras 
This book cMtains sketches of eight promuwni 
honth li diius now bving The Ft Hon A S ^nni 
va»a ^ ir Mr C A ijavarighavachan and Sir A P 
Piiro among the politicians Sir C P Bania»waini 
Avvar ‘•tr AUadi Kn hnasvrami Avvar and Mr S 
*snnivAsa Avvao'^ar among lawyers Sir A T Kn bna 
machan the minister of an Indian State and Dr 
S Sluthulakshmi Iteddi the social refjnoer and 
leader of the AA omen a ifovement — of tb<‘'e* w» get 
hnef avioiuits Lnfortnnately we are- Onahle to 
know the wbv of this pubbcation Aa^he' 
there u no pep in tbem — neither cnticijiE-. or loter 
pretatioti nor even a eonnee ed systematiM VcoMl 
of ihetr lives In som" ca«ei there is even inaccuracy 
of siatemeni of facta 'fodem India oflere numerous 
pereonawa for study cntici to reflection and oniula 
tion A\e would be glad to «ee anv book w 
that attempts to do somethin! more »ubsta&tial thin 
tlfis book does 


Present Condition of the States' and 
Their Subjects. 


An Open Letter to the Indian Pnneea end fh* 
Sobjecis of the Indian States B? AI RamachaBdra 
Rao The Modi Power I^twe AAorta BangaTof* 
CAt\ 

A this time when the Indian Princes are hesitating 
a^ 10 what attitude they should *ake towarda the 
idea cl Fedvrvtion especially in yiew of the nnan.mous 
eondemcaiioii of the Joint Parliamentarv Committees 
Report on Indan Peforma Jlr Ramachandra Faol 
appeal is opportune and timely No time nioold M 
lo t ID reaiiing onr cherished dream of a nwted 
India and at some cost and sacnfice the Prnces 
Should jom the Federation At the same tunc we 
would flraw their attention to the a pect of the quesj 
tion raised Cy no less sane and cautioUa a statesmari 
aa tie Ft Hon A S Snaivasa Sastn that the two 
concepts — Federation and Dominion Status — ought 
to be given equal prominenuc i nch is eijectea 
from Indian Princes and it is the rrdent desire of 
their subjects tbst they should help in India rea bring 
bee desimv 3Ir Ramachandra Baos open letter 
dese ves reading 


Acknowledgment. 
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gi ,ng Practical If^r a, on in 4rt> rM^andTttinical 
fnfasfrira By Maneck Pherose M»ry 
A very useful guide to students 


TJ^'^oUt Fijhtlold Poa By Annie Besant and 

C W Leadbeater Adyar Pamphlet No 19’ Pnet 
^ e Can be had of the Tbeosopbcal Pnbh hioj 
House Adyar Madras 

A repnnt of the well known lectures of the twy 
^reat Theosophi-ts 
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The Example of Walpole 

By H ” 


Air Churchill in the course of the debate 
on the Government of Indn Bill quotei the 
example of Sir Robert AAalpole ind a'lked 
“sir Simuel Iloare to follow him and with 
draw the Bill Air Ghuxchill prej^umabh 
bnow & his English Histon and it is iccot linHi 
unnecessari to «uggeat that he is not unsware 
of the imiilicitiocs of the panttelism he 
attempted to draiv But it 13 best to dispo e 
of the point he raised That referred to the 
Fxpise duty that Waipo'e tnel to impose 
dunnst his term of office md how he was 
compelled to withdraw it The ston i'- 
easih told In 177 ) be introduced \ bdl 
into parliament f jr lesving duties on certain 
goods — tobacco being the first These were 
not customs duties which are paid at the 
sea porta when goods are imported into the 
countti but er i e which is iianl when the 
goods are sent for distribution tbrou hout 
the country Alalpole who hid rare shi I 
m finding out the means of settling que tions 
reUtmuto finance, held the view that it would 
not cost much rise m evcise that men could 
not keep hick or st^al pwt of it 0 easilv and 
t! at thus more monei would Son into the 
treasun while the people paid jnst the same 
Though AAalpole hal set his heart on 
this measure the people of Fagiaod in those 
davs did not like such a dut\ It is suid 
that the Aen word exci e put them in ill 
humour A. loud outers was raised asamst 
V* alpolfe s plan m all parts of the cosmtrj and 
AAalpole much against his will withdrew his 
I ill 

Thit in briei is. the stori Air Chnnhill 
mij draw ain inference ho jleases from it 
But it will not do to sav thit the India Bill ]» 
so odious to Britsin as the Exci e dutj prosed 
to 18 th centur\ Fngland Walpole gave up 
the measure not because it w as bad but because 
the popular outcrv was loud against it Is 
there an\ jiopuiar outcry in Britain against 
th e I n lia Bill > That is the one thing wantin» 


If there hal been Lori Rothermere need not 
havt. lost so much on cables to the Princes of 
Irdia Such splendid waste of monev would 
not only been avoided but be would hsve 
coffed at tie suc<rc tion of a imrle cable to 
ven a sinele Prince la Indii It is because 
popohr opinion does not bick tie artificial 
agitation of the Die bard® and the Churchill 
grouji ID tbe Common that all this attempt 
to terrify the pnnees of 11 sorts of evil 
von equeaces is beiii^ indiiUed in This 
feigned fondP">ss for the Princes this new 
taiig'ed notion of friendship for Their Highnesses 
n India and this manufaiturel goodwill for 
the Rulers in this country— all these strange 
happ nines have come about because of the 
very Want of popular support for the Die harl 
cr\ IQ sections of the .Ton Press Atp 
(.hurchtll will on reflection no doi bt perceiv e 
fliat his picture of A\alpo’ withdi awing 
hw bill is lacking m substance so far as the 
present India bill is concerned 
Malpolc was not onh a gieat financier 
but al o an exnert m ruanasong the Commons 
The complaint ag«in«t him is that he wa 
jealous of ible men Irdeed it hs* been 
remarked that that was liis one great mi® 
take Itissaid inevideuceof that allegition 
that he bad driven swav nio®t of tho®e who 
had been in office with him One writer has 
baid that theie was hirdly one n an of merit 
whom he did not get rid of at some time or 
other' It 13 tme even Townshend had to 
resign his plice and Pultenev the trustie t of 
his fneiids, had to give him up A\ lUiam Pitt 
made fiery speeciies against him and made 
incidentally a mine for himself The 
Patrnt\ continuouslv hara® ed him jii Parlia 
ment but be was more than a match to them all 
Thanks to the Ring and the Commons lie 
held on for many vears despite the Patriots 
and their dennnciations The war with Spam 
— tbeJenkins FarBar asitrs known in 
history — ^whicli he neither liked nor wanted, 
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broke out and though it did pro\e ad^antag** 
ous to Britain it made alpole unpopular for 
the Patri /« made it appear that tie nations 
troubles were all due to him Walpole fought 
strenuousU for his place but he Io«t the elec 
tions of 1741 and the Petn ts who won it br 
a small majority continued it but it ended in 
nothing striking except Cornmndore Anson • 
great vojage round the world The latrt /« 
Were no better than the Churchillitea o! to day 
and the suggestion that Walpole tried to 
bribe one and all — bis alleged faxounte mixim 
being e\erv man bas his price — and that 
he succeeded more bv rea on of the deception 
he practised than bv the exercise of his talents 
is now shown to be fal e to a degree He 
could not tolerate able men simpl) because 
the} made Government impossible That at 
ani rate is thi latest suggestion offered 
He was out and out a statesman and the 
fact that bebeld office for twents long sears 
after g“tting out of the Ton er and pu* through 
financial schemes of an original kind and 
never sought war show that he hid rare geniu« 
for Government His alleged mortification 
that Pitt could not be bought by an' I nbe of 
his does more credit to Ins enemies than dis 
credit to him It is to i is polic) m defe iting 
the plans of the Jacobites that the Hanoverian 
dvnast} in great messure owe their {>efn»anenl 


occupanev of the Britph throne His sound 
judgment his akiliul conduct of public affairs 
his clear headed and practical policy his hatred 
of war his desire to make his country nch 
and prosperous his well conceived financial 
policy which nullified the evnl effects of the 
*touth Sea Battle and restored confidence show 
that he wa« not the stupid man that got upset 
at the very first protest against him and with 
drew a measure on which he had «et his heart lu 
the interests of the nstion as Mr Churchill 
would have ns believe That is misreading 
as much of history as of the biography of 
Wa1p.lc kon mav sav that Walpole never 
thought of doing greit deeds of doing 
away with unju t laws or getting just ones 
enacted of setting right some of the many 
evils tliat existed in the England of his time 
of helping men to grow wi=er and better — hut 
do not say he was a coward and afraid to go 
forward with Ls measure He withdrew the 
Excise Bill simply because there was leallv a 
loud public outcry again It i« not statesman 
ship to LO against such an outcry, even if vou 
arericht That is sUte'manship Buttoajplf 
the analogy Mr Churchill must prove that the 
people of Britain are against the C oveinitieiit of 
Indiv Bill and not a mere handful represented 
by him«elf and hus Jew Lie-hsrd adherent* 
Three swallows do not make a summer 


The perfumery trade is carried on bv ©Id 
established family businesses mostJv with 100 
to 600 employees mainlv women and girls 
■\ardlev i. Co Limited of Stratford weis* 
eatiblishcd in 17"0 ^oaps are made bv 
Edward Cook L Co Limited at Bow A 
and F Pears Linitel at Isleworth Johu 
Knight Limited at Sihertown Pnees Soap 
Company Linuted, at Battersea and by 
other firms nearly all of which are under the 
control of Lp.vex Bmt.bjitx Thft 

Lever concern was incorporated in 1894 with 
a capital of £1 500000 whieh had increase! 
to over £15 000 000 in 1917 an 1 o over 
£56 000 000 in 1924 makii g it the Jar<'est 
commercial undertalnng of its kind in the 
world The manufacture of candles is con ‘ 
centrated adjacent to the soap lactones the 
chief business being that of Prices Patent 
Candle Company Limited at Batter«ea That 
this particular branch of the allied chemical 
industries is still floun hing is ahown by the 
fact that the output of candles night lights 
and tapers in Great Britain in 193<» exceeded 
40 000 tons 


During the Kst decade the London Chamber 
of Commerce which serves an area within 
20 miles of Charm® Cro" haS also as is 
appropriate made great stndes It has built 
up a po ition of considerable financial strength 
and has been able to pav from its accumulated 
reserves for its very fine building in Cannon 
Street Not only has it a direci. membership of 
8 000 but another 50 COO firms and compames 
ate represented on its council through 47 
affiliated trade associations That the. staff 
has during the same period increased 
iroia 90 to 150 is not surprising when 
it IS remembered that five meetings on 
m average are held per working day th’ough 
out tie year Saturdays not being counted for 
this purpose This activity is due not only to 
the 12 standing comimttees of the Chamber 
and its 70 trade section* but also to the fact 
that the Chamber houses and staffs under 
contract 49 independent trade associations 
It IS also the headquarters of the Federation 
of Chambers of Commerce of the Bnti h 
Empire 



The Indian Budget, 1935-36. 

By The ^^tor 


The first Budget pre'-entcd by Sir James 
Grigg, Finance ’Member, has had a mi^ed 
reception While some acclaim it, so far as 
the presentation of the figures goes, as a Incid 
one, it IS suggested by others that it has neither 
the brilliance nor the imagination of Pir Basil 
Blackett nor is it illumineil by the close anah sis 
and penetrative insight of Sir George Pchustcr 
In one respect he haa been more fortunate than 
his immediate predecessor He ha® been able 
to announce some small reductions m the tixes 
so far imposed As might be expected this 
has neither pleased the generality oi taa. pavers 
nor those with whom he is directly concerned 
in the House Sir James will, perhaps, be the 
first to admit that he has still to understand 
the Indian position His Budget does not indi 
cate he has yet grasped it In India, the Finance 
Member has to deal with poverts m the ma«< 
1 Finance "Member who fails to do this, fails in 
his duty The Military capeuditure eats up the 
greatest part of the revenue, and the Civil and 
other ser\ ic®8 v hicli are paid at rates unknown 
elsewhere take away much of what might 
remain What is left over, is hardly snflicicnt 
for building up the nation A position like 
that, in the hands of a Nationalist Finance 
Member, would mean a different matter That 
IS the standard from which Sir James’ Budget 
would be ]adeed by tho India of to day A 
Finance Member who does not place himself 
in the position of an Indian Nationalist cannot 
_ive satisfaction to the country Judged 
from that standpoint, the Indian Budget as 

f resented on March 1st fads in its fundamentals 
t has no gunlmg idea behind it it has no future 
plan before it , and it ha« no vision of the 
India of to morrow No wonder critics have not 
been r anting who suggest that it is nninspir 
mg and unexciting to a degree If a Finance 


3 mber wants to make an impression on pre 
lit day India, he should, as feir Henry Law 
r nee once put it, get into the skins of the 
j disns and try to think and feel like them 
Would he do so if he were an Indian^ That 
the test that any one would apply to the 
idian Budget of to day 
\sitis Sir James Grigg deserves some small 
aise The proxision of Rs 1 crore for 
iral impiovement is good but it is a bagatelle 
lien we remember the area involved How 
er, it ii worthy of remark that Alahatma 
I sndbi has at last moved the Government 
I ut the Government hav’e no real policy of 
ral reconstruction That is where they 
I il mtbeii duty to the villagers, from whom 
eir largest share of revenue is derived The 
hef to the tax payer is almost like a drop 
1 the ocean The reductions in the taxes on 
t e smaller incomes and the surcharges on 
1 ome tax and the super tax may have been 
1 i-ger Amendments mav be necessary in 
nnection with these proposed reduction 
1 le most disappointing feature about the 
] idgetisthe teiusalto impose a duty on the 

< \port of gold (tom the country Peloie long 
t e luiwivlom of this refusal ivil' become 
piiin — but then it will be too late to do any 
t in« The reduction in the Mlver ta\ will 
prove welcome in certain quarters It may 

< eck smuggling One would think that there 
1 considerable under estimation in regard to 
‘I e yield from the sugar import dutv, judging 
fi im th«* failure of the sugar crop in this 
i luntry 

Whatever mav be its merits, the Budget has 
filled to touch the imagination of the people 
as it haa failed to get to the brass tacks of 
I tdian economic 'veil being 


According to reports a British company 
is to be formed to deal with the exportation of 
surplus molasses from the many newlv erected 
sugar factories in India The mf>la«'-es, which 
are of no Value to the factories at pre®ent 
in most cases they form an item of expenditure 
for removal charges — will be turned mto 
manure Last season 500 000 ton-> of unwanted 
molasse® were produced m Indu, and this 
season a much larger ij^uantity is expected 
The scheme should bo of assistance to the 
young sugar industry in India, 


Heavy imports from Java are causing alarm 
11 the Indian sugar industry , the prices of 
J iva si^ar have been falling progressively 
af the TOrious Indian ports In the last seven 
n onths about 150 000 tons of sugar have been 
imported despite the fact that larce stocks are 
1 mg m the market It is likely that India 
will produce sugar equal to the country’s 
estimated consumption during the next season 
Producers are a«kmg fo' an increase m the 
sugar duty 



A Problem of Equilibrium. 

By Prof Gustav Cassel 


The currencv system of the world i» di«dfd 
at pre ent into two mam groups whitb for 
trevitv *! «aVe, ma\ be termed the gold group 
and ‘ the eterlin^ group Two big countne^ 
the bnitetl States and German) are clo«elr 
connected with the gold group hut can scared^ 
be regarded as actual memben of that group 
The gold countries are stricmg to mamtun a 
fixed gold pantv for their currencies and they 
re<'ard such a panti as the only true criterion 
of the stabihfr of a ciirrenci DiametricalJy 
oppo ed to this programme is the (urrenej 
po’itv of the paper countries according to 
nhich the stabilization of the cimenti is re 
garded mtnnsicallv as a stabilization of the 
intern'd purchasing cower of the currenev m 
relation to goods ‘'Ucl a stahihzarion is 
set up as the final goal but it i« de'ired fir»t 
somenhat to raise the general le\el of com 
moditi jnees w’th a snen to restonn<r the 
normal relation between commohti prices 
and coatA of production This t fficislU an 
iiouDced Tlntvah cuirencv programme is re 
garded in the piper countries js best repre 
sentmmz a rational monetarv polici Ann in 
fact ♦he paper cuircncies are being p^g^od more 
ind more firmlc to the pouud «terhn which 
IS thus becoming the fixed centre of the 
terhiig zroup 

These two groaps are en<raged in perpetual 
control ersies which arc all the nore fruitIC'S 
as the\ use turrent term* in differcut ense» 
Thei base as indicated d-amtenca!li opposite 
Mews> 83 to the si<Tuficance of a stable cur 
renew or what the call for sfabihration 
involves Within the oold bloc the paper 
curr»ncies are designated as dcprecuted 
eurreocies, whil t the paper countries regird 
their oidn currencies as relativelv table and 
Tjcw the tnternjtiooj] vjhtes of tht guH cur 
rencies as the result of an artificiallT maintained 
over laloation of tho3e currencies The gold 
countries demand that the paper countries 
ehail return as soon as possible to a gold stan 
dard The paper countries on the other hand 
con-sider that the necessarv conditions for a 
restoration of a gold standard base not yet 
been fulfilled and that it devolves chiefly on 
the gold countries to fulfil them The> do 
not however indulge m any hopes about such 
a consummation and ate beginmng to accustom 
themselves to Mewing a sjstem of judiciously 
reimiatc I paper currencies as an abiding solution 
ot the international monetarv problem 


In the midst of all these controversies it 
seemv important to make it clear that what 
the world is suffering from most of all at present 
IS the lick of e7iiiTiVii m in the international 
svstem of currencies The evuting rate* of 
exchange do not correspond at all to the internal 
purchasing power of the currencies Now the 
first condition for enabling a sound world 
econotnv to be e tablished is that the inter 
nattanil values of the currencies as expres-sed 
in the rates of erebange shall be brought into 
conformitv with the purchasing power panties 
It IS therefore^bsoliitely neccssatv to eliminate 
the exuting over valuation of the gold curren 
cies relativelv to the currencies of the sterling 
group This condition cannot be fulfilled 
merely by the paper countnes returning to a 
gold standarl Should thev in ro doing 
select gold pintles corresponding to the present 
gold values of the paper currencies the lack of 
equihbniim would be thrown into still sharper 
relief and it would then become clear to everv 
bodv that the cstahbshment of conformitv 
letween official gold panties and actual pui 
cha ing power panties is the pnmatv condition 
for stabilitv in the monetary svstem of the 
world 

The international dueussion on monetary 
poUev should therefore aim first and foremost 
at ascertaining by what me.»nsa real equilibrium 
between the v anous currencies can be attained 
\iewed abbtractly the position is that con 
formity between rates of exchange and pur 
chasing power panties can be attained either 
bv adjustin’^ the inte^nvl purchasmg power of 
the currencies to the existing rates of exchange 
or else bv adyustmg the rates of exchange to 
the eTLtin<r purchasing power panties Let 
us discuss each of these alternatives in turn. 

Ib ad/ustzaent of the price levels to the 
existing rates of exchange is theoretically attain 
able ID two different wavs either by the sterling 
countnes raising tl eir pnee lev els or by th** 
gold countnes lowenng theirs The paper 
coontnes in accordance with their general pro 
gramme hav e latterivsucceeded to some extent 
m rai ing their commoditv prices as expressed 
in the indices for wholesale trade But this 
Use has been far too small to counterbalance 
m any appreciable degree the lack of equili 
bnum between the internal and external valuv 
tions of the currencies The gold countnes 
in tnro hav e long been stnv mg to lower their 
pnee lev ela with a view to adjusting the internal 
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pov.er o£ their cutrenciea to their 
high valuation abroad Such a proce'ss of 
deflation howei er is \ ery laborious and 
perilous It has therefore not been earned 
out with anything lihe iimfonmtx and in no 
case to a sufficient extent 
The principal point howeier is that such 
adjustments of the pnet levels have not been 
in the least efleetive in the adjusting the diff 
erence between rates of erchauge and purchas 
mg power panties A tis» m the internal price 
lei el of the paper countries tends in a coirespon 
ding degree to lower their foreign \alnation 
SirailarU a deflation in the gold countries 
tends in a corresponding degree to raise the 
foreign laluations of their cotrencies 'n 
su(h circumstances the oier laluation of the 
gold currencies tends to become a permanent 
factor 

This fact can be most clearU esempiifieil bv 
a totQpari«5Ti between the Ftewh {tan" and the 
pound sterling, When France m June 192^ 
reierted to a gold standard France adop*ed 
such a low gold pantv that the French cuttcuci 
was under valned This ond^r valuation had 
piactitallv spealaae been neutralized when 
England in Septen bee 1931 abandoned the 
s^ld standard This step immedialelv entailed 
an loimen e over raluatioo of the franc 
This oter \aluation nas reduced somewhat id 
1932 but since then it has been ptacticalls 
impossible to -hake it Bs abandoning the 
gold standard England was freed from the 
nece-isitv of continuing to follow a*oDg in the 
international process of deflation vbich Sal 
been going on eser since 1926 The cene-il 
price loci of Great Entain i^ now practicalh 
the same as it was during the months immcli 
ately precediDS the abandonment of the gold 
standard Frame, on the other hand ha» 
continued to pnrsue a pobo of deflation with 
the result that the French price level has now 
been reduced to less than three forrthso^ what 
it was in the middle of This however his 

resulted m tailing the foreign valuation of 
the franc, whence the rise m its internal 
laJne has not brought that lalne appreciabh 
t loser to the foteien saloation 
This entire cour'e of ilci elopment can best 
be made clear bv a calculation of the under 
iiluation ( — ) or overvaluation (+) of the 
French currency in relation to pound 
proceeding from the sear 1913 and taking as 
a basis the official indices for wholi-sale prices 
m France ami Fugland and the average 
quotations for the French franc m london 
In such a calculation there art, of oonrse 
possibilities of error which, in view of the 


ngth of time imohed luis as ume con ider 
blp dimensions Too much weight should 
erefore no*" be attache! to the ab o'ute 
r ores Th** result however places it be\ond 
iloubt thit after Enuland had abindoued 
1 gold stand ird the previous under valuation 
he franc was converted into an over valua 
1 n,andthat in spite of the deflation m France 
t s over valuation was maintained practieall 
changed after 1932 


$ July 

0 (average) 
J) 

1 Inly 

; U Dceember 
IJ (averaeoj 


Pnc«* indice-i Undecvalaatiea 
(-) or over 

France Gt Entam valuaiion ( — ' 
Stall tiq le Board of of the French 
Genera!'* Trad** frincm rela on 
1913=^100 1913-— 100 to the pound 
WS U1 1 — fcOo 

!3o > ^ -Oq 

ii9 0 — 

102 2 — 1<>„ 

Iflo 8 -23'’u 

ll)l 6 19“o 

100 0 

lOi 2 +1-10 

M October 3o< 104) •^J6®o 

Also other members of the gold floe have 
r«aed a pokcj of deflation but owing to 
teasing difficulties have been compelled to 
andon it The upshot is that all the gold 
irencies are overvalued though in verv 
dcrent degree Their over valuation m re 
I loD to the pound sterling figured out in 
' ptember 1931 as follows — 

Beloum -i 1 

Itair + 13 % 

France 17 

Holland — 22 

Switzerland -- 41 °o 

Cermany 57 

An international currency system m which 
t « rates of exchange «how "uch mvrhed 


viatioQs from the purchasing power panties 
I of conrse, devoid of anj stabilitv In 
t es« circuDi-vtarices the effort* which ate being 
H?de Iwt a reconstruction of the world econo 
L V mu-t aim fir*t aad foreroort at el nunatmg 
r e fuadamental cause of the ov et valuation 
t the gold curreucie In order to get to the 
•ot of this matter we mu't of all consider 
tae general ovi r vain vtion of gold relativ ely 
> goods V bich in tbe*e times is manifestipg 
1 -elf m an abnormal hoarding of gold The 
“ntral banks to begin with have accumulate I 
aS iruch gold a- thej po nblv could the gold 
lock of the United btates m particular havinv 
een increa ed during the first half of 19^ 

1 bv no le-s than 9^0 million dollars 
Fiirthof, in the course of the penod dating from 
FngUnds abandonment of the gold standard 
in September 1931 down to the end of 1933, 
it 13 estimated that gold araountma to nearlv 



lib 
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two n-illiard dollai*! has leeii hoirded in 
Europe This amount includes not onl\ the 
pOld lioardeil Jn private person hot aI«o th'* 
gold reserves of private banhs and of the 
British Fschanoe Equalization Fund Fart 
of the sold thus hoarded w as indeed tran. ferred 
to the central banks dunng the roontlis of 
March to kucii't I'lSl hut in the autumn 
hoarding eems to have been resumed This 
mov ement n of cour-e due to the fact tuat a 
general feelm<^ of in-ecuritv is psraljzin" eco 
nomic activntv making people reluctant to 
invest their «avnngs and inducing them to 
keep their monev in as acce'^ible a form as 
possible Gold for the pre ent msi ires special 
confidence for the purpo'C" of 'uch temporan 
investment *^0 tong as thiv state of things 
continues «e «ha!l have to reckon with the 
overvaluation of currencies which laii be 
freelv conv erted into ^old Deflation strength 
en> peoples confidence m the niaintenvnce of 
the currsnev at its gold pantv but merel) 
erves to conhrn the over valuvtion vd the 
curreuev 

MTien a gol I countrv rifiue^ to reduce its 
gold pantv to a level torte«poudin^ to the 
internal value of the curreuev it forced as 
recent experience his shown to take evtra 
oidinarv measures m order to maiot tin the 
existin'' overvaluation of its currenev In 
the first place vttempts ate made to re frict 
the use of the cunenev as in mternatioual 
medium anl thus alvi the demand (or the 
currenev for the purpose of foreign pavmeiita 
This can bo done in manv diflerent wavs 
for example bv a pro’ ibition against the export 
of capital a ni'ioning 0 ^ the import of goods 
or of the foreKTi exchange available for ueh 
imports prohibitive tariffs restnction of the 
siippH of foreign currenev av ulable for travel 
lers etc Further endeavours arc mide to 
mitigate the adverse effects of the over valna 
tion of the currenev on exjwrls 1 v export 
premiums lu a more or lea^ dugui ed form or 
bv supplvnng foreign buvers with speaat cm 
renci«“« at a discount It is well known 
that t ermanv Rile bv side with her officiil 
high gold curreney has created a senes of 
special currencies w ith i lower foreign valuation 
tberebv endeavouring to overcome the diff’cul 
tics incidental to a marked over valuation of 
the official currenev A somewhat aimilar 
attempt thougfi on a minor scale has been 
made bv Ivntzerland where tovinst franca 
lave tecentU been introduced 

The methods for what is called defence of 
the currenev sre as we see of verv diverse 
Cja rafter but all of them have this 111 common 


thev miLt be regarded as steps in the eiideav our 
to maintmi the currenev of the country at an 
external vafuition which exceeds the value that 
would correspond to the interrial purcha m 
power of the currenev In fact the actuallv 
existing over valuation of the gold currencies 
which clashes «o sharplv with the equilibnum 
required in accordance with the theorv of pur 
chasing pow er panties is rendered jjossible only 
bv these extraordinary measures for the de- 
fence of the currenev k countrv which pur 
sues such a policy damages it«e!f in the first 
place but al-o exposes the economy of other 
conntnes to «enous disturbances It is bevond 
all doubt that the re toratioii of the world 
economv is at pre ent greatlv impeded bv the 
endeavours made bv the gold countries to 
miintain an over valuation of their currencies 
which 15 at bottom untenable 

A radical means for the ebminition of this 
over valuation would ofcoure be to abandon 
the vrold standard entireiv If people refuse to 
dotbis thconh otheraheriiative is to cut down 
Oe yoU f-orilHt of tie fjold c> rreicies to values 
which corre pond to the actud internal pur 
chasing power of the currencies Such a reauc 
non however still encourters «tout opjxxition 
People call it devaluation a term which is 
associated with v vc-ue ideas about a State bank 
ruptev and bad faithtowardscrcditors People 
would certainly vnevv matters m a different li^ht 
if th»v realized tint the value of gold in relation 
to goods Las risen verv considerably since 1*^31 
and that it is now mercl> a question of some 
downward odiustment of the gold panties m 
order to comoensate tl is n«e in value ‘^uch an 
adjustment neea not be accompanied hj an) 
rise m the infernal level of price Thus a credi 

for in the home couEtrv would not find that 
his pure} 8Rin<' power on the domestic market 
hid been at all ^educed The same remark of 
course applies to the 1 urcha mg power of 
wage earners who nrovided that the nominal 
wages reoiamed unchanged would practicall) 
spevkiug bp unaffected b\ the reduction of the 
gold parity 

In the paper countries v\ e often hear the view 
expressed that the cutting down of the gold 
panties of the gold currencies to a more reason 
able level would alt at once increase tlie com 
petitive power of the gold countne to such an 
extent that the entire econom} of the paper 
conntnes vvould be seriouslv disturbed Natu 
rallwam reform even if it goe m the nght 
direction must entail some disturbance which 
mav cause trouble in certam quarters In the 
pre^nt case however it «hould be borne in 
mind that a reduction of the gold panties which 
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would permit the extern x! xdlues of the gold 
c urtencies to adjust themselves to their mtemal 
jmrchdsmg power ought to entail the with 
drawal of all extraordinary measures taVen for 
the maintenance of the over valuation of the 
currencies in question The paper countries 
would thus obtain a verx xaluable compensa 
tion for the dreaded re luctiou of the panties of 
the gold currencic's 

It should be understood however that an 
adjustment which aims st the restoration of a 
normal equilibrium even if it entails ceitam 
transitorv difficulties is bn ind to have over 
whelmingly favourable effects on economic 
activity ‘luch an adjustment is therefore m the 
interest of all parties AH that is requued m 
any reduction of an over valued currency is to 
keep within proper bo inds As above indicated 
the scale of reduction would be very different 
in the various countries which at present are 
nominally maintaiiiing a gold standard ®ome 
countries might be tempted to go too far m 
reducing their gold panties lu order to secure 
a mvrgin of safety Such procedure would 
nrobablv ev oke counter measures on the part of 
other countries and the world would again 


vitne s a ruinous competition in the luider 
valnation of currencies In order to obviate such 
ompetition the countries should come to an 
greement with one another in regard to the 
ites of exchange winch would correspond most 
losely to the present internal purchasing pow er 
f the currencies and which therefore should 
s fiT as possible be fixed This is a ditFcult 
rohlem and nothing more than approximate 
ntness can be claimed for any solution Never 
heless the problem must be solved The goal 
n view is of such extreme importance and the 
sks involved by further delav are so great that 
11 countries must be prepared to make the 
leccs ary sacrifices 

Should such an adjustment of the external 
alues of the currencies to something like a real 
quihbnum actually be attained it w ould with 
ut the slightest doubt 1 e ac ompanie 1 by a 
neat revival m the commerce of the world 
ric present parvlvzmg pe siraism would be 
nasmuted into an optimism which might 
etve as a basis for a real regeneration of the 
vorld economy For the sacrifices which ro ght 
lossibly have to be made abundant compensa 
ion would thus be offered 


lie WE/ Jerj omic. nrd CowhcicoI 
Gazette Lej‘>uj dated Eeiemher 1931 
w rites Sugarcane w is used hitherto principallv 
for the recovery of sugar and the residues from 
the process o^ production were generally 
scrapped After many years of experimental 
woik German chemists have now succeedel 
in recovering from sugarc ne a material which 
appears to be destined to give more body to 
the coffee as a beverage and as a matter of 
fact improve its taste without impairing the 
aroma Tl e sjreat advantage for the user of 
this new material is that the new rapplementaiy 
ingredients are dissolved entirely and leave 
no residues behind Thi is to imply that 
O-'j/t 'll ths, UA'K •& xajp&bV 

of replacing no leas than 5 grams of (offee 
V ithout weakening the fiiu«l ed beveraee by 
the additions The new mstenai if addel 
at a certain percentage to the coffee beans 
allows to produce a high'y palatable coffc® like 
beverage Th<* many technical difficulties m 
the past appear thus to have been overcome 
and the manufacture of this new matena^ is 
intended to be taken op on a la^e scale 
Amhentic repoits received at this office aver 
that the new «ugarcane coffee is to be exhibited 
and placed on the market in large quantities 
at the coming Leipzig Spring Fair in the first 
week of March 


The Federation of British liidustiies as a 
result of the recent Mis ion to the Far Ea t 
has appointed a. committee to maintain con 
tact with tl c committee alreidy appointed by 
the Jajan Economic Federation in Tokyo 
The alms of the two committees will be to 
consider jointlv the problems affecting the 
scneral irdustnal relations between Great 
Britain and Japan and to off r their good 
IPces to any indiv dual industries which may 
lesire to enter into discussions with a view to 
i solution of th“ problems w hich confront them 
The composition of the FBI committee is — 
lord Barnby (OAairmnn) Mr R \V Allen 
•mc Arthur Balfour Sir George Beharrell Mr T) 
Vssj'ft IJh 5 1 'EtlrmrniA 

'rfin Mr Frank Farrell Mr Guy Locock '^ir 
Harry McGowan Colonel Morcom Jlr Julian 
Piggott SirLharles Seligmin and Mr M J XI 
% Oolcoek 


AlechanizHi Utopias of ch up food and easy 
virtue like the proletirun paradise of Lenin 
or the Luiverse Limited of H C ‘Wells if 
achieved will be perfect like Orlandos mare 
onlv they will have the one defect of being 
not alive They will not contribute to the 
building up of human personality 

Sib S Radhvkrishnan 


Mysore Motor Vehicles Bill. 

By The Etiitor 


The M\«orp Motor \ehicle'- Bill wis. 

t'l-cu e<' at ‘iniuc len^h it the 1\ t e Mon 
of tl e M% o*p Lejn 'ati\e found! is a Tnei;>are 
of nore thin cir'lniin importiuce md a-^ 
‘•ueli <lf er\es rM'Oiu.-<' tou'ulpration Tin. 
Dieasurp aim at clo« r State cniitro' p'oMilea 
for a hotter co or bi ate*! polur rwom neui's 
a >i.ntrjl authontv of control, ahrliihe' urm 
ID’ of toll ^ates aud fixe a rcA'ionaWe cnlc 
for the taxation of xel icle^ Tp thos^ who 
remenaljer the Final IVport i ‘•uetl in Tanuar> 
1931 of tic British Ro\al (ommi inn on 
Tran-port it will «eem strai ge that the 
tran port prolletn in Inoia should still pro\c 
a matter of difficivlta \inon^ the more note 
'SQttVv recoijiKiftoslvtvMjA oaide hr that Lam. 
mis. ion are soro" which show the eneral 
treDcl of modern opinion on thi« all inipsrtant 
nVnett which i ro do el\ connected with 
the economic well heinst of the countra The 
pnicipal of the e tiVe note of the fact that 
trar«port of all kinds are <lo eh conn cted 
with each other and should be con'idcrel as 
oise connected whole Thu« ender Kulwr 
one re^onimenHtion ‘up^eated tie ’ei eral 
reri ion and lowennz of railwa\« f,ire To 
attract rai. tom the Coraim ion suege s 1 a 
statutorc obheation to proende a seat for pach 
pa senger at the stnrtina station, of nmn hoe 
trams and the taking of nece sara teps to fin I 
seats at stations f/i r uic kl oitmonnuirided 
that excursion tickets si ould be frei 1 from 
imtatin » restrictions k regards bijiw4\s 
while the formation of new arterial road was 
ducotintenanced c ore hr pavs rtwtls widenin" 
of existing load® improrement of road jiinc 
tions strengthenme of hridges Ireeiaw of 
toll roads creater proMsion of foot i>atd» iihI 
the abolition of !c\ el '■ro sings wer® recom 
mended ks to motor taxation the dutj on 
cehicles exceeding four tons was to be in 
creased steel tyres to be aboh bed and boens 
mg of road haulage eontiactors at £ 1 permile 
was suggested ks to tramways it was Uid 
down that no more were to be eon trnrted 
Trams indeed arc to disappear gralnallr 
rinall'v 03 to canals certain of the e should be 
rationalized and improxed The whole ilca 
imderhing the rpcomnienditionsi is that the 
whole subject of trarspo t ts to be treated 
as one ronneeted matter and in a mann r that 
tra"ht serxtt the country s i eeds m the mo t 
wnonucal monner Aiic-thiug in theshape o* 
legidatwnfhAtheipstowards this end should 


w^thiiik bo welconed In the conditions we 
fijidour-eKe to tlw could an\ one saj tbit 
the t>o ition ixistin" at present !•, titKr 
PCDiuinical from fie coiintri s point of \iew 
or profitable from the mdniduil point of view 
ITlNriPIES OF TllL BiLI 
\\c iccordinglj approach this Bill from a 
point of view somewhat diTcrcnt from the 
geiieralitv of its cn*ic.s who have oppo ed it 
\\f fed It meets a situation which has 
w^ll iiieh liecc me in one sen«e lutoleral Ic 
ft is in inv opinion a regulating measure 
It seeks to regulate toiiipeiition rates anllht 
use® to which the different tvpes of vehide® 
tan be put The Report on which it is Iwsed 
^Qdlv es jn a senes of propositions the 
hehaciour of ^oad traffic the extent that 
\arioiis sort* of vehicles and road conditions 
affect the movements and speed of traffic and 
tie mean® wlierebv road traffic mav be 
e 5 pe<\ited to the lienefit of all partie* toncerned 
—^the Covernnient the local hodies concerned 
the owners of vehicle* and the people The 
pfospentv of bus owners is not the onlv thino 
meriting con ideration There is. evidence 
cpough in the remarks offered by Honourable 
ileinben of this House, who have spoken 
oil It thjf the objectives aimed at bj this Bill 
vrc not cleatl) understood Tl ere was a 
«ugcestioD that the hn® indu trv would be 
killed Can it be * If fierce competition can 
nOt kill It can regulation in the interests of the 
owner* them elve de«ttov it* Every new 
Djca ute ts in a sense not welcome to some 
blit a liitie reflection will show thet the condi 
tion® pre ent to da\ are such that it would be 
ao eKi’feration to tint if thev were 
further countenanced they would rum many 
more bu owners throughout the country 
iban ruse them to pro peritv Some methods 
of calculating thi effects of different vehicles, 
conditions and policies Lav e been for some time 
nOW a great desideratum and an\ scientific 
form of treatment of the whole problem must 
c^rtaihlv prove ol lucteasing value with the 
gtviwth of pressure upon the traffic arteries of 
the whole country Rail Road competition has 
r»i ed a nroWem by it»elf It esnnot be denied 
tl at Kailwavs take a long time to luild up 
traffic routes and the capital invested on them 
tikes a con idcrahle time to fetch adequate 
letuTns *5ureK it ou^bt to be m the interests 
of the general t ix paver from whose pockets 
this capital inv e ted has come to see it yields 
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A rea'-onable return If competition i« to 
divert the traffic that sliOuld into the 
Railway svstein of the land n not some legula 
tion necessary ^ Apart from that do not bus 
owners themsehes require some guidance by 
which the} can steadily build up their ptos- 
pentV* More than all, are the country s needs 
in the matter of de^elopment to be sacrificed 
to the supreme interests of individuals ’ These 
ate some of the points which are attacked 
from a helpful point of view by this Dill We 
for one cannot deny that if our roads are to 
be utilized to the maximum jiublic ad\antage 
considerations of free movements of \elucles 
must frequenth be subordinated to thos€< 
concerned with ensuring with the prosperity 
of the tountr\ as a whole the safety of all 
users of the roads the provision of adequate 
economical and speedy passenger transport 
and economical goods distribution The con 
flicting requirements of different interests make 
cotnpromise frequent!} necessarv It is there 
fore necessary that the whole problem of road 
traffic of the countn shouM be approached 
from the wdest angle and with a proper 
appreciation of the economic aspects lhat is 
what this Bill has done If the poblic looked 
into the history of thi* measure as set out m 
the Todhunter Committee Report they would 
see how broad based their views ha\e been 
They display m our opinion a thorough 
grasp of the whole traffic problem of the 
country A Bill based on such a comprelien 
8i\e studs of the position as it obtains to dav 
cannot be discarded The Bill in its propo als 
and siiogestions follows a deflmt** practical and 
constructue method and it envisages mans 
useful expedients for improving traffic flow 
in a manner that is bound to advance the 
true interests of the public in the general 
use of theioads Of course it is needless to saj 
that they do not represent what are called 
popular opinions on the subject 

(lOOD Points in the Bill 
Tlie good point about the Bill is that it 
attacks what is commonly called the transport 
problem of the State in a hold and in what 
seems a comprehensive manner It seeks 
irftr aha to deal in a fair spint of compromise 
the three inter related topics of facilitating 
the movement of public and private vehicles 
on roads, reducing the loss of life and 'imb 
through accidents caused bv fierce competition 
inducing uncontrolled speed and providing 
efficient public passengei transport by road and 
rail 

^ From one point of view, the public will wel 
come Clause 5 which in prescribing the duties of 


tl Board seeks to empower it to hold inquiries 

I the case of accideiiis in addition to those 

II tituted by Police or other authorities 

he growth of traffic is undoubted and he 
w lid lie a bold man who would sav thit it does 
n require legulation The numhei of v chicles 
ri istcred in this Stite in 4932 33 was 4 9S9 
a against 4 322 m 1931 32 the number of 
V W/les newh registered rising from 260 to 667 
j'rivate cars increase m numbers more 
r idly than commercial vehicles whiKt hack 
I s buses coaches an I taxis havi shown 
1 tendenej to remain stationarv Cnmietition 

I not induced to regularity either in the 
fi V of traffic or in the developing of it on 

II onal lines Undisciplined bus opeiation 
I he principal reason for this result which has 

I ant no profit to the countrv to the bus 

ners While there has been no exploitation 

ertam areas there has been too much of it 

II vthers WTien traffic’ in this State is adaim 

tetl by competent authorities such a® the 

I ird specifieii for bv this Bill uiiJe trrali 
tl fie publif, and not bv non technical bodies 
1 > opcrvtions of this tvpe wl ich neither add 
t the prosperity of the bus owners nor to 
i| t'of the public are likelv to be checked in 
tl •• manner called for with resulting advantages 
t the general interests of the country 

Ihe whole question reduces itself to tl is 
Docs tin Bill make for efficient public 
t nsport^ Thit in ni} opinion is the 
e ential test of ita utility American expen 
en c has definitely shown that the utilitv 
of public transport service in growing com 
m imties is not diiniuislied bv intense auto 
m bile dev dopment and that such develop 
m nt IS possible only when it is well regulated 
b\ a competent authoiitv One Honourable 
gentleman suggested that tlie Bill would kill 
read services Me suggest whatever else 
till Bill niav or may not achiev e this Bill cannot 
b ve that efiect Efficieiit and adequate road 
services art e-'sential to this State whether or 
not railways aie available in certain of its 
aieas Neither be it remarked are alter 
natives Short distance passengers cannot be 
diverted to railways no matter how efficient 
And m developed rural areas frequent bus 
s rvices will perhaps of necessity parallel 
rnlways to carry the intense short stage traffir 
divelopeil Tht Bill before us provides for 
this development But what seems most 
e sential from the public point of view is this 
we should aim at a well conceived scheme of 
noncompetitive operation of our roads and 
railways The most efficient use of roads is, 
if the Report is anythin^, valuable at all, 
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iiupos'ible unless all the road and rail facilities 
are co-ordmated, preferahlv on the ba'-i*. of 
a s^steIn which is both simple and rcsmUtne 
in character Coinpctitn e w orhuig ha» pio\ed 
itself cmphaticaH> ininiica] to both trafBc 
ePiciencY and national prosjierity This is 
as stated b\ the Honourable the mo^er a co 
ordmatins measure A measure which aims 
at CO ordinated operation facilitate* traffic 
(1) permitting ilterationa of service routing 
and fre<\uency to ease congestion without fh^ 
restraint of ^e^enue coa ideritions (2 dnerl 
mg all such traffic to railwavs as is reasonaWi 
possible (3) reducing mileage run in congested 
roads to the minimum , (4, a^oldlne atcidents 
through racing between competiti\c xehicles, 
151 enabling major changes to he efiecled with 
nunimnm of negotiation and delay (b permit 
ting the use of the moat suitable transport 
system for the route concerned and (7) 
organizing the most technical opinion to o\er 
come non technical opposition High 
authority is not required to proAt that competi 
ti\c operation mat unprose vehicles and 
expedite unprogressn e setvnce« but the cost 
of «o doing i* quite disproportionate to the 
benefit derived Road services should dflucr 
traffic to railwavs and not fill the road with 
vehicles cvrrvmg traffic bftter carried by 
rail Compititive operation has been known 
tofillbusv trunk routes with vehicles until the 
revenue earned jier mite run is barcK remunerv 
tive Competition oroduce* racinc nursing’ 
and soliciting (esj^cjallr loitering at busr 
stops', operations v bollv opposed to afe and 
efficient traffic fiow The most deplorable 
results in fatalities on record have been triced 
to the competitive s\<!tem The occasion !» 
come to do awav with it and we should take 
lold of If in the larger inte'csts of tJie counlrv 
PontBS OF THE Board 
The duties and powers of the Board ate 
outlined in Clause 5 of the Bill The needs of 
this Ptate teguire a permanent m^ajuzatjuw to 
Ktud^ it« transport problems ho far everv 
one will agree wholeheartedlj The composi 
tion of the Board is, so far a* it goes, ^iifv 
representative of the intf rests concerned 
Perhaps the two Citv Municipalities mav be 
more directlj provnded fOr But 1 would like 
to see It has a traffic specialist or Pngineeron it, 
who can report direct to it To a traffic 
committee of representatives of leading road 
U'crs local and police authorities, and those 
interested in the dev elopment of the resources 
of the land and the people, and trading interests 
as well, such a traffic speciakst would prove 


invaluable He would, perhaps, be able to 
initute proposals, conduct required investiga 
tions nud report on schemes submitted, 
whilst the Board as a whole would focu> 
rntJCi«Di, eiperience and advice and eo-operafe 
penerallv in working out the requisite solutions 
But it IS, in my opinion, fundamentallv un 
sound for proposals for tranqiort irrprovement 
to await the Committee of road users — to 
certain of whom such mav be inimicaL Again 
unconventional proposals are unlikely to 
carry conviction to the minds of non technical 
bodies The need accordingly for a dis 
interested technicnn, unconnected with vested 
rights and privileges, is necessary if the 
Board is to work to u«pfu! purpose Not that 
the technical man would abcav* be correct, 
but his presence insures the Board agamst 
errors in technical matters ^There his opinion's 
may seem unsound, there can seldom be anj 
difficultv m following the coiiseiitus of technical 
opinion, b\ obtAiuing further advice on major 
questions 

Chari p fop Travspoet 
Much has been said about the rates of toll, 
the rate of fee for composition of tolls on motor 
vehicles, vehicle tax, the road tax, the service 
tat anf the rmJeape cess It cannot be denied 
that the** hav 'ome bearing on the rates and 
taxes now in v ogue , also that they bear some 
proportion to the meld derived from them 
It comes to thi« that the rates proposed 
to some extent the income derived The 
income denved has a bearing on the actual 
charge for transjwrt by the earner The 
ukiniate factor wuch fixes the rate of taxation 
is thus the charge for transjvort incurred 
Experience has shown that control of trans 
port has resulted throughout the world in a 
eoatiauous decrease in the charge of transport 
For in'=tance in the caso of railway*, it has 
been eo MTien they were fir=t put to use, it 
was considered impossible to carry at lid per 
Jnn mile without senous loss 'bout 1875, 
most of the railways of the world carried at 
about Id per ton mile By I'XX), the averagd 
rate in advanced European countries ranged 
from |d in France and |d m Germany to less 
than i<f per ton mile in the U S 4. In keeping 
with the«e reductions, was noticeable a dimmu 
tion to the railway* m the cost of producing 
the service Thi» decr&ise wasactiulJvgreater 
than tlat in the charges made to the public 
Economists are unanimous that if a country 
i* to be built ujion sound lme‘>, the co»t 
of transport «hould receive primary attention 
MTiat does after all transport aim at t It 



MR lLo\d GEORc s new de.\l 


endea\onr» to render more ‘‘fScent the ttL ni 
meiit br which nan or materal can be mo^ed 
In modem time- th're ha* been ?n intemted 
tendeDCT to reduce the co^ of tran no^t 
The more forward the countrv the oieater the 
eGort on it part to achieve thia re al* Th* 
rea-on for this i» credent to tran_port the 
raw n-atenal to the mancfactuimg centre or 
the rcannfactored article *0 tt‘e cormnurc 
areas The greater the importance ittacbe--* 
to th-a prm“ necescitv the greater the 
tecdencv to annihilate «pace and time tho^ 
"reat handicaps to mdu'+nal development 
In the pbra-eolog^ of the economirt th*, 
means nothin » more tha a sene^ of a^^empt 
to bring down the co t of Cheaper 

tnruport mean more land nrd-*t cnltivatrec — 
land which could not o'he»Tn. e remoperif e 
the culti\a*ora> without a n-e in price That 


not the opinion of the man n the -sreet 
at of an o'thodov economi-t Lhc A'lU WTiat 
we our critics to -siv o 'hi ’ Do thei wan 
e cnltivator to inerea •> hi_ eamin™ ard 
■>F* 01 pn* up fo* ever the co^ of Wrc-pon 
d rn^ke land de^'clopiner impo it’e f 
Tirol meam rheap^nm" of tra I'por' anf 
at m^an. the pro penw of the rut More 
^n th I* mi''} * b^ said that me^hani "- 1 
“ocessea of mannlaciTire are ah lu imp^ ibe 
a coantri if 1 'ran.'pon v-tem i la "nn 
hind and doe~ no keen pace in h ten- 
"Todcc ion Thu. cheap trampon whi h 
nnot h-e had o^h^rwi th-n I'' cou r* 
eans develoj ment of hoth a'^ccJture ana 
^a^res Non** 0^ th'^ cnttcs thi Bill ca 
nv th.»t both of the e kind- o* development 
e hadtv needed to-dav m thi ate 


j\Ir. Llo3^d George’s ‘New Deal.’ 

By C V H Rao, UA. 


3 Ir Llovd C eorge the M el h Wlranl ha 
litenllv taken th" National Govemnien and 
the Errti-h notion bv e otm bv annonncui*' 
hjs pTogramme for a New Deal for tha 
coantrv Mr Llovd ( eotjo hi. teen worbog 
at hi- scheme for qmte a Ion** time and ba 
secured for it the co-operation «cd support of 
some of the leading politicuiL. economist 
and newspaper manui^e* Lo'd Snowden the 
ex Labour Chancellor of th** Exchequer, an ’ 
Lord^eave'brook and others. «re reported to 
have had s hand m hammenn" out the scheme 
mto hape Behind the entire preplan me there 
al-o appears the hard and the bmin of Prof 
Kevn«s- who recentlr paid 2 vurt to tt® 
United State and whi'e there tudied the 
Poo-cveltian New Deal m all it« a pect 
That Mr Llovd Geo-> " « scheme follow m ii 
ereential the details of the National Pecoverr 
a dmi ni ~t ration of the \mencan pres d®ct 
lend* further co’our 10 the pre-umpnon that 
iLh main inspiration came from kmenc» 

Nov PaPTT LiBEL. 

Air Llo'd Georee Eis. queered the pitch 
for the National Goi eminent bv declaring tbit 
J — intended to caxrv on proja'^nda m the 
countn m favonr of hi» New Deal While 
di-^sociaticg hjEuelf *'om ail partv aShatiocs 
and announcing tha he b> wtlung to accept 
the as-istanre of anv pa’tv he has been aMe 
to enln*- the sytnpa*bv and interest though 
not as \et the aenve nppor* of the Labour 
Partv b\ the u cloaon in the programme of one 


f the piuscipa! point ofth< LalourPanv t* 
re nationabzatiOD of the Bank o^ En''iacd 
h» Labots Partv r'av no endo’s® everv 
-eofthepOiD mMr Llovd Geo*®e ssneme 
u* that a socialirsn. touch 1- meretah e ao'^ 
Jieren' in everv scheme of economic reor^ d 
ition a* It L ID the scheme 01 the ex Lbe*al 
•emier ■. a fundamen al thins to be re 
lembered 

Ppi\(ipai. Point 

The chief INI n in his pro wa tnrn » have 
ren exTOundsd bv Mr Llovd Geosg® in hi 5 
wrh a» Ba^-or andthe are ( 1 ) ta® revival 
Bntish 8 "ncultuie and t! e reoreamgation 
Bnti h tn'^j ’n.-s (J an evten-icn rf the 
"o-wamme of public work- for rplievm_ 
aemplovm^n*’ and lb® £oas.ition 01 a f ro-pentv 
■vin for the purpo-e (" tb® recon-'i'Tition 
lb® directorete of the Bank of Enn’and «o 
to bsng th bank in’o greater touch with 
ahhc opimiQ a"* ( 4 ) the con tPution of 
i sijrall inner cabinet on t^e lines of the war 
abmet to be continuoudv m sp^zion for the 
Jawing of pkt. for indiubnal reor®umzatioa 
it does not need much courage to *a\ that no 
Uim to on®inaIitv can be pu* forward on 
le^'alf of anv of the proposaL except perhaj*' 
*re one relatin® to the estabh-hmen* the 
i-abinet comimnee The res* are either 
ooriowed from the provEPocs of th® \m®ncan 
New Deal or from tne pregrammes of the 
poh*»cal pad es in England not excluding the 
Lib-rel Partv 
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Mixed Peceitiox 

The reeeptjon accorded to Lis ojienin'’ cam 
paij.n IS of 1 mixed chancier and ranges from 
cheap ridicule to unhesitatin® aoproial 
\inon2 the former circles it la con'iderel that 
the New Deal isonh n re«uSle of the conten*^ 
of the Li’eral I ell i*- which waspubhshef 
in 19^9 and was followed h\ «uch a temWe 
debacle of thb Liberal Partv While the 
Libenl pre 3 mchilin'’ the r 

f7*»nr iGi and the Oroule extend 

to It an enD’usiastic reception out of 
] art\ loialti the D li / Herald which r« 
presents the labour Part\ i appreheaixc 
that It mas take the wind out of the Parts s 
sails bs di'hing Labour prlnclpIe^ in a new 
and acceptable garb I ord Snowden welcomes 
the proposal-, in a letter he wrote to the ex 
Premier in srhich he con lenme<l the coropla 
eencs and timidits ir the face of grase esds 
svhich if continued wc^ild bnn" grave di 
a ter He thinks that thev woul I b aVle to 
solse the problem of the resisil of lod i trs 
and abolition of unemplosment 

National I/O' Es\ bxtsMistakl 
The itn takes of the National CovsrnDient 
miSjhowesei prose to be thefa\ou^able^ mt« 
for the programme of Mr LloidCeorgc The 
National Ooseinment has not been succe sful 
on account of Its haphazard method tack 
ling the industrial and economic eitnatioii to do 
much herond «ecunn a teinpora/s resurgence 
from the con equence of the depre sion Ther 
hsse not been able to drsise am pern «ie«t 
remeds for the reduction of the unemplos meut 
menace and s policr of protection ha been 
adopted which has as it» mam ba is fbe sub 
«idizing of mdustnes and the coercion of 


colonies and dependencies into a system of 
imperial preference much against their will 
Under the circumstances the Nation has reason 
to look forseard to a new programme which 
has the characterutic of being able fo catcb 
the ese It is a tribute to the foresight and 
sagacits of ^fr Llosd (Jeorge that he has select 
ed a psschological moment for the launching 
of lu3 catnpaigti There can be no doubt 
therefore that the electorate will tend to view 
wjthf-isoura scheme conceived b> a dsmamic 
indisidual like the Welsh Wizard as a methoil 
of e'seape from the persisting evils of economic 
di cquililnum and unomplojment 

Lsinc T mrrs to Pi mix s Am sntage 
Mr Llovd Teorge has it mav be said m 
conclu.ioa been pla 3 mg 1 is card* with great 
skill till now as can be seen from his readme-^s to 
«-e Britain s tang arrangements to advantage 
ID resu citating world trade Without profes 
sedlv abandoning ) is free tnde principle* 
he has stated that he would secure reconu 
tion for them tio the protection policv of the 
Tor> dominated Nations] Pm eminent There 
IS no gaiDs-aa me that under the present scheme 
of agairs unadulterated free trade ha \en 
little chance witli each country barricading 
Its lodu-tnea by the high walls of protection 
If free trad* should hwe even the gho«t of » 
chance it is onl) h\ means of an mteraational 
igreemenl in the securing of which Britain 
can plav a leading part ba utilizing her 
I rotectioD policy as a bar'niiiung weapon 
The progre-vs of Mr Lloa d George a campaign 
will from aatious points of view be followed 
with intere t b> practical adnum trator* as 
well as students of economic movements 


k word mav lie addcl a. to the trend of 
modern techmeal progress in bnck lUdVin'/ 
the olde t of the worLla industries Claj 
excavation is now po ible bj mechanical 
mean at one fifth of the co't of hand digging 
power us available bv means of either electrical 
current or the crude oil eugme at one third the 
CO t of lEefficient steam engines and dryino" 
mav be carried on entirelv bv means of w iste 
belt of continuous kilns at no cost — a result 
attained in no otl ercouutrv thiut real Britain 
Handlin’ of the umt bnck la replvcealle bv 
means of mass transport even during manu 
factunn^ proce «ev T1 e process of bunung 
the bricks has been revolutionized in regard to 
speed of output It mav be completed in two 
dajs as against two to three weeks in the 


tunnel kiln to which al o mass handhng is 
applied to immense advantage Other tvpes 
of contmuous kilns are speeded up bv meaus of 
mechanical draught so as to turn out tl e 
finished article m half the time previously 
occupied The adoption of a Uv out emliodv mg 
the techuical advances enumerated above 
results ID vexv greatlv iniproied texture anl 
finish of the bricks with hut a nefligil le amount 
of waste B’! ks are not touched bv hand until 
completelv dr) and readv for stackius in the 
kilns, for burniTi'’ It will be realized from 
what la^ Iven said tint the important eco 
nornies efiected in the cost of nianufactuie 
b\ a modem equipment on a reasonably good 
scale now far outweigh the somewhat 
increased capital cost 



Cattle Breedirg in Mysore. 


By Rajasabhabhushana 
In a State bke ilv'ore ‘whi-'h w \astl\ 
agncultoral, especwlh under rondition.'. whith 
lia^e not jet admitted the more rawlem and 
iRPthftTiical impiOTements in hviihandiv citth* 
13 Titallj connected nith almo t e\eii 
problem of Rural economv and anv eFon 
to improie the breed or the ultimate utiliti 
of cattle IS directly a «tep to ratds the en 
nching of the rural and agricultural 'aealtl 
of the State * It is therefore a initter o 
immense satisfaction that the Hiaaan Mnnici 
palitv ehordd orgamze every vear thii cattle 
'how, one of the bin^os*^ in the State and 
that ita lahonrs 'hould t^nd to mihe thi-> 'ho v 
year bj year, more attr^ctit e more ednci^^iv 
and abo%e all more useful It particulatK 
gratifying to note the enormous si cce*3 ol 
the j'^tra thi' year as e'oqupotlv te ifiel 
by the facts that as tnauv a' tattl 

have collected he»e and tha*' trap vction. 
extending to over R' 3 0^000 hi\e been 
effectwl I oflei m'l ^erv sincere conitatwU 
tions to the HoniciO’Ut^, and I wish thit 
their efforts in future years mil coLtinuc to 
be crownod with increa'ing 'uecc'. I al o 
hop** that time, proii-randa and experience 
will bring home to e er\ villae'-r the rea’ 
iiguiflcaace of this aii««iou aad that he will 
gradual]} dense from this cKfunf ^rtro the 
falle-t benefit that it ofer* 

Cattle breeding should hare a two fol 1 
object The first is the breeding of pood 
bu'U, for purpose-} of acmejltnie and the 
«econd 1' the breedmi of good mtkh cittle 
m order to improve and enUru" the milk 
sujijh of the country The jnirai tha* have 
been held in the *5tate recently have been 
conspicuous for the exhibition of draught 
bulls and whilst we must congratulate our 
'elves on this achievement which corame'ciallr 
and economically, has been of paramount im 
portance, we -ihocld also endeavour to encour 
age and 'timulate in all possibV way. the 
breedmg of good milch cattle Milk is an 
excpptionil'y -valuable food product aud it 
has been found to be among the nches.t in 
vitamins of all food' It is ar essential 
nutriment for infants and children a^id nnv 
neglect of its 'ource and 'upplv tends to 
dimim h their vitality and g )od health III fed 
children, if tliev «urvi\e at a’l make weak 

* tart of a Speeclj inid» at tlie opetung of tile 

Twenty «isth Aimoal Cattle Show at Haj«san 


Thamboo Chetty, B A. 

nd unhealthv adult* 'o that it H ob’’’OUs 
hit the ultimate ev d i* far wider th in mereiv 
onomical The problem of milk suppiv 
leiefoce i alwav, o' the hivhe't importaice 
i even country and it* concern should not 
jerely be |c>cal bit national The public 
eebn» in India is becoming increa inc^h 
live to the need for adequate 'upphe* of 
hoksotne milk for the general imnroyement 
f the health of the people The e'tabU^h 
aent of a milk upplv coping with ^he fulle-’' 
eeds of the country i-. in IIv sore atill a dream 
f the future One of the fnndimeotal pnn 
ip’es wihch should underlie the 'olutiun of 
his problem i to encourage 'he breed of 
0W5 which ate high vuelders of m Ik and not 

0 iDcrea«e the number of cow, of inferior 
jniliu the cost of who e maintenance t* 
•oimd to prove unlulv V/urlenone The 
I'ruv bv eucouragin- the breeding of the 
ight type of milch ctrtle wiH be laviE„ the 
ounduioQ to a mo«t humane «cheme which 

hope to see progress alniost to p'rfection 
Th-'re mav be <louhts to the mini- of «Lme 
f you whether the mligenous cattle are 
ttfficient *1 stock and s'een-^h to piovile 
0x1 revolts in the breeding o' mihh cattle 

1 c*n «av at the outset there is hartliv any 
lUstification for ths pe- imi nc view \ 
enes of experiment- have beeu carried ont 
n the Palace Dairv Farm at Ravankere and 
fhe re- dt« are tron'»K in favour of in bgenous 
'teedmi It ha Ken proved verv oucce-s 
ally tbit the Imnt Malal Cattle which 
h-edv on account of its hu'l-, have earned a 
uah reputation in seveml parts of India 
s evjuallv amenable to th“ hreeJmc' o' ex 
"lieu*- milch cows When the dairy wa- 

fint 'tarted the 5Iv ore cow was at a di count 
nd experiments were tried with importel 
'indLi COW' and Holstem bulls The result, 
Jthough satisfactory in respect of a higher 
leld in milk wa-v a complete failure in 
hat the cilve* on account of poor 'tamina 
and high susceptibility to duea'e, were of 
uttle practical- u^e La«t year an expen 
ment was tried with purely Amnt JIahal 
cows b'ought frc'hly from th-* Liyals The 
statistics of the milk viell proyed that a 
*hird of the nomher at lea't gaye as much 
&% the imported Smdhi cow The Ivncul 
tural Depirtmen*^ basal o 'tarted an e'xpcn 
mental finn at Parvatarajanakere near 
Radar, and the re-ult* ^re reported to 
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be \er) encouraging The'«* are indication^ 
of the enormous success that can be acbic\ed 
with Amnt Mahal cows alone, with judicions 
“flection and careful breeding The expen 
ineiit al«o re\ealed another fact which may 
be of interest to ton Following the practice 
in ^ogllC in the Amnt Mahal Department 
the Palace herds were usually taben wandenng 
from baval to kaval all through the vear 
This resulted in jxior and late cahing and a 
rather high mortaliti among the caKes It 
IS now arranged to keep the herd stationary 
in selected ka\als with grazing and watering 
facilities and the change for the better as a 
result ha® been striking I hoi«e these facts 
will impress upon \ou tbepos,ibilitie' m Mvsore 
for indigenous breeding, and that public and 
ornate enterprise will not be wanting to 
exploit these pos'-ibilines to the fullest extent 
Mas T before conehiding, make one or two 
practical suggestions, although I confess I 
hare given the subject more concerned than 
studied ittention In the first place I should 
like to see cnttle breeding pass from the ex 
periiaental stage to a teal occupxtion bv the 
Mllager in his own surroundings \om will 
rcmemhcT that the Roval Commission on 
Agnculture lonsidered the cattle position 
m India unsat isfactoir and recommended the 
adoption of special measures to improse it 
MTiat greater impetus can be given to the®e 
lecommendations than that cattle br«.edmg 
on nght lines should form a subsidiair occupa 
tion in rural ».reas > I suggested that in 
localities wh“r< grazing and drinking facilities 
ate available three or four villages situated 
in close proxinntv may combine and stirt 
a breeding farm The maintenance of such 
a farm will not overtax their means as they 
have their own grazing lands and their own 
cattle sheds \U that will be needed in the 
initial stages will be instniction in the more 
technical points of breeding and I am sure 
t'ne tJovemment Agricultural ’Uepartment wiU 
be only too willing to adnse and supervise 
the working of the«e farms It is advisable 
that these farms should be on a co operatise 
ba is I understand that in Switzerland 
there are over a thousand of these societies and 
that they ha\e been essentially responsible 
for the country’s pre-emment position in 
cattle rearing in the whole world. With 
sound education and friendly co operation, 
these \nllage farms ought to produce cattle—^ 
boi^h draught bulls and milch cows— which 
fetch good prices in the market There is, 
undoubtedly, plenty of room for the imptose 
luont of the ryots prospenty m this direction. 


and It is only fair that he should receive the 
fnllest facilities, and active encouragement 
from the State and other public bodies, inter 
eoted n rural problems .Mother matter 
which should alao Engage serious attention 
IS the growing of nutritious fodder crops and 
tbeir proper storage, which arc important 
branches of cattle reanng Village Panchay ats 
ought well encourage the formation of sites 
for the preserxalion of ensilage Lastly, I 
would also suggest the opening of Village 
Dair\ Farms with the help of Vilhge Pancha 
yats Our cities and Du-tnet Headquarter 
towns are growing and there is an incres'ing 
demand for milk The health of the children, 
as I hate alrcadi remarked, depends on an 
adequate sappiv of milk and milk products 
Thanks to the improvement m communica 
tionsdue to motor bus serxnces, it is now possible 
e\en for distant tilhges to market their dairy 
products in cities and towns with the mini 
mum of trouble and expense These dames 
may well form centres for the practical 
demonstration in the advantages of adopt 
ing labour sav mg devnees snch as the 
butter making machine and aNo in the u e 
of sanitarv utensils in the place of brass 
vessels which impart to the milk a disagree 
able metallic flavour and of mad pofs which 
cannot easilv be cleaned and kept ui a sanitary 
condition 

In these matters, as m everything «!■<, 
the gradual education of the rvot is the chief 
need at present, and I have no doubt that the 
or<mi.iser3 of these jafras, who have primarih 
at heart the good of the people, will graduaUy 
enlarge tbeir sphere of education, and useful 
neas, and thereby earn the gratitude of the 
State an-I the people, for the immense good 
that *bev have «et out to do, and have so far 
done 


The Dagenham Estate on Thames side hss 
■been createfl 'by t'tie enterprise o'l t’ne ^orh 
Motor CompiDv , Limited MTiat six years ago 
was an area of marshland is now the «ite of 
a great up to date motor factorv and the 
scene of constantly increasing activntv The 
estate covers 600 acres and is less than ' 2 miles 
from the heart of London It is situated on 
the mam London Tilbuiv Southend road and 
18 served bv the L M S and District Railways, 
there are first class well lighted and kerbed 
roads, electrical energy for light, power, and 
heat IS supplied at competitive rates by Ford 
Motor Conipanv, Limited , gas is also prov ided, 
and there is ample water obtained from wells 
on the estate. 



Recent Industrial Progress of Mysore. 

By C Ranganatha Ra< Sahib, B A , B L , 

Trade C'i}H}nissiotei Jr Mij ore Lordon 


I am greatlj indebted to Sir Uul Ch-ilterjee 
for his suggestion some months ago that 1 
should read to the Soaety a “Paper on the 
Industrial Progre&s of Mysore * The subject 
was la®t under youi" consideration in 3Is\ 
1925 when it uas brought before you by Sir 
Alfred Chatterton who was connectef -with 
the State for several jears as Directo- of 
Industries anl Director of Sandalwood Oil 
Factories From Sir Alfred I learnt a great 
deil in regard to matters connected with 
industrial development in India while associat 
ed with him a® Secretary to the Mysore 
Industries and Commerce Committee twerts 
two years ago and later when woTking under 
him as the first superintendent of the sandal 
wood oil factory who®e phenomenal success 
led one of the members of the I ndustnes < om 
mission to call it a factorj for distilling dollars 
Millie it IS a great privilege to follow Sir Alfred 
it IS also somewhat dan’ rous for mv unskilful 
performance is liable to be compared with 
hi® brilhanl one The interest and importance 
of the aulject at the pre®ent time — when 
discussions go oa us to how far the grant of 
self goiernment to Tn lia is likely to lead to 
the leltermcnt of the n asses— are mj onl\ 
excuse for ..cceptmg the imitation to read a 
paper 

As Sir Alfred Cliat+erton dedt full) witl 
the industrial progress of the State up to the 
date of his addtc® I shall deal ntaioli with 
the mdustnal deiclopment during the 8ttb«e 
quent ten sears referring to matters of the 
past only to the estent necessary to render 
the paper self contained 

(Ienfbsi Featukes 

Something should be “aid at the outset 
of llysore its phj®ical feature® area and 
population the chief occupation of its p«>ople 
the crops the\ grow and their i'n<’at)on 
resources 

The State is situated in the South of India 
and lies on the triungular plateau between 
the two great mountain ranges the M estem 
and the Eastern Ghats Tlie general elevatiou 
ranges from 2 000 to 3 OOO feet above «ea level 
The State is bounded on all sides by Bnti«h 
India and has no outlet to the sea which is 

* Paper read before the Royal Society of ilrts 
January 2o ISIV Communicated bv the Seerttary 
to the !>ocietv 


e ht miles di t-ant from its extreme western 
1 der and about 120 miles from its ea->tern 
I \ndai> 

I}«ore bn - an area of 29 32b square mile' 
a 1 la diviclwl into two region® of ontireH 
erent character — the hill co intrv called 
Malnad on the west and the open roiintn 
led the Maidan on the east The Alalnad 
ending over 9 500 square milc' is character 
1 bv mountain scenei) of great beauti 
b a heavj rainfall exceelmg 350 inches 
ear at its extreme we t It is «parseh 
] ulated and coveted with high forests 
e more open country towards the east 
ers the greater part of the State and com 
, es wide sprefttlinir valleys studded wuth 
t Ds and populous villages 

The population according to the 1931 
ns is 6 5i7 302 There are three cities 
h about 100 000 inhabitant? of which the 
I »est IS Bangalore the headquarters of the 
a oiustration with a population of 306 470 
I ngttlote ha-, vn aica of atout 2& sqnari, 

I es of which about I't square miles have 
b D assigned to the British Government 
ai 1 arc admini tered bv the Resident m 
M ore vithout prejudice to the sovereign 
r btsof the Maharaja The surplus revenue of 
tl assigned tiact after meeting the expense? 
ot the administration are hauled over to the 
'“t te 

\part from three relativclv large centres 
of ponulat'on namely Eaugalote ilysore 
an I the Kolar Gold Fiel Is area there are 105 
n nicipal area? with population* ranging 
fr n 23 000 to just under J 000 grouped in 
th Census Report as urban areas The total 
uil in population of the State is 1 045 042 — 
i 159 per thousand oi the population 

1 he res*’ of the population namelv 5 512 260 
I listributed in 16 483 villages 812 out of 
ev 13 1 OTO of the villages have a population of 
le than 500 The proportion of the rural 
population living m the smallest villages — 
those with less than 5^0 — is 494 per ] 000 
I may point out that Alysore has a higher 
proportion of urban popnlation than the 
n ighbounng Madras Presidencv, nameh, 159 
piT 1 000 a® against 139 in Madras 

Of 10000 people -t 554 are workers and 
5 446 are dependants The workers are 
distributed in the following occupation? — ■ 
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(1) Pa ture and Agriculture 3 474 

(2> Esfloititif>n of M nerah IS 

(3) Indnstrv 3 >9 

(4) Tran'port 39 

(o) Trade 204 

(6) Public Force 2h 

(7) Public Admini tralion 50 

(8) ProfeH lona 

(«) "Ml cellaneon* d’O 

Tf>T*L 4 •»* 


The population la almost equulh dnided 
between the two sexe There aw however 
505 000 literate nialea to 89 000 literate females 
Omittins children under five vear« 106 per 
1 000 of the popuhtion ate literate — 174 per 
1 000 of the males snd 33 per 1 000 of the 
fen ales 

Hmdtusm i«, the predominant reli«H n bavins' 
more than &tx million adherents Muhammadans 
numbering under 400000 and Chn tians not 
•piite fis 000 

Th*- most numerous ca to amoii? th Hindus 
aie the ^okLallgas the cultivator vsho 
number 1 312000 and the Idi Kamatakaa ’ 
who would ordinariU be classed as untouch 
able? amount to ju t over 1 000 000 

Of the total area of imlbon acres about 
eight million vcirs are under cultivation the 
average of eich holdic? is 7 7*4 acres The 
majontv of the bolditgs vatt tn extent from 
five to fiftv acres The remaining cultivable 
area not jet taken up docs not exceed 
900 000 acres and i-^ of poor qnalitv Th«. 
forest area of the '^tate h about million 
acres and the balance compri es tetritorv' of 
vhich no economic use can at present be made 
The Mv'ore jlateau enjovs the benefit of 
both tie mon'-oons which bring ram clouds 
to Inlu the first mon oon calW the south 
we t arriving about the middle of June and 
the «econd named the north cast m the 
middle of October everv wear Tb<. heaviest 
fall IS over the Alalnsd ranging from 50 inches 

atthe ea tern end to over 330 inches at the wes 

teraextreniitv The normal average over the 
more extensive plain country is about 30 
inches although near the eastern border of the 
''tate there are villages which do not receive 
mote than lo inches during the year 

Mjsnre po se ses a highlv developed sjstem 
of irrigation most of the rivers more path 
cidarlv the Cauverv providing water to an 
extensive arreage of irrigated lands by means 
of channels drawn from immense dams which 
retain tin water at a b gh level and permit 
cdIv the overflow to piss donxi the stream 
Exclusive of channels drawn from the larger 
rivers nearlj everj important watercoor«e 


or vallev cutting through the plateau has 
been emtmked at convenient points in i*» 
leu^h to provide a senes of reservoirs the 
overflow from cue providing the source of 
uppiv to another si'uatcd lower down the 
\ illcv , so that there are at present 23 434 tanks 
or reservoirs of water in the State Aerv 
sreat circ is taken 'o keep the tanks m repair 
as the economic welfare of the farmers is so 
largelv dependent on irrigated crops The 
iverawe annual expenditure on imgatmn 
works IS Rs 8 lakhs 

The extent of irrigated land and the sources 
of water supplv for the vear 1932 33 are as 
follows — 


roveriunent Channeli 147 363 

Pnrate Channels 3 238 

Tanka 602 158 

Wells 8o471 

Other Sources Slo 402 


TOTOL 10j3 632 


The chief crops irrigated are nee 770 277 
acres sugarcane, 42 093 acres mulberrv 
31 407 acres 

CovSTITUTlOX OF THE SWIE 

In endeavouring to provude a back<'round 
to survey the recent industrial progress of 
Mvsore it is desirable to sav a few words 
on the present constitution to explain the 
part the peopl“ have taken in their own in 
dustrial progress All authoritj in the State 
IS legally centred in His Hi^hnes* the "Maharaja 
and IS exercised through the appointed legis 
lative executive and judicial bodies The 
levnslsture wl osc recommendations need the 
signature of His Highness before they can 
is ue ns legal enactments consists of two 
Cbaiubers called the Representative As^embli 
and the Legislative Council The Represen 
tative Asscmblv consi ts of 2 d 0 to 275 members 
of whom 180 to 200 are ilected from rural 
and urban areas there is a certaua latitude 
as to whether the number from urban areas 
should he 30 or 50 — and the rest are either 
elected bj or nominated to represent special 
constituencies or nunontj communities 
"Women are entitled to the vote ^o new 
tax is imposed without consulting the Asseinbl} 
This bodj has the n^httomove resolutions 
on the budget and the legislative programme 
of the jear IS placed before it and the general 
principles of BilL are considered The Dew an 
IS the tj-rffic\o president of the AssemM' 
and the other 3Iinnters are ei-oJfi"w vice- 
presidents 

The Dewan is aho the president of tK 
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I egislatn t. Council and the other members 
of Government are ex ofi to menbers of the 
Counri! There are 50 additional members 
of ■whom "0 are elected non official public men 
and 20 are nominated officials Among tbe 
elected members are representati\es of the 
planting communitv the Gold Fields hlinin® 
Roard as well as a meml er for Labonr 
The Council has power to consider the 
enaetmeiit of laws except on inatterj relating 
to the Ruling Tamil} relations with *be 
Paramount Power etc It can disuUbS tbe 
budget and vote on demands for grants b'\ 
Governrrent departments The best com 
mentary on the Alssore Constitution is that 
contained ir the Address of His Highness 
the "Maharaja deh\er<*d on March 12th 1924 
when inaugurating the reconstituted Represen 
tdtue \s(jcmblv and Lemslative Council 
His Highness said It has been deemed 
necessai') to maintain the character of tbe 
Representative Assemblv as es entiallv a 
bod\ for consultation and reference as Well 
as representation directlv \01c1n5 the needs 
of the people and with a constitution sufficient 
U flexible to expand with the expanding 
political consciousness of the people leaving 
to the Legislative Council the more formal 
worl of legislation and other functions nsiullv 
associated with such bodies 
In his final exhoitation to the two Cbamb^^rs 
Hie Highn ss used the word ■which the ex 
enence of the la t ten je-r* shows to have 
ecn prophetic You nil find vourselve 
exercising a con iderable frequentl) a decisive 
influence upon the polic 0! Government Not 
inerelv voui resolutions but all that \ou 
ur^a in debate will he of high importance 
I would have vou apprehend with mind and 
heart this Mtal *act that the interests of 
Government and peopl® arc identic d The 
happiness of the people u both th happiness 
and the vindication of Government Anj 
difference of opinion between the executive 
and vouraehes — and such differences natntall} 
occur in all lands md all along the roul of 
progress — can refer onlv to the means never 
to the end \ou can count upon respon-nve 
ness and goodwill in Government so thev 
certainlv count upon them in } ou 
The Executive \dministrat)on con isti of 
the Hew an an I two meml ers of Council 
The Judicature consists of the High Court 
of "Mjsore constituted m accordance with 
Regulation I of 18St as amended by later 
Regiilationo enacted in IS'^O 190f and 1905 
Th" High Court is the high-^st tnbunal of 


tml and criminal appeal reference and re 
ision It IS presided over by tliiee judges 
d exercises supervision and control over 
1 subordinate Courts in the St itc 
The per&onaht} of the Makar ija w ho 
itclics writh unremitting care o' er the w elfare 
his people IS best expressed to an English 
6 dvenev. m the word 0^ '^ir Stnart Ftaser 
o was tutor and Governor during His Fiji 
I sss hovbool and 1 it“r Resi I nt in M}«orL 
rV Ataharaja of Mysore is not one of the 
1 dim Prin^’es whom visits to Fndand have 
1 ide famil at to the Fiitish publ c In India 
t le IS no laember of Ins order whose con , 
tent recoid has earned higher iiniversil 
pect and tics of more lasting fiiendship 
th a succession of Lovernois and Aiccrovs 
d it Is permissible to believe with thi 
membeis of our Roval House w ho hav <* honoured 
\ sore ■with tbear presence 
'‘ince the !mm®nse niajontv of the peopk 
e m village^ the Covernment have alwavs 
*rkedm the belief that a stable and successful 
lustn tl economy should be b vse 1 on iinprov c 
ent in the welfare and education of the rural 
1 pulation and the increase in its purchasing 

I wer 

(1) \iUage FanrhayaU — An iniportaiit 
enc\ m villagt self government ire the 
tiagu janeba^ats of which there are 11 2S9 

II theState These bodieshavebeenempower 
el under Uw to leva obligatory as well as 
U| tional taxes for the welfare and improve 
ment of the vilUve The total col’citions 
I afle by them during the past vesr amounted 
t Rs 920 000 and this was supplemented 
I Covernment contributions for works re 

I tioa to village amprovemeiit and provision 
of dnnkin" water supply to the extent of 
H 1500C0 The panchayats are engaged 

II a vancty of work for raising the standard 
ot welfaie and impioving the amenities of the 
V llages Alanv of the" stock and sell unproved 
atncultural imjilemenfs purchase and mam 
t im breedmo bulls manage schools and temples 
and even arrange for the supph and distri 
hiition of e’ectnc power where it is possible 
t obtain it Seven villages in the Mysore 
li«tnct were supplied with clectiic power 
last year and proposals for supplying six 
iiion* are under consideration 

(2) It pfoien •’rtoJCattle The Mysore farm 
er takes great pnde in his draught cattle and 
numerous cattle fairs are held all over the 
State mostly in association with temple 
festivals where extensive business in the 
purchase and sale of cattle is carried on The 
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{armers in the neighliounng districts oi British 
India come to the State for bunng their dran<flit 
oten and a large export trade is done ilraore 
IS noted for an excellent breed of dranghtcattle 
named the \n 3 r 1 t Mahal nhich in iormet 
days won the appreciation of Sir \rthur 
MelleMcy later Duke of Meilmuton fortrans 
port work in the wars against the Mahrattas 
in the early rears of the last century This 
breed has no« been tran«ferred to the control 
of the Agricultural Department and breeding 
bulls are supplied from the stock to silUge 
panchsjats for improMn^ the village cattle 
The scrub bulls m the iUa«es \re ca trated 
b\ the s eterimry inspector and the Depart 
ment maintains a demonstration class where 
men fiom the panchayats maj be trained for 
this work The Director of Agncnltnrv 
estimated sometime ago that a reatH supplv 
of 4 000 breeding bulls was nercssarj to meet 
the needs of the State and the existing 
agencies wer® able to snppH one half the 
requirements The Departments herd of 
\nirit ilalial cattle is being expanded as 
rapidly as possible to meet the deficiency 

A '‘etuni Institute has been e tablished for 
the manufactuie of taccine and sera irainst 
rattle disease The irodiicts turned out 
are in great demand in and outside the ''tate 
The Institute realized a re enue of Re 130000 
last rear again«t an expenditure of Rs 90000 

(3) operation aid Laid Mcrt^gt — ^The 
Co-operatire morement was instituted in the 
State in 1005. Since its inception it has 
progressed sfeadiU and a Registrar of Co 
oneratiTe ®ocieties is appointed to siipcrnsc 
the working of the societies and ensure their 
expansion on sound lines At the end o' Jiid« 
193t there wore 2 088 societies with a roem 
bership of 14*’ 000 and d total working caniNl 
Rs 2’1 lakhs The deposits of the societies 
amounted to Bb 111^ lakhs and their total 
turnover to Rs 670 lakhs A Land Mortgage 
Bink wab started by {"oiernment five yetis 
ago to suppl) facilities for long term credit 
and a retired Minster of State Mr Snravas 
lengar is acting as Chiirman of the Instito 
tiou in an honorary capacity It has fifteen 
mortgage associations di tnbuted m difierent 
parts of the State affiliated to it and has 
BO far sanctioned 285 loans for an a<^egate 
amount of Rs 41“* 000 

(4) dg/'ii’ illurol /jnprotxnie/'f Besides sup 
plviug breeding bulls the Agriculturai Depart 
nicnt supplies improve! agricultural im^e 
ments superior strains of seed for mltnation 
and carries on the demonstration of modern 


agncaltural methods in Government farms 
and on the finds of the farmers The total 
xalne of seed anvl impleraeiits so'd bj the 
Departmental Depots in 193'’-33 was Rs 
J 17 805 Improved ploughs sold amounted 
to 1015 The^ were manufactured in tJi® 
workshop of the Industrial Department and 
the steel parts are obtained by m® from 
Sheffield It is estimated tl it over 20 000 
improied ploughs are m use in the State 
which, it must be admitted are hardly adequate 
f r the needs of a progressive a«r-icu!tiirsl 
commnmts 

As their manufacture has now been sue 
cessfullj initiated m the Government workshop 
as well as in a priiate workshop in Hassan 
a rapid increase m tbeir number is likelv 
In the newly planted sugarcane areas which 
have sprung up under the stimulus of the new 
sugar faclorv to which reference wdl be made 
the oM wooden ploughs Invesll been complete 
ly ehminated aud all the plough® m use are 
improved steel ploughs 

(5) ffarnl Elccfiif'catton ard 
The Electrical Department of the State has 
for the past eight vears oinnued a scheme 
of rural electrification wber^ power is sup- 
plied to irrigation pumps weaving and other 
industrial phuts and electric ligLtiflc to 
towns and %nUages The total expenditure 
on the scheme amounts to fU 20 43 000 and 
most of the towns and seieral of the more 
important \illages lu the south and the south 
eastern parts of the State have been supplied 
mtS electric energj Altliouwb the return 
does not yet appmach 5 per cent of the capital 
cost the improvement in welfare in the villages 
mote than compensate® for the 'till inadequate 
money return on the scheme The toti? 
number of irrigation jumps worked with 
electric energy was 382 at the end of June 
last At least half this number ha>e been 
installed Iv the Industrnl Department ii 
sjUagps where electric energy is not aiailabJc 
and the mechanical power for operatin® the 
power IS prosTde 1 by oil engines This D^art 
ment maintains a staff of mechanics to install 
not onlj pumps but other small industrial 
plants required in village® such as nee and 
Oil milh and groundnut decorticators Tbi® 
nachiaer} is purchased by the aid of the 
advances to vlueh reference was made bv Sir 
Alfred Chafferton in I is paper read before 
this Society ten jears aeo The number of 
anch installations put U|. last sear was 36 
with an ontlav of Rs 77 400 and tbe loans 
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sanctioned Ijy Go\ernmtut for the purpose 
nasRs 30 W5 

(6' flu ^nter Su;;; Ju - Tbe Iiiduttnal 
department also maintains a staff for boring 
woll of “mall diameter usually of 4 to ft inches 
through rock to provide puie drinking laater 
to villages The re'-earche of Dr '^meeth 
sometime Director of Geology had revealed 
that large stores of pure Mater Merc available 
beneath granite rock which everywhere under 
lies the soil of the Mv'ore plateau and couH 
be pumped up in quantities which would 
at least meet the wants of viliaces for pun- 
drinlmg water 

^Wlien the writer was Director of Industries 
power drills for putting boreholes through 
granite were purfliasel on the advice of Mr 
Krishna Rao now Sir JI Krishna Rao an! 
a number of villages were supplierl with bore 
hobs with hand or power pumps for lifting 
water YHlough failures were almost as 
frequent as successes in some instances un 
expectedl) favourable results were obtained 
In the town of Tiptur a population of over 
5 000 hsd Buffered from cercitv of drinking 
water for a long time past As el allow welK 
did not tap anv spr ng and a scheme for sup 
phmg water through pipes from a reservoir 
with an adequate catchment area was far 
bejond the mean® of th<* Municipal Council 
four boreholes varjing in depth from J50 to 
250 feet have been put down and a 35 h p 
crude oil Diesel engine operates a centrifugal 
pumn to an elevated reservoir of 21 000 gallors 
from which water is suppl ed bv means of 
pipes to thi. town Thirty nine boreholes 
were put dow n during last v ear 
(7) SuffiUari/ OciUjalwn — ’ndu«triessub 
sidiiry to agriculture are much eiicoura-,ed 
so thit useful einplovnent maj he available 
when no work is done on th** land an! the 
incomt of the cultivators may he sup plemented 
'Sericulture is ft e greate t suPsi’iiary in&ustrj 
and about one sixth of the population of the 
State IS engaged in some hue or other of this 
great textile industrv Bee kecpingisfavoured 
by the Agiicultural Department in the hlaluad 
The spinning of cotton v am by mean^ of the 
primitive spindle called the clorlla and the 
weaving of cloth from the hand spun jam 
was started bj the Iiidnstiial Department 
when the writer was Director of Industrie 
iiearl) sis vears ago It was started as an 
evpermient in a remote village where no other 
«ub idiarj work was available where raw 
cotton could be growu with little effort and 
the memorv of the hand spinnin^ of jarn 
had not entir“l\ died out I must confess 


I had not much faith ii the experiment but 
with the a!Tan"pments that had be^n made 
or the regular purchase of varn it snccp'=‘d'>d 
nd m a few months everv house in the villatre 
inhalitel nos^lj bv Adi Karnat"kas. or un 
ouchahles had a spindle or two The earnings 
or four or five hours work did not exceed 
penny This institution had gitvtlj pros 
eied and during the year 1*^32-33 Rs 50 000 
forth of hand apun cloth was sold Thiee 
lore such institutions hive been stvrtel 
1 other parts of the State 
(8) Wttqht (ltd M awr c — Fverv visitor 
0 India IS aware of the bewil letiiig variety 
f weights and measures m use m ordmarv 
ommercial business Ihe confn on is aggra 
ated because the “ame name of the units 
he naund and the «eer are adopted both 
n measuiements of weight and in measure 
nents of volume The situation becomes 
tasperatmg v hen the mai nd and the seer 
epresent different wci hts or different measures 
3 the case mav Ve m differeit places and 
oDietimes mean different quantities in the 
ame place in respect of different articles 
The Governmert of ^ndia appointed a Commit 
ee some years ago to report if some order 
ould be intro luced lu this inextricable con 
fusion and aitho leli the Committee submitted 
« report it has not vtt been considered oppor 
tunc to take an\ action The Government 
f Mysore has established bv law what are 
to he regarded as standarl weights and meas 
ores When the writer was Director of In 
lustnes,- provi ion was made for tbe sale of 
tandard weit,hts and measures to the public 
md the testing for a small fee of the weights 
ind measures m use The use of standard 
weights and measures w vs made comnulsorv in 
elected places and their numberwasgradually 
increased to Ifi '^o far as I am aware in 
no other part of Tndit is tbe use of standard 
ipightsanfl rrtasiirescompulsorv bv law 
(9) Edu'-ati'it — [Nearly one seventh of the 
innual revenue of the State is pent on educa 
tion The expenditure last vear was Rs 55 30 
lakhs as against Rs 53 26 in tbe previou> 
year The My ore Gov ernment is determmed 
to raise the standard of literacy as soon as 
and also as high as possible among the masses 
o* the population Inle, vt the same time 
facilitie» foi higher anl University education 
for the middle and iippei classes are provided 
at verv moderate cost Mvsore had the first 
Indiui University outside Bribsh India, 
established in 191G The total number of 
educational institutions last year was 6 762 
with a total of 207 850 pupils Education 
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up to the middle school standard free And 
nearly 80 per cent of the pupils in the pul lie 
institutions beJoii'! to the backward and de 
pressed classes It is a noteuorthi featnre of 
the times that girls freely seek admission 
into boys schools Girls are cntillMl to 
admission into High Schools at half the 
standard fee 

AfoPERV JSDVSTRY 

I hare now outlined the attempts that are 
being made by the Gos ernment to improse the 
condition of the nia«-*es and locrea *. their 
earning power It is on this foundation of 
an econonucallv adsaiicing population that a 
modern industnal sratein is being built with 
the whole hearted co operation and active 
support of all clashes of the people 

(V Aitt^tic Ttinptramftl On the -Jth of 
this month Hia Royal Highness the Prince 
of IS ales opened the Exhibition of \rt m 
Industry ut Burlington House» planned by 
\our Societv in whose hall I am havinc the 
prmlege. of reading thi paper and bv the 
Roral Academy the Fxhibitioo 1 have 
endeav onred to think out to tie be t oi n y 
ability the lessons it mar have for Mvsore 
The scheme of the Fshibition was evolved 
with the obiect of bringing together the British 
designer and the British nanufacturer for 
the bcttvrmenC of the trie of the products, 
and incidentally to improve the taste of the 
general public 

In a lesder oo the Evlubition Tht Tiifs 
of January 5th states If all cocs w*l1 i» is 
not only the consumer who will benefit The 
cinf nation of beaut) in ma«s production cda) 
save no "mill amount of vsAsted talent and 
Tclicye a good deal of boredom in the work 
man Mysore has not reached the atage 
when its products are made on a scale of mass 
production I yenture to think that vrhen 
that stage is reached the lessons this E^hi 
Iv'Jmvd haft£' fjoch Jic Bi-ati sh sisnalaciam- « tH 
not be required T1 e artistic production of 
goods no mstter how produced — whether 
by hand or by machinery — is innate in the 
Ea't This IS so in India as a whole and more 
particularly in Mysore The goods produced 
m llysore may show defects m craftsmanship 
but never lack artistic meamnu When I 
was Director of Industries the scope of aB 
educational institution known as the Chama 
rajendra Techmeal Institute was greatly 
enlarged and attempts were made to mana 
facture by means of simple irachinerv furm 
ture and decorative objects U'ed in the av eiam 
middle j;lass housebo'd The scheme has 


met with the greatest possible success and the 
in ^itution has become one of the shqw places 
for VI itors to the City Some of the pro 
darts of the Institute wvre on disjlay at the 
last British Industrie' Fair and elicited tie 
warm admiratu n of Her ildjestv The Queen 
It will not be difFcult to increase largely tVe 
production of such poods both at the ius*i 
tution and in private factories in the State 
when an increase in the earning power of our 
people justifies the expectation of an increased 
demand 

iatmrj Fciirr Sc? ore— The fouiidatious 
of a modern industrul system in Alysore 
were laid when Lord Curzon opened fie 
hydro electrm instillation at Sivasamudram 
on ibe Cauver) on August 16th 1*102 This 
project wherebv Goi ernment undertook to 
auppU the Kolar Gold Mines with 4000 h p 
bv a trAnsinis*.ion luic of 92 miles seemed 
mirveflous to everyone m Indiv British and 
Induo when it wvs brovched The enter 
pnse wa« mainly due to th» foresight and 
wi-dom of the then Dew an ^ir K Sheshadn 
Iver one of th^ greaWt statesmen of moilern 
India Id a memorandum dated July, 1899 
he wrote This power has hitherto 
to waste and tie Durbars scheme to utioze 
It Is calculated to develoo mdu. trial enterprise 
throughout the State 

Th- original idea was first worked out by 
Cvptain (now Major General) A C J De 
Jothniere RE then Deputy Chief Eu aueej 
ID Mysore happilv still with us and placed 
before the Dewan in JuJv 1899 "ir «eshadri 
m-de the scheme all his own and never flinched 
till all difficulties m the way of this umque 
and tremendous enterprise vyer“ surmounted 
He did not however live to see the scheme 
accomplished in August 1902 

The river Cauverv is held in veneration hy 
the people of Mysom as Dak=hina Canga or 
fic irawfsftf tfvf Fflvsti }t W.vivsd 
be a tivec of nrospenty and so it lias proved 
The station at bivasamudram hvv been re 
modelled anl extended seven times smee its 
estabbshment and has now a total generating 
cajacity of 45 000 h p In 1933 34 the gross 
annual output of electrical energy was 190 
mill ion umts as against 178 million units 
during the previous \ear The total capital 
expenditure on the works at the end of 1932 33 
was Hs 2''6 78 lakhs and the net return 
wvs Rs 33 94 lakhs or 12 per cent At the 
end of that year there were 2 200 power in 
Etaliations including irrigation pumps and 
cooking and 1 eating inatallitions and 19 321 
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lighting: iTi^allatioos d^awms enerav from the 
tvoiLs The total nmnber of power and hshr 
mg installations a* the end of June wac 

24,423 

(3) Eri'Aj 'irajn Srgera — After the fr-t 
decade of the pre^nt centurv it hetame evi 
dent that the hot weather flow of the Camm 
was fuUv utilized, and there wu' <till further 
demand for power if the flow of water m the 
nver co’ild be regulated bu a 'torau** re'ervoi- 
As a re«uU, the Kn'hnaraja Sa^ir-a sehem*- 
was irainrurated bi Mr A* \ isve'Var»\a ih- 
then Dewaii, to who e d\Tiaiiiir per-onih'w 
Pu Alfred Chatterton has paid tribute Thi 
sreat rp-j;TTQir i' situ'ited mne ttale^ aKiN-- 
Seringapatam and ha<= a c-'tchment ar* 
nf 4 100 square nule- The total lens'h of 
the dam includmg the wa-'e weir «» 
feet, and the Jake co\ ers an area of 49 5 sqoa-* 
mile- The conztructioa of the reservoir 
in\olved protr'Cted uetrotia^ion.' with the 
Madras Government as vast incalion mtere«t' 
in the waters of the nver esi'ted m thit 
Pre'-idencv The\ we’e fmallv coscludetl bv 
Fir Albion Bauerji under an amns^men’ 
by which Mrsore wa< vntitl^d to take water 
lor the imafttion of 120,000 atte^ Tie water 
Ls taken throueh the Irwin Cauil on the left 
bank of the nvor throuah a tunnel 9 133 leet 
long to mO'tlr dn fields br farmer- uti'w cu 
tomed to irneation A Corumitt*^ appomted 
bv Govermuent in 1927 to con-ider and re 
rommend the best methods of utili^ios 
th*" availab'e water supply cinie to the eon 
ilusioQ that the block under whi h 

a tnenmal rotation of crop- would b" po- ibie 
would jield a revenue of Rs 500 per ne'e 
of «nuaivane, R» SO for paddv and R-* 50 
for garden crop- or R- fiSO m all for three vear- 
ss against R- ^0x3=Rs 240 if paddv odIv 
were cultivated as i* would probablv I*-- if 
the farmers weiv left to them-eUe-, as m 
the ca«e of the greit irrigation -v lem.- in tbe 
Madras Pre-idenc\ 

FcGIP IVDCSTKa 

But the agncultUTUts of the area were 
totally unfamiliar with the CTOwinc of cane 
which, moreover, reqiuied capital re-ources 
far beyond their means To introduce a 
«v<dem of triennial rotation crop cultivation 
in tbe intcre-t of the economical ntilination 
of water and to start the sv^eni bv the mitiva 
tion of an expensive and unfamiliac crop 
was a ta«k of such stupeadou* magnitude 
that it has never vet been attempted b\ aav 
fiovemment m India The «itu,»lion wa* 
further complicated h\ the fact that the 
cultivation of onantitie* of ^usarcane m a 


onceatra*ed vrea even if it could be achieved 
under the circnm-'ance- mtrodcced other 
ifficnit mdartiiil problem* of rnauufactnre 
nd marketing It va* oat of the ques'^ion 
) allow th“ cace to be crushed and boded 
ito ‘Cor in the iL-ual vav The product 
onld n“vpr b*- sold and the whole -cheme 
ould inee* with a di-astrons end 

Tbe nunner in which rherovemB’eat fa^ed 
ae problem vindjcu*'iDZ the principle of the 
'ODomical n~e of wvter and e*tabh_hin^ 
a industry of immense potentiahnes for the 
elfare of the iaa-.»e- is character! tic of th*- 
tite I Use the word cluracteristic advised* 
for a <iimlar difiicjltv confronted the 
ovenimeiit -oon after the commenceDient 
f the war On" of its important rouroe- 
f revenne dneil np and the di'rcultv was 
vertou'e as a te-ult of mei'ure« combining 
-oHne-.' with caution. 

The accep*pn(e of the rccomm-ndaiion of 
he Committee mvolvmj the cultivation of 
usatcane mead tbe establishment of a suwr 
ictorv Difrcult s« tbe problem wa« two 
vctoi-s held out promi-e of - tccc-s if the 
itnaticD W8' faced with couraje 

The Government of Inba had unpo-cd a 
rotective dutv of T tniKW- 4 aiina* 1*“ cwt 
n imported -urtr and the Agrieulturul 
Depanmed of the ^t,te under the in-piranou 
*f Dr Co'emac the Director of AgnciJture, 
nvd developO''* a vanetv of cane eiceptionalh 
adapted to Mv ore eondi’ioijs Th“ «oil of 
the area h-d been -urvevM and a «v«tem of 
cultivation 'ttited to the localitv had Ven 
fevis«l Id his address to the Repre'enta'ive 
A'-emWv ^ir Mirza IsmviJ announced that 
overnmeut mtcaded to e-tabUsh a «u2at 
factory as soon as poNsible Once tbe deciiion 
was taken, the i^roject was pushed through 
with tbe greatc-t emrgv The AiOT.ultural 
Department had e-’^abL-hi'd a farm m the 
locahtv in 1931 and 2rd) acre- of cace were 
avulable a* seed in the plantms «enson in 
1933 Lean.* for the purchase of seeds, of 
improved afncultural implement- fertilizers 
and, where nece-sary, of draught cattle, were 
-anctioned The Covernment announced that 
all cane grown accordm" to the cuggestion.- 
of the Department wou’d be purcha'ed at a 
bxed price The Department entered on the 
stupendous ta-k of introducms and growing 
an entirely gnfamibar crop among the fanners 
of the area 

Some opposition was met with at first, but 
was overcome when it became known that 
Govetivment wasteland would be utilized for 
cane "rowing if the farmers tefu.«ed to ta^^e - 
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ifL aiita^e of the facilities offered \3 a re olt 
of the«e measures 3 000 acres of earn, including 
that growu the Department were a\ailahle 
at the coniniencen ent of the cru^hia" «ea«on 
in 1934 

ythoueh the scheme could not \ a\e matured 
without Co\ernmcnt initiatne »nd direction 
It was decided to associate private enterprise 
in the venture \ joint stock conipanv v a« 
started vnth a capital of Rs 20 lakhs Co\em 
ment suh cribed CO per cent and invited the 
public to subscribe the re t Ihe response of 
the public was v'-hofe-lie-irted ard immediate 
\ plant for dealing with 400 to 700 tons of 
cane dailj was obtained from Messrs Mirrlees 
Matson Co of Cla'gow who al o selectei a 
snitahle manager for the faetorv The erect ion 
of the plant was completed m time to deal 
with the cane earh in 1934 and the results 
of the first veara working have just become 
availabV The faetorv vrorked for 19S davs 
during th vear and dealt with 5COO0 tons 
of cane orowu ou about 3 000 acres U earned 
A net profit of Rs 307 000 after setting 
aside Rs SO COO for depreciation The (.oui 
pan\ has decided to double the capacitv of 
the factory durin® the current vear and the 
plant onlered acain from ile«5rs MirrWs 
Matson Co ha« alrea h been sbinped 
The Compauv has beet ^iven a lea e of 
the right to manufacture country liquor from 
molasses for the Fxci«e Department for ten 
vears and the oiachinerv for the plant has 
lieeu shipjitd It i» al o proposed to di-til 
rectified spirits of the necessary strength for 
u e in motor lomes used in the work 
M\sope Ikon Mopks 
The Mvsore Iron Morks commenced ojeri 
tioiis in 1923 The Morhs are Cajiable of un 
output of “to 000 ton of pig iron jier annum 
The production however has never reached 
the limits of capacity lu an) )ear and even 
the qiiantitv produced could nor all be s<dl 
for the Indian proluction of pi^ iron is about 
ten times the actual demand The worts 
endeavoured to escape the ditfienhy hv eon 
verting a part of their output into fimshel 
ca t non pipes This was of no avail vs the 
Indian Tariff Board went carefuHv into the 
matter m 1930 3 1 and found if the prices 
of Japanese imjiorts continue at their present 
level the Indian mdu trv will menr «enous 
los. es tor the'c reasons and becaii«ethe iron 
and tee! industiy througl out the world has 
continued in a depressed st-tc sitice the war 
the undertaVin? has involved serious loss 

in spite of cverv pos^iUe measure which has 


been tiLeii b\ (overnment to promote effici 
encT and economv 

lo 1922 the then Dew an Sir Uhion Banerj' 
revised the aegnev aereement with the Tata 
Iron A- ‘'teel Co and placed the concern 
under Sir M Nisvpsvarvvi the virtual founder 
oftlie Works The replacement of an expensive 
American strtff b\ a trained fndnn staff 
resulted in great economv of co<t and imnroved 
quvlitv in output Later the wood distiUa 
tion works were «hut down a« the market 
for bv products suffered a serious decline an I 
chatcoii for the blast furnace was rainufac 
tured more econoratcall) in the forests The 
investment on the works is about Rs 240 lakhs 
and the loss m working has been over Rs ffl 
lakhs In one form or another the under 
taking has cost the State over Rs 100 lakh 
Some mav consider that the venture wvs a 
mistake hut expenence teache and we all 
know the proverb that he who never makes 
a mi take m vet makes aovtlung of value 

The most careful inquirv was made h' 
Ciovcmment with the ami of making the 
works if not remunerative at least self 
sunporiing Exjiert' of renown went into 
the question and have recommended the 
iDaniifacture of steel bar* and sections ** 
the onh possible outlet The Indian Ta’in 
Board after an exhaustive inquiry came to 
the conclusion that the commercial re mt* 
of the addition of a steel plant vconld after 
meeting interest charges on the capital leave 
a balance of R b Ukhs to meet deprecivtion 
and profit 

The Government have since sanctioned 
th« iiLstallation of a steel plant at a cost of 
Kp 21 laklis and have derided to trail mit 
power foe the plant from the Cauverv Power 
hcheine MTien the proposal was su’inutted 
to the Repre entxtive A« emblv two third* 
of the menibef* were m tav our of steel raanufac 
tute The Bhalrivati Iron Morks hss 

ripped the i» aginstion of the people Refer 
nn^stothe remarkable enthusiasm displayed 
at the opening a few davs ago of the steel 
works at Cofbv The Timet g^vs Now and 
then a great coinmc reial or indu trial undei 
taking takes 1 old of the mind of a people 
and becomes a svnibol of enterp'ive higli 
courage and progress just as an adventure 
of discover! or a conquest of science lua' 
gather round itself the glamour that i* 
associated with the triumph of the human 
spmt over the stubborn forces of Nature 
These words correctly describe the feeling 
the Mvsore people enterUm regaring the 
Bha Iravati Iron M orks 
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bFEICULTURF 

Sericulture our most importaut cottat^ 
infliLstiT IS specially •'utable for Mv^ie 
bv virtue of soil and clitmte Nearlv one 
«ixth of the population I'a engined in one 
aspect or another of the silL. mdnatrv and 
under fa\ curable condition thi iroportion 
could be much increa ed to the benefit of 
Mysore and the advantage of India as a whole 
XJufortnnatelv as tlimrs are the indu trs 
19 m danger of extinction 4s i result of the 
lucreasincf competition of Chma snd lapsn 
which being unable to find their accustomed 
market in the Lnited States arc dumping 
their jroducts into India at impossible onces 
the production of silk, in H\£^re has declined 
from 1 160 000 pounds in 19'’6 27 to 740 OHi 
pounds m 1931 3”^ The deebne in the value 
has been esen treater From R" 116 lakh 
it has fallen to Rs 45 — 713 Wkhs W ithin 
the course of six v ears the output of the 
ludustrv has shrunk bj 3i per cent and 
the money value by 61 per cent The In hai 
Tariff Board cateful'y miestigated the nhoK 
matter and reported U«t year Inipre^sel 
with the peculiar dependence of sericulture 
on Covernmeut scpcrsLioa and eontiol tie 
made elaborate rccomniendations for concert 
ed sction They wrote that what Mjsore 
has done for sericulture is enonc'h to in pire 
us with confidence in the future of the 
industry 

The State Sericulture Department aTran<'es 
to «upph protected seed to rearer* to th" 
extent of about 27 per cent of the annual 
requirements ap 1 !•> maintainin" and nmnibg 
a model filature and a model factors for tl e 
manufacture of hi h qualiti fabric-? 

In order to save the inhstrv from ruinous 
competition the Foard recommended the 
imposition of a specific duty of R f 0 
on in ports raw 'ilk and the increase ui the 
ai t^lcrcm rate ol duty to ?0 per ciat (a 
silk products thev recommended a duti of 
83 per cent a I lat'reit Lnfortunateh e\en 
this mode't recommeLdation las not leen 
accented bj the Government of Inlia who 
base imposed »n od tcicrr i rate of duU of 
25 per cent plus 14 annas per lb on raw silk 
and a 'inalar dutv of 50 per cent phs one 
rupee per lb on 'ilk fabrics In consequence 
of the \ eri inadequate protection the imports 
of raw sJk duriD" the first seven months of 
the current fiscal ^ ear for which statistics are 
so fat as alia file have luctea ed to 1 158 thou 
sand poui ds from 1 0o2 thousand pounds for 
the corresponding period of the last jexr 
The imports of lum have increased b> 
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earV 70 per cent from 1 040 thousand 
oonnds to 1 7fi9 thousand pounds 
The onlv parts of India where sencultuie is 
^ly practised and the mJustrv is fostcre I 
d encouraged bv the Goiernments are 
e Indian States of iivsore and Kashmir 
vsQie having about fgur times the output 
Kaslimir In Pengil al hough the total 
odnetion is perhapo larger than m 'Mv ore 
w as the Tari*^ Board remark the 
da>tr> IS decavini' on account of la k of 
pular interest and Government encourage 
ent Sonietlun» is being done for ihe 
distcy m Madras but I'k production is 
ofined to one Ta'uk* and the output is 
out one tenth of Mv ore As the Indian 
ates have no voice in the ceiitnl or pro 
ncixl Icnslative conn-'ils it can be under 
ood whv sericubure has no friend m those 
dies 

Mr Nortoo Breton a gieit authority ou 
Ik in a lecture before ♦he Society on '*cri 
Jture in the EritLsh Empire has empha 
red the need of T oi ernment s i tance 
eiiculture He savs I im all out for 
little Government m erference as possible 
j m the case of ericolture it is necH»ear\ 
bavi. the most stnn.,ent rules and lecuiUtion.- 
regard to the inlu»tn if it is to prove «uc 
« ful A great industr speciallv adapted 
> improve the ecoiinnuc condition of the 
masses is beiD" threatened with di-?aster 
ecau-H. the Indian State* most interested 
ave no mean of infiuen mg the fiscal deci ions 
f the Indian I^egislature 

Soap a^u Popcllain 

The JIv ore f ovemment have estaUi'hed 
n experimental soap factorv whch has proved 
phenomenal succe s The washing and 
ulet 'oaps made at the factorv are in demand 
n all parts of India and the plant is earmne 
untheaveia c a profit of a lakh of rupee ayear 
rfcts •atcee ■> has Jc i to the ereetcau of a nnoiber 
f private soap far tones making wa hing 
oaps and ha* thus fulfillei one important 
urpose — the encouragement of pnvate enter 
pn«e factorv for the nukuij, of porcelian 
Dsniators from I cal raw materials is supply 
mg the requirements of the Electncal Denart 
ments in the btate and outade 

Muite Le.*d Factopi 
V w bite !r«a I factorv was started in Bangalore 
bv pnvate enterpnae as a result of eipeti 
meats in the Indian Institute of 'Science 
from -pig lead imported from Burma The 
enterpn«e is fostered bv Government who 
supply electnc power at a special conce nonal 
rate Cwung to the market for the product^ 
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heing «itudted m North India, the high niilwaj 
freight IS operating as a hindrance to sreater 
development 

■^xND^LwooD Oil I\dustr\ 
Sandalwood has been almost a luonopoh 
of Mysore from time immemorial Until the 
war the wood collected and prepared bv the 
Forest Department wassol^bi auction and was 
purchased for evport, mo«th to Gennanv, 
for distillation The outbreak of the war 
pnt an end to the trade, and a source of fe\ enne 
which vielded Rs lakhs in 191314 
completeh dned up Sir \lfred Hiatterton 
who was Director of Industries at the end, 
took np the matter at th" instance of Oo\ern 
luent The eiperiznents undertaken on his 
motion at the Institute of Science shoueil 
that it was possible to install a plant for the 
distillition of the oil of a qualitv equal to 
that produced in Europe 

The Government sanctioned the pro{M>»al 
to erect t factorv As it uas imposMble to 
import the machinert from Europe, the whole 
of th“ plant wts manufactured in India under 
the Mipervisiou of the Director 
The factoit commenced dt>tillation ui 
1910-17 when 462 tons of wood were distill^ 
and the oil produced was readih «old in 
Europe The factort ht« been phenomenally 
successful since the start 
The output of 'andslwood in MsMire where 
the cultisation is under the specul care of 
the Forest Department u about two-third* 
to three fourths of the output in all India, 
which mas be estimated at 3000 tons per 
annum The re*t of the wood i« produceil 
in Coorg some of the district-, in the 3Udras 
Presidencs andasmall quantity mthe Bombas 
Prvjadencs The enterprise of iIj«ore has 
helped to increase the res enue from sandalw<*od 
in these parts of British India As pratticalh 
all the wood in Ms -ore is i*-'ersed for the Gov 
ernmeut factors the wood in Bntisli India 
has a fret run of the auctions, "ind realises 
much hmhtr pri<xs than it hohI<I if if had ft> 
compete with the superior Mv sore wood 

Ml efforts of the 31) sore Govemmeitt to 
arranae for joint distillation of the entire 
output and concerted action in sslea have 
►o far been fruitk-.s The economic depres,.ion 
has aegravated the situation The wood 
purchased in India is distilled in factories 
m France and Gerniam, and the final prodnet 
placed on the market can bardic be recognized 
as genuine sandalwood oil One of the experts 
attached to India House in London recently 
recommended conceited action between the 


prodocers of Australian sandalwood oil and 
Mvsore m view of the prevailing tendencies 
of the market It la obvious that concerted 
action between the Indian producer* is at least 
equal!) de-inble It iionld appear that this 
obvious measure of efficiencv in production 
“ind seciintv in sales has to wait until the 
other producers of the wood in India realize 
the sittutiuD 

THF TrVDE CoVIMIsslONtE FOR AIvSOBE 

The sales of sandalwood oil in Europe and 
America were fir«t eRccted bv mean* of ageut* 
As this was found unsatisfactorv the Govern 
nient decided to appoint an official for the 
purpose in 1929 The need was made to 
sub^rve a larger purj>o«e, and the Trale 
CommiSj-ioner was made an iiis*^rument for 
the development of the evport trade of the 
State The Official not only sells sandalwood 
oil all over Furope and North America, hut 
supervises the purchase of stores required for 
GoverniueDt and imlnte* trade jn other pro- 
ilucts of My*oTe 

During the U't two vears a’lout 12000 
tons of praoit® kerbstone has been imported 
into this countre and a beginning has been 
made in the import of monumental stone' 
As the trade «how« sums of permanence. 
It i as been decided to hand it over to private 
enterpn-e, am’ a rcpereenta*ive of a p’lvate 
contractor from Mysore i' under training 
m the Trade rommwsioner « office to take 
control when readv 

31\sORE f'OFFEE 

The arc i under coffee in 3Iv sore is on an av er 
agv. 110,000 acre', nnd the annual output is 
esluost^ at 7, *>00 tons which i' half the total 
prodnctiou m Indis Th^ crop is grown in 
Hie ^lainad both bv English and Inilian planters 
Mj^occ coTee is of th<- “mild varietv, «iimlar 
in quditv to that imported into this conntn 
from Costa Rica \n esprnmet'tal firm 
290 acres iii extent, was estabilished m 1931 
for carrjimr on reseirch vvcr’tv m connection 
»i*b coffee The experses of the farm are met 
bv a cess of 2 annas per jrre on estates of not 
less than 25 acr**-. paid equalh bv British 
and Indian grower-, and an equivalent coutn 
button from Government The amount aval' 
able is about Bs lO.'XlO on an average 

The coffee scientific officer of the United 
Planters Association is working at the farm 
MTien His Higlme&s the Alaharaja opened the 
farm he remarked on the active co-operation 
between the non officiaLs and the Government, 
between the planters of the re-t of Southern 
India and the planters of the State, and betwciD 
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the scientific oiiicer of the T mte<l Planters* 
Association and the scientific ofhceis of the 
Departirent 

Imports of raw toSee into India ha\e been 
prohibited as a measure of protection against 
di=ea e and the ac*^ion has helped to increase 
sales of the home grow u product The demand 
in the United Kingdom has declined owing 
to the \ ery proper eSorts made bj the newer 
coffees of the Empire to fii d a place in the 
home market and the apatlu of the Indian 
planters 

In his address to the coSee planters Hi 
Highness «aid There is onh one suggestioi 
that I should like to make to i ou and that i 
that ' ou should consider whether baling got 
so effpctii c a CO operative agencv together you 
could not use it for the purpose of extending 
jour sales Is it not time to launch a cam 
paigu to induce people both to dimk more 
coffee and to buj mote of vour coffee ’ It 
was on the realization of the soundness of 
this advice that th* planters m London recentli 
met with a view to coi «ider the measures 
ne'^essaiy for launching the campaign It 
has been proposed to send the expert of the 
late Empire 'Marketing Bond to India to 
advise growers in India on the special features 
of the United Kingdom market and the 
nature of the propaganda that has to be under 
tiken to increase the sales here of South 
Indian (offee 

CoscLi sios 

The economic depression has put a severe 
brake on industrial progress in Misore The 
rei enue of the ‘^tate declined bj Rs 43 lakhs 
m 1930 31 fromRs 37o' lakhs in the previous 
jear ihe fctate has had to ‘■houlder a total 
deficit of R *13* lakhs duxmg the first three 
years of tlie depression m spite of the most 
stnn<Tpnt cconomi The oppoitumtv aiailible 
during the present sear for reii mg the lea e 
of tVe Evoiai ‘VfiTiing Lo and for imjmsms 

Fxcjse duties ou loc Ih produced sugar and 
matches m correspondence with similar duties 
imposed bj the Covernment of India ha« 
made it possible for the Go\ ernment to balance 
the budget Vlthough the most u^ent needs 
for economic deve’opment have been met 
progress in nianv directions has been hampered 
The depression has greath reduced the 
monei income of the people It has be-n 
estimated *hat m the Madras Presidency 
this reduction has been about 4o per cent 
The agricultural population of "Mjsore have 
•'UfT'Ted in equivalent shrinkage 

kpirt from the deprevion which is so 
viide spread Mv«orc suffers from two sweat 


b&abilities in the economic sense and which 
therefore maj 1 e refened to in iddressing 
non political ®ocietv The first of the e 
the sobsidv Sir \Ibion Banerji who 
ud do e attention to Mjsore finances as 
ewan stated severil vears avo that Mvsore 
lance would never b» in a sati factorv posi 
on until the subside wa® abolished The 
eed for relief was so fulU realized eleven 
ear. ago and when our presont Chairman was 
inance Member of the < overnment of India 
at the impost of Ks 35 likhs was reduced 
V lOJ lakhs to 24*^ lakhs The oth^r great 
sabilit} alreadv mentione 1 in the absence 
1 all power to influence the deliberations 
t the Councils of British India when thev 
nouslv affect the economic position of the 
cople of the State I tru t mv paper has 
dicatel by its record of accompli hment 
vat detercuned refusal of- Mvsote to be dis 
uraged b) these an I other difficulties m 
e path to greater economic a Ivanccment 
During the di«cu*sions on the 1 n ban Reforms 
I the Hoo e of Commons the o her dav the 
llownig passage was quoted from '*ir Walter 
awrencesbook Tie Ii liu He ^ »ed There 
hardly an State m which thurc have 

ot been men of outstanding abilitv great 
hinkers and men of initiative and action 
Mysore has been pecnliarh fortunate in the 
tetesmen who lave tniided her de times 
who have been among the greatest of Indus 
ons That eoo 1 fortune continues to-dav 
Manv leading poeple in this ronntrv hvve 
nude the acquaintince anl friendship of the 
jres nt D“wan Sir Mirza I mul durin^ his 
lelegation to the three Bound Tab'e Conferen 
es and the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
I need on’j quote m this connect on the ob er 
itions of the Lord Chancellor nt the con 
lu 1in<r ee Sion of the Round Table Conference 
Referring to ''ir llirza s a In ini tration of 
Nkvsoie Lord ‘^atiVev s^avA Hi-, is 

ot only a pattern to India but v pattern to 
he worl 1 

Lnder the inspiration of their helov er* Maha 
»ja and their Dewan of whom they are ®o 
{Toud the people of Alv ore sre determined 
to march forward to take their proper place 
n this Great Empire 


The Imperial Council of Agricultural Re 
eaich has under consideration a scheme to 
improve the qualitv ot Indian coffee in com 
panson with th** Brazihan produet It 
propoaes to encourage coffee research for 
which funds are to be provided from a small 
export cess on Indian coffee 



Housing— Urban and Rural, 
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Daring the po t war reconstruction pcnod 
one of the great problems that the Mestem 
countries had to face was the quc'-tion of 
providing suitable houses to the ever increasing 
labouring class aud to other® whose income 
wa® small aud who wanted to find decent 
cheerful and conaenient home® m a n^t 
kind of neighbonthnod Ihc need- of the 
soldiers who returned from the war fields 
had to be met with immediateU It i® a 
matter worth noting that the progressive West 
took up the matter m right earnest and solved 
it in a prsiseworthv manner Ihe I nited 
States of ^nienca took up the lead by granting 
a substantial amount But England has be- 
come a pioneer bv putting up already several 
lakhs of houses — new and low priced hut 
convenient and comfortable The Oovetn 
ment of England looks upon goml housing 
as a wnse and lasting inve tment in th» health 
and morale of the people I n spite of the 

tremendous burden of war delts and other 
increasing expenditures England has proposed 
to spend several crores of rupees and ha® alrevlv 
set the ball rolling Poland (.zccho lovaki^ 
and some other newiv formed indepemlent 
countries have worked miracles wnhin 
decade and a half What the war ruined 
^lenna has done under the most aherve 
couditions IS a shiiung e\ample The 
Municipal { overnments have built oiodcro 
houses with balconies for b'’ht and air with 
large open garden ind park spaces around 
The worker now passes through a tourtjanl 
to his two or three roomed lion e with joy and 
pleasure after a day s hard w orh The rent that 
he pajs 19 too low but the comforts are nmple 
It would not be out of place here to point 
out how the English people have been lacklmg 
•I’m: in-tWivni nni -wWi Vas'rrng anh 
results hav e accrued thercbv They have been 
ileanng oft slums in cities and big towns wid 
building in their place low priced model 
houses fitted with electric light anil provided 
with gaidcn space and good supply of water 
Besides we find other amenities of life and 
facilities for educational aud cultural advance 
ment — nurseries and playgrounds bive been 
arrsuged for children parks and swimming 
r pools for grow ups It is needless to mention 
anything about schools The rent that the 
tenant pavs surprisingly little The 

results of this stupendous work have to be 
neued with national pride and supreme 


satisfaction Emplovraent health and pros 
pentv have been brought to the doors of all 
Crime has been lightened which any number 
of legtelstions and sermons from the pulpits 
could not accomplish M ell hss it been said 
that a good home is the foundation of good 
liealtli ITie death rate has decreased by 
50 per cent os a result 

The Provincial Housing 4.ct of Canada 
passed 111 I9IS contained several suegestions 
which were later 011 amended in the light of 
experience A few suggestions made bv a 
Conumttee m this direction helps us to under 
stind how the advanced Most is putting into 
execution its idei® and plans Huge amounts 
of loan were allotted on the bssi» of popula 
tiOD The suggestions of the Comnutice in 
this coiinaectiOD were as follows — 

l Thai the loans made shall be for a period not 
escewling tSirtv -one years at the lowe*t possiLIe 
rate of interest but net to exceed five per «nt per 
annum payable moniHv— after ®he first aix months 
and that a * ul-inj fund suffieient to retire each loan 
at maturity be made a condition 

2 That anv Mui cipaLty Company or indjTiduaJ 

biwroaer ahall have the riaht to pay off the yhole 
or auv part of the pnncip*! of th® loan at any time 
duniic tbe term , 

3 That any loan ma ’e under the Act shall not w 

leemed a part of debt of the Municipality to wnicn 
the loan is made . 

4 That money under the Vet may be advanw 
for buildin; houses and tenements on sites acquired 
or Owned by— 

(a) Mumeipalitv , 

lb) Housing Societies Compames or Association!. 

(e) Individual ovmers of a lot Of lots lor the 
norpose of erecting hou es or tenements on 
such lot or lots 

5 That the maximum loan on any building and 
lot shall not exceed 7j per cent 

0 That ell buildin"* erected nnder the Act shall 
be in accordance with plans and specifications approved 
bv the Municipality m which tl e building la l«ing 
•swJ^sl 

1 have given thc®e suggestions in detail to 
point out to our countrv men a practical method 
of the working of sucli schemes elsewhere 
lo sav that it is imperative and urgent for 
Mysore and other parts of India to tackle this 
problem la onlv to open the eves when it is 
too late in the day But sorrowfully however, 
we find that nothing verv striking has been 
achieved so far Confining myself to Mysore 
I should sav that beyond the two cities — the 
Capital of the Province and the centre of the 
Government the other towns are as backward 
a» before I cannot emphasize this in better 
terms than those of Sir Mirza M Ismail our 
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Dewau Ht* liab e-^pre*-'!eil that \ery httic 
thoucht and still less forethougjit plays its 
part in the growth of towns and villagps and 
It IS most necessarv that each one of them should 
have its own town planning scheme making 
due pro^^ ion for its growth and amenities 
No effort should he spared to deielop a sam 
tary oonsueoce in the people and to make 
them realize that without sanitation there 
( an be no health and w ithout health no happi 
ness One constantly sees places where a 
“light effort would spell the difference httween 
health and disease and vet how lamcntahl) 
that i 5 lacking Inertia and ignorance— 
these are the teal enemas I should like 
these words of Sir Mirza Jl Ismail to be written 
in golden letters and hung up on the walls jn 
every Municipal Council Hall and the A illage 
Panchajat Hall Having a separate ‘Sanitary 
Department manned with a highly c^ualified 
staff of Sanitary T'ngineers Health Officeis and 
'^anitarj Inspectors every town and as msnv 
villages as possible can be surveyed town 
jilanning schemes suitable to each town and 
village mav be prepared and a five year or a 
ten vear pro^amme formulated so that even 
town and vil'age mav miprove and a«ld to the 
health and happiness of one j,nd all A stitch 
111 time saves nine Manv a languishing 
village anl degenerating towtf can revive and 
breath a fresh life again The extraordmarv 
expenditure on plague inoculations and super 
visions can be saved and what is more life on 
earth can be madehsppier and worth living for 

In this connection I should like to roention a 
few points which have to be home in mind bv 
cv erv Municipal Council and Villaj,e Pant hay at 
when each one trie* to open a new phase in its 
career of life — 

1 Past luv’takes sliouU not be repealed in its 
j roblem of reconstruction 

2 A map should be prepare I showing its position 
and euTironmenta such roa I river and tanka as 
Niell a? acress to nature such as forests and faelds 

3 tleaus of comiounication — present state and 
ant cipated development’ 

4 Iiidu’tnes commerce and manufattarcs — 
present coi dition and anticipated development 

o Population — movement health occupation 
density distnl ntion of ell boring educational and 
cultural agencies and ant cipvtcd requirement’ 

0 Historical — phase by phase from origin onwards 
may he recorded and Historical rel c$ ai d other 
monumental survivals preserved 

7 LcKal Povemment area — its present extent and 
further espansions (1 oth the need for the same and 
the possibility as well) 

ft I egarding town plaunrag the euampW from 
other towns and foreij,n countries should be taken into 
account when new plans and schemes are prepared — 
tho several details auch Sis streets (their length and 
width with foot paths if need !«) boulevards open 


»pvces parka communications (Bailwav road and 
I ver) watrsupr’y In^hting ho ising sanitation and 
ottier factors should he discussed anh derided 
In conclusion it may be btated that the 
blem IS <to vast and great that full justice 
( not b done to it in a limited spice and it is 
I to the experts to enh}.hten the liymen 
1 his tpspeot 

lie problem of ho I'ln^ in tuial paiti is not 
vhit less important or urcent It is a 
1 ter of common experience and knowledge 
tl *• the existing abodes which are by court esv 
ed houses are innocent of u indows and 
i ipounds or in some cases rooms as well 
I se human habitations of a primitive tvpe 
I described by Mr F L Brayne as the 
ct successors of the caves of the pre 
1 oitc man As regards rural 'amtation 
t less said the better The moats and 
lb of the olden day* liave outgrown their 
itv and have become on the other hind 
lositive menace to public health in that 
V give a cover to the commisison of the 
I ance and the disemination of diseases 
h a« malaria plague and cholera The 
1 Iges and busbe's the pits and filth on the 
\ V out skirts of the village are other dan 'ers 
t public health The interior it«el{ is no 
b ter The crumbling walls and the dirtv 
sf eets have their own «orrv tales to toll 
therefore tbeverv firf thing that is demand 
e I of the Panch&yats and the Gov enunent is the 
d mantling of the old walls and hedges av well 
a the filling up pits and moat* Next comev 
tl e «][ueition of reconstructing and bousing 
5 r hlems In tbis respect too I should like to 
St tc that what has been done m the Western 
cf ntnes Even this problem was not lost 
SI lit of by the Viestetneis in their post war 
If onstruction programme As a result of their 
supreme and well directed efforts many garden 
tovns and villages have sprung up in different 
parts of Europ Single familv cottages arc 
1 lilt around open spaces which are kept for 
irts and recreation tt ith schools and co 
ojerativc socieities and other social amemtie 
tlese towns and villages are complete com 
n unities This clearly indicates to us the 
lines on which rural reconstruction in our 
btate can be carried on 
Almost all the suggestions made m tonnec 
tion with urban housing and reconstruction 
apply With equal force even to rural housing 
and reconstruction But the types of houses 
Witt have to vary due to the special conditions 
of lura! life The granary, the cowshed the 
cart stand and the manure pits are to be 
provided for 



Problem of Unemployment. 
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The prol lem of unemploviuent k the most 
pre« ing, of the econoimc prohleni< m the 
pre'^nt state of economte depret ion and 
di'ordcr created hv an unprecedented in 
price The needs of the unpmpfo\ed j-etsoiis 
and the interests of 'ocietv demand that «ome 
‘■olntion of this urgent prol lem i \Uallv 
pressing and indi peosable lnits\er\ lature 
the problem i such that it requires a lemlin^ 
and CO ordination of all the ulahle rt ouices 
and \ill of the people and the ‘•ivernment 
Pnmarilv the tackling of the prol lem hv its 
^en nature incidence magnitude and reper 
cushions ap\ olves upon tl e state whiet ‘iione 
has the requisite resources to cope w ih it 
But this statement does not impK tU^t the 
peop'e and the \anous pnol c and pnvat< 
association mu t reBi‘'!n ne and iik ifler 
ect spectator* 

The fact of the mitter howeser i bai the 
lead must come from the stt»e It alon® 
can prostde the macbinerc in coUah>r4tion 
and co-operation with the piiWu tv a i t 
organize direct and co orlin^te the national 
reset Jces and etiertnes for the common ^o >d 
The problem is indeed \er\ Mffing in 
character anl it !« impo' ible to sugge t anv 
tead^ made and clear cut panacea f r all 
the ills an mg out of unemplotToent It is 
servEratifvm to note that the L Plnemplor 
meat Comtnittei appointed hs the < oreroment 
arc desotmg their senou attention towards s 
solution of this pro! lem ku nniiortant fact 
that must lie home in mind i that n<* mere 
tinckermg with the problem and no adoption 
of half hearted rneausres would do \n a Ic 
quate solution of the problem requires seme 
BV'teiratic economic planning ha«ed not neces 
sanh upon the messures pursi^ed iii other 
countnes alone but upon a true and rorrect 
appreciation of the econonuc political and 
social conditions prevailing in the countfv 
at present 

K perual of the questionnaire anl the 
cwulai letter No 162 ol the V P Vnemplo' 
ment ( omimttee e tshhalies the fact that their 
scope i> to deal with unemplovmcnt among 
etiucated %oung men in the province Tbi« is 
one ol the lines of similar conumttees that have 
been appointed formerlv in some Priti h Indian 
proMnees (Bengal Sfadras Romhas and the 
Punjab) and m some of the Indian States as 
T«\ancore It is true that the problem of on 


emplovment among educate 1 j oung men is ven 
pres-tng I ut it cannot b® ‘oh e \ independentlv 
of the problem of unemplovment in general The 
serioTisne:^ of ncemploiment amons educated 
'oung men among industrial labour amon* 
tbo e who arc engaged in cottage indu-tn?' 
and i^nculture has %ex\ vital rei'crcuv tons 
opoo the economic conditions of the province 
In tlu memorandum I shall confine mv e’f 
excluixelv to the problem of unemploTment 
amonw educated \oun2 men though it i 
tmpo iWe to avoid references to the problem 
of nnemploiment m general 

Xhc Madras and the Forahav enquiries 
include 1 in the term educated middle class 
iich i>ersons as were not well to-do enough 
to disocnst with earning tbcir own hnn" 
lollowed non manual oc-upations and Tecel^ed 
vome fo’m of secondarr or higher education 
while the latter Committee justified the excln 
Sion of tho*e who had receded sernacuUr 
education onlv from the definition because in 
their new the problem of middle class on 
emplovment afiects persons who are ordinardr 
cueaged in the lajger cities and who are Eugh'h 
hnownng The Punjab Committee included 
tho e abo who had tompleted the full >ctna 
cular or anglo lernacular course and the h P 
Ommittee should al-o pursue the «ame pohev 
The magnitude of the problem i" too obviou- 
to need emphasis There i« a widenine di* 
parity between the growth of population and 
the means of livelihood This is evident from 
the fact that aceonUng to the Ctn-tn. of 1951 
the population in the countrv has increased b) 
S'” millions whi’e there has not been a 
coctesponding increase m the number of 
p®rsoni employed in industnes Thus the 
pressure on the agricultural mdu-trj ha* 
increased enormoiuK without anv appreciab'e 
improseiaent m its effciencs In the High 
School HxaminatioQ of the U P Board the 
number of candidates appe-inng in J931 came 
to about 15 000 while the fi<iires for thelnter 
mediate Examination reached d COO kccordir'’ 
to the Census Rtporl for ihf L P for 1931 
the total figure-- for vu employment for tb® 
educated soang mm in Februats 1931 were 
estimited at 2 4U or hv making an addition 
of 30 per cent a< cording to the direction 
in the Report on page 44o the figure comes to 
sboat 3 000 To me this ceems to be a great 
under e'timate m tlie light of the mforinatioD 
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contained on page 17 of the General Peport on 
Puhhc Imtrucli n tn the U P The total 
numher of student® appearing in the Hi^h 
School and Intermediite Examraation in 
1932 and 1933 came to 3*’ 554 and if the 
figure of about 20000 for 1934 is added to it 
the total for the three %ear3 comes to 52 554 
and b} a similar calculation the number of 
successful candidates conies to about 31 000 
Out of this total about 8 000 is the figure for 
the successful candidates in the Intermediate 
classes Basing the calculation upon the 
above mentioned Riport about 30CO must 
have taken to decree clasoe This means that 
roughlv speaking during the 3 ^eais about 
25 000 persons must ha\e looked for appoint 
ment® and it cannot be assumed that 23000 
got appointments Thus the figure of th 
U P Cetws Rcpcit of 3 000 educated un 
emplojed joung men seem« to be & gro 
under estimate ks^uming that *>0 per cent 
of them must haae got eraplotment^ the 
figure for the unemployed comes to over 12 000 
for the last 3 } ears or 4 000 per jear Within 
the last decade the fi^nire of unemployment 
among the High ®chool and Intermediate 
passed students must not be less than 40 00 ) 
and if to this is ifdded the total of those ubo 
haie Btudiel m classes to \ but look for 
jobs because they cannot prosecute their 
studies further the number mu.st come to 
neat about one lakh 

Ihe following table shows the nuroler of 
students appeared and passed in the B Com 
and 1 Com Fxammations in the U P in 
1932 and 1933 

lOJ"* 103? 

Appeared Passed Appeared Pa -ed 
BCom Esam 117 100 100 87 

ICom 238 I’S Z'>'> 1"0 

To come to the figures of the S D College 
it mar be said that during the last 11 sears 
'I'ln; tvlib gt bus btMi svnfrnjg np vanhidate® 
for the B Com Examination about 3^0 
cimWates have pa« el out the BCom Final 
Examination approximatelv About 75 per 
cent or approximateh 260 of them have got 

1931 193’ 


nplojmcnt and about 2 j pei cent or about 
are lilelj to be without employment 
t of tbo«e ui emplovment are schoolmasters 
win«r between Rs aO and ICO per mvn em 
ut 10 net cent mar be m State ervices draw 
I near about Rs CO per mensem about 20 m 
maj be in colleges getting between Rs JOO 
I 250 and about five are ^etting near about 
I 4C0 Last vear one first class BCom 
an appointment under '»oveniment on 
F 60 lO 110 and the other joined M A. 

1 ause he could not get anv suitable appoint 
1 it In the Director of Industries 
( cc m Cawnpore BCom s, are working as 
i reuticea on Rs 30 per mensem and in 
Director of ‘Statistics Oft ce in Cawnpore 
first class B Com worked as an apprentice 
f some time on Rs 30 per mensem Two 
or B Corns of this college are emploved 
hat office one on R® 40 or R® 4o in 1 the 
er on Rs 60 or near about Perhaps none 
them IS vet permanent At least 2o per 
r of tbo e who are m appointment are not 
ler permanent or thex are not getting 
a adequate pav Tho«e who are well up are 
M \ s ''ome hive startel bu me of 
ir own but their number is infimtesimal 
\ out 36 students have passed M ^ in 
F uomics from the ^D Cclle^e «o far and 
oe who passed out three vears back have 
1 yet got ana oppointmonf Alargemijorita 
ot the B Cora s in emplnyment are clerks over 
rked and under paid Those who ate out 
of emplovment may be doing tuition work or 
me other part time or temporarv work not 
ited to tleir jualifications and tastes 
A 0 her fictor on which emphasis maj be 
I I isthai-generalK the Bachelors of Commerce 
j ii M A in Fconoiracs and that too when 
tl y arc not able to vet emplovnient In 
th first term in 1933 34 the total number in 
M. A Bw-xvaJis, 'A S D 'Uo.®, 

a ut 20 which in the end dropped down to 
a out 8 The suuataon thus is alarnung 
The following table gives exact figures for 
tl last four \ ears — 

1933 1934 Total 


No No No No No No No No No No 
Appeared Passed Appeared Pb sedAppea "d Pas-ed Appeared Passed Appeared Passed 
M A Final E<on 54S54444 18 17 

B Com Final 37 33 ”4 20 2 j S’ 31 29 18" 103 

B A 29 13 14 33 21 

I Cora 39 "9 41 **1 


CiLSFS 01 UvEMPLowiENT localization of induitries rationalization 

The tnara causes responsible for the present schemes which displace labour banking and 
World depression are also responsible for currencj pohcies of the various countnes of 
Unemployment Geographical changea in the the world m the post war penod the lack of 
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pla<!ticitj’ of the price s^stem the war ilebts 
and reparations leading to an inten location 
of orotectioni^m nn<ler-con»umption which 
hi« greath reduced demand o\er production 
t e the quantitv of «upph liein" bevond the 
point of profitahle sale etc are some of the 
main cau«es of the ■present depression «hich 
ha^ e had their repeTcnssions upon India also 
In the case of India particular!) the mam 
causes are the post war economic depression 
retrenchment polic\ and the defectue educa 
tional «\stem which as Sir George Anderson 
in his note hetore the Puniab Committee 
admitted was moulded with the special 
object of I reparing boys for the estemal 
examinations the passing of which for nianv 
IS onl) a snare and a delusion and with the 
object of traimng bojs for clerical socations 
which are now proclaimed to be o\er stoejeed 
and which offer insufficient a\enue3 of eropio) 
ment for larse throngs of applicants He 
described the taat'iculate as a derelict a 
wanderer on the face of the eartli^aneraplosed 
becau e he is unemplojable Minding to the 
defectne educational s>steQi the BennI (om 
nuttee ob eT\e that the one great lefect of 
the system is that it leads to one end only 
namelv the M A M ^c or B I Examination 
It IS like a bamboo each joint being an examina 
tiOD and the diameter remaining practical!) 
the same sue from the root to Net) n»ar the 
top It has no branches and the crowning top 
covers a vers small area ^Tiat i-* required 
IS a spreading tree with branches going oS in 
as man) directions as possible at definite points 
along the trani not all at the lop (Pan 
29 of the Bejcrl af tJe Bengal Lri'mplo mett 
Ccmmittee 1 The high level of taxation in the 
cotmtrv which has reduced purchasing power 
very much the defective currenev pobev 
the high level of civil and militai) charges 
which are blocking the advancement of the 
nation budding services and the social s.crviccs 
an I the social causes as the earlv marriage and 
the joint family sy tern which operate power 
fully though silently in determining as well as 
impeding the econotme ambitions and fortunes 
of the educated men ate other causes which 
have accentuated the problem of unemplov 
ment in the country The poor industrial 
development of the countr) the insdeqnacv of 
the avenues of emplovraent etc are other 
contnhutorv causes of unemplov ment 

There is also the problem of agncultnral 
unemplov ment fut this is a case of chronic 
under emplo) ment in the economic organization 
of the countrv There is also unemployment 
among those engage 1 m cotatge indnstnes 


and the extent of this unemployment most be 
\en high indeed as the number supported i 
far larger than that supported bv the major 
organired industneb of the countr) 

MrvsuRES i\ Other Countbifs 
Ihe eases of other countries offer 'ome 
precedents for dealing wntb the situation an! 
the pohev pviTsv-ed there will be reMcweivcrv 
bnePv Some of these measures are described 
at greater Ien<»th in the printed articles 
appended herewith 

Public IFcr/s— The policy of public works 
IS being encouraged in the USA. Jaiuii 
France German) Italv Chile Sweden etc 
and detailed figures spent upon pubbe vsotLs 
ate given in the Aiinusl Reports of the Director 
of the International labour Conference and 
also m all the three volumes of the Iforff 
hcoiomi Surrey A vast arm) of persons 
have been provided with employment in this 
manner To mention one case inthisconnec 
tion^it ma) be «aid that the Government of 
Japan adopted a five vear plan in 193’’ whose 
total cost was to amount to 36o nullion )en 
or roughly about 60 crores of rupees aud about 
22o million \en was allocated immediatciv 
in November 1932 to provide more than 200 
million days of work for the workers A huf^ 
j«heme is now being tried in the U S A 
Suliuhy^ Eniplo;,i enf, vchich mesns offer 
\ng some financial inducement to emplovers to 
widen their actmtv and thus employ mow 
workers instead of pavii g cash benefits to the 
Utter has be^n another method pursued 
parlicuUrlv m Germans 

loliulary Labour ’^rruce Sefenes have 
also been widelv adopted m man) countries 
a detailed reference to which is gi\ en id the 
Annual Reports of the Director of the Inter 
national Labour Conference 

Free Ralionirg has been another method 
followed in the USA 

Free Puflic Eiii/U ment Eidaiqes have 
been established m Japan on a nation wide 
scale and the establishment of tl e Central 
Employment Exchange Board m that country 
promoted co operation between school author! 
ties and emplovment exchanges and a five 
)eaflv census of unemployment is taken there 
Rs'viedwl Measopes in the U P 
The remedial measures in the TL P to cope 
wi*h the problem should fall into two categories 
Firstly there is the problem of proinding 
immediate relief aud secondly the provudina 
of p«*toianeiit relief measures 

\i»th regard to the first set of measures 
it may be *aid that the schemes tried m other 
countries and which have been enumerated 
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above can be tried m the«e provinces also 
There is a vast scope for starting schemes of 
public works m the conntr} as a whole and 
particulailv in out provance ovnng to the 
undeveloped nature of it The present is the 
most opportune tune also fo' starting "chemes 
of public works tc the constiuetion of kachha 
roads afforestation scheme-* village reconstnic 
tion schemes measures to prev ent floods etc 
The cost of materials is v ery low and interest rate 
IS also very low while the credit of the Govern 
ment stands fairly high The Covernment of 
India have exprc'^sed their rea linens for help 
mg the provnncial governments provided the 
latter offer suitable schemes and it is up to 
the provincial governments to take advantage 
of this offer 

The Covernment should do well to lav down 
a principle that the construction material!, 
should be obtained as far as possible from the 
prov incial sources and that tenders of contract 
for such materials should b® invited from 
Indians Even in the matter of appointments 
the people of this province should be given 
preference as far av possible Ihis has beei 
done in Japan where it was provided that a 
[.iven proportion of the materials used on relief 
works should he produce 1 in lapan Even 
when appointments of foreignerv ar<» made 
to certain po ts requiring technical skill it 
should be ensured that people of the lluited 
Provinces w ill he giv en facilities for apprentice 
ship and training Further when anv sub 
Btantiil business is given to a contractor be 
should be a«ked to take up one or two of su 1 
qualified local men as apprentices on a fair 
allowance This practice wluch iv being pur 
sued bv the Alysore Government seems to be 
commendable and it can al o be pursued bv 
various local bodies within limits 
The practice of subsidized employment can 
be promoted in the U P also according to 
which our capitalists and commercial institu 
tions should undertake capital expenditure on 
a larg scale Our insurance companies can 
launch out hou-sing schemes in the citie 
providing facilities for repavmeut over a long 
period bv instalments to remove congestion in 
crowded towns like Cawnpore Its advantages 
as a possible means of eiuplo) ment nee ’ no 
further comments Incidental!) thw would 
create demand for building materials an I 
other necessarj services which in turn wonld 
create fresh opportunities for employment 
The Government can al o grant a cash help 
to emplo)er8 m proportion to tie additional 
number of men emplojed b) them This 
would increase the efficiency of work and reduce 


the exhaustion and o\ er work to which low 
lid clerks teachers etc are now subjected 
here is precedent for this m foreign countries 
e Japan 

rmpl t Lx Jaxjc Sturms shoull be «et 
in selected districts controlled bv the 
itral U ^ Emplovment Fxchange Board 
I relief works may he organized under 
ir supervision Local authorities may be 
owed to raise loans to finance these schemes 
1 the Government shou’d grant a subsidv 
meet hilf the labour co-.t of anv scheme m 
ich -the cost of unskilled labour is at lei t 
per cent of the total cost of the scheme 
1 the cost of skilled labour about I'l per 
it This has been done in Japan 
The state heln m the above wivs would be 
stified ind correspond to the cost that the 
ite b ars in other coimtnes in connection with 
lal insurance schemes for which as yet 
re IS no counterpart m India 
'OTcie sort of OTganiiation like the District 
antable Society working for the Anglo Indian 
nimumtv in Calcutta should be started 
IS IS a method suvge ted hv Mr N R Sircar 
his address which he delivered as president 
the second ee««ion of the All Bengal I n 
ployed \ouths Conference and to me 
^ eems to be commendable It is true that 
lunt of chantv is not consistent with the 
f respect of people who ace keen to work 
f who cannot get emplovment Ihe dole 
tem IS a great subject of critici m in England 
d the U b A but this mav be a sort of 
titution to vive timel) relief in cases of grave 
le^ncv where the applicant is really deserv 
Some pecuman a^-’istance can be 
viled in such cases to keep bodv and soul 
^etlier This orgamzation can undertake 
qnines into the condition of the unemplove I 
1 d can also serv e as a bureau of information 
1 1 should also be in do e touch with employers 
rePMSNENT AIe.vsukfs 
[n addition to tl e temporary relief measures 
c rtain permanent measures arc more necessary 
fhev mav be clas'ified under three categories 
luatenal humanitarian and cultural and «ocial 
The economic development of the province 
1 onld be adv anced bv a scheme which provides 
f r the economic prosperity of the people 
ever a course of vears In this connection the 
j ossilnlity of an improvement m the orgamza 
tion marketing finincing e*c of the cottage 
industcKS should be thoioughlv explored bv 
an exhau tive rural anl urban survev The 
scheme should be worked in close co operation 
and collaboration with the Aillage Industries 
L'ociatioa started by Mahatma t andhi The 
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local bodies can help such industries pur 
chasm® their product® Sale societie to 
posh the sale® of such poods must lie started 
on a good «cale The des elopment of cottage 
industries can go a Ion® waj to improse the 
economic conaition of our educated unemployed 
%oung men Exports of the province should 
be developed and avenues of exports should be 
explored b\ the apjKuntment of special officer* 
Further a scheme of rural reconstruction 
should be launched for the rehabilitation of tbe 
rural side The exodus of our s ounp men from 
tl e s illages to the o\ crcrowded touns is a vers 
unhealth} des elopment and this can be cbeckcd 
b% rural reconstruction schemes For this a 
rural sur\ey is necessan the scheme for which 
IS embodied in a separate printed article bear 
mg the title The U P Fn e A ear Plan 
This scheme is bound to give emplos ment to 
a \er\ large number of soung men and 
will at the ssme tune create condition and 
circumstances for the advancemeut of the 
prosperity of the people of the rural areas H 
a Biutable scheme of rural reconstruction as 
outlined below is pursu®d the village will 
become an institution from which will radiate 
culture and wealth and health which in course 
of time must lead the proiinee along the right 
road 

The sxlla^c must be connected with the town 
by (.ommumcations The sanitation of the 
snllage must he imp o%ed Libraries should be 
established and the amenities as ailable in towns 
ma\ be crested in the villages also Model 
louses ma) be constructed and the educated 
persona will then turn their attention to ll^e 
there 

Further j rimar) education si ould be deve 
loped on an idequatc scale because the human 
factor la the most important factor in anv 
scheme of economic reconstruction The fact 
that about 90 per cent of the people arc 
illiterate blocks the way to progress ^ 
nfsot'ccfe anJ weiVsustamecf eiSbif is aecw^ct 
to assist local holies in the solution of Indian 
rural education in a practical and efficient 
manner The aim of vernacular primary 
education should be to tram the boys to thmk 
for themselves to read fox themselves and 
to act for themsehes lo obtain a knowledge 
of the three R s should be the mam object 
and in the primarj school no attempt should 
be made for the teaching of agriculture or 
industries on a compulsory ba«i8 

The most important fact in the rural school 
should be the teacher The success of the 
movement w ill therefore depend on tbe wisdom 
and courage shown m the investment of money 


in suitable human material and its training 
\s the influence of the teacher m the tillage 
will largel} depend on his standing with the 
cultivator* it is essential that the future school 
master should be drawn from the village itself 
and that he should live dresa and speak hke 
the people among whom he \nU pass Jus life 
Hh pay must be adequate and his position 
must be one of honour in the commumt} The 
school buildings and the plat ground should 
atand out as a model of neatne s and order 
In the selection of the man in the status that 
should be his dne and in the buildings in which 
he has to work, the controlling authority 
should from the ver} beginning set its seal in 
no uncertain fashion on the importance it 
attaches to the education of the generation* 
to come (4. Howard The Deivlohve> I of 
Indian Agriculture p 671 

In connection with tbe compulsory mass 
education m the rural areas full u e must be 
made of American esj'erience In the 
seventies of Tie last century the c?» whladou 
Hiorement took place in the provisioD of com 
pulsorv primary education V number of 
small luefiective institutions could be abolished 
and replaced br one central well-equipped 
institution The children were conveyed to 
the school at public expense This aystem 
IS spreading lu many prot jnces in the Dominion 
of Canada Hawaii and the Australian Com 
moowealth The results have been successful 
Suitable buildings have been provided for the 
consohdated schools a number of efficient 
teachers have been emplojed clashes of the 
proper sire have been maintained and the 
ciirncalom has been extended 

A pobey of consolidation should be followed 
lu the U P also The que tion of funds and 
of wagons to conv ev children to the consoli lated 
schools IS verv important The various dis 
tricts should first be studied and then divided 
into suitable areas each with its future central 
SCtHKfl 

According to the General Report on Puhlf 
instruction fu" 1935 there were 19 133 primarlv 
chools in that vear in the province and the 
total number of teachers cvme to 37 699 
There are over one lakh of villages 
in the U P and that means one schoo 
for ever} five villages The total expendi 
tore came to Rs 8>>5il20 The total 
number on the rolls of students came to 
11 3S 43S The total population of the U P 
according to the census of 1931 comes to 
4 91) 1-1 8^ The percentage of students in 
pnmarv schools to the total population come 
to 2J per cent Roughly speaking if there 
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IS one central srhool for e\er\ 10 villages the 
numher of central schools would come to 
about 10 OGO and at the rate of five teachers 
per 'School the number of the teachers -wouH 
come to about 50 000 This would mean an 
employment of additional 12 000 teachers i e 
o\er and above those who are employed now 
in these schools This numher of sclools 
must increase in course of time and the numher 
of teachers also will pro tanto increase In 
this way the problem of unemplovment would 
be solved to a verj gre-t extent 
The total numher of institutions of" all 1 inds 
was 25 360 \ith an enrolment of 153)20“*^ 
r I the percentage of 1 '"eraej to the tot I 
population was 5 3 and 0 8 for males and 
females respective!} for 1933 The standard 
of literac) must increase and something like 
a 20 vear Plan must be framed which must be 
based on the system of coiirol fguns as tn 
Russia 'With the present appalling state of 
illiteracy in the countr) aud the defective 
educational sjstem the human matenal is not 
being properly developed with the result that 
wealth production in the country is very low 
A plan prepared on a careful!} ev olved system 
would go a long wav to alleviate the situation 
Then there is the question of extending the 
social services namel} sanitation public 
health, medicine etc An extention thereof 
would provide a large degree of employment 
for our educated young men There is complete 
lack of medical facilities in the villages where 
the Government should prepare a plan for 
providing teaching to our young men in homeo 
pathv, Avuivedic and Unam systems which 
comparative!} will be less expensive 

Attention must also be drawn here to certain 
pressing economic problems affecting onr rural 
life a compTehen<>iv e and well planned attack 
upon which would create fresh opportunities 
for the emplo}ment of our }oung men The 
main problems nt aur ag,i:«uj3jaixaJ. eenurtOT.y 
are heavy debt ab ence of facilities tor short 
and long term credit and lack of any efrcient 
marketing organization A comprehensive 
scheme of debt redcmp'^ion establishment of 
1 ind mortgage banks and tl e stimulation of 
CO operative movement and developing an 
oh cient marketing organization would go a 
long wav in creating avenues of employment 
for the educated persons 
A comprehensiverunl reconstruction scheme 
for the economic social and cultural develop 
nient of our people would provide a permanent 
bvMs for the solid foundations of the economic 
conditions in the province and would provide 
employment fora Urge number of onr educateil 
3 


voung men Anv attempt in this direction- 
( an be successful onlv if the willing co operation 
f the rural population is secured The whole 
llage atmosphere will have to be made more 
tractive to create this confidence I guorance 
thargv and despair w ould hav e to be n niov ed 
italic educative propaganda would enable 
I m to make adequate changes in their 
mestic and economic life This rural welfare 
rk would requite a larj^e itm} of workers 
o after the necessarv training could be sent 
f lifferent centres of the province to cam on 
t work among the rural folk 
( ERnXJLINQ OF THE FdUC»TIO\AL '''1 STEM 
The entire educational svstcra should be 
r hauled which may make our people com 
1 rml and practical minded able to stand 
on their own legs The secondar} education 
uid begin with class ^ and remain up to 
i 8l\ where vocational education should I e 
I vidcd for Practical subjects relating to 
nculture industries etc should be made 
mpulsoc} while greater emphasis should be 
en from the beginning on the improvement 
hygiene and physique The aim should bo 
t have indiistnal and craft vcbools in all th“ 
portant towns where young men may bo 
r mod to earn their livelihood by taking to 
dl industries not requiring much capital 
omo vocational training should he made 
mpulsory «o that no student should he allow ed 
I pass out of school without having levrnt 
lue art or craft on which he could fall back 
I case he could not stiidv further Tho 
j roblem of unemplovment would bo solved 
1 a great extent if instead of treating in tho 
1 nds of our young men a contempt for their 
t ide thev were given some special training 
f it and made better fitted to take to it 
The Umversity education should promote 
lulturd and utilitanan aspects The univer 
tVRa. w'ufv ws, s'cpa 'Jjyrft.'t of. Va'/I'v 

I Igc and stimulate new discoveries and iiiveu 
t ons In ad lition to being the chief seats of 
1 vrmng for carrving on literary and scientific 
r search they must remain the great centres 
f r the cultivation of intellect th” refinement of 
^eelmgs and the b iilding up of character The 
utditvrian aspect is equally important and 
they must promote the economic development 
of the country by adjusting their teaching 
to the requirements of the various profe sions 
services and industries University life should 
be m living touch with the practical problems 
of the countrv and like the universities of the 
^\est they mu t co operate with the established 
industml institutions If a sound foundation 

r 
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1 lliii«laid lliPre would le EOTierps'atT of anT 
ertifiml bamers lo placed in tie 'vraj' of 
students unfit for muTersitv odncation for 
tbeiT attention would have been directed earlier 
for some vocational career 

RnrorM of Fiscii St^TZM 
P-efore closinp this no*“ a word mai 1»- said 
abKiut the fiscal evstem of tl e tonntrv without 
a I roper moaldmc i f which the i idnstnal 
del elopment of the countr" and for tl e matter 
of that of the I P also cannot Ive adetjnatelv 
solved- ( ur indu-stne* «hould 1 ave « fair 
measure of protection Bcainst fortipn c ■‘mjieti 
ticn. Pntish- Empire or non Emjire In the 
al sciice of ade';[ute protection neither t ttape 
indnrtnes nor the majcr indnstne uin be 
reproved in anv province in India in re»^K)nse 
to the needs cf the ccuntrv AVe mO't have 
control nmcixed and unfettered over ©or fiscal 
police The recommendations of the Joint 
Parliamentarv Committee in thi« re pect 
are ven disapjointui'’ for they leave jc free 
sooje for the Federal or FroimruJ ALrusters 
to pur ue a poli'v suited to the need fthe 
countrv The p-on ions relatine to the 
prevent on of ev n administritiTf djscnmioa 
tion are hipllv nnsati-factorv froaitle ndian 
pomt of view while the endor ement of the 
recommendations of the External Paiital 
Cominttet is hall leaned and inconplete 
The Fiscal Autonomy Convention ha been 
thrawn to winds hv the introdnttion el the 
innc pie of reciprocity and furtl erbv the new 
Anplo Indian Trade Pact according to which 
e^en dunn the currency of the period ©f 
protection, the Bnti h intere‘.t« can re open 
the qnestioiL No industry can be certain 
un'^er such cin umstances of the continuance 
of theleptimate protection anl Indian cantal 


cannot come fom and under conditions of such 
creat n*! 

Co T OF THE ‘^C'HrwE. 

^object To the creation of ludu^tna! atmo« 
phere mentioned in the precedm" paragraph the 
schtme «uf ge«ted in tins memorandum should 
pc a long w av to «olve the problem of unemploT 
ment in the United Protunces 1 1 is impossible 
tomakeiinv adequate or approximate e timate 
of the cost of the scheme embodied in the 
pre edmg paces. Spread over a period -of 
lo or £0 vest it mav cost anything up to 10 
to 15 erodes or 11 crore animallr Additional 
Taxation at present is out of the question hut 
there is every reason to believe that if the 
public are assuie<l of the utihtr of the scheme 
they Will tom? forward for giving donations 
and endowments for educational purposes to 
an adequate extent The major pan of the 
c© t would have to be found by the Govern 
ment Thi« may be done bv promotmg a 
corporation Jo be enlel as the L 1’ Foonomic 
Recon tru tioa Finance Corporation on the 
lines of the American Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Just possible in the beginning 
the share tajital may have to be guaranteed 
bv the Government regaidiag the parmeat of 
dindenda and the repayment of the principal 
or the del>entnrcs may base to be p^ebased 
The Covemment could do this by floating a 
long period loan to be repayable sa\ after 
V> or fiO year' the proceeds of which could be 
utilized for the purchase of debentures of Jhe 
proposed corportaion. 

The worhing of the scheme along n^ht lines 
wc* dd not only provide employment for the 
growing armv oI the educated unemployed 
young men of the prormce but it would also 
pronde for the economic rehabilitation and 
stability of the province 


A couDtTT which sponges on the past for it« 
’oeautv IB a countrv w’nic'n "nas 'lost fne power 
to create beauty If we cannot build a better 
bndue than Waterloo Bridge then we do not 
dese’^e Waterloo Bridge If 1 could enable 
every workman to own his house and every 
farmer hi' land, 1 should 1 aro certain, do 
more to stabilize life m this I'land and to 
preserve the varied pattern of our character 
than I could possiblv achieve bj anv other 
msans In mj vouth 1 listened to Tones 
who told me that cnlv those people who had 
what was called a 'take in the cnnnttv shonld 
be allowed to povem it This assertion pnailed 
me If property owners alone had a stahe 
in the ecuntn then it seamed reasonable tO 


anppose that the more property owners there 
-wvre Abn uvEii Aft Ahte '•AaVJii'ty vt 

the country But I thought too that anV 
man who had a living to earn had a stake 
in the country 'ince hia welfare depended 
on It' prosperity The supposition that an 
unskilled labourer if there are any labourers 
who are unskilled has less stake in the land 
that Bupport him than a man who owns a 
conntrv seemed to me then and seems to me 
BtiU entirely falacious This supposition has 
not prevented those who support it from 
uigmg and even compelling propertyless men 
to fight for the country in which they are 
said to have no stake — Sr John Ertine. 
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L d n l t Ji ar 193o — ^Thf* opportrni 
ties pie ented to and accepted br th** Trea titv 
m recent vear of redncui'' the Covenim. at 
inferp® charges have le I to ^de preid d— cm 
on of the po ibilitr of a conTcr- on operation 
in respect of ♦hr'“ per cen local I ans <510 k 
This pn bd tv hai been reinforced bv the near 
approach of the marhe value of the ock 
tovards pirit% a level not reaehe I for more 
than a qnaiter-of-a-centurv The object do 
not diTPctlv touch upon the rovemment 
finance’ for the latere t on he tool doe 
no comtinite a charge on the Et he | r 
an in therefore not provided for la the hud 
Behind the po ihuity of conver on ho ve 
1 e the ’uppo tioa that a re ’net on of inter 
out^oin Js on the ’tocl would further the genera 
policv of th® C ovemment bv leading to a 
diminution o* the inters t char upon nun er 
Ott« local a 1 hotitie« imdar to the reduct on 
reeentiv «ecure 1 bv a number of Ur"e autho 
t e throuch conver on of ’tocks an ’ other 
forms of debt l ned under th^ir o ^ name« 
Both to b I ier« of local loan-* lock an 1 ail 
roncerne’ with local vovetnment Enance t 
L3 of intere t to mimie into the fact* relatin 
to the «tock It If an I the u e made c’ the 
fiiid*m_edbv t l ue 
Ihe tnquirv mu-t natural v benn *ith the 
Looalloan Fun! which is the account char' 1 
with «emce of the stock The Fuihl wa 
e tabli-heJ un Icr an act of I"'* * m repla e 
ment of a v’tem of limited appbcation whi h 
had operate 1 mo e or les umati factorn\ for 
■*e\en V rear* T Ii ilentall'- o 1 ttl ns 
the Home of (.ommons intercbtel n the 
’ubject when ^Ir Cc-^hen brou ht m hi* 
5I.UL t-hin ca. h aocm tfi, t 

m !•* inqu it \e member there is no oppo i 
t on to It whatec er no not ce* of amendment 

were ven in no honourable members to e 
to *pe k on ir The Fund is controlled bv 
the Nat onal Debt Cotnirm«ioners tbou'di 
the actual niana "meat m the ^ccountm 
--en e 1 entru- e I to the Bank of Fn land 


• Nat oral Debt atyl Local Loan. Act U) A il 
V t c It, 

t A fall hi-torv of the orum and Lt er derriiipiiieat 
of the «T3teni w a. coBtamed m a bine *-ooL of l^Sl 
en t e<l Report bv the “-ecretarv aaJ Comptroller 
General of the Frcceeurtr* of the Conum oners fT 
the Tedncticn of the'Nat-cnal De t £r"tn 1 Oto Sit 

Marr-h I 00 " 


amllel vith the Fui. f l a b* dv vita th" ti !e 
ubTic Works Loan Poar’ con i tin of about 
en*w comcn oner* drawn chieti from 
uancia ha an ' mlependen a!in.e of the 
ovemment anlthe c vd erv ce Tae pen 
pal ta a. of the C ard n to amc e in. 
local an bon e au I the b r'o ver* un’er 
e orm nal act an 1 ub e juen 1 a n 
e nionev f r «nch loam 1 in pm I I )u 
tbe Local L ans Fund All re eipt f r 
tore 6 on 1 aos n’ cepavmen there f are 
inded oter to the Fun ’ and out of the Fund 
pail mter" r m juar*erlv msta ment 
a local loan. ^ L u' nptt ns to newlv 
ued vtock are bkewue pa 1 into the Funi 
bus while the fubhc W tl » Loin Boar I l an 
tivelv opera ve bodv the lo al Loans F n 1 
* Diplv an a oant erated ennrtlv arirt 
m the t overnment a nan makin up he 
ational bud ct '■ince the u in on 
tl loans stoca, io not fall wi hm the n ern 
nts own interea prr'*i ion he sto k ut 
andln'' ts not enters i in the tatemea of 
e nat oral debt ’ai“el the 0 e nment 
IS no * atntorv I ab 1 tv even cont n en 
re pec of th“ p n pJ f the to k 
arantee be n olelv re pect af nte e t 
Tbe PtBLtc W L in B)\bd 
Before pnr-u n the ac ountin ile of 
or rhject we mu. Hr t on* der the nature 
f the leu In., bu me « c nductei 0 the 
ubbe WorL* L an Boiri The rell of 
peratwn ha been cr>a lerabh bro dened 
nee I but t rema n* true ti at the pr ni. pal 
bject of the v tern i to pro\ de ion term 
ans to ’mailer loca author t e* en rallv 
peakm w th a rateable valne nst exceed n" 
quarter-ob a rniii on p un'’* lor peeme pur 
wwe* tail do vn in va”ioua ac Th" evil n 
need which the arnin rem at 'eeks to mee 
r’e* &om th" relativeU 1 a Ivanta oa 
DO inon occup e i bv mall local anthontie* a-* 
i"aia t their lar^r brethren who are able to 
eai_e monev dire from th pul I c throu h 
t*** new i ue market or m other wav* The 
pettfic purpo e-* f r which foins mav be made 
0 local authont es bvtLe Board are detaDeil 
a a Ion ’erie® of acts conce’nui'' the par'icioa 
ion of local au h n le-* m cheme* of hous n 
electric I htin*' land dmaa^’p prowion 
of ’mail holdji''* e due ational facil tie* an I 
other thin"* but all of them have m common 
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the undertakini, of capital works ^leldng; 
lasting assets of pennanent economic or social 
worth In addition to a limited end in 
practice small extent tl e Foard ha« been 
entrusted from time to time with powers to 
make loans to companies indii iduals and 
public utility societies chiefly for purposes 
of building or reconditiomng 1 onses proMsion 
of allotments and so forth 
1 n the course of nearlj fifty years of operation 
the Foard has made a large total of loans 
some part of which has been repaid On 
March Slst last the total of loans outstanding 
was £291 millions an 1 of this sum £277 rod ons 
was secured on rates the rest being secured 
on propert} Thus only a verv small total 
was attributable to borrowers other than 
local authorities Among the purposes of the 
loans still outstanding housing bulks b\ far 
the largest actountiEo undet ^anous acta 
for no less than £231 millions The aggregate 
amounts of loans outstanding at the end of 
various jears are given in the following table 
which shows that the great bulk of loans was 
extended in the decade after the war 

Pnncipa] of 

March 81 loaos outataoding 

(£ miUiODs) 

1914 -3 9 

1919 eo e 

isrr> 64 5 

Wo IC> 1 

1931 579 5 

191^ 591 S 

lost •9'* 3 

1931 591 0 

Most of the loans are for long periods rang 
ing up to eight) jeatB with a preference in 
interest rates on loans under some act« if 
the period is less than thirt) years. Taking 
the last full vear 1933-34 as an example 42 
per cent of the amount of new loam was for 
periods of more than fiftj years and 35 per 
cent for periods not exceeding thirts years 
The Toard is not limited to an) particular 
amount of lending in a given penod but until 
recently it was customary for larlument each 
year to empower the National Debt Commis 
sioners to furnish such ma-nTmim of additional 
fundsasmight bethought necessarj alongwith 
Tepa%ments during theje^r to meet thcantici 
paled needs of the Loaid for new loam In 
1933 no such provision was made and the 
reason is obvious when it is seen that in 1933-34 
repayments amounted to £9V tmlbons and 
new loans to £8 nullions During the emrent 
jear however the general procedure has 
been followed Almost invariably the arrange 


ments between the Foard and the borrower 
provide for pa} ruent of equal annuities coveruig 
both principal and interest over the whole 
penod 80 that repajTnents of pnncipal are 
pre nmabh tending to become heavier now 
that the penod of many of the loans ont 
atanding is far advanced Thus in 193'’-53 
repavmcnts amounted to £8^ millions, and 
asfarback as 1921-22 to less than £3] rmLions 
It IS conceivable that in the absence of a 
commensurate demand for new loans the 
Foard might on occasion be embarrassed 
with an cxces ne surplus of reparments, 
thongh some protection is afforded bv the 
imposition of premiums to compensate the 
Fund for loss of income, upon premature 
repavment of loans In any event excess 
funds would not be left entirelv idle since 
the Board has power to invest m Government 
wecunties. 

Having regard to the background of monetarj 
conditions in general information a« to rates 
of interest is of special moment It has been 
custonurv for the Treasury to revise from 
time to tune the rates of interest charged 
by the Board on new loans and to jubli h 
schedules of the rates to be charged on such 
loans for venous purposes and to d Serent 
classes of borrower The latest rension took 
place ID November last when all rates were 
lowered by J per cent bnnging the nunimum 
to 3} Naturallv however in view of the 
fixed interest babihty of the Fund, no variation 
of pre arranged rates i* possible It is at 
this point then that tb" possible benefits to 
local authorities of conversion of local loans 
stock arc thought to an«e Last year the a\ et 
age rate of interest on new loans worked out 
at 31 per cent as against i 7/16 in 1933-33 and 
5 1/16 m 1939-00 Eut over the whole of the 
loans outstanding at the end of ^larch 1934 
the average rate was 5 3/16 per cen+ the 
actual rates ranging from 2f on a tinv sum to 
6^ also on a very ';mall amount ‘More than 
one half of the total bore lates of 4f to o per 
cent To local autbomies these facts must 
seem to depict a disadvantageous position by 
comparison with the terms upon which large 
corporations can now «iecure funds through the 
capital market on the other hand, in respect 
at lea t of older loans compensating benefits 
have 1 een felt — periiaj « unconsciously Lke <0 
many benefits — m periods of high interest rate 
Further it is no more than just to recall that 
Wirt ont some such mechaiusm as the Fund and 
the Board proMde bdrrowmg facilities for 
small local ,authonties would probably hare 
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been limited m the extrem“ whateier the term® 
offered 

The Loc»l T oans Eund 
So far the figures we ha\e quoterl relate to 
the operations of the Board and ne h'*>e now 
to tnm tn the poaition of the Local Loans 
Fund which supplies mones as needed for new 
loan operations h) the Board and recenes 
the monej paid for interest and amortization 
The latest return of the Fund relates to the 
jear to March 31, 19^3 and the balance 
sheet for that date showed £29a milbons of 
loans outstanding made almost entireh 
through the Board to local authorities The 
other assets ronvisted of ca«h and Treasure 
bills aggregatng £ 4' millions and £6’ million 
of capital included in annmtiea due from the 
Irish Free htate f o\eriiment over a «ene« of 
years — an as^et m respect of which no pa\ 
ment has been received since 1932 Against 
these assets, the habilitv in respect of local 
loans Btoch all bearmg three per cent wa-. 
for a nominal amount of £4‘’9 millions and 
the difference between thu «um and the 
millions of assets just mentioned repre<ent'i 
the uncovererl discount on stock i u»3 From 
time to time appropriations h3\e been mad® 
from surplus income towards extinguishing 
the aggregate discount but «o far onlv a re 
Utirelv small part of it has been thus coceted 
The position i? then, that if no more loans 
were to be made a beaw deficlenc^ mi«ht 
occur, *ince forthcoming repayments and 
surplus of income would probabh be )D.ii£Ec 
ent to balance the whole of the *tock onirtand 
ing \et to describe the poiition «olelr in 
these words is mi*|eading cr-t because there 
13 no likelihood of a cessation of new lending 
and <econdIi <ince local loans rtock ha-> no 
fixed date of redemption — indeed the stock 
13 de^nbed in the 4ct of IS'^T aa perpetual 
annuities , ard so far only two '■mall amormts 
in all £21 millions, h^ve e^er b'^n rejMid 
longas the mcome from the a«'et 1 j> '■uC'cient 
to pa\ the mte'e«t on the outstanding ‘■took 
the Fund is fuUi •mlvent 

In this Te«nect there can b“ no question of 
the healthy condition of the Fund Jn 1932-33 
interest recened on loans amounted to £1*4 
milhons. and lutere t paid out ou local loans 
wock to levs than £13 mihtoaa, the item for 
expen-e? of manacemect be u" only 
while the balarce was appropnated towa'ds 
extinction of th® discount on rtock issued 
Difiicultv m gbt conc»iyahb aTi® if, wi»h 
heavy repayments fa* «urpas mg new loar< 
It were four 1 impTictical }e to invert rtirplus 
fund* at remuneratne rate- In *mch coadi 


ttons the (Tovernment might be called upon 
*"0 fulfil its guarmtee of inf erest 
The heac'v di'count at which the stock, m 
he ag'rtegate ha« been issued — an average 
i=count of ulmnst 33 per cent— is accounted 
r hr the fact that the greatc- part was placed 
tim**? w hen intere * at I'hrec per cent the 
to fixed m the onmnal ac*" was well below 
rrent rates in the new capita] market Thu? 
le amount of stock outstanJmg on Alarch 31 
'14 was £72V millions six years lafer it was 
ulv £77 mi'lions but in March 192o it amount 
I to£22i million? ,-nd In 1931 1 had reached 

millions wide between 1931 and 1934 it 
•rf b> onlv £4 milhoTLS The lart put he 
ue of Stock was mad" in Januan 1922 
hen £30 millions were «ub cnbed at a pnee 
57 hince then aU new issue* amounting 
I more than £2C0 milhons have l>een taken 
p by the National Debt Commisnoners at an 
erage p’lce of about 6t presumabh on 
half of oanous bod es su"b as the Pod-office 
mn"* Bank the Ecc!e*jartical Corrmi toners 
nd others for whom they act How much 
' the total “toek ont-tanding is held bv the 
al*bc on the one band and fiovemment 
■'partments on the other is not known It 
mberta'ed h<>we'er as a matter of common 
oowledge that membeti of the public hold 
substantial \ roporlioa of the to^al so that 
e question of ible coni er<ion is a matter 
f widespread mterea* 

The 1 0%-niu.m o*" Cjstrp«ioN 
Asalread mentioned th® stocl has no fixed 
Ut* ofiepasment thon/h the Act of l&ST 
id down that r® 'emotion a* par in whole 
r m part co Id be de’^cmined upon a* anv 
me fiom 1912 onward? at not le«> than on® 
noath » no*' e b% resolution of the Hou*e of 
''iniiio''? M e mav rtart our cor'uderation 
f the prtilatih’ies bv oh ersmg that the 
•ovenraent ma\ b“ m'^iced to order renav 
■oent — without which an o®er of con'fr=ioD 
■'uld hanili b® effirtuse — oa]\ b\ one of two 
oiidi*ions either that the «arpliL ca«h in 
he fund become* emS-iTas m dv larg®, in 
'olving the Covermnen* m a partial payment 
if interest under its guarantee or *bat bv a 
process of conver-’on a new st'X'k can be 
ub-titu'cl l«iing a lower interert rate In 
wDV even* if a *chem» of conser'iou were 
lecided upon an f£X. o* Parliament would b- 
requi*e»l to au'horze th» i* u® of other than 
th'ee per cent perT<etnal aunmtl -s for 
the Local Tjcvili Fond and to determine *he 
mode of r»<»emption Tt® second of the 
two co~<'i‘jir* we have m"n*io’ied is the one 
to which attention i« now directed ftc 
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Base Metal Production 


Mntreal Dc 51 1934 — Public inter -st m 
the spectacular nse in the p ice of gold and 
the rapid gam in the \ alue of. Canadian gold 
production has tended to obscure the note 
worthv advances which have been achievel 
bv the base metal mines During the nine 
months ended Ua*- September the voinm" f 
the production of the four pnncipa! ba e metal 
showed increases ranain'r from 25 to 53 pet 
cent The most substantiil gam was th-t 
of nickel and the least expaiLion thit which 
took place m copper A steadilv mcreaa n" 
proportion of Canadian ores are melted anl 
refined within tl e countrv with tl e resul 
that both mmin o- and aUie 1 indoatnss have 
shown pronounced recov erv throng the ex 
pinaion in world demand for these material 
CaviDLSN BasE Metil Ipodvction 
Fast N ns Jlonth* 

i^etal l95o 19.4 Percent* e 

locres^e 

(pQuad ) 

Nckel o'’^* 9 9-0l948> 83 

rinc IWjOijqO .I<> Salla 61 

Lead 19 319 M •jlt.91689 

Copper -1 048 ol h6 97"8’l s- 

In View of the eilocCs wl ith are bein-s nude 
to regulate the total world pro luct on of 
almost everv indmdual meta* excent iron i 
mav be of «ome interest to know wh\ Can idian 
production has not been brongh* unler rem'i 
tion bv the cartels 

Almost everv major ore bodv in Canada 
contains two or more nun^nls «o that hie 
miniEi^ opentiona have resulted m the p j 
duct ou of more than one metal From the 
stiindpomt of the mdividual min th re la i 
possib 1 tv of better ilance I actmtv as a 
result of these combuutions When the pn e 
of one metal fills to unprofitabl'» level* or 
i.hih of. aunthAa sh<yv.«. maidAd. •pjazr uuzzin- 
operations can bi. correspoQdin‘’lv adjoited 
Thus one mine in BritubFoIumbu found copper 
prices too low to permit continuance of former 
operations but was able to begin workin" on 
an ore bodv with a low copper content an 1 a 
relativelv high an" content combined with 
small percentages of gold During the years 
of low copper paces copper has been prodace I 
in Canada prmcipallv as a bv prodne* in the 
recoverv of other metals The expansion of 
Canadian copper output has been the indirect 
consequence of increa ed production of nicLe’ 
anl gold Thus the presilent of the Inter 
na'ional Nickel Companv in a recent statement 


hareholde's ail In extractmg nickel 
pproxinUitc v t vo pounds of copper are 
overed for everv pound of mckel Thi 
ins that copper is now bein^ mine 1 at the 
of mor than HO ( 00 000 pounds per 
ir as the direct res ilt of prov id n'' the n ckel 
V required in diversified in ! l trial m ir! et 
uvbout the world 

The Rouvn area of Quebec is mother famou 
mnle Developed and omnallv organize! 
the proluction of copper low copper 
es and the increa in value of go d earned 
mam emphasis to le place 1 on old prodne 
n and copper vas rele ated to its pre ent 
n ition as V bv product Slanv of the 
n.tdian min e pro luce «mall quantities of the 
cioos metal — goH ilver platinum an! 
era of the platinum group — in their opI narv 
uinT operations an I the ale of the e pre 
03 m“taU has permitted he ma ntenance of 
e me al operations dur the depres ion 
The continued production of certain ba e 
tal re-mrdle s of demand ha compheat d 
wotl I mark ituaMon The low pro 
tioQ costs of such b> products ha« ofiered 
ous competition to the brnh-co t mine 
other countries and vanous mea uies have 
eo taken to off et thia competition In 
32 the I nited ''tate* fonrerl the dominat 
^ factor in the topper mark“t found it 
ce arv to impo e a dutv of 4 cents per 
and on al! imports of copper and other 
intnes have taken similar action to pro 
t dome tic production or to ail minmv 
colonial po e^s ons In recent months 
e tap 1 vam in outp it of low coat copper m 
rous p_rts of the world has forced pro 
rs to un lertake ne o’^iations for an mter 
tional a'^eement for the curtailment of 

The Wokld Copper Smaiios 
ft IS the cu- tomarv practice to devide world 
ppet consumption under two headings 
at comumed m the Lmted States amount 
g m normal years to approiimatetv oO 
et cent of the total and that consumed in 
her countries It is a commentarv both on 
he general trend toward world recoverv and 
n the part that electric power is play in 
e developments of the next few vears that 
jpper consumption in countries other than 
ue Lmted States dnnng 1934 was a a rate 
ucxce s of the peak vear 192'* Consumption 
in those countries in November amounted to 
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100 (>C0 ton tbr* hi^he t on record coni^ ir«l 
uith an a\crage nionthU consumption of 
So 00 ton in 192S is a further indirition 
of the upwanl trcnl m the u e of co] per 
the con- umption of electrical energv m Lrnadt 
I non 20 per cent al o\e the record of 1929 
Ifhile part of the amount produced i ton 
sunied in electric boiler' e\ en this u c of 
electric power implies increase 1 use of copper 
products 

In spite of tl e high nte of consumption 
unofficial estimate^ of copper «tocts m countries 
other than the bnited States ha\e increase! 
b% 5 750 tons since Jannars 1 19^1 There 
IS some question moreover regardin** the 
extent to which the high November record 
in fore' n copper consumption was influenced 
br purchases in anticipition of the prop sed 
copper cartel Preliminan discU'sions of 
plans for international control of copper ha\e 
been m progress over a period of month and 
the final meeting wiU tate place in New i ork 
in laniiatv 

There are four principal ource of copper 
— South \fnca Chile Canada and the I. mted 
States The output in the first three conn 
trica has shown rapid expansion during the 
past Tear and the percentage increases in 
African and Chilean productioo ha\<. been 
greater than that in Canada Part of the 
growth 13 attributed to the rapiditv witl u-hicb 
the famous Rhode lan mines have been placed 
on an operating basis Costs of production 
in these countries ate i en low and it is e<ti 
mated that present world prices of approxi 
mat eh se\en cents per pound provide an 
ample profit marpn for Ina^^ mines 

'•ince these South African and Chilean mines 
are primarily producers of copper their output 
can be more or less readilv adju ted to change 
in world demand and these countries accord 
ingh wiU forced to bear the brunt of anv 
programme to balance world production and 
consumption Canadian producers while 
anxious to co-operate point out that unless 
the w orld is, prepared to do without its snpp! cs 
of other nece«sarj metals their output of 
by product copper cannot be reduced Ihis 
ptol lem has been recogmzed bx the other 
countries interested in the curtailment of 
output and a proposal will be laid before 
the conference tn J anuarv wl ereby American 
and other foreign producers of copper will 
endeacour to o%ercome this difficulty Under 
th s arrangement a joint pool will be fo med to 
purchase Canad sn bj product copper as it 
Js offtred anl to hold it off the marXet until 


conditions warrint its s,ile 41thou_h such 
a plan appears fo ha\e the disadiantages 
inherent m the accumuhtion of stocks which 
max overhang and depress the market it is 
considered the mo't practical method of re 
mot II g one of the major obstacles to m inter 
national aTj^eement 

\sile from this propo ed pool to holt 
Canadian stock* few details of the curtailment 
pro<’ratnme to be di cus«ed at the New iork 
meeting have been announced It is under 
«tood however that the organization miv 
follow the sy stem which h is been succe«sfulh 
appliel b> the International Tin Committee 
which control world output of that metal 
On this basm production quotas for each 
signatory of the agreement would be fixe! 
quarterly in relation to estimated world con 
sumption Reports van a« to the degree of 
rcsirjcfum that wjlJ be imposed but it i* 
gfDcrailv 1>ehe\etl that the o'lginal reduction 
in output Will be 20 per cent 4s far as the 
I mted States concerned the plm will 
prohall} involve the restriction of exports 
and the regulation of output in order to prevent 
accumulation of stocks from current production 

The present situation m the Lnited fctates 
Is pracfirallv tie reverse of that in other 
comitnes 1 rices are high consumption has 
fallen ofi and output is being maintained at 
low lev els 3 n view of the increase m eousum 
ption ID other countries during the p3»t vear 
however it is logical to assume that any gam 
in industrial activitv in the United btates 
will see an even more pronounced gam m the 
lue of copper 

The price for Blue Eagle copper which 
IS produced imder the conditions established 
by the N R 4 has been mamtamed at nme 
cents per pound substantially above world 
parity Since the United States Covernment 
will pvacha&e no article w hich w not guaranteed 
to contain only Blue Eagle copper few 
producers care to u-se other copper m ordinary 
products which may ultimatelv be offered 
for sale to the Government Stocks of this 
other copper have al«o been reduced by ex 
ports Of course other copper does not 
command a premium 

In the face of lo v consuifiption and poor 
demand the Blue Eagle topper price has 
been maintained by the curtailment of produc 
tion Since the middle of ''eptember primary 
producers have waived their quotas and pre 
ferente has been given to the output of custom 
smelters, and producers of reclaimed copper 
This vviiver will remain in forte at lea t until 
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Januarj 31, 1135 The-’e raea^ares ha\e been 
taken becaose the “weighted average co«t'. 
of copper production jn the United btates are 
estimated at 8 9 cents per pound and m mdm 
dual ca^es the cost is eyen higher The high 
cost of production is due to the chemical 
complexity of the ore«, the elaborate technical 
equipment required and the Telativelj high 
labour costs Since the domestic ‘•itnation 
1-3 under the firm control of the Code Authority 
United States interest in the world restriction 
programme arises principally from large rave'd 
inents m Mexican African and South American 
mines 

The following tables show production 
stocks and consumption from 1928 to the 
present time It will be noted that prodnction 
tt as m exce s of consumption from 1928 through 
1932 and stocks increased accordinMv The 
decline m stocks m 1933 and 1934 amounts 
to about 35 per cent of the amount at the 
peak A second notable fact is that although 
Umted States consumption is normally about 
equal to that of the rest of the world it w 
now oa]> sbghtlr mote than half as much 
Mhile the oTerwhelrmng bulk of the «urplu> 
IS being held m the Umted btates it has been 
the falling oS in United States consumption 
which was the largest factor id producing 
the surplus The column showing consumption 
m other countries is remarkably e\en. coosi 
denng the \ioleoce of the depression the cor 
respondius column for the Lniteil States 
contains the Molent ftuctutation 


4\opld Mining Fpodiction of foppui 
(Loriff typs — OOO oiPt^t i) 

Canada \fnca bo ifh I cited It or!d 
Acienea States Total 

1928 88 128 3o0 &18 1,717 

1929 102 lol 2o8 S)5 1,820 

19J» 135 ll>2 270 014 l,o4S 

931 130 lal ’67 468 1,328 

932 112 127 I2fi 228 8/0 

1933 12-> 16j 120 210 902 

I93t» 158 — 1 24.1 

M OPLD COPPEP ( 0\SI UFTfON 

(Lopg tjpf — COO cDiiit d) 

United Other Total 

Sts'es Conntne^ 

1928 67o 918 1798 

1929 989 896 1 $3? 

1930 722 824 1 546 

1931 o36 720 1 236 

(932 300 6« «62 

1933 34o 780 1 12o 

1934 * 370 860 1 230 

OoppEB Stocks 

2»of*h Other 

ft South Ur'at Countries Tolsl for 

APTiea Bntain Harie Japan these coun 
France tn** 

28 6MS6 7,617 2 384 6 362 81 /81 

>9 171 320 7 284 o IQs 14 109 10 878 

to 367 17a 8 sOo 3 895 4 381 384 248 

81 S44 278 23 920 9 83o "814 58 >Sj2 

ti 072 791 41,064 b So’ 3,409 628 915 

83* 0*3000 34 014 5.0'tOn* 

«• 3>4 00O+ — — 400 •VKl* 

* Fstunated 

* Norember 30 


Notes from London. 

Indian Groundnut Trade. 


— The pre cmin’nt position of India 
a« a producer and exporter of croundnut/i is 
death shown in the Imperial Economic Com 
mittee •« lateet published Sut\e\ — that on 
‘(iTOundmit Products (HM Stationerv Office, 
4< neh This ^oIume continues the Com 
inittee « exanunation of world prodnction and 
trade in otl-eeds and vegetable oils Two 
(acts in the world trade stand out first, the 
great increase — nearlv threefold — m the world 
trade in thi« coromoditv as compared with 
pre n ar, and secondii , the still greater increase 
in imports into Germany , which in 1929 aud 
in 1930 were nearh ten times the quantities 
imported pre t\ar India «upphed the larger 
part of the mcrea'e in world trade In 1933, 
one half of the exports of groundnuts and 
groundnut oil originated in India 


The Surie. quotes the export figure' of 
roundnuts through Bntnh and Fren"h ports 
IS shown in the returns of the sea borne trade 
fCntisb India but adds that these figures do 
lot include the exports throuf'h ports m Portu 
TiPse India or the Kathiawar State* Accord 
ng to the Sujver, th^ae ex[>orts amounted 
ro some 169,OCO tona in 1933, or slishth more 
han a quarter ol the total exported otherwise 
ID that vear from India In the peak vear 
1923 29 export •> from India exceeded a million 
tons In the worst year of the depression, 
1132 33 total exports had fallen to o63 000 
tons This also was the tear m which India s 
chief competiU-r M e't Africa, suffered n ost 
In both areas a recoiera in export trade took 
place in 1933 34, but this was relatnely more 
marked in 4Ve't Africa than m India — Meet 
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\frica (Erilnh and French) exporting 5'>5000 
tons, as compared with 74i 000 tons frorelrdia 
A'adras where groundnuts were first griwn 
111 India IS still the chief producin’ rea 
Froduction there lo about iwice as greit 13 in 
anj other proMoce Pomha\ (inchidin the 
States , Hsderabad and Burma together with 
Madras account for almost the whole Indian 
crop Their production showeil a fonr fold 
increase in the twent\ \e^r from Hid to 
1^34 

France till remsiiia t'^e largest 'viiort 
market for the Indian crop aUhoiish “in 
increased prowrtion of her supplies 1 on 
comes from her Me't \fricsn colonics The 
NetheiKnds and ( crmanc which, priori > the 
Mar took \er\ small quantities ire n«v 
important markets In addition to the export 
of croundimts India has a laraer export trade 
in cake than am other grounlnut produ ing 
fOuntr\ Exjxjrts < f groundnut oil are small 
Morld trade reached its peak to 1931 hut 
declined xer\ suddenh in 1932 '“■mte then 
recover\ la» been txkin,. place and is 
apparenth still continuini' The check to 
world trade has not ho\ce\er matenallj 
decrcised production In the xear ending 
3Iarch 1934 the production of nuts m India 
was returned at o^er three million tous for 
the first time Fortunateh for world trade, 
stocks of ^ruundnuts do not tend to accum date 
oxer lung period lu ell producing couitnes 
ai elastic 1 ome demand exists which unJoiibt 
edl> enshles producers to meet rapid and 
marked changes in external demand The 
Siinev shoe s that local consump’ion m Inaia, 
which nomi-llv accounts for about one-liaH 
of the c’op, increased to about three quarters 
in the ctars ending March 1933 and 1931 
France and Oe-mam are the largcstrmporten. 
of groundnuts taking together ove’ 70 per 
cent of the world imports in 1933 Except 
in 1928 and 1^*29 when German) took the 
keaA, Emnce Vias a’maTs been the VdTge«l no 
Dort“r Moreo'er these imports ha\e steaiWv 
increased during the last ten xears whi'st the 
quantities imported into Germany have finctu 
ated violentl) The next two thiel importing 
countries — the Giated Kingdom and the 
Netherlands — together imported m 1933 jess 
than German> 

The Surcec anaijses the trades both in 
groundnut oil and in cake In rounection 
with the former it supplies interesting details 
of the quantities of different oils and fats n ed 
in the manufacture of margarine, compound 
lard and soap m the Uiuted Kingdom ir each 
of the jears from 1927 to 1933 The figures 


gixen illustrate the interchaugeibihtx of the 
Tanoiis oils and fits Prices of groundnuts 
and of groundnut oil are largel) affected bv 
the prexaihn’ prmes of other oils and fst« 
From the record of quarterly prices extending 
bick to 1911 it appears that the lowest le'el 
was reached in 3Iarch 1934, since which date 
lecoien has taken place, vet in Sep* ember 
1934 the i holesale pnee of groundnuts 
was le-v. than two thirds of the rates prevailing 
in September 1911, 1912 and 1913 Morld 
prices of these xegetable oil eeils and oils 
haxe uiidoiibtediv been adierseli affected 
during the last two )ears bi the restrictive 
measures on the output and consumption of 
nargarine and lard substitutes introduced 
in eiera! European countries with the object 
of rxisins the local pnees of butter and lard 
Artificial Fertilizers 

Nitrogen potash phosphates and lime are 
the DiO't important elerrents m agnculture 
UTiile It I unusual to find a soil deficient in 
certain other elements Dece«sari for plant 
growth It IS b) DO means uncommon to find 
one lacking one or more of tl ose named aboie 
In times of financisl stress man) phnters feel 
inclined to reduce what should be routine apph 
cation of fertilizers on the grounds of expense 
This IS a short sighted policy in that succeed 
mg crops show a falling off in both quantit) 
and qiiaUtj A judicious increase in the use of 
artificials will often make the difference between 
a small and a large profit and so tide the planter 
oier a lean period 

Mo t fertilizers supph one plant food onli, 
but Calcium. Cjanamide supplies two, as in 
j'^dition to nitrogen eachewt of C)ananiide 
contains the equivalent of 120 fts of chalk 
It 13 A well known fact that «mal! frequent 
dressiniR. of lime hsxe more effect than ocen 
sional heavy ones The lime contained in 
Cxananude is in a very fineh dixndcd state, 
wbirii increases itb axadabiblx and its tapatit) 
for correcting the aciditv of sour soih, while 
Its highU active nature makes it of value m 
weed destruction and m the control of certain 
pests and diseases 

In the soil C)anaTnide undergoes a aeries of 
changes the net result of which is to produce 
\ steidx supply of nitrogen for the plant 
Leaching of valuable plant foods i' thus largely 
prevented 

There can be little doubt that the increa'cd 
ose of fertilizers would materially reduce the 
cost of production and thus enable asiicultural 
products to be sold at a profit eveu during 
periods when low prices prevail 
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Life \ss’’PANCb Lvp^vsio^ 

Life d«surance pcnarea are too often con ideted 
Mi »ncuo as though the) had no significance as 
an industrial mirror or an index of national 
prosperity In point of fact the first hatch 
of the returns for 1931 husine«s s^hou ed cWrK 
enough the result of an itnproxement in trade 

Innearh all the published return the number 
of policies issued increa ed This suggests 
m view of the fact that in one or two instances 
the\alue of new business shows a decline that 
man) new policies were for smaller capital 
amounts — taken out bv those earning moderate 
incomes 

In the majont) of case the figures showed 
a considerable improsement upon tho«e for 
1933 Particular attention natnralh con 
centrated on the acbiesement of Prudential 
A‘ssurai!ce in t'onpin^ rth muvd 

for new sums assured in the ordinary branch 
It must be remembered hoy\eyer that life 
insurance in'* the si ape of endov men had 
achiesed considerable ] opularity as a medium 
of inyestment a® well as of insurance This 
has been accentuated b) the fall in interest 
rates 

The significance of these results for the 
investor is oImous enough Generali) speak 
mg insunnce equity shares are «till worth 
purchasing at current rates though the market 
should be clo«el) watched They represent 
a hedge against a fall m tie gilt edged 
market 

I ME Lobu Ridpell 

It IS with sincere regret that we record the 
death of Lord Riddell at the comparatiaelv 
early age of sisl) nine lie will be chiefly 
remembered as a great hiimaiutaiian and for 
his distinmiished eryice to the Fnqire With 
his \ast newspaper interests — he was chairman 
of the ^ewspaper I ropnetors kssocution anl 
of tl e hews of the A^orld Ltd f eo Newne 
Ltd C Arthur Pesrson and a number of 
other companies — I ord Ri Idell was the modem 
Fall er ol Fleet Street and was closely 
identified with workin'^ journalists through 
the I rev> Club of yvhich he was preilent 
At the memorial sen. ice which yras lei I at 
St Bride « Church Fleet Stree so great was 
the crowd that many well known people were 
unabk to obtain adnit ion If joumali m 
was jus busme«s the relief of suffering was 
tl e thing wl icli lay neare t to his heart said 
the yicar the Rev Arthur Taylor in an 
address eulogising Ivord Riddell s work 


hi 

Royo ( OMPETmox in Ixdu 
The question of road competition with the 
Iways was referred to by 31r T M Ren lei 
the meeting of the Assam Bengal Railway 
Ihcgave two instances in which the Railway 
affected In I pper As^am the diaer lori of 
{he from railway to rner has been made 
ille bv the motor lorra while at the 
Ithern end of the line it is understood that 
r ad Is to be constructed from Chitta ong 
t mng parallel with the Dohazan Branch of 
t Railwaa Air Rendel utops the lo 
t ination of all triffic services m In li -.o 
t they will supplement and not coirpeti 
h one another The question of competition 

* referred to in the sketch proposals for the 
t ure admii istratiou of Indian Railviays and 

* Air Rende’ s ynew the recommen lation on 
’■f « sii^ect j/ earned oiir w ilJ far tow ir Js 

* systematic treatrreut of the transport 
I blem 

Ltoy i) Lint 

n the coair e of 1931 LIumI s Lit ha 
ipleted two hundrel year of continuous 
1 I lication It made It? first appearance fr m 
yds Coffee Hone m Lombard treet 
mg the year 1734 A 4 'n pa^c illustrited 
' ntenar) booklet entitled II a Ti la I 
/tifiGa cite ] ”34 1934 has been prepare 1 
<• 1 is new bemo circul ited among the shippm 
I y bull ling and in urance communitie 
t oughout the world It de cribf? the rise 

* I dey elopment of IlovdsList inldetsils 
^1 many features contained in its pages to da\ 

' icS ju tifv its claim to be a coniplete dailv 

I (iping newspaper 

l>EATn OF Dp ISIDOB SCHFFTELOW ITZ 
The death occurred in O'cforl on December 
I at the age of 59 of Dr Isidor Scheftelowitr 
Ustmgui bed scholar of Indian and Iramin 
{ ilology and of the comparatiye history of 
igions He was main)) concernel with 
die Sanskrit the ^nd Ayesti and Zoroas 
^ amsm and the Hebrew 01 1 Te lament 
' it he was also at home in the general phUolo<n 
‘ Iiannii lanma^c? and in Aramaic Armenian 
A d Slayomc Dr ®cheftelowitz came to 
tngUnl in 1®33 as a refugee from Germany 
' ecame attached as a teacher to the Afonte 
‘ore College Ram'gite and al o lectureil for 
*he Board of the Faculty of Oriental Languages 
«.nd Relimons in Oxford In tbis latter con 
•ection he was attached to Palliol Collece 
This summer he moved \rith Ins famil) "to 
f'xford as he had been appointed to dchver 
A course of lectures on Zoroastrianism 



The International Labour Organization in 1934. 

Review of Work Accomplished 


^eic Delhi 14'A Jamary 193j— T he 
19 34 w as an important one in the hi f (»i\ of the 
International Labour Organization 
Fntry f>f Uinlid £t '’n20th 

\.ugu«t 1934 the Uniterl ''tate^^ olcnllr 
accepted membership of the Oiganizatioo 
and a month later the U ^ S H al o a juired 
membership b\ Mrtue of it< entry into the 
League of Nations Afghanistan and Euuador 
became member® in ‘September of the jenr 
Thu-s 62 nations no« belong to the ’nter 
national Labour Organization which has 
therefore reache 1 a decisne stage on its waj 
to becoming definitelv a unner^al institution 
i lareift ei t of (lox n i> j Jkd — It® unner 
sal character ha moreorer been eni}hi«ized 
witlun the structure of the f rgamzation itself 
as a result of the coraine into forte of the 
amenlment of the Treaty ot Tcace — the 
application of which ha’ rem<.ined m 
smperse for twelie vears—allowing 
the election for tl e first time of in 
enlarged CoNerning Body This new form 

uTcs a closer collaboration of the < o\em 
merits employers and rorker of extra 
European countnes 

New Ixfehfis I — Th se derelopnieuTs will 
afford the Organization greiter po sibihties of 
success in connection with the problems raised 
bv the depres ion throughout the world which 
owing to thcir great and sirying scope can 
only be dealt with propcrlj b) an institution 0 ^ 
worldwide extent it is evident tha* the 
effective participation of the Imted tales 
Will on the one hand preside tie Or-’iniza 
tion with sen valuable information on the 
areat effort of economic recoD®tnic1ion which 
IS being earned on bs f re®i lent Roosevelt a 
Admimstration and sshich interest all other 
countries and on the other hand will bnng 
new life and viewpoints into the international 
discussion of the steps to be taken to combat 
stagnation of economic life and consequent 
unemployment 

Detuaion of Hours of —This wiD be 
particular!) noticeable m dealing with the 
prollem of hours of work one of tic chief 
tasks of the Or-’amzaf ion and one mconnection 
With which the Lnited *^13168 has acquired 
mo t V aluable first hand experience At its 
1934 Session the International Labour 
Conference took no definite decision on the 
question but it w as again placed on the agenda 


of the 193 j Session in a form which is somewhat 
analogous to the American svstem of codes 
since It amis at the adoption of a Convention 
providing for the reduction of hours of work 
throQgliout the sphere of economic activity 
but allowing the apjlication of the reform 
mdimtry bv mdustrj with the adaptations 
apnropnate to each case At its 1934 
Se ion moreover the International Labour 
Conference achieved definite progress m this 
field bv adopting a Convention on the tcduc 
tion of hours of work in aiitomitic sheet glass 
works — to the same effect as the one it adoptel 
IQ for tl e limitation of hours of work 

in coal mines It is hope I to secure the partial 
rev« ion of this Utter Convention in order to 
facilitate its ratificstion 
Con iU->Tt cilofl >' in 1934 — In another 
field also equally allied to the social conse 
quences of the depression the Conference 
this vear obtained an important success bj 
adopting an International Convention on 
unemplov ment lu-surance and as«i tance for the 
UDemplo)ed All the States which ratify the 
Convention are bound to set up a avstem wnicn 
will ensure that persons involuntarily uneni 
ploved shall have either a benefit (compul orv 
or voluntary insttrance' an allowance (a«<ist 
ance' or a combination of the two At the 
same Session the Conference extended the 
scope of the 19'’ J Convention on compensation 
for occupational diseases so as to include 
adlitional processes one of the diseases so 
adled being silicosis it also adopted a partial 
revision of the 1919 Convention prohibiting 
the ni«ht vvotk of women which left the genera! 
lines of the Convention untouched but uia le 
certain minor chanses with a view to facilitat 
ing ratification bv a larger number of countries 
The total number of Conventions adopted bv 
this years Conference was therefore four 
it also accomplished the first stage m the 
preparation of two Draft Conventions to be 
submitted to the 1933 Session for adoption 
One of these concerns the conservation of 
pension rights of migrant workers and is ^ 
question of particular interest for countries 
having a verv complete system of social legisla 
tion The other aiming at the prohibition of 
the employment of women m underground 
work in minea is on the contrary , msmlv 
important for coimtneo vvlich arv, yet only 
m the first stages of industrial development 
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The contrast pre^^ented by these two problem^ 
la charactenstic of the wide fi*Id of a'^ion 
of the Or'^Dization 

A^e da fcr 193o Co fere ce Nn'ii Lal-o r 
— No legs 'I'Tuficant la the cl oice of the o*her 
qnestion^ which the GoveiTun" Podv of *h 
I L 0 has decided to hmi" to the attention of 
the Internat onal Libonr Conference for the 
first time in 193o the agenda of the Se« ion 
compnae” besides the problems of the un 
emplo)nient of vouns per^ns nnd hohdsTs 
with pav the recrmtinj; of nitiTc laboni in 
colonies and m other territories nhere labour 
conditions are iroilar The I L 0 has drawn 
up carefulh documente 1 reports on these 
Tarious problems to serve as a ha la of di cus 
Sion b) the Conferenc® It has alao made 
prelimicarr studies of general questions suit 
able to be brou'’ht before the Confereace at a 
later date such a* saf tv of workers m the 
building in lu trv the employment of children 
la the cinematograph industry the recruitin" 
and placing of ml Tant workers, collec iveatree 
meats etc 

St dies aid r<‘j>'rti P tlh'' I rr' — Al o 
entirely apart from anv proposal for inter 
national levulations thelLO hasmve tivated 
in the light of the experience atreadv e^ineii 
m many countries the nece 'ari lines of a 
rational public works policv aimed at amelio 
rating unemploiment an 1 creating new econo 
ime activity In this connection it roav I<c 
recalled that this s ear 8 «e ion of the Confer 
ence adopted a resolution in fat our of b tter 
co-operation m this field between ^tate The 
principal studies which the I L 0 publi be 1 
durinw the vear dealt with the orpamzition oi 
'^ocnl Service* in ‘’1 countne Industnal 
H)giene (an account of the ba ic pnnaples o 
general reg'ilations for indn trial health 
International Comparisons of Co t of Linn" 
International Standards of Labour StatutJC* 
Hours of ^\ork in Postal Telephone anl 

k b-id constitution i hke a fire or flood 
The houv'holder and th** cUizen ou**!* no* to 
quit the s«enc of „rtion lest their pre ence 
ihonld Ee construed into an oTcial r^togmtion 
if the calamiti An impo ed constitution 
aflecta tie people anl tl eir fortunes id just 
the same wav a* an j 'reed or® To work the 
one is no !e-ss a date than to work th® other 
perhaps it i more Techmcallv it ina\ be 
desenbed as co-opemtion with Government 
In one c"«e co-ope’-ation bnng-* pleasure 
enthusiasm faction in the oth®r it ts 
a duty to ones counfnmen perfonntfd under 


T le^raphic I ndertakiUp etc From the 
ntific standpoint the I L 0 continued to 
w wnth the great? t attention the effort 
trial and economic reconstruction m th® 
I ed State* and it publi bed a new an 1 
f icularlx important stu Iv on tbi-> object 
(ra El T ftat < cuniri s P port 

r hipai — Further the report of one of the 
tant Director* of the Office Mr Fernand 
A rette on So lal Aspects of Indu->trMl 
I lopment in Japan arou ed the create t 
1 re t in all inlustiial commercial arl 
1 ar circle the more o a it was a fir>t 
c nbntion toward th® olution of the 
tton* of competition an 1 andarcL of 
1 which have an en almo t everywhere 
c "to the rapid mdtn trial deaelopmeut of 
t un countnes that until recenth had 
lined outidc the main currents of inter 
I inal tonipetition This question wa» f'c 
tiv rai td at tie 19J4 '*e ion of the 
1 mitional Laboui Conference and at meet 
of the Oove'uin Bewiv bv 1 le^jates of all 
p-» and from all part* of the w r!d The 
i progre 3 achieved in 1931 bv inter 
r *nal social lep» ition in e\tra European 
\tties. cannot be too "reatl etnpha i«d 
I tbi connection Of o7 raMtications of 
< entiOQ:. which were rgiterel liinng 
t ear It were bv countries of I atm America 
1 3 bv China 

hnfiar s Ui ^i'' » — If t the e develop 
n jU at® added the \t it of the Director 

0 th® International Labour Oifice Mr 
H old Butle* m the spring to Rumania 
F ana ..nd Au^-O lain and in the autumn 
« heCmtedMute and Mexico the mi ons 
c Mr Maurette to Japan and those made bv 

oils odicials of the Ofljee to South America 
ill be found that a rteady tendency towards 
ver*alitv stands out defimteh as the 
! Img feature of the activity of the I L 0 
1931 

cultv •‘nd di coungeni ut hut not nece* 
h fro n a de ire to help tae ( ovemment 
enjov Its 1 onour and patronage MTiat 

1 ters !•> not the action i elf but the spirit 
» th® motive behii I it 

Bt Hon a S SriMVasa SaSTBU 


Pu la IS hkelv to become an awful warning 
t the wor’d of what the de truction of Intel 
1 tnal \ntah*^v ma\ mean to a country No 
L ental life can po on without freedom to 
cntici«e — HEM EL1.S 



International Labour News. 

India’s Studies in Industrialism 


I L O Ipiiian B anch Delht 12th 

Fe^iniary 1*^35 — The announcement of the 
new Tanking of the ei<»ht Stites of chief mdai 
trial importance nece-.-sitated bv the entrv of 
the Lnited States of Vmerica an! Soviet 
Ru««ia into the International Labour drgaiu 
zation was one of the most important demions 
taken bv the Governing Bods of the 1 L O at 
its Januarv Session The Go\emin_. Bodv, 
after desoting two pm ate sittings to the 
consideration of the reports on the question bv 
experts bised on certain official tabl 3 and 
fitistica adopted by 2t sotes to I {that of 
the Cinadian delegate) the following rcsolii 

The Oovermnz Body hsTin" considered the reports 
submitted bv its deers coDcermnz the ren>ioD ol the 
t d the ei-^ht **i»te3 of chief in lustnsl imporunce 
recognues that the ei ht States Afembee* of the Infer 
Latiosal Labour Organization of chief lodostnal 
impurtati e are ai the trench alphabe*ica) order — 
G«.rmani the Lnited States of \menca Creal Bnlain 
FiaTite India Tapaw Lnion of Sonet ^Kudist Pe 

S uhhes ^ccordiQglr the repre>eQUtiTes of the 

oven m*uts of the abore States will sit on the 
Govenatis Bodv as hoji the l■eemning of the next 
Session as repreNcntatires of the eight Members of 
chief industrial importance 

The ( otermng >od) aUo adopted a re«oIu 
tion to the effect that m view of the dc«irabi 
lit! of enabling the States which no longer 
tigiire in the li«t of ei<rht States of chief indu« 
trial imnortance to be associated with its 
work until the next election of the Gotemiog 
Body the tcpre«entatne9 of these Gosern 
ments houid be regarded as deputv members 
of the Coseming Bods Ihe old list estab 
lishel in 1922 which the late&t decision 
ahroguteo included the following States 
Belgium Canada France German} Great 
Britain India Italy and Japan the two 
displaced States are therefore Canada and 
Belgium 

Air Mahaim representatis e of the Covem 
ment of Belgium one of the displaced States 
discu«“ing the juridical and statistical aspects 
of the prohlerq asserted that from such stand 
points the position was confused and that the 
question was not oluble bv a trul} scientifi 
method He howeser pointed out that the 
political aspect of the question was more 
important According to him the entrv of the 
two new ‘states into the International Labour 
. Organization was of great significance tbe 
Lnited States 13 a great countrv where at the 
present time social and economic developments 


of the greatest importance were taking [lace 
and the other tlic USSR is the theatre 
of an amazing social development, and m 
formation as to the events there takins place 
wa-. \erv iiece ■'Ury for all countries Mr 
Alahaim asserted that no coiintr} was more 
strongiv attached to the I L 0 than Belgium 
and that it was in tbe spirit of proving that 
attachment ^new that his countrv would bow 
to the decision of the I L 0 

It 13 satisfactorv to note that despite the 
incipient challenge to its position entailed bv 
the admission of new members India becau=e 
of its great industrial importance is still 
assigned a place on the Governing Bodv and 
IS thus able to have a powerful voice in the 
inner counsels of the I L 0 and in the 
direction of its administrative maclunery and 
policv It vrss onlv as the result of a vigorous 
representation made by the Covemment of 
Indu that the countrv was given a seat on the 
Governing Bodv m 1922 This was satis 
factor} so far as it concerned India but there 
vet remained the criticism that non Furopean 
countries on the whole were inadequatelv 
represented To meet this criticism an 
amendment of Article S93 regulating the 
composition of the Governing Bodv, was 
cSected in 1931 hv which the membership of 
tbe Eoilv was increased from 24 to 32 the 
ratio of representation being kept as before 
namelv one half to repre ent t.overnments 
one quarter to rejiresent employers and one 
quarter to represent workers Of the sis 
teen persons representing Govemnients on 
the Governing Podv, eight are appomted bv 
the States ’Members of chief industrial im 
portance — the others being appointed bv 
States Members named b} the bovernment 
delegates to the International Labour Con 
ference excluding the delegates of the eight 
chief industrial countries The demand for 
additional representation made bv non Euro- 
pean countries was met m the new amendment 
b} tbe provision that six of the Ooveintnent 
representatives two of the emplovers repre 
sentatives and two of the workers represents 
tives shall h^ong to non Furopean States 
India s position is further strengthened b) 
the fact that the countrv has considerably 
increased its prestige at Geneva by the sobd 
contributions made bj successive Indian 
delegations to the various ses ions of the 
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IL Conference asalsot's the valuable services 
renderel W the Organization bj her repre 
sentatives on the Go\erning Bod> In recog 
mtion o(. his merits ‘^ir AtuI Chatterjee 
who vas for long India s representalue on the 
Ooacrning Bodv was nnanimou Ij electel 
president of the 10th Ses ion of the I L 
Conference held in 1927 while later ht. was 
also electei Chairman of the Go\erning Pod% 


tor 1931 both distinctions in the mternstionil 
phere accorded for the first time to an Indian 
utional India has at present three repre 
ntatives on the ( o^erI1lng Bod\ &ir B "N 
htra Government representative Air Davil 
) nilkar Fmjlojers representative and Air 
N A1 Joshi AAorkers representative and is 
I us enjoying the miximum representation 
this important bodj 


Notes on Rural Life 


By “ Son o 

A\ e referred to the suspicion ai 1 distru t 
with which the Alahatmas worl of riral 
reconstruction is vewed bv the Government 
Ihe Hallet Circular has evoked a rejlv from 
Mahatma Gandhi which characterized Ij 
that unique moral sensibilitj for whicl he 
(le»eiVL8 to be even idolize I He replied I 
should he very glad if the ( overnraent were to 
take the vvind out of mv sails Much of the 
worl that I propose doing is what C overnment 
ought to do Let Government do wl atever 
they can do onl} ’et not anvthiDg be super 
imposed on the people If Government helpc I 
me I could produce magical re ilt« but 
it could be possible onlv if thev helped me in 
the neht sjint There are so msm) wa)s in 
which they could help Ihev could help with 
the necessarj legislation But pray don task 
me to express any opinion on what Goveroment 
are doing I do not want to cntici«e their 
work If it were i ecessarj I shouH wti e 
to them ®o far as I am concernel m\ life 
IS an open 1 ook and there is al soIuteK nothing 
that I would keep secret from them Mhit 
dharmic worls spoken with the great hold on 
Dharma which is largely the Alahatma s AAe 
wonder if the Government of Inlia are bent 
upon creating imj^ossibL situvtions anl then 
'■hiftms the blame on to other® We have 
alwavs praved to tie Coveriiment to tale 
the Mahatma into their confidence foi non<» 
else can so vvholeheartedlj uiiho om himself 
to tl em fronted )e fo nd ife that ge of I cart 
tJal }e crnccv/cr On the other hani instead 
of allowing the Alahatma to do hi-> work un 
ham] ere 1 tliev will play the pirt of the C I D 
to hl^ village upliftinent woik H thev are 
anxious even as I andhi IS for the amelioration 
of our masses thev coull easily have summoned 
him for a conference to chalk out a well 
thought out programme of village recovery 
We arc tenijted to laugh as well as to weep 
at the inserutal le ways of our Government 


he Soil” 

laugh because thev cannot sec the writing 
the wall before their eye® anl to weep 
cause thev put honest anl peace loving men 
1 women to needless anxietv and trouble 
Whit IS even more remarkable is that this 
ovement whirl is o mucli suspected an! so 
ch distrusted is enjovin^ the willing a Ivice 
d glad help of men of div ersc w av s of thought 
ofcbsor *am Higfuibotliam a ervant of 
le (overnment anl Sir Robert AlcCarri on 
listmgui lei retired servant of the ( overii 
ent — these arc alcttors to tl e cr me of tl e 
lahatma Wlntanilea Mai atma is to be 
ngritulated if It can induce Iligginbotl am 
1 1 McCarn on to 1 e accomplices in hi 
ratagem And looked at from a lifferetir 
I int < * V lew if the hv potl esis aduml rated 
the Hallet Cir ular is true the ( overnment 
lanh to great condemnation if it can drive 
Higginbotham anl AIcGarrison into the rani s 
f revolutionaries and overthrowers of the 
I oven ment 

frifessor '’am Higmnhoth.ini one of the 
1 le t figures thrft hue adornel our Govern 
ent service® writes as follows in the cour e of 
letter reproduced from the JIattjat — 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle to he over 
ome to day in v ilia e I n lia is the fundament vl 
lief that prepress in this age is possille in 
ther wor Is the fatalism that accepts tl ings a« 
1 ey are ai d has i o faith to believ e they can 
e bettered AAork without hope is dead 
the truest all economic truths the 
♦nmel viIUj,e woiker mu t carry with him 
the atmosphere of leading a forlorn hope 
I ut the atmosphere of faith and courage and 
lope tbit things can be bettered by our own 
effort and the faith in a God who is more 
V tiling to give good g fts to the children than 
if they are to ask for them Thev will be 
Ivtterelin no other way It h out of India s 
soil that her own people with their own efforts 
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can tal e enough *o make them ph^ <!icdlh fit for 
the ta«k'i of the new diy But direc 

tion 15 nece«sar> not from abo^ e and ont^idc 
but from those trained to «ee with the \illager? 
eses to «it where t''e vilbser 'it-» and together 
with him to 'hare m b'injng about a fuller 
richer life Here is the gT“atest field of en plo> 
ment for In ha s educated men and womei 
Mahatma Gandhi adds hr was of comment 
There is a great deal in this Viilh ahich 
e\et\ lover of the movement for the restora 
tion of \ilUge life to its proper status must 
heartilv avre“ 

* « s 

In Mew of the recent general upward trend 
< f prices of agncnltural produce the Madras 
Cabinet ha\e decided that the conce««ion to be 
ffrantel to rvota in the presidenct this vear 
hould H les. than that granted last sear 
La \ ear the CoTcmraent granted a conces 
ion of \s in the rupee on wet lands and 
charge for water taken for irnvstion in areas 
pttleil in or after I'^IS 19 and in other areas 
thes gave a concession of As 1 ‘ in the rupee 
This vear the f overomenf after the recent 
dLscnssion hsse decided to give a conces ion of 
Vs 1 ^ in the rupee for wet lands and in water 
rates mentioned ahose and C] in other 
ateds 

( arden U ids lu ^outh Eanars and Malabar 
will continue to enjov the concession of \s 2 in 
tl e rupee as last vear as the price of cocoanuts 
has not mitenallv improted 
In regard to drv a-^cssment in r)otwari 
areas the concession will he one anna in the 
rupee as last rear 

Tie total loss to the Covernment Ij the'c 
conces ions is estimated at Rs laklio as 
again«t Rs 60 lakhs last year 

Lut the MI f' s of Madras rightlv contend 
thit the economic depression is «»il1 pres ailing 
in all It \ mlenre and therefore demand 2 
rer^ 2 iue tc7ti,'=2(? ? It is sot po*ss h>e to sbsre 
the belief of the Government of Madras if the 
so called upward trend is not so perceptible 
as to necessitate a change of treatment of the 
I oor rvot 

Mr Candhi has started at one end 
and now we are starting at another Provided 
we both keep oS politics there is no reason 
whv »e should not eveutua'U cooperate 
and Iran form the coimtry for the better 
remarked Col Hardinge {Slember Fxecntive 
Council of the Indian Welfare Association) 
referring to a scheme for promo mg rural uphft 


and villa e education in th“ North. West 
frontier 1 roviucc b} the u<e of the radio 

The Indian \illa"e Melfare Association of 
which I ord Halifax (formerh Lord Irwin who 
was \icerov of India; is the President has 
arrango 1 to use the Peshawar ^Vireles5 Station 
(or an hour ilailj for broadcastmg programmes 
to 15 Select villages within th“N M P Province 

The exp rimeut is to be continued for a 
year under the direction of Col Noel (Director 
of Agriculture North West Frontier Province; 
and it K stated that if it proves successful 
the Government of India will afford facilities 
for inaugurating simi/ar work in other places 

There i< practicallv no field of human activ itv 
where a certain amount of corruption will not 
be in \(K;ue Indiv idualj and not societies an- 
unimpeachably honest for in everv committee 
or board of management there will nlwavs be a 
lew who »re likelv to lose the hi^^^t objective 
in pursuit of a lower one It is neccssarr that 
(he finances of anv local board organization 
must be subject ta close and careful scrutiny 
Coiiimentirg the decision to introduce «tatn 
tof) measures to prevent chairmen of ^ illave 
Committees from mi appropriating taxes and 
rents taken m Ceylon a? a etep in the right 
direction the Cejlon Dai^j Aeic« writes 
editorullv as follow* 

Such a precautionarv measure was in fact 
loo* overdue if oulv those- who had a voice in 
policv were de nous of saving the A illave 
Committee svstem it«elf from public nhcule 
For tlioogh the suitabilitv of local government 
hv ^ illage Cominuruties has from ancient dav* 
stood the tej.t of time m thu> coimtrj yet the 
smooth working of the whole svstem depends 
largclv on the conduct of Cliaiimen of the 
Committees femce in the first instance thev 
are the officers directly responsible for the 
collection of taxes and rents the clean alminis 
tratioii of viUs*e aSaifs rests on the view these 
Chaismea adopt towards the use and abuse of 
public funds It is too well known that there 
ate Chairmen who though not guiltj of flagrant 
fraud are still susceptible to the habit of 
retaimng in their hands for uudne periods of 
time large sums of monev collected as taxes 
and tents Even Government kgent* mtk 
whom these momes are deposited bj ^ illage 
Chanmen cannot be unaware of this pernieiotis 
practice though under the present conditions 
Revenue Officers have no legal power to prevent 
such temporary misappropriation But de'pite 
these loopholes which could be taken advantage* 
of by irresponsible Chairmen the new ^ ills?* 
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Commanitics Orlinanre contains no provisions 
to ensure an effective remedj Vn up to date 
system of accounts and clo«e anti frequent 
aulitm" would naturalh be the only method 
of preaenting mala Immi^trat on in any tjpe 
of local governing institu'^ion where time and 
distance stand in the way of immediate control 
by the centra! authorities Ihis for instance 
is the effpctiie policy of the Piitish Mimstry 
of Health in maintaining the good admini tra 
tion of the minv local organizations scattered 
throughout the countij and responsible to it 
Super! isioii of more expeditious accounting 
by ^ illage Committee Chairmen and an 
organized audit sjstera would mean increase! 
expenditure hut tfe money would le a cU 
spent n achieaing the object of pnritv in 


\ 11 age administration Ihe mere proiision 
f funis for village amenities woul I haae no 
eneficial results as long as the existin'^ 
achin r\ lavs ojen weak inindel ^ C Chair 
n to great temptation 

Ihe experience of Cevlon an 1 the remarks 
e paper offers on the new proaision to check 
rruption have lessons to teach us in this 
mtrv r ocal Board finances are the w orst 
naged in tins rountrv in it we include oiir 
lage Pdiichayit finances Stern mcisurcs, 
iplinarv action and Ic 'a! safeguards are 
ess„rv even in this co intn to prevent the 
management of T oc il Boards e trust 
I polPicuiH an! legislatures will take the 
t from Cejlon and haste i to repair our 
n house in time 


Economics of St ?ar Industry. 

Sugar Excise Dui Amendment 


V New Delhi message states that an amend 
Went to the Su^ar (Fxcise Duty) Ordci 1931 
has been made which proa ido« that the I ocal 
Government may empow et an) o I cer of any 
department under its control to search anj 
place vessel or cart or means of tomevance 
for Bugir liable to diitv and to sei^e and remove 
or detain any sugar in respect of which it 
appears to them that dutv should ha\e been 
but has not 1 een levied or that anv conlraven 
tion of provi ions of the ket or of Migar (Excise 
Dutv) Orlcr 1931 has occurred 
Su^APCs^P TV Bpnc al 
T he jute inlustry of Bengal its mainstay 
IS passing through a period of unparallelle 1 
depression The decline in the denuiid for 
jute and the precipitous fall in th jnceofthat 
commodity due to excessne prolurtiou durinv 
the hst four jears have worsened the condition 
an 1 ^ c< mj lete paral) is 1ms taken hold of 
that industry Businessmen are naturally 
agitato 1 as to what to do AVhile supei human 
efforts are needed and are eyen made to save 
the jufe industry from utter collapse it is but 
neccssar) that the in lustnaTj^ts of Bengal 
should turn th ir attention to an alternative 
inUistrv Mr 51 P Ginlht the Icame I and 
able Sc retarv of the In ban Sugar Mills 
Issocntion of Calcutta has come forward with 
a scheme for the intro luction of sugarcane as 
an optional crop The various points that art 
m favour of the c tablishmcnt of that mlnstrj 

in Eciigalare enumervted by Mr Candhi who 

'piotes the Indian Sugar Committee Report 


f the efficiency of the Bengal cane grower 
lairly high 

The Consumf? s Point of \ iEi\ 
k writer to the Mahraltn has made out a 
for the consumer of Indian sugar He 
given figures to show the steep fall in the 
ortsof lava sugar and the swollen dividends 
he various su^ar companies Stiff he says 
Indun Sugar mill owners are rlamnurin, 
s ill greater protection 
W bat an enormous evton* of exploitation of 
t e consumers has taken place under the shelter 
f protection * It is high time that some 
ck were placed on ®iich eNjIoitation before 
‘ thei protcctio is giv en to an) of the in lus 
t es Either All indiis'^rv desencs to live or if 
IS not effluent an 1 capable of Ii\ iiig except 
dec e\c ptioinllv artificial conlitious it 
ull cease to exi t altogether There can 
1 no avrapathv for mer exploitation as such 
The exploited consumers will do well to take 
mediate note of it The) should see that 
ch things do not take nlace any further in the 
me of the interests of the country The 
riff Boarl al o will do well to keep the 
terests of the consumeis before their eyes 
I fore they consider anv of the proposals made 
the manufacturers 
PorTiim Protection \skfd For 
The (iilian Sugar Mills kssociation and the 
he Indian Sugar Producers Asso lation 
representing about ninetj sugar factories in 
Inlia anl Burma have jointly submitted 
to the Goyernraent of India a 5Iemorandum 
drawing their attent on to the grave danger 
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to Tshich the Indian Sii^ar indu^tn 13 open 
m the face of Ja\anese import* and prices 
Thev point out that since March 19^4 the 
import of foreign sugar into Indn which was 
steadily declining sin''e the increase of import 
dutv and its subsequent enhancement has 
been increa ing in alarmina proportions 
Along with this increase in the quantity of 
imports Jaaa has been following a p bc\ of 
price cutting as well Thev u^ tl at the 
bugar indu'trj in thus country is threatened 
with a grave crisis and the ( o\ eminent of ndia 
slould still further increase their import 
dut\ and preient dumping The in im ne 
(Calcutta^ has thus evplained the effect of the 
Jasantve pohev on Indian industri — 

The sureea ive and continuous reductions in 
Ja\a prices at the port towns has natnralh 
had to he followed I ^ reduction* in the prices 
obtained for Indian made sugars an I these 
prices are now at such a level that after 
pr \ i Ima for transport charges and esci«e 
dutv there is little or no mars'll! of proM left 
for Indian factories In this connection note 
should be tahen of the repcrcu 'ion on the 
agriculturists tf the import dutv w not 
increased The price of sugar vmH be lower 
and man) of the factories niU not find it 
possil le to continue manufacture Comspond 
ing to the low price of «ugar the sugarcane 
prices will also decrease and the agriculturists 
will suffer on account of low prices In regard 
to the factories that will cease operating the 
agncnlturbts will not be able to eJI their 
produce at all The objective of the Tariff 
Board to protect the agriculturist' will thii' 
be nulbfiel It should al«o be notel that no 
undue harm will be done to the consum r bj 
au increase in the rate of import dul) Such 
increase is asked for only to counter-effect 
the reductions m Java prices The consumer 
will still continue to get his sugar at less than 

AU your fortune lies beneath your hat 

Eat onions if you bke but don t breathe it 
to a soul 

Many a man works himself to death trying 
to make a living 

Many a girl who knows nothmg about archery 
can draw a beau 

Hot air can take a balloon a long waj but 
It can t keep it there 

Some pianists play from note some from 
ear and some from spite 

The man who goes through life huntiuj; for 
a soft thing can generally find it right under 
his hat 


Rs 10 per maund which is equivalent to 
2 annas per It a rate which compares favour 
ablv with that in hther countries 

The need for protection is also urged by the 
^earcl It/jl t of Patna and the Comm'’rfiaf ficrifr 
of the Alleppev Chamber of Commerce The 
present position of the Indian sa<'ar is studied 
111 the cour'O of an article in the irpJl Cnasl 
Journal Mith the lelp of figures of the 
consumption of Indian and foreign 'ugar in 
India of the imports during Apnl to October 
in 1931 and in 1933 an I of rhe fill in pnee 
of tb-* Javanese commoiit the article reasons 
out the case for further pro'^ertion It i' 
obvious tnit no ntdigenons indastr can 
enjov real protection if foteigu c'lmpetitor* 
cut down price' b-'Iow tl e lev el assumed 1 1 the 
1 rotec to 1 \ct for that indn tr) The onl) 
method of counteracting such destructive 
reduction in prices is to increase the import 
dutv in a correspondio" degree Governments 
all over the world have been invested with 
powers to deal with the dmrpu<' of foretvn 
commobties The koti Pump ng Act in India 
has given «u h powers to the Government of 
India The Tariff Board also has in most ot 
Its recent Reports recommended the method 
of increasin'’ the import dutv in proportion to 
the reduction in the pnees of foreign goods 
Anl in accordance with thispolicv the Covetn 
ment of India have recently reduced the etci*e 
diit) on sugar bv ten anna' smee the price of 
Jav 1 'ii'far has gone down bj ten annas 
from R i to Rs 3-6-0 Now that the pnee 
has 'till further Veen reduced by thirteen 
annas it is quite reasonable and incbspen'able 
that the ruin threatening the inaigenons 'ugar 
in lustry 'hiu’d be warded off by an increase 
in the import dutv on J ava sugar or any other 
foieign sugar that resorts to this game of 
cuttii^ down pncea to capture market' 


Little Freddie thinks an idiom is a person 
watb very low intelligence 

About tie onlj exercise some folks take is 
jumpmg to conclusions 

Tennis elbow has nothing whatever to do 
with a liking for mixed doubles 
A mother named her daughter Mangold 
because she hoped she woul 1 
The man who tnes to down his sorrows gene 
rally makes his head swim 
It a because some people will not let bygones 
be bjgones that we have rissoles 
If a man wears pants the word is plural but 
if he doesn t — well it s singular 



Economic Notes. 

Indian Econonuc Conference. 


The Indian Economic A's'^ociation met in 
their annual conference at Patna in the Chnst 
mas v,eek In the last issue of our journal 
%vc have given extracts from the addreas of 
Mr C V \akil Four subjects were atudied 
intcrnationil trade rural indehtedneaa problem 
of Indian population and economic planninGi 
for Indii The diacussions were conducted 
on the high level we expect of the Professors of 
Economics of the ■various Indian universities 
^^e heartilv congratu'ate the economists of 
India issembletl at Patna for the success 
which attended the function 
■\\e would like to take this opportunitv to 
oficr a few constructive suggestions on the 
work of the Indian Economic Association and 
Conference Eighteen jears have jiassod wtice 
the start of the Association without tn\ 
tangible result to our credit The rehiuldm^ 
of economic thcoiv is tuw going on even 
where in the woild New conditions new 
aspects of thought and new perspectives are 
everjwhore clamouring for a reorientation 
of the economic science I ndia ofers numerous 
paints for a comparative studj which can leid 
to startling inductive conclusions It is not 
bevond the scope of our academicuns to hope 
that tliev can build up a 'thoal of Inliaii 
economics — in the onlj scientific sense of 
the term — and wo (eraenfl) hope that onr 
economists will turn their attention cic long 
to this important subject It is to note 
that the books on economics published by 
Indian writers are easih made up of statistics 
aviilable with running comments ba«ed on 
a «tndj of the ^>c'tern economists Dewan 
liahadur R Ramachandra Rao the rctireil 
Sccretar) to the Madras Government, wnite 
a significant sentence in the Hinht (Madras) 
while reviewing I rofessor R B Oreggs 
/cojio/iiics < 1 / hhai^dai He said, ‘Political 
ccoiiomj IS still wilting for its Einstein 
\\ c do not suppose that Einsteins can be made 
to order, even as >cwtons and A<lam Smiths 
can b’ Cut we do btlievo that honest and 
earnest efforts are being nude bv European 
and American economists to lai the founda 
tions fona non Vdam-Smitlnan jiolitical eco 
110 m) Men like '\Ir Hob^on and Professor 
I’lgou arc working in fields much conducive 
to the birth o* an Finstein of economics 
Cut 111 India our most brilliant men satisfy 
Ih'mvdves with assimilating whit a Hobson 


r a Pigou has said or written instead of 
ittemptmg to reinterpret and if necessarv 
\en to revolt against the M’estern economists 
that India mav build up her own economic 
t ought or even schools of thought which 
ill give the outside world the fruits of the 
pcncnce g lined b\ the country which shares 
vith Chmi the rare honour of having had a 
ntinuous historv smee the beginning of the 
rth 

\et another thing Our academic econo 
r ists have a double task to perform — one is 
le reanng up of thought which we have 
(ready pointed out and tlit other is the inti 
I late contact which out economists must ha\ e 
ith India 8 public men and electonte The 
(dun nation "lU have a demottalic form of 
‘vernment if not to morrow at least dav after 
morrow Taerc is a great nee I for the edu 
tion of our public by well informed students 
I politics and economics so thit India miv 
>t go to the di informed an 1 biassed politicians 
r thoir politicil education, but have the 
nefit, of its best informed men for their 
hicdtiuu Professor Vakil stressed Hie ncci for 
rmmg an economic public opinion an 1 
h suggested certain agencies for it But 
\c think that even without those agencies 
which will greatlj help us when they come into 
ixistence- the Inlian economists might form 
rhemselves into convenient educative Boards 
'0 carry on an extensive work of e lacation and 
rganiaatioQ of public opinion Sernacular 
luut be used as ireelv as Enjisli is use I in 
the lectures and discussions \\c hop that 
lUt leaders of economic thought will take 
kindly to these suggestions of ours made in a 
friendly and sympathetic spirit 

Incpevse i\ Empire Trsdp 
Router announces a cheerful New Vear 
Message in the form of the latest statistics 
eganlmg the export of British manufactured 
goods to Empire countries which show a most 
ncouraging increase over last vear 
For the eleven months January November 
1931 these have totallel £142 793 000 as 
compared with £123 528 CCO in the correspond 
mg period of 1933 

The exports to foreign countries were 
iI3j003 0CO in the first eleven months of 1933 
and £136,394 000 in the first eleven months 
of 1934 

The increase in the exports to British 
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countnes in 1934 over 1933 nounts to 
£19 2b5COO Ihe increa«e in the exports 
to foreign countries amounts to £I 391 Cf 
In the first ele^en months of 1933 export 
of British manufactured goods to foreign 
countries exceeded tho«e to Briti'h countries 
h\ £11 475CCO In the first eleven n inth 
of 1934 however, exports of these goo Is to 
British countries exceeded tho e to foreign 
countnes by £6 399 000 

MTio will dinv the Friti'h people the cheer 
the) enjov when they see this increase in the 
export of manufactured mod® * There is a 
■saying in lamil y.1 ile it is cheer for the cat 
It IS trouble for tl e rat We have pointed out 
on manv occasions that Ottawa was a romer 
stone in the listorj of Impena! relations 
for while with the \greement Britain entered 
on a period of prosperity India entered on 
a period of thal] we sav povertv Those 
who sa) that British Imperialism is becoming 
mote and more intolerable anl that the 
t mpire is built on a foundation of the bones 
and nerves of the exploited rates wc have 
always felt tho utter injustice of the remark 
and have entered our protests against «uch 
a statement But we are afraid that the 
position of fnends of Britain in this coantrv 
IS becoming more and more unstable and we 
are afraid that soon they will have to be swept 
out of existence 4That an awful da) it will 
be for Britain as well as for India t 
SwADEsni Electric Clock 
The Swadeshi Electric Clock Manufacturing 
Company of Bombay have to their Treat 


credit the successful building and instsillation 
of a new electric clock on the Rajaba Tower 
of the Bombiy Uniyer=itv It is the largest 
clock in India and is equipped mth compli 
cated attachments of chimes and carillons 
The concern itself is iimque m eyerv way 
It IS the first of ita kind in India It is entireb 
Indian in cverv sense of the word It is not 
a profit seeking concern as its development 
IS due to the self-sacnfice of engineers and 
director who have been serving onlv on 
Rs 2o per mensem The electric clock of 
this Compan) is ample proof that Indian 
talent will rise equal to any oeci«ion 

Tflt IxDO Epitish Tpsdc Agpeemest 


The ludo British Trade Agreement has ha I 
the fate it iichlv deserves at the hands of a 
strongU nationalist Assembly It is needle's 
to d*ell anv more on the results that would 
be Indus rum a« a result of the Agreement 
Both the coramercul community of India 
and the Indian economists have condemned 
the suicidal nature of the Agreement that as 
proposed to be carried out The Ottawa 
Agreement the infamous Mody Clare Lees 
Pactand now the Riineiman Ultra kgreement— 
all are designed to forge stroiig®r fetters 
on India s economic freedom and progress 
Me have often dwelt on the evil results that 
are bound to follow such a policy Eurthet 
comment u needless The speeches of the 
Nationalist members of the ^pslatne 
As.emW> are the index of Indian feeling on 
this subject 


The principal items of export from Jamaica 
in 1933 included 4 336 tons of eofiee J 690 
tons of cocoa 45 270 tons sugar nearly 
12 000 000 grape fruit 92 501 boxes of oranges 
10 600 000 bunches of bananas 37 500000 
cocoanuts and 18 tons of copra 


After referring to the soil climatic condi 
tions etc which are suitable and necessary 
for cane and beet it is stated that the cultiva 
tion of cane and beet had developed and im 
proved a great deal as a result of senoos etudv 

Happiness is a plant that grows quite freely 
by the side of the path of usefulne's 

The average faimly of the professional and 
middle classes consists of just over two 
children 


Few of us ever get beyond the spanking age 
When parents stop expenence begins 

To leave- your umbrella in the porch of a 
church 13 sure test of Christian faith. 

The Udder of success is full of spbnters but 
thev hurt mo^t when vou re sliding down 
Egotism and mumps are very much alike 
except that the swelling shows in different 
places 

The schoolboy says that Shakespeare never 
made much money and is only fimous because 
of his plavs 

A man usually gets what he deserves m tins 
world but be sometimes thinks this is one ot 
the worlds drawbacks 

It s a case of genuine love if he keeps his eye 
on the girl and not on the taximeter 

Warning to young men on hobday— -remem 
her, many a peach has a heart of stone 



Educational Notes. 

By B Venkatesa Sastry, B A , B T 

Vill^e Jplift 


111 Ills ad Iress to the members of the Kama 
knshna Alission Students Home on the occa 
Sion of the pnnnersarv of the Home Rao 
Bahadur R Suhltah Naidu traced the history 
of the Indian \ lUage and showed how its own 
sjiccial features ivere responsible both for its 
continuance and detenoration He gave a 
vivid picture of the condition obtaining at 
present m the Indian villages and said The 
Ignorance of the modem world conlitions i" a 
striking phenomenon in the Indian village 
Thus the extremely low standard of livinw 
lack of a spirit of a communal caie and tom 
munal health iimoraiice of modern conditions 
and illiteracj in the modern sen®eof thi term 
are «omc of the phenomena which strike an\ 
vi«itQr to an Indian village He sugge ted 
that «tep3 should he taken to see that the 
resent defects arc cured as speedily as possi 
Ic He felt that whatever might he done 
such as the reviving of rurvl indu tries 
village improvement and similar oljects still 
one thing vetv important that remained to be 
done was to instil a feeling of corrmunal care 
and communal welfare among the villagers 
both among the elder and younger generations 
(Ibe word communal is to be understood 
in the sense of common to the whole village ) 
The aid of the \ illage school was to be sought 
for giving a new orientation and a new outlook 
on lift to the voungec generation So far as 
the mas es are concerned the ai I of the 
cinema «hows theatres and broadcasting must 
be msde use of for achieving the end The 
State has done a goo I deal for the village 
improvement by providing schools hospitals 
go^ w Iter suppi) and other amcnitiis of life 
But the ‘■tate alone could not carry on all the 
work without the unstinted cooperation of 
the public at large The change m the outlook 
on life to the villager is gradualh taking place 
cspecialh after the introduction of lailwvvs 
and irrigation schemes and therefore the time 
are pro\ itious for taking steps to bring about 
a speedv improvement of the conditions of 
the village He then put forward an inter 
estiiig prop© al for the con ideration of the 
Univer-it) authorities suggesting whether it 
was too much to expect the L m\ ersitv studenN 
who have ®ucce*«fullj comjlcted their aca 
dcmic careers to spare a short period of six 
months for wotl in the village® before thev 
are declared eligible for the degrees Owii^ 
to lack of contact with the outside world the 


tandard of life in the villager has' become 
ety lov The Lnuersitv men doing the 
illage uplift work will be a source of influ 
nee and example to these villager® The 
ggestion is thus v cry interesting and full of 
[ossibifities 

The L Diversity students should be requested 
> a-ssist the rural reconstruction centres 
hich must be started all over the '®tate 
""hesp students should help them in their 
ropavanda work in favour of starting farms 
n mode-n hues and tvkmg to education and 
sanitary method® of living They should 
1 dp them in their demonstrations of weaving 
ind other crafts m holding exhibitions and 
n irapaTfin" instruction to the villagers 
egatding the 'ork of village paiichayets 
operative societies and such olhcr mstitu 
ODs Cverv cfloit should be made to develop 
1 the Villager a de-ite for a higher standard 
of life and the sense of communal caro and 
vcifarc for the common good of all 
\ work of this kind done under the guidance 
f th^ professors of the Lmversity and in 
0 operation with the rural reconstruction 
entres is bound to produce m some of these 
niversitv men a dvsire to devote thcras''lves 
lot this kind of wotk and in some others an 
ittraction for village life thus dinumshing the 
clustering in towns on the one hand and the 
aversion for the village life on the other 
which IS so common among the educa cd 
loun" men of to diy 

Tbiisinc for Rurv.1, Ropk 
Nowadavs many thinkers have been su^ 
^estiu^ rural work as the remedy for nnem 
ployment among the educated voung men 
Ih® increasing number of graduates turned 
out lu Indian Universities year after year 
IS out of proportion to the employment 
available unler the patronage of tiovemment 
which van only be limited m any country 
k\ith the growtn of industries trade and 
commerce more men trained to suitable 
callings could be absorbed in the respective 
avocations But in our country Agriculture 
13 the chief occupation of the people In 
dustry and Commerce have not developed to 
the extent that could be wished for and 
techuical education has not received as much 
attention as it deserves The cumulativ e 
effect of all these causes has been to swell 
tl e figures of the educated unemplored 
Under these circumstances while the 
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attention of tho^p in power and tho->e de^n+ed 
»o nation 1 (111 ling work should be directed 
towards giving impetus to industriil exjan 
Sion bettennc the condition of agriculture, 
proper markiting facilities and educational 
idjustment the care of those joung men 
emerpng from unn.er«itie« should not be 
neglected It would be desirable to p c a 
proper orientation to the studies of ung 
men, leaMim schools and colleges so s to 
develop m them a bns m favour of service, 
to hunianit) love of countrv and an altrac 
tion to rural life No attempts should be 
spared to make the village attractive ani to 
divert vvilluic workers to take op rural work 
Speaking on the subject of rural uj 1 ft in 
the course of the valedictorv addres t the 
members of the I niversitv knion Ban tlore 
Air N ^ubba Rao Director of i nhla In 
btruction in Mvsore sai 1 Go forth into the 
village an! meet the people there and offer to 
workforthem fhev irill meet \ our demands 
Ihis will mem honest living and eicellent 
service and that if educated voung men 
wantel anv thing like national advancement 
it was necevsarv for them to concentrate their 
attention on the villagers 

This mes age of hope calls forth a certain 
amount of service md sarnfci. on the (lart of 
tho e vouug men which thev wtU do doubt 
realize la their countrv s demand ’t ma\ be 
e\pected that the voung men leavin,* chool- 
and colleges will find the suggestion n eful 
and ittractjve 

Hr K A Krishnaswamj Ijcr in his address 
to the Kumbakonam College old bo.s sug 
gosted rural work for educated youths as v 
measure of unemployment lehef He said 
that the worst effect of unemplovment on 
j oung persons was the demoralization it 
produced k oung persons thtowu upon theii 
own resources at a *ender age woul I b<* hardly 
able to withstand the demorvlizmg influence 
of unsuccessful efforts to get emploTmrnt 
The results are fraught with danger Thev 
must therefore be diveited to some useful work 
and that was work in the villages He has a 
definite scheme for utilizing the services of 
young men It is the dutv of the btate md 
the local authorities with the encouragement 
of the btate to open trainm,, centres to befit 
them for work k short course giving them 
first lessons of various topics like co operation 
agriculture minor industries samtation 
librjTV work and such other subjects includmo 
first aid which would enable a member of 
the reconstruction army to satisfy the needs 
of the villager ought to be started Govern 
ment should aho direct that it shall be the 


dntv of every local authority to emplov a 
suBicicut number of these trained young men 
in their ireas of recon'itruction work The 
State must take up the question jn hand as 
had l)cen done in main other countries in 
the world ’ 

Impoktvncf or Scout AIovement 
Ihe importance of Scouting in teaching the 
voung to function as good citizen* of the land 
has been recognized on nil hands One of 
the important duties of the leader who is m 
charge of the training of the young is to divert 
the attention of the«e young folk to proper 
channeN through this great institution 
Rallies plav an important role in the rediza 
tion of some of its ideaU 

H H the Tuvaraja of Aty«ore renlving 
to the address pre'cnted to him by the Frcsi 
dcn» of the Di trict ''cout Council on the 
occasion of the District Scout Rallv at Tumkur 
sai 1 The "cont ralh enables tl e bov to 
r®vli7** the irembership of the grest brother 
hool He fo erees a Wtter «cout for all the 
practical experience uauied here of the 
sfontiog u’eai which he had learnt further 
rallies are of definite v due bringme thev 
do to tn« I ul be and the parent* an increased 
un ler tanding of their aims and ohjeetb and 
real svmpathv with their work bpeskihg 
aliout the ideal of Scouting His Histhness «aid 
that the Boy 'tcout ilovement rebe* on the Snll 
of the bov s to pldV the game as eagerh as it 
can be played md that it lies in the -skilful 
hands of the leader* of Scoutmc to convert 
the pUv spirit of the boy as a means to make 
a man of him and build him up m sclf-dis 
cipbne courage loy ilt\ and good fellowship 
TpSINING AbPOVD pop TteoHEBS 
rrcsidinw over the Conference of the teachers 
It I alluruthy A ochm; Mr C K Hanumantha 
Char spoke on the need for granting the 
tc'ich'Ts study ledve to enable them to fio 
abroad for profe bional studies He aho 
pointetl out the need there w a’ for the starting 
of refre-vhers courses to train teachers of 
ten veara standing 

The responsibditv of teachers in the train 
ng of the young la very great and anv amount 
of profess onal equipment on their part cannot 
be considered as adequate There is great 
ne“d for enabling teicher* by giving them 
such facilities as are necessarv, to go abtoad 
to alvanced countries for vuiting institutions 
and for professional studies Ihete is ako 
a great need for teachers to replemsh their 
knowledge of education now and then hence 
the need for startinir refre hers courses for 
teachers 



Current Comment. 


By" 

The Princes declaration ha^ o^ershadoned 
the Assemblj \ote But the battle scene 
has not shifted from Delhi to Bombaj 
Ihe Prince® know how far the\ can go and 
\^hcnthe^ should ®top The Commons debate 
show® the mind of th\. Enti®h Cabinet It is 
significant that the majontj \oteia Parliament 
has been followed bv a semi official statement 
from Delhi that all is well with the Princes 
Full steam ahead with the measure ®eems 
the slogan with the "Mini'try A\lth a majoriti 
that can carrv anj thing put it the re®ult 
need not be so much as prophesied Alinor 
concessions to the I rinces ma\ follow th® 
Bomba} abjurations but anything more seem 
impossible f-ir Samuel Hoare s speech demcs 
anythin^ more 

« * « 

Paramountcy la paramount, aaid the Butler 
Committee That word Faramountcv is the 
rock on which the Princes have burst It is 
like the blessed word ^lesopotamu It 
signifies nothing more than Imperial respon®i 
bilitv hinaing on the unknown will of the 
Cabinet of the da} which itself i$ an uncertain 
thing capable of no definite definition It mav 
mean am thing or nothing The hi®tor> of 
South Africa shows this if }ou want an illu^tra 
tion There are instance® asailaWe in recent 
Inlian historj itself to illustrate the remark 
but It IS utterK impossible to tench people 
who will nol learn There are stiges in the 
histor} of a countr} when old world ideas die 
a natural denth — it may be imidst the cries 
and bcinoanings of those attached to them 
The onlooker ®ees more of the game than tho c 
engaged in the fight If }ou want Federation 
rtall} in 1 ndia one man insist on TreaU nghts 
and the other mn> call to his nid the theor} 
til It 1 aramouutcj is paramount, but it w lU 
not a%ail either Ibe fact is that old ideas 
of governance cannot be grafted on to the new 
ones Each ma\ be good in Us own wa> and 
pro\ e useful in its ow n da} But to mix them 
up and ®i} \ou have a constitution which 
combines the lic®t of the both — whatever that 
best mav be — is to 8Ug.,cst something too 
incredible to believe Diplomacy apart the 
position IS an understandable one If one 
j arty w ants t o giv e a® little as po«®ible the other 
parts IS anxious to get as much as itconid 
between the two a Coustitulion is produced 
which has the mark of Us origin It i® natural 


‘ drutator.” 

vat a Cabinet that is e scntialK conserwtiVL 
II character should maguifv the Crown ri<^ht® 
rhe history of England however shows how 
uch claims are met That i® both an indicator 
^nd n warning 

The Assembly vote has been de® nhf I in 
u.ny ways Its significance is to our mini 
VO fold It IS first a timelv notice to the 
1 ntish Cabinet that all i® not well with it® 
heme of Reforms It does not however 
can that Federation 7 o Federation is 1 ad 
I it IS to be adoptel in India But thit 
he present scheme of Federation 1® ill con 
eeived Next u means that Hindu® anvl 
lusalmao® mean that the present scheme 
ih prove uuwofxa’D’ie d t'ney w ift go 'uanfl 111 
iinl Things hive reached a pass at which 
hev will refuse to be mi managed ®tating 
nditioDs cauaot continue anv longer No 
mder that talk® behind the screen are going, 
i and eyen vn tory is claimel for the Peace 
ikcrs So be it Eul the w ill to compromise 
nectlcd— on both ®ide® kn impose! award 
no more workable than an impose 1 cuiistitu 
m The two parties mu®t settle their differ 
■ices and come to a working comprcimne that 
vill mean immediate hu me®s If not a 
god as Swinburne claimed for It compromise 
has vnttuea in the political a® in the legal field 
\ lean compromise is as the saving goes 
I ftter than a fat law^iiU The Vward has 
1 roved too fat a law stut indeed and it is 
iip to the two parties to cut their looses at 
least— for there are hardh anv gams to count 
However that mav be it is up to them to 
f member Sydne\ Souths great saving that 
all great alterations in human affairs are 
produced hv compromise if the leaders 
among the Hindus and Moslems ran produce 
a jaU what can stand in the way of thv. 
countrv s onw ard progress ' 

* « * 

The present position in the Assembh, b\ 
no means an ideal one shows what an united 
opposition can do ^Iinag<»ment of the 
Aa cmbly is unoossible Government have 
sustained defeat after defeat and the union of 
the Congress and Independents is showing 
what It catt'acbieve That way succe s lies 
If union m the Louncil Chamber can do that 
much, what may it not do for the Nation out 
side of it too ? A little thinking— active 
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thinlviDg — would work woiidprs, if onlv th? 
leaders will persist in right tbinkiii" if the 
union is/atJ flccfJiijh, the Indo-tntisb Trade 
pact to which the Go\ernment are flinging 
despite the adverse vote, cannot oo through 
That, howe\er, \s onl\ hj \va\ of example 
Man\ things that are now pos-ihle cannot he 
possible if there is union of parties and what 


Is more union of hearts among the leaders 
The people are wnth them, so long as the 
decision does not mean crjnng halt in the 
progress of the Nation Government are, hr 
thiir very methods, making a contribution to 
the union of hearts That is the present posi- 
tion It onlv requires the leaders to grasp the 
situation and improi e on it 


Topics in the Journals. 

International Trade. 


Professor V G Kale of Poona read an able 
paper on the theon of international trade 
before the Indi.in Econonuc Conference held 
at Patna during the Chri'tmas of J9d4 As 
1' to be expected of so good an academician 
as Professor Kale there was a learned dist^'rta 
tion on the classical theory of intenwnoual 
tride after which he went on to e\pUiu the 
changes m the economic tendencies of recent 
limes The doctrine of economic sell—uITici' 
eiici that has recently begun to dominitc the 
policies of the various countries is chaiacletiied 
as futile, when it is attempted to be made 
absolute 

Po these new tendencies mean that there is 
end of world econoav and that ecoDomist. most 
roll up those pagea of their boohs which conuio an 
investigation and espo'i'ion of the theoty of inter- 
ualitmal trade t l^oltuns of the hind tthal I5 
happening it that world economv la beu.g recou 
etrucied on a nsw basis and tbst lotercovse between 
oountnes will now he guided not by the motive of 
mdiridnal telf interest but by that of national (elf 
interest as it is conceived bj tho<e in pohtical authority 
As the mouopohet cannot escape the operation of 
the laws gOTcnung market prices, nations will not be 
able to override the laws regulating internaiional 
trade The co'ta of competitors in the world market 
will be determined in accordatic* with roudilion^ 
(Teatcd or allowed by national ixihcies and the demand 
of people for commodities will also be infiaenetd bv 
echemeti of national development and well being 
The nation is a kind of partnership and its members 
are expected to share m the weal and the woe of one 
another Members of the national community bear 
burdens in the waj of taxation and olberwiae in 
order that the whale may be able to live a better bfe 
and that the efhcieucy and well being of the mass of 
the people may l-e promoted The increased coat 
entitled by the action of the national State in She 
jnampulation of tarifis and prices, becomes a truly 
social and national cost and the compensation for *!»»« 
eaenhee is provided bv corresponding benefits which 
may not !« amenable to economic measorrments 
Tr^e agreements between nations are rntended to 
fix demand prices in such a way as to permit each 
other to offer euppUes at costs we'l within themai^ 
that IS effectne for others The economist has 
in all these arrangements, a wide field for fnutfn] 
study lie will find that a spirit of nationalism and 
ol a new type of internationalism, diServnt from 
what one has long been famdiat with, » takug pos 
session of the world \\hst sort of equJibrinm the 


adjustments iiow proce«'jig will brmg, it is difficult 
to jiredict We may, however, quote the views 
of Clark Jiireiiian, the author of “The Xevr Inter 
nationalism” as suggestive of what the fnture has 

After demonstrating how the C8pitah«t and sooialirt 
iTitematioDalism haa faded owing to a gUnns di«cre- 
p ncy between thPirba«ica»suniptioBsand the realities 

of life, be points out that govemtnert regulation 
of the economic Ue of a country i« becoming m 
creasingly necessary, and goes on to say —“It not 
only tends to grow cumnlatively in each country and 
to bring About national placsmg, hut also to force 
other countries to the aame couiwe National planmug 
in countries which trade with each other causes a sew 
kind of trade— miergovemmenUI trade These 
features form, therefore, the necessary ecosoimc basis 
tor a new eystem of internationalism Ue need 
not pi^wt OiAt (he new system vilf completely 
vupplant tbe old Capital intematiosalism dominated 
the world without being completely practised The 
new interoitionalism willobviously exist for some time 
vide bv side wnlh (he dying remains ol ihe others Before 
the new evslem u accepted universally still another 
new fyvtem may be taking its place For the n«al 
few generadons, however, an intemat.or.aLeir based 
on national planned economy and inter governmental 
trade seems de nitely scheduled ” 

-The economist has to take the world as at moves, 
watch Its in'ernal developroerls and make his theory 
coufurm to the realities of life 

Planning and Democracy. 

Mr C \ H Rao hasattempted to ■solve tlie 
problems that crop tip in anv discusuon of 
a planned economy in a democratic countrv- 

Weknowtliat III recent davi, two such men as 
Mr Elihtr "Root and Mr John W, Pavns rat'-ed 
’ question.'’ of a bighlj constitutional nature, 
which went to the very foundations of American 
democracy, while considenng the nature of the 
Rooseveltian mtasureo of recoverv 

Is there anv essentiidly and fandamentsUy invcon 
mlable diB»repce between economic planmng and a 
democratic orgamxation ’ Can democracy as * 
p^itical svstem provide tbe necessary incentive for 
w pbinoed eooooniy which is becoming .nctes-wngly » 
necessary factor aud tacilitite its exeentionT 
I^auning require a dictatorial or at least an obgarcbi® 
form of state organuation to be successfully put 
into operation T 

These questions ate dealt with in the course 
of an essav contributed to the liidiav Aol*'’" 
of Patna In the opinion of this writer, ‘d 
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C'ssential that there 'honhl be a traiisforma 
tion in the structure of deraocncj He, 
however, pnmts ont that there is nothiDg 
essentnlh inecoii''ilahle between a tlemocratic 
politA and a planned econom\ Wliile aliao'-t 
all tho'e who preacli ard prac*i«e plannwl 
economy advocate economic 'elf sufcaencv 
Mr Rao is of opinion that nationalism and 
internationalism should be reconciled The 
forces of economic imperiali m have to be 
fostered «ide bv side with the force* of economic 
nationalism bv the reco^ilion of the prime 
principle of the economic interdependence of 
nations ’ He di<cua'e« the corapaiative 
merits of capitah'm and socialism and would 
ha\e us a\oid excess with Polon His 
tenied' is reformed capitali m 

A policy of plenty, as Mr Cole savs m hw bm 1. 
on ir^at 2Iarx Fttillj i! o'l, ’ mvolres m an' 
indii’lnal]' advanced «ocietv, the mcrea ing super 
session of *man scale pro I >cers anl ‘radera inctcd 
iDg the peasants a great advance m the economic 
independence and collective streozth of the pro 
letarut and a jlanned economic ortler ' hich will 


Recent Econon 

A Critique of the Geld Standard, 

I3y H L Puxlev Jlesfos Ceor'e Allen A Cowm 
Ltd , Museaffl Street. London Price 10 

Nothing has been more characten'tic of the chaotK 
state of the poet war notld e<pecullv donns the la'i 
hve yean and more than the n onetarv muddle,- both 
in action and m thousht ^anous hare been the 
theories that have been offered a* the cao'# of the 
utiparallelled DepTe«>ion that baa overtaken lbe«nti*e 
world in recent year* WHJe all the caix^es hjie 
each contributed it^ own share* the monetary can.'e 
1 * certamiv not the Inot in importance emeCext In 
fact. It seem* that a monetarv recoa^troctmn u even 
more cs-sential than rontroffed production or incn^-ed 
consumption For rtarona tl^t »ie onlv too w II 
known, the stock of w orld s gold weni into the bands 
of a few countne* The telea«e of eold from the 
vault* of these nations «eem a de*iraWe necc'-itv 
flat who I* to bell the rat * That is the que^tioii 

Tw-rv -vhnfj# ct /ww.wr *»«• n-^ wAvw 

the Mar the irold standard *cheoI and the niaiia'’ed 
currency school \n' test book on cuneocr and 
bankinc treats of the arguments for and acainst both 
the-e view* It i* prettv clear that a manajed camr cy 
mu't be coa*ider^ daneeroos m vew of the genera" 
Ignorance of the people of even ciril zed connlnea 
and the inalstjtv of human nature to drop its weak 
neaws, IQ spite of the intellectual an't matenil advance 
ment that the world has made in modem tunes 
To pricti-e *ueces.fullv the maaa’»d mirency 
rwjuire* the same cultural equipment that is reei’ed 
to practi-e the Sermon on the Jlount f arope at 
the present dav is receding into political mcL wall m, 
if not barbarura , how then dare we hope that in the 
held of economics there will be the entigbteomeat 
that M needed to operate a Slanaged Cnnencv ’ It 
IS true that the cti is of ‘^ptember 1931 and the 
succeeding months has prarticallj dethrc'ned gijd 


ateadilv a'^'^ro^tc more power in the hand* of the 
''tafe ” This l* a development wh ch la inevitable 
nder pre*cnt-daT condition,* and wx-dom Iic;, m 
iciLt'tuur it» accompli hment rather than in 
ideaTomiDt; to repre-s the enro-h of the tiie 
ip tall, tic dcmocracc shenJd take a l""on from thc 
vDenenc"a of commani ’u. and middle cla •, dicta*or 
ips and pave the wav for the reformed capitah-in 
rolicit ui the eqnaLtanan *tate or create a favourable 
mospdiere for a revolntion which is the onlv weapon 
adable for the proletariat bu' which m its re-ult, 
advantageoTii neither to the proletariat nor to the 
JTgeoisie There u however one danger against 
ich te'ormed detnoewev has to gnard a 'am t which 
that It 'honld not be capi ah. m in another form 
which case it cannot espec' to achieve the oVje tue 
which the reform wa* intended There =hoiild 
t be an undue wa'enng down of the *ociali t reraedv 
nich for all its theoretical eic^lence wiJ nnkr 
h a contmeeucs, f,ll head'ong as 3'r Cole *a' 
to contradictiuQ for which *o<.nli-m prondea the 
\v of escape In trving to tind mones foi- «ociaI 
torms will ont de troving the capitali t control of 
lustrv thev will dulocate the capitau-t «vste,i 
hO'it replacing i »nd will fail both to find mean 
atisfviog Iheir own follower* and create the conJi 
ns favourable to the a»vrtion of revo'utiooars 


c Publications. 

most coantnes Bui that dethronement happen'd 
acconnt o' ettraothnarv circnm tance* Th 
fixation of gold in *000 countries for which ihe\ 
not (0 blame but the p 2 aciiv of the European 
oils, and the sudden fall in the credit market 
-ome coantnee led to that remarkable phenom. non 
ch m Its tore brought about the dcmoneti-ation 
old This u not crrtaialv an ivilence of a ebang® 
he attitode o* people toward* gold The lore of 
1 at lra*t as a standard of unit is not vet ^on* 
•re IS everv rea-oa to hope that the gliit*r of gold 
I the glare of «Jver have not gone out 0 * tbe 
innation of the ordinary and even eda atel man 
It I* not gold whv not we have ilver ’ ask *o!n» 
l It not be thoa'’ht that sdver has no champion* 
Etandin'* and eminence Senator Borah 
Nmhol « Slum' Butler Dr J H Hollander 
Mr Walter Lippmann the Ft Hon L \merv >Ir 
hn Bu han, CaiHiuv Mr F W Hir^t SrPobett 
forve ^ Bernard Mallei, ^^ir John Jlimo't Sir John 
'aurdlaw Viloc And .l» 3 boJ rejlaials -iwO.bav A'.* 
fanlev Mithers — wh\t a hi>-t of great and honoure>l 
ames in favour of silver ' Therefore it t* evident 
hat practical economics demand* a solution of teh 
soetJs eurtenev problem on a metallic ba i» not 
on • non metalhc one At this time it is e*scQtiaI 
that advocates of gold as wel' as of silver should 
present their theorv of a workable standard n the 
Lght of recent deielopments and chanced conditions 
As an attempt to re-e«tabli h gold as i>erfectlv 
workable in the^e time* with of cenrse, the change* 
that are needed 3Ir Pnslev s book deserves not onlt 
mere attention bot also warm commendation The 
book gives the reader an able pre*enta»ion of the 
orthodox theorv of the gold «tand»*d it reviews the 
circan>*ianees that led to it* downfall and even over 
•’’tow. It argues verv eloselv and reasonablv the 
ca-*e foe an intereafional gold etsndard Let it h^ 
sail to the tredit o* tbe wnter that he i* cca*~oos 
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nt the uuque i ature of the phenomena tha h»ae 
pnt pold eopardv Hsclartyof t nnlabhinto 
treat «V!fuU thew e ul part ht b t le calle 

It e three evil gen the ^ ar de* ts the Repa at on* 
md the Tar fla Air P v “v dj cu-oes the mer ts 
and dement? of the mana ed filue ary tantard t 
m t he Ea 1 n q te an impart al tnanoe The 
di advanlaees wh h he p t to tl e d cred t of tL 
Etandard ar* a 1 of them po verful argoro n ’n 
the fir-t piece the jn es of reported ^oo ml 

vary cont nuallv h the con tant o' Kl o h ch 
mu. t adm ttedlv occur ti th fore an evch^n rates 
'^condlv export indu tne? 'aj! tr a jected 
to a eors eraMe handicap Thev al od to 
'ufler es rme iret'Uanti ucrk ng o fiJl 

extent of tber apac li for hor* penod «h e the 
ex hsn reahe the r rale' abroad j ohta I and 
sta natu g at oth r pencrla a'-eu e n e n b t t 

of he om t c rr n ha [ lace J th ares 

at a d sadva ta^ n he i le'nat on>l n rkel 
Th -d perhao mo e rouo tant tl an the omu odi»v 
e por rade he cap f export trade il be ro ^ht 

0 a rtua and t 1 The whole of nter om»l 
fioarc a w U be nme one va pee 1 n 
hourt 1 the a U of at mp n» to 

va fa rr n reo e not onl p » oa« 

n el and fore 1 1 b a o detx ed nf rmai on 

u h a no 1 ere o) ta oa) le except perhap n the 

1 ed a e fl con lu le » h sn nppea to o 

ret m o a work He goU andxrd Le aware of 

the need for nteroat onat o operat on He "es a 

mea ure of c oLom n the u e of cold n luJ nt, a 

red ct or I ntemxt onal xgieement of the legal 
cold txiuireme t of be Central &ek Cuorira 
1 on of red t pol e for a o daoce of gold do m* tE 

s tresaed or r nforcrni t of ecu pme I of 
Central I ank n tl ir pur o' nternal ah I ty 
p bli Torl programmes ehoul I be add -d the r 
re ular iroorj and member ha k re en hubnees 
hoAjd 1« rontrnll d I 1 tv t nan o t of a m n ar 
overcome pol t cal d ff ea a he a of n erna onal 
cooperate on iroHem of ar de leparet ou 
an 1 tsnf Interna onal I attee t ao^ r ed as 
an al ernat etotarff Above 11 th whole •'•t ot 
rtcommenda n la to be worked hj a Uorld f>a k 
Air luxley i not olbnou of the d nl c tbs 
may crop op the sol t on of th s mo t d f cult 
and del cate prtih em But noth n good Or ^reat 
can he acheveil w thout ome atnourt of exert on 
(hou ht and sacnfice H a roc lud n" xei teores 
ore well phrased The pol t al rons lerat ems 
the way of a lopt on o m v of th e i'*t ommenda 
ton? will perhaps I« 'meat yet none of them ran 
justly be held to be outs do the bn n Is of pra t cxl 
poso hU tj Thev are here offered n the brl ef that 
whatever the n.t u onal oHla le tha le n the 
wav of the r adopt on the dutv of econom ts is to 
formula e the theoret al at the same t n eattamable 

deals to be a med at and to thru t these aggrea vel 
before the puhl c and our other ma ter* "Vo the 
pol t au must be left the deta Is of the means 
whereby ties© deals are to be pursued but irfmod 
progre can scare Iv be hoped for unle the deals 
pur ued are them elves sound Tt s on > m ]wo 
port on as ecpnomists are wvpartd to scrap old 
h po heses the 1 ght of new histor cal fa t and 
o exam ne all theones however revered m the 
search ng t h of stat st al and factual evidence 
that thej wu be ent t ed to attempt to gu de pxdit 
c an n the well intent o ed endeaxoor' lor the 
publ c crond For f the blind lead the hi d 
AA e eongra date the author on the maslerlv eontr 


hot on J e has made to econom c theory and piactice 
We a ncerely tru t tha econom ta — both pract cal 
and acadera c r 11 make an pie use of the valuable 
leas and deals conta ned nth shook 

R V A 

Enquiry on Nationil Public Works 

Issued hr the League of Natons Genera pp “SI 
Fn e AT 

The Common cations and Tm t Orgamaat on of 
the League has j i t publ sh'd this volume of l early 
300 paers 

It will be remembered that it was the Internal onal 
lAbnur Office wh h fir t ug„tsted the values of 
lotemst o al schemes o* publ c works as a remedy 
for the econom c deore on and foe unemplovment 
Invest gat ons were accordingly msd- on the subject 
In September 19T3 the Cou c I of the lieavue took 
note of what had been done hv the Comreiinca 
tions and Trei t Organ zat on ai d stated that a 
continuous irfemat onal study of general que t oiis 
relat ng to publ works in luding b g p oeranmies 
of work financed out of national re'ource. would 
imdoobtedly he of value as pcrmittio" of a compar son 
of the espenen e acqu red in different eountne* 
part cuHtly as regard the effects of the cieent on 
of publ c works on the resumpt on of econom c acti 
nt and on uneoploiment The Council therefore 
conclude that t would be useful to collect preparatoo 
infonnal on with a v ew to •ubiequent di c «s on 
K report adeptid by the Assembly m 1913 espressed 
a soul r new ]t stated that such mformat on 
should enable governments to jud_e of the poa bih y 
and de irab bt of pur*u Dg under present cireum 
sta ea a pH cv of carrying out pro-ramme nf publi 
works on pirallfl I res The Assemble was of op ium 
that m the period of di lre»s throueh wh h the world 
was pas, ng thjs quest on would certamlv be o* great 
interest to the publ c and to governments m mo t 
coontnw . , » vi- 

In accordance th the new» of the A embly 
and the Coun il the Seereurv General requested 
goremmeDta to tommon cate the required information 
to h m bv an wenn* a queist onnaire drafted so as 
to leaxe x certa n Ut tude for their repl ca 
The icpi ex of the follow ng 29 govemments are 
reprodu cd generally a ulenm in the volume that 
has J t appeared ^ . j 

S Air a Au traba Austria Belgium Lotea 
Kingdom H Gnat BrUn anl ho them Ireland 
Bui a a Canada Czechoslovakia Denmark 
Ftona Finland France Greece Hat If q 
Italy Latvw Lithuan a Luxemburg hethcrlands 
%ew Zealand \ caragua Korwav Portugal 
Salvador Switzerland Turkey USA and 

\ueolaya 

The e quit related to pubh works undertaken 
in var ous coun nes s nee the beginning of 19 9 (com 
pleled in cour~e of execut on or in preparat on) 
the priDC pal admini traf re methods followcil for 
the execut on of the work the pnne pal methods 
of fina c n„ the allocat on of expenditure on the 
event ono theworks s betweeniuatenalsand equ P 
ment on the one band and labo r on the other 
the governments opin on with regard to the effects 
obta ned or expected on the resumpt on of econonuc 
and indu. trial act v t es and on unemplovn ent 
Coxemment w re a. ked to cla if the work bv 
caegoros as follows roads and bridges railways 
agTicaltoral land reclamat on canals and other inland 
waterwa’s land mprovement wok provi on O' 
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drnkng mater suppl s ard ewage d po"®! vork 
can ed out in sea and r er porU o tab! hmeni of 
ar ports b d ng work electro intallatona 
gas works and gas supplv telegraph and telephone 
installat onand win! s 1 roadca t ng tat ona other 


Th a enqu rv on i at onal p M c w orks s tl e first to 
e based on offic si nfortnat on requo t 1 from all 
Ternment* The ab n la t natcral th® \oIumc 
I be of ntcrest to the competent author t e an I 
pit] cop non n man 'itate 
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Short Rev^JiASof Recent Books 
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The Universtty of Nalanda 
By H Tl 'Jankal a M A LT B tl a Pretace bv 
Be H Heras SIMA Oirector Ind a Bitorcsl 
research In t tute St Xav er CoBege Bomba 
B G Paul & Co Publi hers I raoc Jo ph 'it 
Madras 

Th s a fine a \ bnll ant stud of the far fame I 
Vi 'eta tv oi NaTa T^ b one bo h» taken to h 
ta 1 ser o Ij He « a hrm bel erer n the theoi) of 
that a Bn >er t e^ vted at balanda anl he a he 
corf tlv p St ton antlv hol'i up tie dealt re 
the realer The rai Or d I e fnr such a Bnirer 
a 1 1 0 7 it became the centre of all Bud II t learn o 
alouttho tl ent rvAU a told bv | m namanner 
w h ch i tnk n" to a degree Lch n 1 tl e Un vets t> 
heseeatbecont nuelcK ten eotgoortgo eenmentand 
pea e an I ord^r in tl e la d— to msl e such a Un r 
atvetenapos bltj He hr ng ou the fa t tl at t 
f 0 0 ler w as a de out H n u Kib'’ an 1 that difference 
inrcb ous1>elef ddeo aficct fl c att lu )e of anc ent 
k tigs n th s country n the matter of patronage to 
learn n^ Th s s too elementary to need Ires* ng 
But mwlern 1 fo a «u h and nfo! an e has spread 
so astly from non In 1 an lun 1 that t s necessa 
nn occa ons to urge th s fundamental ew po nt 
of anc ent In I a There s m h to tren^tben the 
iiel cf that Ion before the C pta became a power n 
the Ian 1 halanda as famous as a sest of learn n" n 
tl e In 1 a II oHd — not racceU Buddb t c rotl I 
Bs the author (b a »I p) | ts t One of the mo 
ntcrest n'^ and at le chapters in the vhole book 
in o r op r nn s the o e n wh I the studes at 
Nalanla are del neated me 1 ntsllj to h n" on 
Tetri iJifCha] III It s both erud te an 1 inform ng 
Tho rclat on h p of Tantr n tobpan bsdicteachn 
I formulst -d n t a gge t ve manner But even 
more nteresi ng the one ri oted to tbemoreftmons 
l«nd j of \alanda w! ch real t ally br ngs out the 
great popuhr tv the I n er« tv hould have eojojel 
by reason of s clo conne t on w tl em nent scholars 
The chapters on slude l 1 te and halanda as an inter 
nst onal c n re of st dv I oulJ l>e stud e J and not 
rela let The destruct on s a pathet r one and the 
rea ons w hv it coul I not be re usoitated are set out I \ 
the author some deta I T s gl t seers an f keen 
t hoUrs al ke the chapter* headed Satandn jod j 
and the A t nnd I cl cl rt of \aiinda ai r ra d 
J 0 " its t n-ft w 11 be foun I to 1« of ab orb ng interest 
In the final chapter the author uphol Is — «>c«c full 
m our oj n on — the v c» that Xalands con b ned the 
i leals of t ast and II e t n educat on an I that t ua* 
ihe mo«t » gn Scant temple of learn rij, knoun m 
an ent India Prof Heras eontnl utes a nmimthet c 


face n hch he dia » pa t u'ar attent on to 
m van n the centre of Af 1 an tan anotl er centr 
buddh t learn " n anc ent Ind a wh h he speak 
sthc lastoutpo t of Bud Ih m onarl tl e I e t 
I hook IS fully doc mentc 1 an 1 II rate 1 A 
able CO tr but o o the t dy of an ent learn 
I deals of learn ng n Ind a 

Street Traffic Flow 

Bv Henry Ilateon Me r Cbaprasn A Hall 
I^ndon Pr ee 1 c 

I th the growlb of traffic n modern t me ) 

I for what may lie call da c ent h ontolo' ha 
ome a n« c ty n towns and t cs The move 
ts and d reel ons of sttee traffi ore ent tna y 
ateprollems In a word the are the very <j e 
that form the *ub e t ma er of d cu on n h 
Uustrated and ablv wr tten look Traff 
ements along treats and or r ro ,1 and 
ndabott s are i cr bed anith deUv uftere I by 
rent las ea of veh eles due to rte -^ect ng traffic, 
Itoolatnctre eh cl s scale lacf The benefits 
hort t me cycle at cro a^s of 1 m nst g r "ht 
a and park ng aro d term ned and many j ract ca 
rieleit for aiprnv ng traffic How are x[>o nd d 
p r attent on * g ren o trsfl c s "nals and to the r 
rhnatoa Park n regulat o s pubic Ira sjiort 
ic str et layout anl acc dent stat t a rece ve 
ful aovlys s and stre s H I on the n c s ty 
secunng safety and econon v n traffic movements 
I o lems invo ring horse traffic h es tramways 
« he etc are c n dered a i ra t cal con met ro 
nt Many d agrams of traffic mo cme graphswa 
I lUu tnit ons of street conci on e able the 
dec to pursue the discuss ons in the book w tl 
ec o and un lerstan I ng The d If ult problems 
J e e ted bv modem traffic arc expounded on tl e 
A s of ensanng the most eff ct re u-e of the streets 
t the adran age of the ge eral pull c as a whole 
The author deals w h h s subject in ft commenda! I 
mple manner con der ng the nature of the problems 
lealt with by b m The need for a book of this k nd 
houl 1 be man fe t when t s state I that Ihe scare tv 
of accurate nformat on as the author puts t on 
tl ese related bjects s h n a n j t ti at on for 
writ ng t Tl ere 13 no lo wr anv esc e for Pol ce 
(fic als and others in char^ of street traffic profes c 
nonnee of r iroportant rtut ga n teoSTd to control 
of street traffic The tudy of text looks of th 
k d mus be made compul ory to eemor oft ciats 
so that there mav be an i filfrat on of knowledge 
thro ^h them The val e of tl e book is ennanced bv 
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a rslnabJc and up-to date bibliography and an 
mder A1 ogether an expelleath eonceifed and well 
execoted «orS. on a 'ubject of ra,t importarce to 
rcodern ciU life e ptriall^ in the matter of aavin. 

I i» and 1 mb as the re<u’t o‘ aro dab e •treet act drtit* 
Air Mat on haa done Fplend d'ervice b\ thejwodiiction 
of thi' book -ahich i’ reallv a perfect monument to 
hi« vast knotrM'^ of the snbject Its "n!*t*«t 
merit m our op n.on is the practical main e» m trh ch 
the intneat“ probleirs of « reet trafhc conttil are 
dealt tci h br him 

Stones of Indian Samis 

Beingthe rngb'li tran lation of ilahipoti Plalfa 
rijiyi \ ol n be the la e I> In tin F ^bVotl and 
Pandit \arhar R Godhol* Mith f w the 

Kditor of the *enes J F Edtrard* 1 ni eipaf > m ed 
Theological Coliepe 0^ it extern fnd a Foot » Oltain 
alle from the Oftiee o' the Poet Ramu t nil-^i Tbeo 
logi'al College o' IVe tern India ’'holtp r Poad 
Poona Pnee r« 3 

Th s f rm^ \o U of the Fo'f Sa ft o/ l/aia a Afro 
edited bt Per 1 F Eldnards Fn'-b h Edit J) yi 
usda^ and Pnncipal bnited Theological i Uegc o' 
IVeat'-n India lotna In a F<r*imrl astendirs to 
it paf.e- the Per F-daarda records the lameu ed 
death fN R Oodbol* be'ore the Ixv K wa loriiletely 
print'd 'Ij Go- bole teas not roll a collaborator of 
thel t Dr Abbott but al oa great scholar and a mot 
pain taking trans'ator ^laratlu ^holar hip bat lo.t 
a cneere worker in lU cau-e be his death The Pee 
Edwards tnbi te to hi. memore is weDde'ere'd 
The mn.laiiOD of the work !■ »* might he expected 
well done the text used be ng that of DiDda> Edition 
of 193f> Mi Godbole bai reproduced in Eogluh 
the two apperdices appearing in that edition— notes 
on Pauratu'* names otcurnog ui the D‘«il ttr^yn and 
amplifiratsons of Paiiraiur oarrauees giren lu ibefeet 
Three other appendices pfe{«red be bus lo luded in 
the Toliinie ate bound to prore u-«ful toFn'Ii b reader* 
unacquainted «itk Indian Lterature and rehtnon Tbe 
Bee Eduards For'teori la a suggest ee ore tut too 
bigbK surchar"ed with Chri tian thoosht to prore 
appropriate The older method of Dr Abbott seems 
preferable It is better in (a-es of tbi* kind to leare 
the text — m its trar lation — to «peak for itseH Dr 
Abbott «as a great Christian but al-o a keen mtel 

lectual He saw the adeanta'C of bis method the 

work speaking to the reader stra -ht to his heart 
without the mterrrnt on of the Editor Boaerer 
the Ber Fdaards method may hare its rotanes 
a’'d a we would o I oter emphasize onr p rn of *1 w 
The greatrslDeoftheioIumei t aritmaLe Afa i ati 
readifr a ail ble Wall lnd» mit* pre'ent form For 
that great conretuen-e we mu-t thank Dr Abbott s 
munificence and the Ber Fdward patient labonr 
Thoughdead I>r Abbott stiU bxes in the great idea of 
theaenes I he Post -SaiaM c-/ Jfaki'a fit ^ All bonoar 
to bis memorr 

Sri SanVaracharya and His Kamakoti 
Pcetha 

BvN K AenkaUsamPacitilu AI A ET Lecturer 
in trgh-h Co enime''t Arts College Baiahmundrv 
Putluhed b\ the Author 

JIf \ enkalesam s sketch of th» Xairsaoti Feetha 
and of the li'e of the present ( um of which a second 
edit on has been called for shows its popnlantx The 
histoneal sketch su-gests that 509 B C the traditional 
date for the I irtb of *511 Saukaracharva the oimnal 


reformer of that name, may be accepted The estab- 
lishment of the Kamakoti Peetha at Conjeexanm is 
set down to him Conjeeraram is also as his central 
seat for the re^ of bis life He was succeeded by Sn 
^uroi-aracbar^a in that Peelha The anlbcr 
holds that this s atement is not incompatib’e with the 
oth r one that this Achaira also succeeded to the 
’’ni gen I cetha and wa» indeed the head of all lintts 
fouD le<l by Sankara He aLo da'es the death of 
Saiikara m 477 B C The pre-eat Gum la said to be 
Ihe6^th on the Peetha from theongmal Sankaracharva 
Rarragnstman Sneharaos (he author of tbf 
celebrated work Samlii/pfl«ariroIa is said to haxe 
succeedeil Siirc«rara in this(Kamakoti) Pec' a Before 
S4ft A D 30 Gurus had occup ed it The fth occupant 
was Adraitananda rbodendra, the author of B hma 
Fif/o 4kAara"J I etc Madhcacharra the dnah tic 
teacher is made a contemporary of Sankartnanda 
the di-H.iile of theSIst Gum of this Pee ha his ic«t8!Ia 
t ou oa the pontifical seat being set down to I"'*'! A D 
^fadLara «umained A idvaranya is moreover mae'e a 
eontemporarv of Madh-acliarva the above named 
launder of the duali tie s bool Afadhava is said to 
have been sent to Snngen to revive the Peetha Ihert 

and be 1 * *aid to havefounded Aijavanagarandeslab 

I shed Haribar and Bukka as kings to resi I the 
hluhaumadans The migration from Conjeevaram 
to Tanjore and from Tanjore to Kumbatonam i> 
refeired to and the Utter s set down to the time 
of the «’nd Onre Chscdraiiekhapa Paraarathj 

(I- >9 ITS 1 A D ) The present Guru was installed 

in 1907 m hi* ) 'lb rear A short account of be life le 
aho included withalikeneM of bs A valuaHe little 
volume though the materials it give* deserve to be 
sotted >n a critical spirit 


The Clay Cart 

Bv A P Benu Slescr* Javaa A Co Nnngumba 
Lam Madra* Pnee As 10 
This i« a well printed and well illustrated rendering 
— neeevianlv abnd ed— of the great cUwe t^ 
Mnctfhal The *torv is weU told ai^ suited 

lor the ejiw-e* intended to he served '‘It Benn ha* 
cau'-ht the spirit of the ongmal and in re felh^ the 
tale- has oof lacnficed the moral underlm? »t for the 
mere words We wo Jd commend it ♦© the Madras 
Text Book Committee 

Inscription at Anumakonda 

Edited bv K A '‘la- n PooUthota Crai finals 

H nunakonds Nizam s Dominions Pnee F* - 
Aalod Fvindsms Tfoumad PUIartd Fe«j>^ 

In’'n’4J>n al 4(i imat'os-ir to give this Telugu book 

its fait name is a welcome addition to the groaxng 
bterature on the ancient Lf>* and history of whst is 
to-dav well called the Andhra Desa of India It ^ 
a votunic in the Poo ath-jla » randha na'a senes eiteu 
bv \idwan K Apnanua Kesan and i*.ned from 
Baoumakouda Wanwngal Hyderabad State Nizam* 
Domiroons The Editor correctlr describes tie 
object of thus presenting a *10516 though l''“f ” 
h gUv valuable uiiicription of the Kakatija buW 
Pultadeva Jound in the housand pillared ‘empie »* 

BanumaV'inda when he *a7s that it 1* firsth 
pop liar e the nara" of the poet who composed 

in-cnption secondlv to give a correct read n* of 

text and thirdlv to throw proper li'ht on the 

of the famons Kakativa dvnastv He mav be ««* 
to have fuUi earned out the-e threefold objects >' 
are particularly glad to see that the correct tert 0 
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Kndradeva « Iod est aud vatnable I’l-'Ctipt on 

bc^n at aat made available in a conven eat 
It u dated in «sika wh ch fall m A T) IIBS 

and except fnr e ht line- i in 49 '^xn kr t swaka It 
liin heChalukva characters of the P h cen'-nrv Its 
author was Acbm endravara v-n of Panesvata 
DTt h ta This Paraexvara Pik h a l 'a d to have 
been the ( wre of Prola IT (llla-llo3 AD) the father 
of Pudradeva (lloS-llf \ Ah ntendravara was 
a vxl* (or axceti ) He was the di tple of Advraa fta 
A ati He was evidentlv well vr-r^ m *^0 fcr-t 
thou h profcatlr a Telo^n 'peak ns Brahn n He 
records the grant bv Rndradeva of the villa e of 
■Jfaddicheruv^u for ma nta nia-’ the worab p m the 
temple If Podradeva II (l’9tL.n 6 A D ) is cele 
hrated m the Praiajvire }f j'l of Yidvana ha Achm 
tendravara has made famous Pudrtdeva 1 in this 
fine poem whi h oar ^ ditor efvle-- it coUectivelv 
-J t sj^ndrorun /Iran which no ropiaoD qo te fi » 
it He was evidentlv a great fxx t if hu compo- t on 
IS any guide to his knowledge snl poet taleni 
Hanumakonda wxs in hi tire eviVntlv ihe 
rap ta! of Pudradeva I and -was filled wth peopi 
Learned Brahmins evidentlv flotin bed in b nm 
A Teln-ui trauslat on of each luka i* g ven bv the 
Fdtor FehasM-ofuni hed hnef note» on the I on 
cal per'ons and place re“ottoned m the ii'Cnp ton 
bc-des a genealogical ta’-le of tie Rakat va. on 
the l<ack cover «heet of the book an d an apmd x 
devoted to uiecnpt ons lourd a Alidjcddikanta 
KJiaj peta Par's Gudur and Canape var wS b 
Ibroar 1 bt on the record at Hiuninskonda Lot 
what oxkr« the volume more intere^tis and caluabl 
la the echolarly dporoach made b th* Fd or la 
elncidat 'i'* the i iscnction The isuneDse pa 'is he 
has taken a edit n^ it accura^elv will rcs^e it beteaf er 
the b^t text hook on the «ol jeo He a’erW-»» 
I>r Fleet* stndv of it m the /sf « tat<ji/r/y \l 
The F^ tor al-o d»«erce< to le congratulated on the 
many lUn tra ou witj wb h he hat emfehi bed h 
•nt ng Among the plate* appeanag ate the 
lousand p''larBd man ap e* tern ca ewav th* ^ 
b h th s cantap stands the t* o ma-^ Bear 
’admak-hi temple on the hUl th" patewav of 
lanumakonda the fi_ Nandi in Fe tho »aod 
'Hared temre the PadmaV b temple Ibe cty'd''--. 
ua'"* now worhip ed n t » Padroak 1 1 temp e tic 
a n un3(,e n the northern h hock of nanamvkon j 
he we*tern gatewav o* th" lhoti«and p Hared ter p 
be pxtewmv of the A a udev* temple the ga ewav 
){ the ^urvade** temple and Pratapadevas bead 
n the foot at Oratr-sl From t! e researches recon ed 
nthsvolntne it s o he nfrrrod tha Rsmiinakocda 
cas a Ja n centre at on* t me and that the Pkdmak ‘ i 
emp.ewasor'unaUi a Ja none Fro’n Pratapa le as 
•exd in tie ^xmhb i tem| e at Oranral we can in er 
hat he mu t have been a fine petwu of pica Ji-r 
anal expre" on A1 ooether a whoLir v work of 
jreat intna. c ment de«crvmg o' at en on n Telo'ra 
■e'earoh r rclc* 

The Secret Lore of India 

Pt W 't Teape tl A P D Formerlv A car tf 
FmJ n the D o-'c-'e o' Da. ham AI»« r« A\ liefer 
A 'yjn. ltd Cambnd’e IM'e I ff 
Ape owe an apo ogv to MeeT* ffe^er Sans 
lor the deUv that has w li ne d in t‘-“ renewing, of 
this book Bjt on the pnne pJ “letter late than 
never " we have great p cacure in boikihs it duw 
inthraepaces Jlr Texpei on the faceef it acieat 


en hiLiat and one bent on 1 xrti.i_ thin t before 
CIS n or CO"-" s in them lu this volume h has 
It set down the circum i --es un-' r whj h th s 
kcametobewn enandhow ti thehr'tf oit of 
' tone tnJ of the founii on' of r-i tern and 
era FcL^ioas Thoj_at In both tae Forewo-d 
th" Preface he tel us the maimer in wh ch he 
to make a parallel prv'e’i at on o th“'" 
ndattoDs and a con dera on of th r f»U on to 
h oth r Th wwk acoordm tv d-^ s witn 
nman. ret mon a >d phJo opar on the o e de 
wi h Chn tautv on th* o her and -.eeks to make 
atter th crown of the former TL" udv j an 
-e*t o-r fcou h no csicth a con'nn n o^e 
r IS a liudahle attempt for t m"n.» an approach 
tie«to''voS nb^b snVjext with x rp nt bo b ham'-l 
dcvote<I Afr Tenpe i« an eic" len example of 
'•viod stoden who i- as aax on to mb ^ a to 
r Hu poe t on an intelli ble one bon^h t 
b not p'Ore a nceex 'al ne to mam aji Th 
ismental d.“icnlrv Le h to overcome 3 this 
etweea Btahmanum (n n thia woM in s s not 
V* and <7h’v t xe tv Brahnani n dral w th a 
v«-r>al docuia ji Brahman who w^irr.i o“ ther 
Time cor V>v ''pace while Cbn lan iv as a 
ne»l t“limoii i» neces-an x depend-nt on he 
en s coopecied with tie L'e of an mdiv dual and 
det.v arv {ii3djm»3 al uedent reUt to hu 
real and exalted a> wa— in den\ tsver 

ence Anoterlxc i-ihataco t» t phufwiphi 
f i» po nils wi b Brahmaaj o whi wi Ii ("bn 
IV TOO base more dn'M th.x'i re -non an mo*» 
-ion than philosophy I there a ee» an-wer lu 
tu tr f the on p of evd a oo'd as th or“ 
n W bv Brahman m i i heor o' th irxn. 
ration of •oil The t’-enrv of Kama mav be 
to an- wer lor the on-nn of evil mor" philO'O h 
than anv*h ng known in am other rcLraon with 
h Hom.xnitv i connected AAe have however 
Jc- -e to mi e th.» review a reUraons o ph lo-o 
■a* di pu at >n of anv ml Pc onli desre to 
•»» that the dra of Chn an x le n. th* Frown 
H ndoucais a eomewha crude on- and tha further 
u h furlhe «tudv and urther exam nat on will 
w that Chn. lan tv is better d'u. nbed a« an o* 
•ot of Crahmani. m a EudXHi m s i i rebel ch .d 
1 this » not to du-own i “ valuable contn*'u on 
de Iv M Teape n the work l«fore w His 
n..al on of selected p*. .*--es from the fjjt 

in our opi o-x the brat part of i 1 u cot oruv 
d done but a o impre;» ve v done ATe would add 
xthxiii o rat oxfor th* -ewood port of he work is 
Tiveiftromthe t i raof heU ePev B F We't'xjtt 
•cntis IVofrasor o' D vin iv C ami nd*-e Hr Teape s 
r>. IS a pend d "ommeo xrv on R hop Wrateott s 
•scrip K>x of ILn aim that i a witnras mdiSemt 
av* evea thoe h corrup ions and exceraes to the 
casof revelat on of Ji of retriju h)q c'atoocm'n* 

1 feLow'h p as o^etm^ al-m in an eia^gerafcd 
ape the coQtrover« e» on fi th and works on f-ec 
tU Bud fxte whi h haie aratatej Cbn'texdom ” 
rt" has done well n devilopin th x tbra'« for the 
modern fralher en- htened) Chn_t in po ot of view 
IS thus at la-t before u« fo cnn 1 rat on fo study 
aMfor ent eal exanunat on Tbit is an advauUee to 
tlsoxe who arc keen on hivme an aathontstive view on 
a matter of supeeire lute-e-t both from the hi= oncal 
and the phi.<*«jpbKil poults of view A w ork ot 
great merit of «urpn n; industry acd earneet 
eddearoar and weU worthy of attention at the hands 
of scholars u led x 
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Problems of Transport Co-ordianiion 
in India 

Bv S K Guha Otfordl-mrers t\ Prr Post Box 
31 Bombay Pr ce Be 1 

Blue books are not eenerallv stud ed not even b7 
our pol 1 cians and leg sKtora m ch !e a the 

average educated man But the r ontents annot 
afford to be neglected The M tehell K rkne Report 
on the Indian Poad Ra I problem a here off red to 
the general reader n ea ily understandable 1 „«ane 
Such books are al va\ s to he encouraged as hare 
an e lucat ves value of the r own 

dSTiatever tran port co ordinal o m mean 
n other countries t means i lodiiap opt djo I 
ment of road and ra luav fac ht e to pul I eedt 
This problem of tra sport co ord nal on ba ached 
a set o state an 1 dernan U expert and eariv r> lion 
^ r Frank Novee re eot v openel ihe T ansport 
kdvi-o y Coonc 1 Cunfereoce an 1 t w H n der 
ablv help u to ha e a book 1 ke Mr Cub when 
we a tempt to nders and I e pro lem a 1 the 
CO rse of >t u on 

Hr u' a not oolv an otell ent u I nt of 
ran pi- r bu b ha al o the advaata-'e be ng 
an a adeu u let! of econom cs The xp- t on 
h h I a ed and mplc He ha appcnlcd the 
r olu on adojteda the 't mU Road Ba 1 ( onferenre 
of Vpril 1933 the propo'aU for the foi re ado ni«tra 
t on of Indian ralwav as approved le the l«ndon 
(.onfereno of Aueu t 193) an I the I oner to Ra laays 
to run Motor Sernccs Act of !W He ha alto 
gven a I of mportant hook of referen e Me 

tixsh th ex ren ely -^f 1 book the uo e that t 
r chi deserve 


Sir K P PuUanna Ch*tty 
The Man and His Work 


Bv < Rudiappa Copes can htd of (be 
Puhl TjVrarv Banealote Pnee Tao Annas 
Th« t a d of a di t ngu bed pulb eerrant 
of Mv-'Ore nho hasendeared h msell to th poll c be 
h s u-iv ty of manners affab 1 tv of di pos t on and 
genera tv of adr e and of funds The fa ( (ha( 
n p te of h a very old age— ho s How e ght he s 
eallnl upon to gu de the del berat on« of ererv p bl e 
movement n Fan alore s amp e le t mon> to the 
respect he comnian 1 and the confklcn e 1 e evoke 
Mr Rudrappa lia* done well to fnat (is eketch of 
^tr K P Ih tanna Chettv tth ch he del ered as 
an add e-<s at a meet ng h«1d n 1 nno ir of b « ) ero 
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This s a tleail> pr nted ed I on of the well k own 
‘'ora of Sn Pacha endia hat of the ‘^nmat ndra 
^latha -aha Kannada commentary pr oted m 
kan knt characters The coromcn arv i written in a 
simple and understandable stjle Its appeal would 
n our op n on have been greater f \ had been done in 
Kannada f elf for the benefit of a ! i^»r number of 
devotees ‘'n Ra chavendia \ at of Mancha a attracts 
perhaps the farevst number of j ous deveXeea to hi 
feet The lot w as not ool> a great scholar but also 
wonderful m racle worker and th« man anecdotes 
1 ra and h s deeds insp re re pect and 
• h m n people of all classes creeds and 
n southern and we tem loda The 


told about 


Slolfa itaelf js a fine one an I son the] ps of tbontsods 
toon thousands of h 3 devotees This edit on i 1 kelv 
up prove pop lar be ng both handy and cheap 
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report Publ shed bv tt e T) r I lit m Con panv 
Ltd I5S-B Broadway Madras Pnce‘’ias 
Th i Tamil pan j i let expla ns (he reforms that are 
in the process of be ng granted to Ind a in s mple 
and lu 1 laniruSoe capable o* be uod rstood hv 
the layman Such educaf e 1 terature is doubly 
rlcome as the educat on of the electorate must 
be an essenf al prel m narv to the infrod ict on of 
a democrat c form of government The bookl t 
cot ta ns extrac s of the view of many prominenf 
p bl c men of Ind a A strong nat ouab m and a 
sturdy patretsm are d seem tie i ererv I ne of 
th s [lami hfet wlu h cons derahlv enhance ts no th 

India in 1932 33 


Cop «* can lie had of tj e Manairet of P 1 1 cat ons 
oftbeCovemmentof Inda De!h PreeRe M 
Th 8 w 11 perhaps l>« he la t of the reports of Ibis 
k nd of Ind a B annual pro Te The ver* on of 
Inlas poltcs of the calendar vear 1931 — whi h s 
I ere pre'cnled and not of the fi cal vear 193 33— 
■ of course the coloured and at pU es distorted one 
that e us ally have from the pen of t e Birec or 
of Publ c Informat on to the Gov^r m at of India 
It cannot n the very nat re of th nv be otherwise 
for how can we exp«t the accused to be impart «I 
in any case ♦ It is nnfortu ate that the reiat ona 
between the Cover me t of I la and «« Indian 
nal onal sis should be of th s nnhealthj a d 11 heral 

^?>cept the chapter on pol t es and adm n strat on 
the others form a valuabw store of informiton fu 
the null c worker and to the sto lent of Indian alia rs 
Publ cat ons auch a these have a value of the t o n 
wh h twUbe nfartouod t rate or m mse 


Indian Economic Census 


\ ol III Rural Econom e Cen us {with refereu e 
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of Corahalore O st ict Aladras Pre denev Bv Af 

SankacLrxre Gowda Printed at the Electr c Pr nt ne 

Ato Us Co mbstore'S India) Price Bs o 
The small book of IJA psges s the th rd volume cl 
an amh t ous ser es of biwks on Ind an econon c 
ee u the rest to be published The book is full 
of btat t es whi b serve to ilJum nate the dark corners 
ol the econom c rondit on of our masses We welcome 
uch books as a Cen us of Consumpt ou Prod ct on 
mnri D stnhut on s a de deratum r 
W thuut such a ensn there can be i 
ment of condit or nor can there Jie 
we 1 evolved pol cy of tconom c and i 
The book s preed Ps 5 — 
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PLANNED ECONOMY FOR INDIA 

By SIR M. VISVESVARAYA 


rpHIS book is, perhaps, theTifst systematic exposition we have 
of the Indian economic problem in all its varied aspects, 
based on unassailable facts and remarkable for the powerful and 
passionate plea it puts forth for organizing India in the economic 
field on a thought-out cohesive plan. Crammed with facts, some 
absolutely exact and others closely estimated, the book is bound 
to make an irresistible appeal to all well-wishers of the country. 
The comparative study of nations and the “ look on this picture 
and on that ” aspect presented is an original feature of the 
volume The mam aim is to induce the Government and the 
people to work for doubling the country’s income in ten-years, 
and the adoption of a Ten-Year Plan for the purpose. The book 
lays down the incontrovertible dictum that the true path to the 
country’s economic advance lies, not m isolated attempts at 
reform or in detached schemes taken up at random, but m the 
adoption and systematic prosecution of a comprehensive country- 
wide plan and programme. Timely to a degree, coming so soon 
after the issue of the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee 
Report on the Indian Reforms," it is destined to attract wide 
attention in this country and outside of it by its critical analysis, 

Its broad outlook and its eminently constructive character. 

Price Rs.'6 per copy. 
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The World in Agony: An Economic Diagnosis 


By Sir 3 C Coyajee 

In this bnef but compreheasive and thought n social insurance since these would Icid 
provol ing booV.,* Dt Plummer has done i»ell s vcrv soon to unbalanced budget-* and 
to emphasize the necessity of International verstrained finance Nor can inflation or 


Co operation as well as of the increase of 
consuming power as the chief means of the 
restoration of economic prosperity As ^ir 
Arthur 'Walter observes in has forewoni if 
we are to overcome the present Depression 
"we want not only national polic) but worl 1 
policy , not only national government but 
a world order” 

Proceeding to diagnose the vvorld depression 
Dr Plummer well observes that our recent 
liistorj has been that of the marvels of large 
acslo production The real root cause of 
out present distress is the remarkable extent 
of mechanical advance made m little more 
than a century, while that whole process of 
change has been accelerated m recent jears 
b} the mtionaliratwn moiement He have 
as jet, however, not resIizeJ the vital econouui 
importance of mass consumption to balance 
the progress of mass production Until the 
world arrives at this true diagnosis of it' 
iliseasc the proper remedies cannot be applied 
Indeed m the absence of tins true diagnosH 
wrong linos of treatment are being followed 
which make the disorder worce To this 
tv pc of ill judged remedies belongs the now 
fiirlv general adoption of Economic Nation 
ali«in Put ‘ what is economic nationih m 
1 ut the outworn survival of a less enliahttned 
age ’ ’ asks the author It is onij Mercanti 
lism masquerading in di«gui'e While, in 
view of tht strong downward trend of pnees 
It IS of the highest imjwrtance to avoid as 
far as j>ossibIi, the overdevelopment of in 
duslnes, I rotcctionism and hicn Tonfiism 
tend to bring about exactlj such ovtrpro 
duclion Then again we cannot expect vcrv 
much from State sulwulies or cxjcnditurc 


* rie World m Ajony At Eronomte Tnannt 

or Alfred nummor, l.L D , MS., H Ijtt 
OnfSn & Co , London 2 j W net) 


Veil “reflation be relied upon too much for 
f carried beyond i point these instrument i 
ties reduce the purchasing capacitv of peopfc 
istead of increasing it 
In what directions then are we to look for 
ae true remedies In the first place says 
)r Phimmer we require a mutb larger 
neasurement of International Co operation 
nd that in various wavs Thus we want a 
inccllation of war debts as well as a re 
ewal of internatirinal lending on the prv war 
ale The creditor countries should bi more 
»v lling to buy and to lend which beiiv 
■ terpreted tneans that thev should tn to 
oDsume more them'chos and at the same 
me act in such a wav as to iren a c the 
ujing power of debtor fountnes Then 
gam acconling to Dr Plummer a great 
leal IS to be expected from rcduiinB tin 
ours of labour and from increasing tht nal 
•ages of labour He defends tie demand ut 
rganized labour for the elimination ol 
inemploj ra**nt through the further shorten 
ug of the working da) Put ho ivpccts 
nost from an increase of purchasing and 
onsuming power Our problem is to Kalince 
he growth of our productive power bj a 
nroper svstem of wialth ilistnbution The 
vstemof income irrigition which can occom 
pli>h this has not vet bien invented He 
are in the hajipv situation in winch we need 
not be anxious how to avert famini,-! but how 
to avoid gluts Concequentl) we should not 
retain the old fashioned methods of wealth 
distiabtition The pTob\..m of prevention of 
triMs and depres ions can oniv be solved b) 
adding to the purchasing jiowcr of the ma» es 
— c peel all) of the pro luccr« of thosc pri 
marv commoditi'‘s for which the demand is 
inelastic 

Hhdc there is much tint is l>oth useful 


I- 
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and commendable alike in the anal 3 ^s and 
in the recommendations of Dr Plnmmor 
there is room for critici m as regard some 
aspects of his book lo take an example 
his proposition that the \ictorian Emphasis 
upon the necessity of saving and the ments 
of savers baii't be replaced bv a corresponding 
exaltation of the neccssitv of spending and 
tbe merits of s-ivers appears to be an et 
aggeration of a sound po ition Tho'e who 
ha\e read Air Eober-ons critique o* the 
monetary theories of Messrs Foster and 
Catchings or the controversv m the Et iifoniea 
(of ember 1933) between Mr Durbin md 
Sir Hob=on on the subject of Vndcr consump- 
tion are aware of the difficulties of a whole 
hearted condemnation of saving It is true 
that an increase in the rate of savmg some- 
times causes economic trouble I ut there 1 n 
much to be said in favour of a constant rate 
of sanng The stimulating influence ot 
saving on prospentv has been overlooked 
lety often bi those who pin their faith to an 
increase of consuming power While not 
denving the merits of a polio of maintaining 
coa^umets Purchasing Power when applied 
with due discrimination one <au en ill point 
to occasions when that policv las inten.ified 
the Depresjon Thus the imestigations made 
bv the Harward ®chool ot Busme s «h w tiat 
before the beginning cf the Depre^.iop in 
the 1 nited btates the demand it the <ou 
sumers end wa if annhing relativelv too 
high and that between the year* and 

1931 the nationil consumption was very 
hieh and did not <omo down until tbe rear 

1932 It has il 0 to he remembered that it 
is m some ea«e« nt leist harmful to prevent 
the necessan an 1 salutarj precis of bqui 
dation by the flotation of new loan Ihc 
sharp purge is e chewed onl) at the cost of 
experiencing the Im^cring disease 

The authors advocicv of lii**her wanes and 


of shorter hours of work is also open to similar 
criticism Here again we hai e a polic\ which 
requites great discrimination in its applica 
tion and a considerable measure of inter 
national co operation to ensure its success 
‘That all men and women may be able to 
enjoj and ‘consume’ tbe luxury of leisure 
IS essentiallv part of my plea for mass con 
cmuptioii says Dr 1 lummer But such 
shortemng of hours of work have to come 
graditail} and not without a due regard for 
international competition One cannot dis 
miss summariU the great mass of economic 
opinion to the effect that it is the ngiditv of 
wages and their Undue increase to which the 
present Depression is due m great measure 
Thus lathe case of Great Britain the slump 
liad for one of its causes the unemployment 
insurance in the form in which it exi ted 
during the period for such insurance increased 
th** ngidjtv of wages and caused disequili 
bnum market 

The admiration with which Dr Puramer 
regards the Russian experiment might al»o 
base been tempered had he studied the con 
cIu>ions reached on the matter by Prof 
Brutzkiis and other competent scholars Feir 
can po«<ess the first hand knowledge of the 
subject possea«pd by Prof Brutzkus Dr 
Plummer believes that the Russians have 
got the problem of income distribution well 
in hand and therefore ‘there seems to bo no 
valid rcison to anticipate the reappearance 
in Russia of <enott« iinemplovmcnt On 
the other hand Brutrkus has shown that m 
Russia the unemployment conditions in the 
towns proud© no useful entenon m estimating 
the value of the economic poher That is 
because whenever there is an indu:3trial cruis 
the peasants are told to return to the country 
md this agrariiu over population is the most 
delicate problem of the Russian econoinv 


The niliii<' autboritie iii different lountrtes 
are becoming more and more aware of the 
potentiahtits of the Red Cross as an inter 
mediary between the Goiernnient and the 
people in specific emergencies such as disaster 
or epidemics The national Red Cto s 
cieties are m do e and const tnt touch with 
the masse® and thii fart combined with their 
preparedness for meeting all manner of 
sudden contingencies renders them pccu 
liarly apt to serve as the auxiliary of the 
Govemment in a >vide a sricty of circumstances 
Mben at the beginning of the pre ent scar 


null epidemics of scsrlatina and diphthcnj 
broke out in Belgium the Director tieneral 
of Health in the Alimstrv of the Interior 
immediately a®ked the Red Cross to collabo- 
rate in the campaign against these diseases 
bv iiLstnicting the public in approprwt* 
niea ures for their prevention The local Red 
Cross couinuttees were thereupon notified 
eU««es were organised, and special talks were 
broadcast from tbe national transmittm? 
stations Propaganda in tbe schools was 
appropriately undertaken hi the Junior Bed 
Cross 



The Indian Sugar Industry : Retrospect 
and Prospect 

By Dr Lanka Sundaram, M A , Ph D 


The sugar inditstry of India has more or 
less reached a stage of national self -ulficiency 
Provided there n careful hiisliandry on the 
part of the controllers of industr) and of the 
Government there is every indication that in 
the future tliat is in store for us ve can have 
a comfortable exportable sugar surplus be 
Bides meeting national demands The time 
has come for a national stock taking of ih** 
industry, since it was estimated that lOSi 
would go down to history as the crucial vear 
in the annals of the sugar industry A glanci 
ton aids the beginnings of this national mdnslrv 
of importance as well as a considered foreca-*! 
of ita future are essential at the present dav 
In this article I propose to throw into prop*. i 
relief the fortunes of the Indian sugar indu 
tr> against the vast canvass of the worl 
situation 

BFGiaMNrs OF l\rusTR\ 

It is an erroneous belief that sogarcaii 
and sugar have attained national imporUiu 
(luting comparative!) recent times Th> 
India was importing huge (quantities of whit 
sugar till four or five years back is suppose 
to be the basis for this wrong judgment \ 
a matter of fact, sugarcane was mdigenou 
to India from times immemorial Pcsid 
cultivating sugar and extracting the much 
prued product therefrom for national n«c 
India had the satisf iction of exporting lai^ 
quantities of sugar to the outside world 
During the Pyrantine loot of Persian citic-* 
Indian sugar stocks of those cities were pnzi^i 
most Emperor Tai Tsang (A D C27 6!>0 
sent out a committee of experts to cxamin 
the sugarcane culture of India to bring back 
data which would enable China to start an 
indu«tr\ of licr own Indian sugarcan 
cuftivation gave an impetus to sugar culture 
in the ^\est and liv the \IH centur) sugar 
cane spnad to tlie countries of the Medi 
terrnnean Pelt, thanks to the enterpn mg 
character of the \rab traders 
The Aapofeomc Wars mark a turning 
point in the fortunes of sugarcinf Ires.el 
for stocks of sugar during the blockade which 
European Powers applied to him Napoleon 
gave a fillip to scientific experts m their n>arch 
for a •ul>'titufc for cane sugar The clKOveiy 
of the beet root industrv is larcel) traceable 


to this historical incident and ever since 
Gennam came to be known as the home 
couutry of beet root sugar ^^lthln sheltered 
walls beet root became an industrv of prime 
importance to most of the European roun 
tries as well as to the U S k 
Ajul jet anotlicr lanlmark must be noticed 
here as being instrumental m producing a 
regime of chequered fortunes of sngircane 
cultivation in India In the vear 1791 the 
massacre of White planters of Haiti and San 
Domingo two prcdonnnantl) sugarcane pro 
ducing countries of the Caribbean Zone g3\e 
a chance to the Fast India Companj to trade 
•n the export of Indian sugar to European 
countries This temp^rarv spurt to the Indian 
mlastrv was but shortlived The sugar 
interests of the ^\c5t Indies had <i permanent 
hold upon the Government of Great J ntaiii 
and successful!) enjoyed a hugo preferential 
UriH as against the trading activities of the 
East India Compan) This policv of di cri 
nunatmg protedion as between Indian and 
\est Indian sugar which the Pntish Covotii 
ment pursued for a lon^ time denied India 
her natural desire to exp itid the sugar industr) 
for which she h eminentlv equipped bv N iturc 
The origins of the modern sugar inlustrv 
in India go hack to tin. )ear 18G5 when Messrs 
Binnv & Co of Madras established their 
f ictorv at Aska m the ( anjam district I>ut 
It was not until 1903 that modern sugar 
factories were started in Bihar That wonder 
fill movement the Sirn f'’ f i movempnt which 
emanated from the fvrvent national genius 
of Ilcn^l had alrao.,t s)nchronized with this 
new start to the sugar indurtr) of India 
Ounng the jiast thirt) vears the industr) 
moved from strength to strength but ncit 
until it has avoided the shoils of depres ion 
and obstruction It was not till after the 
close of the Great Mar that the Government 
of India thought it fit to carefullv scrutiniZv 
the fortunes of the indu-'ln As a matter 
of fact, the destruction of the beet root in 
dustrv m l»elli,,crcnt countries at least its 
partial eftacenunt pave a great impetus to 
sugarcane tviltivation and manufacture of 
white sugar from this •■ourcc In tins race 
for optimum production of cane sugar India 
abo felt the urge for expansion This urpe 
Was more than manifest and arrested the 
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attentinn of tlie Govenunent of India with 
remaikatl** impre s. 

Go\ERMIENT Scc*p I0L1C\ 

Snch bein'’ the ca«c the Go^enlmellt of 
India appoints! it^ fij't Comiiuttee called the 
Indian hugar Committee in 1919 to mqniie 
into the pres-ini; prohlem facing the indn tT\ 
Xhi* Committee produced a valuable fir^ 
report which is of primary importance in 
anv appraisal of this national inda trv But 
judged from the re ults of the recommcnda 
tions of this Committee the industry did 
not receive anv sub tantial b<rne6t« The 
onli re ult of thi inquiry is a further inc’ea'C, 
thout^h a progre sive increase m the ait 
lalorem revenue duty imposed bi tbe Covem 
ment upon imported foreifm white ut’ar 
Time was not vet when the -o-called fisc’ll 
convention ha operated towards the benefit 
of Ind an «u<’aT There is a i impreseion 
abroad that even at that date the Covemment 
of India have taVen kindlv towards the cane 
grower the manufacturer anl the distributor 
of indieenous sn'’ar in India Far from being 
a fact thia revenue expansion pob(v of 
the Government resulted in a progre» ive 
increase m the taxable value o* imported 
sugar to u h an extent that by )<>00 nearli 
tine crores of rupees were received into tbe 
• vemment s coffer* bv wav of this dutr 
The Goiernment •vco'mized whici the fatted 
calf was but in mnnin'’ after the fatted calf 
thev looked askance at the lean and stmgnling 
indigenous indnirv wonder that, 

despite the mall mcre^se in th** oum’ r of 
sugar tactones set up after the close of the 
treat ^ ar the Indian sug^r industry re 
raained m a «ta'’e of distre® ing alole^cence 
and faced a cm Ling onslaught any moment 
But one fortituous circum tanC’o tame to the 
rescue of the Indian industrc though in a 
small measure knd «mall nierci«-5 are all 
Eeces>arv for tie developmsn* of a nastont 
industn f wing to great overproduction of 
white sugar loth cane and beet root all 
tter the world tie sugar markets were 
glutted after the recovery oi 192f The 
ituation became so grate that bv IPSO it 
Has founl to be uneconom c for tbe isdu trv 
to carry on b nder such circumataiices the 
International ‘'ugar Conference was convened 
at Brus,fLs in that year Tie so-called 
Chadwick plan for restriction of «u<*aTcane 
cultivation by means of national quotas was 
adumbrated Put the plan d d not succeed 
to tbe extent to which it ought to have under 
different emumstanees The C S R bent 


as she was upon pushing the Five Year Plan 
towards a successful conclusion, stood out 
and more than doubled her national pio- 
ductivjtv of Fugtr and as a consequence of 
this the Chadwick plan fell through It was 
in these circumstances that tbe Goyernment 
of Indm took notice of the serious crisis in the 
Indian ^n<nir Industry and came to it? rescue 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Re- 
search under the able guidance of Sir 1 
Mjavarawbacachanar, KBE ha? always 
stood for the furtherance of the agncultnral 
economy of India on sound and national 
lines It was this Council which brought to 
the notice of the Government of India the 
neoes.it\ of conserving the Indian sucar 
industry and a? a direct result of its communi 
cation? to the Government of India the Indian 
Tanfl Board on Sugar Indu try was appointed 
in 19S0 to inquire into the position of the 
jnduitiy and to recommend measures for the 
satisfactory stabilitation of the same After 
a thorough inquiry into tbe position of the 
lodu-trr the Tanff Board recommended that 
the industry should have protection for a 
period of fifteen year? and as a consequence 
of the recommendation? of tlu? Board rocH 
protection wa> granteil and a duty of Rs 9-1 
was impo-ed upon imported white sugar of 
which Re 1 12 was the surcharge There l 
not the slighte t doubt that this measure of 
protection gate a sheltered market for the 
indi’scnous indu trv The Goyerament of 
India rau«t be legitimately congratulatea 
upon their s If-denymg ordinance in forsaking 
the major portion of the nine crores of rupees 
the' leceit ed innuaJJy by waj of the proceeds 
of the revenue duty on foreign u»’ar imported 
into the country 

The net rc-ult of this protectionist policy 
of the Government of In lia can be envl^a"cd 
from the followins fact” Eterywhere 
wa* feten h activitt both as regards increased 
acrea"e cultivation of sutrarcane and manu 
fac*ure of sugar in India during the pa'l 
four years -ks a matter of fact there are 
some hundred and forty fa'’tones m Indis 
•it the present moment the overwhelming 
raajontv of which were erected under the 
protective wall of the protection granted in 
1931 Nearly a million workers are employed 
in these mills Over twenty crores of rupet-s 
have been invested to finance tbe industry 
Fifteen million cultivators are now engaeed in 
the cultivation of sugarcane supplying 
some sixty lakh? of tons of sugarcane to the 
miUa every year As a consequence an 
annual average drain of some twelve crores 
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of rujH’es by way of p\)ment to foreign im 
ported 6U"ar was presented Production of 
Indian sugar mcreised to the tunc of a hundred 
and se\cnteen per cent while I a% a production 
figure'^ rgistered a fall to fift\ two per cent 
Thi« 13 all the result of the four \ears piotcc 
tion which Indian sugar enjojed during a 
\er\ short periol of four jears 

Jlut the fates ha\e decreed differcntlj when 
once Indian sugar tried to assert its jnlepend 
encf* The ibortive Simla Sugar Conference 
of 1933 diminished the fortunes of the industry 
Sir Ceorge Schuster latclj Finance Mini ter 
of the Goaernment of India tooh a difleren* 
\iew of the situation and largelj to placat 
British importing interests lushcil tl rough the 
Sugar (Excise T)ut)) Bill in 1934 imposin^ 
an excise duty of Pc 1-^ per hundredweigJ t 
of Indian white sugar He did not want t 
continue the stimulua to tho Indian sugar 
industry, with the ostensible mow of allow iiu 
the industrj to settle down with proportioi 
and planned economy There is no doul t 
that the sugar excv«» dutj alihc the matcl 
excise duty, rudely disturbed the tquanim t 
of the industry But the consumers point « f 
Mew also comes into the picture when w*' 
consider the present das position of fl •• 
indiistr) TLi« is an old old question All a 
nects of the question being discua«id it > 
bound to be admitted that subject to certain 
safeguards national mdu tries niu«t receive 
their need of protection from the ( ovemniant 
ofthocountrj particularly when that Cosern 
ment hapjxma to be non indigenou* It i 
diflcult to hazard an opinion about the fnturi 
of the Indian sugar industr) but this muti 
mu<!t be conceded tfat Sir iicorgc ®chu»lcr 
action cannot be deemed to be consonant 
with the true economic interests of India 
\SonLD SioAR Position and Irdin 

90 far I have described the chequered 
fortuniH of the Indian «ugar industry in rcla 
tion to the attitule of the Covernment of 
Inba In order to lull) apjrecialc the po i 
tion of the Indian sugar industry tisaiis 
worl 1 sugar production tin. following statistics 
are c««cntial — 

\Sopu> StoNw PponumoN 
(In Metric Tons ) 

^esr Beet Sugkr Cane ^ugsr Total 

lW"-23 OH2 000 17 633 000 20 6"., 000 

1030-31 I13'r523 l"I50t93 2047701f 

1931- 32 8 500-10 17 "74 127 26 213 839 

1932- 33 7 810 031 10 44 6 525 '’42'wrm 

Mhil the world «ugar po ition las «hown 

a stead) decrease tl e figure* for India have 
tegiMercvl a pTogte^uve increase during recent 
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ears In thi. following table figures for 
hite manufactured su^tr are guen — 

India Sfetri'' Tons 

1930-31 31 218 000 

IISI-S** 3 9-0 000 

1932 33 4 Col OOO 

Vccording to the 1930 31 figure'^ rdating to 
the woill production of sugar the following 
rder of importince of countries has been 
tablished — 

Csne S igar — Metnc Tons 

India 3 9*0 000 

Cuba 3 627 000 

JftTs 3 173 000 

Beet Sugar — 

Germany 2 400 000 

USA 1 200 OOO 

Czecbculorakia 1 tSO 000 

France 1 150 000 

Ho'Und 300 000 

I he most imjortant thing to b noted 
lout the latter half of the above collection 
( statistics IS that beet root sugar production 
I Europe an I the I ^ V has been achieve 1 
nder tin, cover of a protective svstcni mo tlv 
onsiitin of sulisidies Vs exainplfs it m\s 
c pointed that ( real Britain gives a sub',! I) 
f Its 5 — II — 6 per maund of local proluicl 
cct root sugar while the U S V give her 
idigcnous industr, s. protection of Rs C — (i 0 
■ft iriaund In the case of the U ^ V she 
.vs al«o a coDsiderablo amount of home as 
4.11 as colonial cane cultivation to lo k after 
Ic cast of Hollanl his leen delibcritely 
lected to sal tintiatr the am joint Not 
itlstaiiding tie fact tint indi^ nous bcit 
lot sugar jroluction is not con»i lerahlc 
IfoHiml does not give a jnf nnee to Javanese 
ugar which ougl t to fini a slcltercl markit 
\ virtue of her bein^, a colonv of the ®aid 
ountr) 

Jlic impirts of foreign sugar into India 
avc aIwuvs movcl in svmpathv with tlio 
I nee levels of tl e commo iity — 

M HITE Si.c.*r 

Calcutta 
price o{ 

\e*r J«c* ‘'Ugar loLanPuty Torn 

per mauod imported 

Ba A r 

1909 10 a/< lalortm 562 000 

19'! 2a 18 0 8 "SSo l>o 582 000 

19»0-a) 9 0 2 Ra 6percwt 1 000 000 

The following statement of tlie imjiorts of 
wlite sugar into India from Java is cquall) 
mstni tive • — 

Tons 

1 Qsg 1 0"4 000 

lOS-l 1 001 931 

1931 421 810 

1932 313 8CN) 

1933 I9'>665 
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The same que^-tion of price of sugar has 
exerted a tremendous influence upon con 
sumption hy the ma^'ea of India Thus, 
the following statement annexes to itself 
con'iderable importance^ — 

Price o{ JftTi Cosaomption 
\ear ‘?Ufar 

per maund Tons 

1929- 30 9 0 0 1.1W,805 

1930- 31 8 11 0 1.215 585 

1932-33 10 10 0 &28.09O 

It IS a %erj’ serious question whether as a 
result of the protection giien to the Indian 
sugar industrj the consumer has benefited 
There cannot be the least iloubt that a highly 
protected indigenous industry imposes a 
se^erc hardship on the poor con-siuner of a 
countrT hhe India In fact, his interests 
ha\e been sacrificed for the benefit of the 
cane cultiiator and the capitalist manu- 
facturer But four years are a \ery short 
period during which the industry can hope 
to attain equilibrium The problem has been 
more n question of expansion than of an 
equitable stabilization of the «ugir industtr. 
It is a pit's that the efforts made by the ''inua 
Sugar Confeieuce have not achiesed any 
Bubstaiitul results £sen hs against the fact 
that protection has put up the prices of sugar 
localW the agriculturist of the countrs has 
been <'isen a large amount of securits about 
In'. ouU iiuportaut cash crop Further, 
fifteen million sugarcane growers in the land 
hase deriscd substantial benefits from the 
protection polict of the Gosernment of India 
This 1 , uo small thing to be achieved during 
the comparatiselj insignificant period of four 
years 1 rovided energetic measures are under- 
taken bv the Got ernment towards price 
fixation of sugar as is done in most of the 
^\esteIn countries, the interests of the con 
sumeT will not be jeopanbsed b) a highly 
protected industrt The Sugar exase duty 
of last rear cannot but be deemed to b-* in 
jurious to all the interests concerned, when 


We judge it from a comprehensite national 
pomt of Slew 

Futubf of Indus Sucar Indcstr\ 

For any indnstry to sumse world competi- 
tion during a sustained period, innate sound 
ne«3 and planned economy are essential thmgs 
fn appraising the future of the Indian sugar 
ludostrj these criteria must not bj forgotten 
The following comparative statement indicates 
the di«adi antageous position which the Indian 
sugar industry is enjoying compared to that 
of Ja\a — 

Countrr Yield of cane Sagat Tons of sogar 
per aero CouMiit per aope 
Jara 50 tons 12% 6 tons 

India 13 tons 6J% 1 ton 

No doubt, the Institute of Plant Breeding 
at Indore and the Imperial Cane Breeding 
Station at Coimbatore hare achieved mat 
vellous results within a comparativeh ihort 
period of time The CO No 213 which has 
been carefully cros» bread at Coimbatore has 
now become an univer'ally accepted cane la 
all provinces of India But for a successful 
sustenance of the sugar industry in Indv4» 
better scientific research must be brought to 
bear upon cane growing in order to increase 
the snero«e content of the cane Further, the 
our and the I'lnndsan tvpea of sugar extr&c 
tioD mu«t be radicaUj improved before a 
stxte of self sufficiency can be achieved with* 
out any detriment to the consumer For 
this a strong dnve towards improving the 
education of the agncultunst and the small 
producer of «ugar must be undertaken ith- 
out the banishment of the ignorance of the 
agncultun-it who forms the backbone of the 
sugarcane industrj in India, no substantial 
results arc likely to occur m the near future. 
Granted this, India would certainlj' be able 
to hold her own in the world sugar market*, 
by fir:t meeting her local and national dc,* 
manda and by exporting appreciable quanti- 
ties of sugar to the foreign consuming markets. 


At the opening se«<-iou of the General Guunul 
of the International Air Federation, held at 
the offices of the French Aero Clnb on Feb- 
ruary 4th la’t under the chairmanship of 
rnnee Bihes'^o, the French Air Mim&ter, 
General Denain delivered an addre.is from 
which the following i** an extract A ou 
have on jont agenda the at^eement between 
the Lcigue of Red t’ru'H Societies the Inter 
nationvl kir FevVivtion and the htandang 
Committee of International Air Ambulance 
Congre'-'cs That agre ement should be 


extremely fertile in rcsulti, so far aa the orgS’ 
nization of air ambulance services and ptopv 
ganda in fav our of such services are Toneerned 
Now that an understanding has been reached 
in the international field, it remains to he 
hoped that similar irrangementa m.iv he 
made nvtionvllv, lutween the individual Bed 
Cro‘<-s Focietip'^ — whose homogeneity might 
•■erve as an example to other institutions 
and the national health and aeronautical 

orgaturations ’ 



The Recent Changes in American Banking 
Structure* 

By Dr. B Ramachandra Rau, M A , Ph D., 

Departmenl of Ecotiotntca and ( imnerce, Calcutta Duiierstty 


"While the World pre'ss has heen astounded 
by the constantly flashed details of the vane- 
pated programmes of President Roose\clt the 
important measntea he has inaugurated in the 
field of banhinp hue not attracted sufficiently 
strong attention in this countrj The forma- 
tion of the Federal reserve banhing ststem 
its ivar-timc achic\emcnta and its sms of 
commission as well as omission, its unconsioiis 
part in the days of New Era prosperity of 
1923-27, Its futile efforts to check the specula 
ti\e crash of 1927 to 1929, its praiscuorthr 
endeavour to check the tide of economic 
depression ha\ e been knov, n to the specializing 
students of international banking conditions 
During all these jears the new era banking 
practices ncrc slonlj underitiimog the bankinc 
frames erk till at last the crisis of 1952 j5 
and the mrlo-dramatic announcement of bank 
ing nioratoria created someuLat mild seusatioii 
m distant and far o2 countries even Little 
did they expect that m this El Dorado bankmsr 
suspensions uould indeed take place 'llii' 
sensation was abated bj the niesvures ushered 
in bj President Roosevelt Allhoiish the 
Imiiking situation h is been retrieved and manv 
ol the banks have resumed their silent duties 
still radical reform is> needed to eradicate the 
causes which still cxi't in the commercnl 
banking practices so as to make them suspected 
by the depositors and the general public Dr 
OoKlschniult has done ample justice to thi'> 
almost neglected aspect of American coni 
mcrcial Innking histoiy from 1920 up till 
1951 Those who are familiar with the fund i- 
nientafs of the Amencin credit «v-teni knew 
diarlj the genesis of the F II hvsfcm ind 
its evolution of Central Panking I’ohcj during 
the momentous jrars of 1914-3 1 But Amrn 
can commercial banking histor) his been 
almost neglected by the foreign students of 
American banking 

Dejiicting the .\mcrican credit sjstem as an 
inverted pyrimid consi'ting of five livers, 
inmely, currenev including Fedenil lle-ervc 
Xotis, amounting to 7 billions, bink monev 
ronsi'ting of 21 billion^, the long-term 


• Tl« CJkaiijinj iimflart o/ ^tmfritos ilisnliitj b\ 
n GoUiehiniJl, rh I> , rapes 3U, T>ubtisbc<l bv 
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inlnaded claims amounting to 90 billion®, the 
•oaded-debt circle at “^0 billion®, and the cquiti 
Tcle amounting to )<> billions the demand 
nd Miyplv (or curtciicv u atialv-iLd clevrlv m 
le first chapter The Federal Ui ®prve Svstem 
IS undoubtedU affected both tin volume and 
ie distnbdtion of currenev Tin I'-umg of 
iiikmouev bj the commercial binksdcpcnded 
n the ratio of currenev held bv the banks as 
gainst thei’ demand deposits (told move 
lent®, monctarj iirciilation. open market 
peralioiis of thi F R Svstem mci its rt- 
iscouritiDg operations affected the volumo 
member bink biliiices 
The unloaded long term clairtLs consist of 
'ced or long term depo'its m 1 300 sav mgs 
inks, 20,0(10 commercial banks 12 OOo build- 
ig and loan a'-syejatioiis and 330 lift insurance 
olicjlioldejs Tins nionc) was iisinllv lent 
• seve®!! million mortgage loin borrowers 
■ith in urban as well as rural tracts -the 
verage loin conuag up to S3,0o0 roughlj 
I licsc lack an\ central co-orcliaatinc igoiicv 
scept the ncwlv’ crcitcd ones of the I S 
rcasurj — the Jfonie Loan Banks and the 
arm Credit Adniini'tration winch take mort- 
igc loans from lenders in need of liquid ftindo 
Coming to the longfenn bond liver which 
lay be fstimiteil if 90 billion it consists of 
"C I'sucs of (!ovcrnment bonds, quisi ( overn* 
lent bonds, liond® of irdU'trut corjxiratioiis, 
al estate bond® and foreign (lovcriimcnt 
ends About 7,000 Invistmont banking 
lousos which origmite and s. 11 retail as well a® 
vholesalc act is intermediaries between tlio 
-Wlers nr issuers, of thc'C bond® and the bujers 
irc the actuil ewers distributeil through the 
ntire length and breidth of the counttv It 
night interest ii® to know that Invi«tmcnt 
banks have branches and brokers to help 
them and roughh 700 plans m the USA 
liave such ni\c®tment Iniiking offices while 
1(5,000 places hav c i commercial bank conduct- 
ing bu«inc®-s then in 

While the orgimzatiun of the iqui*y cirela 
IS tlif* simw as tint of the iHind circle dialings 
in <<|mti<s tike plice in orgnuzed block 
rTrInn_’s Evrrv sixth Vmencin over 21 
vvirs IS a ‘-l,-jrilni!<hr but it is not private 
frharthoMcr® wlio own these equities Hold- 
ing companies po-s.>,.j common as well as 
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preferred ^lurcH amountins to one fourth of 
ll tiie cqmties — the total fisrure of which 
ran l-e e tunated at 100 lillioni Twenty fiTe 
per cent of ihe lerraimler of th** oqnities are 
held b\ the rich Tho e pO''‘'e''iin5! an i come 
of S 10 000 to 100 COO o\' n half of the equities 
The balance i« owned by the re«t of the populi 
tion Two miUion'! of bu^ire es CTist in which 
eqnitie'^ can change band« 

During 1920 1930 hankins deposits in com 
niercial banVs increased annually Vv about 
51'' 0 rate lower than that of the preceding 
period 1839 to 1914 which was roughlv 6®„ 
Panking depo'its at any rate did not expand 
at a faster rate than in the previous evpinsion 
period namely 1SS4 to 1892 1896 to 1907, 
!91o to 1920 If however demand deposits 
are taken into consideration alone there hss 
been 35° o mcrea'e alone but the e are no 
true or rough indicators of real economic 
prosT «s 

ks industrial production expanded roughly 
liN 6 0 dunng 19^0 to 1929 the parallel niite »se . 
wi 5 6°o in bank. tiedil ptosad indeed enough 
Cbantnng methods of indu trial produdiou 
called lor lesjei bank credit Actuallc this 
supply prosed too much In the pr«e\pm 
Sion periods the ptoductmiy was iDCrea-ang 
at 0°^ while credit mcrea-cd notabh at 4 5°© 
aloni, 

t old movements of the e veirs could indeed 
have multiplied credit if orthodox banking 
pro ed ire had exi ted The F R Banks 
avoided the undue multiplication or contrac 
non of credit a «oon as their cold holdings 
expanded or decreased They acted merely 
as pas lie recipients of gold 

knalysing the structure of deposits he 
arnres at the conclu. ton that the rapid increase 
of time deposits and the increase of the average 
deposits characterise the growth of banking 
depo its dunng this period 'The demand 
deposits come in from a smaB number of 
lar^e corporations 

Bank iredit is lent in shape of loans to 
borrowers While bank credit expanded by 
50‘^(j during 1921 to 1929 short term loans 
did not expand to such a degree Bpecially 
the loans to agriculture declined diiimg this 
detade Dicline in loans can be atcoimted 
for as the result of the recession in linsiness 
actintv 1 he increase in banker s acceptances 
and the purcin c in the open nisrket the com 
nif rcnl la^cr of hrge concern and the growth 
of It ^talnient credit recount for tie dechne 
in sn ill loans Most of the Amcne n Ini intss, 
ca consider hank credit as a sign of weak 
nes-' — a horror debendi C immerctal bank. 


ing and indnstr) are becoming further and 
further segregated — a condition wholly dis 
imilar to the one pmailjnc in the European 
Tontinent T1 e much talked of influence of 
Wall Street oter kmencaii industt} anses out 
of the inBucnce wielded hj the iniestment 
bankers 

Real estate loins loans on securities and 
miestments of rnnimercial hanks expanded 
freels during the decade and the increasing 
a>stts of commercial banks were utiliied with 
the above operations Rea! (state loans 
specially in the urban areas have become 
the bane of American commercial bankme 
O'crburdencd with tied up and illiquid niort 
gnges the commercial banks had to be helped 
by the National Credit Corporation and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation which 
stro\e to defreeze the urban teal estate loans 
The Federal Home Loan banks were used for 
rchoanciag mortgages on residential properties 
held b\ institutional lenders Sound com 
. mcrcial liankiug which requires liquid and 
ta ilv leahiable assets has Wen neglected by 
the Amencan commercial hanks which began 
to lend freely on the urban real estate 
Another cidpablo crime of the Amencan 
commercial banks was the free granting of 
loaas m secuntios Broker s loans as well as 
security loan* expanded freely Dunng tbe 
days of depresiicm banks had to literally carry 
the 8C( unties Thus Amencan cotnmPtfi~ 
banking became unduly sensitive to price 
movements on the Stock Fxchange Thef 
literally forsook the mam duty of acting as 
purvey ofs of shortterm credit and began 
entennj' the field of inve'.tment banking 
That commercial banks do Le‘*n investments 
for acting as a second line of defence and 
interest beanng assets Government seeun 
tt^s have a lirge and stable market and art 
readily saleable Two fifths of the average 
room of inve'tments of commercial banks i^ 

occupied b\ theUSA Government secunti^ 
In the time of a cn'is this becomes increased 
to 50% even Bonds of ^tatei and Aluiucipah 
ties form the bulk of the remainder porti " 
of inve«tmeutb The proportion of railwaV 
bonds IS decrea ing if the one of foreign Govern 
meat bonds i» decreasing and the one ol 
foreign Government bonds is increasin'' ^ 
drop in the value of secunties or bonds wonln 
affect the liqiuditv of tie commercial bai k 
Cut throat competition is perforce compelldic 
the Amencin ccmmerciil banks eitHitol m 
Crticb to perform manifold duties — the mo ^ 
important of which are (1) accepting «aviiiSS 
deposits, (2) actmg as trustees or executor®. 



(‘^} undi'rwntin" anl di tnbutin" m\c tmert 
«ecunties {4' granting niort^agf" loans on 
urVnn real e tate tran acting foreicn bn me 
of e\er) dc cnption an 1 '•liort ‘erm commercnl 
bankin" bj me Developin'’ bank accept 
anre in the fiel 1 of foreign trade financing the 
\mcrican comraercnl banks are clo el\ linting 
them, ehes to mtcniatioral financial tmchineta 
llrinch bankin" and bank merger tendenev 
have led to creation f bank group and bank 
cbtm« Branch btnking vithin cita limits is 
permittel in 19 State® It commence 1 m 
1920 ®ome of tl e bigger American banks ha\( 
50 to 150 branches each vithin the limits of 
their own hometown The tenlenca to 
di\ersif\ tl e territorr of tl e banks activitie 
the circle of the bank® cu tomers and th 
type of b 3 me tran acted i mainlvrespon ibl 
for the concentration tendenej 60 to SO*,, of 
the total banking re ource® are in the bard of 
SorTgroupsandthciaten it\ oftheconcentra 
tion movement i® fat greater than in great 
Bntaiii Cerroanv France or Cmada 
The prohibition of branch binkin"m State 
lei to the foTnation of group banking The 
emotional importance of independent local 
banks the former antipathv to centralized 
8)8tcm of finance and the banks de ire tc 
pro erve high degree of independent mans e 
ment and direct contact with co tom*-r 
have led to the formation of banking grouj 
The control of the heal ovtr the group i 
becomingmore real than before DaiH rcjiort 
aecklj balince sheet® and remiUr aulii ar** 
the rule now The tendency is to appr vim it 
the group sa stem to the one of bank SI ten If 
leg! latno barriero are removal tie gm \ 

I anka could be rap dlv tran«fornud into liran I 
banks 

The death roll of tl c commercial bank 
during this period has mde 1 been an app.iHin 
on<’ ‘'null rural link tie m ’nm izel 
as \scU as larp cit\ I ink have fulcl dunn«’ 
W.-ft Va- \ ^ VPP- vcA xfk V *3 W ixmA 
have faileil durin^ in 0 1 'kl Tie appar nt 
I rofitabihtv of bankin" 1 si to iin lue boon in 
lank pron otion until I'f-O Fiilun were an 
incMtablc reiction of tl i t nlencv The 
nj.ncult iral d j ta mil i f the twenties i al o 
r».»i>on ill f r Kink failur « \pn!i has it 
lx- n ®tat« 1 that tie aufomobil la killel 
tl ruril Kii k Tie curtailment of tie 

rural I ink 1 u ii N1 to it I rl in 

l>anks filsl oi itrom' of tVf« i\«. 1 n 
«n r il fitc Wit! IriwaN 1\ jJ ii, t r* 
Ifsl 1( t! e cl II " of n ral I at k wl eh 1 avt 
tic 1 th ir rc < urre Tl e I icon tniition 
Finincc (.orporation 1 d to tie r organization 


inam of the binks 1 1 1 tl e nturn of confi 
nee IS far from comjlete 

The above weakne s ar 1 failures of 
mcncan bankin^ in mg out of evee ive 
edit creation un iu multiplication of 49 
inkin*’ sy tem legal bam rs t > d v lopment 
branch lank s\ tem evee i\i invc tment 
f commercial binkin funds in real e tate 
nancin" anl tie interconnection of con 
emal banks with tic secinti nirk ts anl 
« diminution of the Icgitii ite work of Amen 
n commercial binkine 
Ippropnate 1 p litivi ref rni con i t in 
creasing the povicrs of the F R ''\®tcni 
er non member bank* the s curing f i 
Qified binkin" «v ten Iv putt n" an en 1 to 
ep ent dav deceutraliz 1 bink I m fation 
ctionah ni '•t ite ri 1 1 tl « c irit f real 
tate commitments tie rc trictir^ of loans 
n«ecuntie tie p atm f ivnn « !cp< it® 
e velega.Un'’ of the int rc t rate on deyo it 
le piannteein of iepo it and tl s vering 
{ relation between cor niKncal anl inv st 
ent banking anl »hc i cr i f tl [art 
laje 1 by the t oven ment II rel fan! nerg 
icv bankine legi lati i 
fhc Banking Vet pa I in tim IJkj i oi h 
mere half wav liuu e R al bii k i r f ni 
to be «ecur 1 in the iieir f itur F r ti r 
e important drawback in tl Am rica 
ankio" field arising out of (I I li e ma ulat ii 
f iheF dcral Pe erve ''\ tem (_ theiyv ri 
ent guvrailee of 1 u k I ]v it vith ut 
lequato siipervi t i \ir I ink (3 a con 
ntratiOQ cf bankin^ witl i lirg titles out 
f proportion to the mforcil lecentralization 
f rural bankin^ (4 on ill cviranr of 
ammcrcial bankin^ vith inve tment banking 
ithout creating a ub titute for th function 
f commercial bank in the oricinition of new 
cunties made imjx lUc b\ tic lankin" 
a t of 1933 

Tbe above fun lamcntal defect Inve. i/i 
■ctified bv a thoruiic-hgom" reform whicl 
hould not be an in^ i ut of p litical sectional 
m or more If inlon t of banking com 
mumtv or pr-snee of ve ted ii terest® or 
[rcsure of mfkvtionarv radicali m 
Thccru.'a hn^ zeal an 1 fervour for real I ink 
ng reform will never en 1 till lankin-’ safetv 
anlefTciencv arc -curel Tie Tom Dick 
ind Ilarrv cfncejti n of tanking lu ne • 
la to Ik f r^oTten 1 v tl e p ] le of tl I \ 
lanking is i ii\ pr f „ witch I ul 1 f>e 
nnlertakm Lv a limit -«1 nunUr of pec al!} 
]uahficd units p e in'* anijk resourcci and 
I petsonne! of high! trained lanking esj-ert® 


Industrial Labour in Japan. 

By Krishna Kumar Sharma, M.A , B Com 


This volume on Jupan* dmdcd into six parts 
Is the result of donimentarv researches iindct- 
talen In the International Labour Office and 
^t\es illumination information on labour condi 
tiOTis in that country It is the first of a senes 
of similar studies on Vsiatic countries to be 
published under the expert guidance oi the 
International labour Office It is the first 
svstcmatic treatise on HI our problems in the 
foremost industrial countrj of ^sia Tvbtise 
main purpose is to present this mformatmii 
lu the special setting of the social and econo 
mic bistor\ and structure of Slodern J ipan 
Part 1 seiaes as an introduction and the 
others dealing respcctneh aiith Indnstnal 
Belations Labour Lc^ilation and \d 
rmristratioo (onditions of Work tn 
cmploMnent and Migration Mothers Mel 
fare Lducation and Co operation lolloucd b\ 
a concluding note giac a mass oi information 
which if proprrl) handled would make 
international comparisons easy and pos iblc 
The family sxstem in Japan i? of great 
significance in connection with un»mplo}'mcnt, 
wages trade unionism and the developroent 
of labour Icgulation This «tudj is x-ahiable 
inasmuch aa it emphasize^ clcarlv the signi 
ficance both of tlu csteni and of the feudal 
conceptions still deep rooted in the Japanese 
jmnd of loyalty on the one hand and paler 
iialibm on the other 

Factors directlj bearing upon the industrial 
situation of Japan e q geographical condi 
tionii climate the size and relative density 
of the population and the nte of its increase 
or decrea e the extent of arable land area, 
the ibundance or scarcit) of resources in 
mineral® raw materials food etc , have been 
taken into account because they influence 
the df^ee and forms of industrial develmj 
ment and al o the standards of labour legis 

Japan s firm will to de\elop has dommtted 
the historj of the last three quarters of a 
century L p to the third quarter of the 
nineteenth centuri the countrj was » «p1£ 
contained feudal state but fifty years later, 
it had been tren forme 1 into a modern Motld 
Power b\ ' er cnteitrisin^ and meli cn 
t I ts The exl*‘ii» of this transformttion 
in the ml stria! snl ere ln« I een depicted in 


*/nrfuslfiaZ l^ioxtr la Japan PubliJicd by the 
Inttroationel Labour Ofiioe, Geneva Price 10« 


this treatise b% the statistics lelatmg to the 
growth of the industrial population of capital, 
of production, of shipping of world trade, etc 
In 1919 Japan was found to be one of the 
eight principal industrul states to be en 
titled to permanent represent ition on the 
Goternmg Bod) of the International labour 
Office 

In spite of ber growing iiidustriali m the 
countr) IS still traditional and even feudal 
influences are strong in her industrial life 
The influence of the familj sjstem ls seen in 
every direction in the concentration of the 
important part of the capital in the country 
in the hands of a few great families m the 
relations between cmplovers and workers, m 
the methods of labour recruitment and in the 
estint to which welfare institutions have 
been developed 

Probabl) the existence of the family sjstem 
Tcurlers industrial a« ofiations and state inter 
vention iinnccossarj People belonging to 
this view believe that labour questions should 
be solvifd bj humane and paternalistic rela 
tions between cmplojcrs and employees and 
that thi. influence of the fanulv spirit could 
be trusted to secure satisfactory conditions 
of labour 

The last decade has seen the development of 
trade unions and industrial a«oeiations and 
there has been a stead) development of labour 
’egislatioD particulvrlj for the protection of 
women and juvemle workers Trade unionism 
IS .developing but as )et there is no Trade 
Union Act and thus trade unionism is net 
aptcificall) legaii ed But collective bargain 
mg cauQot be expteted to develop along 
ngh* linev, without the passage of » Trade 
Union Act 

Thp^ mfliuyif.e of. khit UjJ.ejMafj/uial- Labour 
Organization on the passage of labour legis 
lation has been great The Conventions of 
the International Labour Office which Japan 
ha* ratified have exercised a formative mfin 
ence on h«r labour JegisHtion but in some 
cases the provisions of the Conventions which 
have not yet been formally ratified have also 
been embodied m the Japanese Law It i* 
m regard to the protection of women and 
JuvcDile workers that Japanese legislation has 
gone furthir in the direction of the standards 
laid down in the Internationa! Conventions 
The uiinimum age for admis ion to employment 
sea 18 fourteen vears it u, also fourteen 
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jears on land in the undtrtakin" co^erel 

the {actor\ Uji lation bu*’ children who 
have pa =ed through tie full el'ritntarN 
school course can b** emploved at twel\e 
The provi ton« of the law dcalic with the 
protection of women in cluld birth ha\e been 
brought near the 'tanlard of the W a hin^ton 
Jlitemitv ron%enti n It mu be mentione*! 
that Japan hai taken action in a matter which 
hn< not act been the oiibject of mten ationil 
legislation and has dicree<l the jrohibition 
after ‘September of the emploTinent 

women and louiig per-on« below Ih \ears of 
ace underground in mini with certain ex 
ccption® 

The proM*iQu of factura legi lition ajph 
to undertikings which <mplo\ 10 or nior 
worker* or which are cl is ified as dai crons 
un Icftakifttr SoalJ hiton*^ eropJoun" '» 
to 10 worker' are of grea* importincc in th 
indu tnal econonu of Japan In the e <a c 
legi lation i-- oaerduo buau.e saoitat' an I 
other con litions of lalnjiir ue g neralh b^low 
the standard laid down for other fictone 

The most important probKm nlatr to ih 
hours of work and wages Vt pre ♦•Dt th*- 
'lorking Iiour of women on<l jiiveinl worker 
onlj arc limited the pron ion, telitin,. to 
men being confined to work on Icrwoun 1 n 
mine* The «tatutnr> hour of work f 
mimr* women an I juiendcs are longer tlu 
tho 0 projio ed for Jajan undsr the Wa hirg 
ton Conacntion The depn ion ha* been 
K pon ihlc fir reduction in hour* to tie Ie\tl 
of the Hours <onaention or eien below it 
and this eN^ienencc migl t po^ iM% as ist th 
authorities to dnide on the legal Iimitatiui 
of I ours of work in aceordance with mt r 
national stindmls 

\\a'’C3 hale not att l*-in ululated b\ law 
except with nginl tn t'eir painimt bit 
nionei nru often *nj plementrd b' 

facilities of different kind and the xariou 
honus<.s thoiiuh of a wclfar character do 
not form a unifirm part of wa" « Mihou^h 
•tatisfjcal comparison is difFcult xtt con i 
dcretl in terms of nioiici aUn- wa f~» would 
apjwar to U lo« in Jaiun an 1 m maur indi 
trio jroliahK thi nisnl (or otaWi 1 m^. Dunt 
mum wage frxin" machintr> i* gnat and 
pres, me 

\nothcr inij>ortant ^.r up tf jroll m r 
Hts t •> cKul in urai p 1 ij\»i has -i Icaltli 
insiiriir s\ t,f,i n its \tpn lun t m.i n n 
lis ltf>pn ui 1 r < I 1 '"rid n f r s me tin 
Tie SI stem cf cm j- nvition (> w rknicn f r 
>cci lent- tl p { rircij ’ - 1 f wl nh it emtoditd 
m th" Facton \ct and fc.ulitiyn anl the 


I '3 

rre pondin’ pro'T ion of minin" Icgi Iitiou 
1 ve been recenth exien 'p 1 bith n re 5 >ect 
accident an 1th ch ^ fworkcrscoi re*] 

I le legal requinm nt arc al o up^ Ismentd 
xolnii*ar\ acti n • \ th tniploxcr- an I 
utiial ai 1 

Con I lerahlt nuniWr of worker «p»cu!h 
le xoiing wnmen who firm th bulk, of tl" 
orken in the t xtil ii !u tn are r cn itid 
a di tan e from th" niril jHijii at n llii-. 
tt giies n p to two probl n the m ti od* 
recruitment an I th I rmiti ra \ t m 
th of which liaxt hem th'* uhj <.t f r a 
tioQ The recruiters a h in " n n \ to 
e parent} of \<iing wumm worker* an 1 
metime the alviiiie* can onl\ be r | ii i 
ter a lon^ periol if crvici llis pro! 1 m 
no*' peculiar to lapin alone ai J la it 
luoterpart in the ci of 1/ In do with 
irticular teferenci. to I is worker 
The dormiterv ' 'em imolies ti linuta 
>ns cn personal lib- rti an 1 tl " j le ti ii of 
mbimng the adianta * of the s\ tern with 
greater degree of fre 1 ni f lu uem nt will 
o doubt bo D cc ar\ to l» xau in d 1 1 the 
ipane " CoTimment or m oti r au'bo 
r\ in course of time 
The prolUm of unimj! \neit i a «riN 
Japan a« in other indu rule untn ih 
rowing lack of contait will In 1 an 1 th 
xer crowding of agrtmltural ii ri t* c i[l I 
ith the impact of hjrc onliira ntuati I 
leniplojmcnt in that i un n in ruenc 
■ar« The J ijkim i.oiernnmt la* at 
mpted to all iiat« un injluimcnt b\ tie 
-gawtatwti of {tee luUi enulovnicul ex 
aangis an 1 b\ j roni tin^ j ubiic work anl 
cpandin^ exports Lnenipl incur in urancu 
oes not howtier imtohiu. U. n tl yu..hl 
f set The prol km of tcchnol ical iii "m 
loimcnl Is too comfl x to b. ohed ea.ili 
nd attention wdt faie to be gi\en to th 
os-ibihtus of sj rca bn tie axailiUe cm 
lovmcnt oier a lar^ r numl* r of workir* 
t is howeim % r\ duultfiii huw far «uch 
aeasurea woul I 'ucce d in soli m- the j roblom 
nd thi qu tion of obtamin fic liti for tho 
migration of urjlus |s>pu'vno!i is thus 
ikelv to b» of im|.xrtanc for Japan 
The dcNilopn nt nf welfan. in titu'ions m 
Ta|ian is one of tfc chimct ri tic features 
f JajjroM in !u trill or^inirati n Tl 
nfu nee of tl tn iiti t il JajKin " lu lu tnal 
rpiTiriti n t [ar iculirh i n * dl it thi 
nrt-cti n TI *1 t m i m ju t i al Iv a 
1 uniani in^ far' r in Jajmr •* in lu tri ai 1 
houl 1 exirci'C a u ful ard mo<!eratm' 
Influence upon indu*tnal relations with the 
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incrensmc participation of worker in the 
organization of welfire work ^ 

It nia\ bp noted *hat the general ednca 
tional sv«terri has been developed to a re 
markable eitent and worker^ educational 
institution are bein;; activeh promoted Co 
operative credit !« bem« aetivch encouraged 
bv Government support A\itli the mcica^jng 
interp'^t of industrial workers in workers 
tducanon and co operation tbeae forms of 
ocial actintj are bound to plar an important 
part in the indii trial organization and in the 
life of the working peoile in Japan Proh- 
able even now thev account for the compa 
rativelv greater elhc enev of Japanese labour 
In two important re pect« the Inter 
national Labour Organi ation has acted power 
fiillv on the Mde of progress Iintlv it has 
been re ponsible for promoting forces of 
con« lidation and ^owtb in the trade union 
movement and econdl) its Oonvcntiom 
havi given an impetus for the evolution of 
labour IcgivUtion in Japan In both the«e 
respect" the Orgauizition ha« eserci«cd a 
normalising influence on the industrial life 
of Japan It i" bound to be of help in raising 


A paper bv 3li Allen aioukhouse read 
before the Institution of Flectraal Engineers 
contained a ma«s of information about elec 
tncitv suppl} in the **o\net L mon the utiliza 
tion of peat ns fuel the trend of practice in 
power "tation de«ign with details of a typical 
station with a capacitv of ”00000 kw stan 
dardization in generating transforaung and 
transimtting equipment electrical manufac 
ture railway electrification and research 
In accordance with the general electrification 
plans of tl e State Commission for Electnfica 
tiou appointel in 1921 and generallj known 
as G 0 E I R O some oO large power stations 
have been built «ince 1923 with over S 000 nules 
of high tension overhead trinsmiesion lines 
present a special section of the Commi&sanat 
of Heavy Indu:itries known as Glavenergo is 
responsible for about 05 percent of the power 
generating plant and for practically the whole 
of the transmission and distributing sjstcms 
and the rapid growth of the use of electrical 
power 13 illuatraled bj the fact that the monthly 
winter output of tl e stations under its control 
has lucreasetl in the list 10 years from about 
7oO00OO00 units to 11 000 OOO 000 units 
Tl c build ng of new ind istnvl cities snd 
the rapid jlsnn d develoitmnt of exi ting 
cities have provided an opportunitj for the 
introduction tl chemes involving the use of 


the standards of conditions of labour which 
IS Iikelj to contribute to the peaceful and 
orderlv dev elopment of industrial eEGciency 
of the workers m that countr) 

The usefulness of the Cfrganization to Japan 
and to other Asiatic countries can be increased 
in the future The treatment of labour 
conditions bj studj di cu«sion and bv deci 
'ions at th“ annual International Labour 
Conferences would be of great significance to 
the proaress and stability of industrial deve 
lopment of the k'latic countries 

Irdustrul Labour tn Japan is a carefully 
planned pubhcation giving many statistical 
tables a! o relating to wages dispute" trade 
umoD movement, education co-operative 
movement among workers etc and other 
allied problems beanng upon induatrial rels 
tions and labour conditions in Japan Publi 
cations like this under the expert gmdance 
of the International Laboux Office are bound 
in course of time to raise standards of labour 
conditions by collecting adequate and useful 
uiformatiou relating to labour in vanons 
industrial countries of the world 


pass out turbines the eteam from which is 
utilized for process work in factories and 
for raising the temperature of water for citcula 
tiou over a wide area as a heating taedinn 
Large areas of Moscow and Leningrad ate 
heated with hot water circulated from the 
c< ntral power stations and in the outskirts of 
tho«e cities large thermal electric stations 
are being built for heating the new residential 
districts In Moscow the water leaves the 
water heatm^ plant in the central station at a 
tl mperature varvnng from So” to 120°C 
according to conditions and after making 
a circuit of some two miles returOaat a tempe 
mtuxe of SO® 35® The quantities of beat 
distributed bj hot water in AIo'ccw and Lenin 
grad 'till fall fat behind those of J«ew "bork, 
which m 1930 distributed about 3 500 mega 
calories The iloscow svi-teni distributes about 
a quarter of thu amount and the hot water 
heating load on the Leningrad "tations is about 
350 mc^a calories A new thermal electne 
station in 3Io"cow has two Lceffler tv pe boiler" , 
and a third is being added These boilers 
can eacl deliver ISO metric tons of steam an 
hour at 1 0”0 fts per "q m and 500*C , 
and the hi^h pre« urc turline m.ide by the 
Metrupohtan \ ick''rB Electrical Company w 
desi«med to take steam at 1 82S lbs and 
4"0®C and pa's it out at 382 Its 



Indian Rural Economics. 

By A V. Ramaswami, B A 


Lave no he-itation in enlo’* in'* th** book 
under re\new* a» the niovt thorou"h'’oin'' 
study of a ntil to Indian life ard 

developmen* Mr CLowdhrv Mulhtar 
an cx m-mber of the Le**! htive A'-^mblv 
a member of the Central PanVin" Enqn^ 
Corarrutte and now on the I/*"! 'atire Louncil 
of th" Lrited Province ha^ bron'»h an 
exten-ive an! jrten.'i\e knowledge to a «tnd\ 
of the problem, that ennfron* the Indian 
village \n a'*ncnltn'ut him.<elf he write 
with a gra'p and a fe-^'ic'* rar^'U found amon'* 
writers on Indian rural ecorom c< It i 
not po**ibIe that one mav a^ree with all th 
view-, expre- 'd in tl 13 book of 174 paee ©* 
clo'clv pnnted matter but no on** will 1 ave 
the book without bein'* impro '^d with th 
independence of thoa''h* and «incen*v of 
purpo'# tha» breath® throu-’h the who'® 
look Pandit ^fadan Mohan MaU^^va t»l 
writes a lone foreword to u look hi 
been etndentlv fascinate*.! b\ th$» remark »b' 
pre«entation 

The fir t thii 2 that 'Ir ^^ukhtar '*mjh d w* 
u to chall D"e the erroreoc. belief that ba 
been held to he th® eau-^ of Inltan rura 
povertv It 19 in the rature ofadt«inc 
• ontnhution anl «crviee tha* a® would ree-awl 
them fo' cau*e> bat e been ad laced bv 
intere ted peron in hi^h ati hontt an 1 
position which hat*. h*'lpcJ to take th® blaci 
fromtho^ on whom thev de'crvc to I’e I®ti®.| 
Six have l>een the tearort tha* are *ai I to 
liave oeca«io’iel th® plm'-t of the p®a ant t 
our tillage'* the lowii®_S of th® viell I*" 
want of cor*oIida ion of loltliD* t*-® in 
crca‘® to j>opu!jrion *c ntt riii fall evtraia 
trance of the peasant anl tie n 50 "e\ 1 nJ r 
extortio" 31 r JIukh'i ®in h d® n 
*'e‘ rl the jrimitte me ol a'ro ult iro 

le woul I will n !v hati Inlia alopt the 
mo*] m anl «<rie*itire wat* I ut i* !<ear no 
relation to the prol'em of j- v r% Me 
ratnttin that th® in®rea-® n jro^it of ih® 
cu’tiva'or will K ».} mali that jt canrot I- 
I ut at an arru i e*'* that li.< mi 'o-ture 1 
due to hi* lark of krowl"! or *1 wantif 
aiojlir-* tfc® no-l rn »ci®ntic m th*^’ 
Moro virl 1 *r r® n or®» lot th 

apparatus of tr -e vi 11 • *0 co Ir that tt- 


• /*«®ol /’o'»n|i Forrr^f lit Ci^t a*J 

Cmrt Pt CV5«d\rT ' l*cl.wtc4 *t 

tie rrr** AHaia »-! I'm:® T® I b-O 


lit I not comm r urit w t!i t^ <T{.n * 
l the in rument Me i®c p tl ® fu 1 
en*al tru h ot 'I' 3 lLa.htj' j ropo-inoi 
r we know oul^ too wt'I i^a* t'- exp- n 
“ntal fam » iu\ir a n®-' 1 o * D p.irt 
®ntao* k-wteu! uroa n to U ci tiv I j ! o 
n^erou. mo*' I to f !>w 'f rn it 1 a p n 
at where 0 ent of a ce’tsii 'min in 
roduced Iv th® pimi I'c m®tho>I !*>> an 
the^cieiitil’c r®® hoi at a co ®vc®®-' n 
e 's'e t roce®d of tl ® that 'row mo-v 
o p'-ettcalh mipJe.! or rea 1 1® o'* of 

nJ an villa'**^ w !1 di a~r®® with ora 1 r 
'hile not de'i\Ti* tha t*’® com,., tn® of 
e “irea of the h lin"* wi 1 h Ip th cu 
to® rerv nn h i 1 i to l» thoi *^1 ti it 
can be a cat 'C of p« 1 ®rri Th® d rul te 
e to f®! { I*®!'!" in mp.1 t ar® mo*' ir a 
oarv than real M® iv>’' I J ®® from 

jj> view Th® !i ' irat n * wo ^ t'-f 
a *e of en®*'*' ir 1 t’ ® ft" flat 

® f“D“*a!Jv th® rv u't of ih fra'roi at n 
bollir® sr m *e ml t^'an im nrari 
mav be prart ®1 lha th®rc la he® j 
wain amount of over emp a. 1 11 i m t* i 
u th® di^cul V m t 1 ®" 'cre n in th 
ere * of our [• nI" * T'' ro ! n *« f 

pro®®' o^ cor-o' lai 1 1 ""lat fa® 

ains' I 'Ir 'lulhtar '•ir h pj p nu 
at that tl ® 4 1 V of p pu'a’ion Ir M 1 

h bjt no -oil ha«in m« ft'® E ropjn 
untne It 1 f ♦" t tilt tie couptn®* 
a* ha\® alt"* r ' " :t\ - » wi '' t*’® evren 
n of th urlu ac* p'i'®-al ' Chra 
her w|rh ir 1 nal r f iw ir lu nal 
r* a*Ticu urol Mi ® len n rti o' t’ ® 

larr®*! i® 'u na! ntn® f*-® pro*' ri of 
fu'\ 10a 1 ivuirar ai •* {roj.Tti " 

It a wor ' r t' at t® in Ir 1 1 *^0 J jOr 

o"e oa I 14 X 0 rt Me ' t’ irk tl a to 

pu'a ion c"n !• "i ti a 'ar a"! [romi 
nt I lac a a rau. rf oj® p \ r*i I u 
f COT*® ..or auth a\ r rati n 1 
ither }*o il ror ' roh vr<. wo !J 

ot len f 4 * 1" rau,® to an -'voca®\ of it 
ten if It w® il®' Pal Our p-op c H 
ot he'p the ir®r 1 «o fa* 1 u it 1 a fact 
for an a n u! ural co rtra th® {■■o, u'a 
t 1 I air rma !v d®r'® It i* tin® that 
* '■oall o’" ®k i crowil fo* ®%e'i th h 
i"dc.tnali a we wt I laae wo** 4 'av* on u* 
if wc a! ow a nuhij ca*i n c f p®< ^ ® m t' i* 
rcnntri ! a nfa ! i> l.-cc ® *2 «car i®r 
pir»lv d>* to th® cli ' *e-.a ion that takes 



Economics of Sugar Industry. 

The Java Sugar Competition 


The tonn)eiition of JA\a ^iigar rontiime? 
to be a menace The Sugar Technokviat 
had his entire attention concentrated on this 
problem The demand of this industrx for 
more protection is real and important to the 
future of the mdo'trv in this countn The 
expectation that a'ong with the Budjpjt 
something Mill be done to safeguard the 
Indian Sugar Indu^trj has ticen proae<l to be 
baseless Ihe Budget is silent on this topic 
Bu* it IS gntifnng to note that the Railways 
and Steam-ship companies hue announicd a 
reduction in their rates of freight on sugar 
with a aiew to giMng facilities for moaement 
of sugar from producing centres to distant 
ports 

''imultaneoush we bear of another inter 
estmg piece of news from Amsterdam Intelli 
gence from the Dutch capital indicates that 
Jata IS hesitant as regards the maintcnaDce 
of the present hingle hugar Selling Auenev, 
the Anns for ana further length of time 
The Goyernment of Jaaa seem to be appre- 
hensiye of the possibility of getting a large 
market for their sugar hereafter The) want 
to lea el down production from 30 lakhs of 
tons to 15 lakhs which appears to represent 
the quantitj that «he can expect to mid « 
market in future The referendum recently 
taken of the biisat Atill« is not unanimous in 
their opinion m regard to the continuance of 
A’t n The future of the Chadbournt agree 
ment might be said to be an obstacle It is 
feared that Jaaa might find its present posi 
tion reversed Instead of having an export 
quota it would run the chance of getting a 
quota smaller than the quantity it may be 
possible to export if there a ere no restriftion® 
Grp at Britain is said to be in fa\ our of a W oild 
Agreement but would have the Chadbonrup 
agreement continue for a further period of 
fivejears le till 1011 ind would like the 
present countries in the plan io agree about 
their quotas 

There is still another feature m the whole 
situation Though Jasa exports more and 
more to India, still they are made at the 
cost of a fall in prices , in spite of a most 
rerent upward trend, the) haie fallen greatly, 
and mat trend is on account of a fear of im 
position of further duties bv the Government 
of India The 1935 crop in Taia is defimtel) 
nstneted and it is calculatid to amount to 
more than 400,000 tons and if the exports and 


consumption m 1931-35 hold at the figures 
expected for the current tear, le, about 
1,550000 tons, the carr\ oier of sugar on the 
1st April 1933 will be reduced to about 520,(yi0 
tons This would be a great achievement 
but it IS difficult to gauge the situation m 
xnew of numerous uncertain factors 

IXDl* >\D WoPLP PrODCCTION 
The area under sugarcane in India tlu> 
season is estimated at 3,471,000 acres, as 
xgain«t 3 so® 000 acres last year, or an in 
crease of 5 per cent The total estimated 
yiehl of raw sugar (,'/»r) now stands at 5,035000 
tons, showing an increase of 4 per cent over 
last ) car’s jueld of 4,872,000 tons Prospects 
of a very good crop hase been marred by a 
severe cold spell and frost that occurred 
during the latter part of January Complete 
information regarding the damag** done to 
the crop is not yet asailable, but from the 
reports so far rceened it appears that the 
estimate of anelj pacn abo\e is likely to be 
reduced considerably 

WOPLt' s ScriR Prodlctiov 
The wo’ld a production of sugar, both cane 
and beet, diinns 1933-34, is estimated by 
Messrs A^illett and Gray at 25,443,000 tons 
(16.716 000 tons of cane and 8,727,000 toM 
of beet sugirj, showing an increase of 1,353 000 
tons (261 000 tons in the case of cane snear 
and 1.092000 tons m the case of beet bugar) 
as compared with the preceding season 
In Cuba the total production from the I93‘ 
sugar crop is nported to be 2 278,000 to^ 
as compared with the ofrcially authon»« 
production of 2 315,000 tons In Java t^ 
latest estimate for the 1931 crop is 
at 642 000 metric tons (632,000 tons) P’^ 
duction up to October 1 last amounted to 
566,000 metne tons (557,000 tom) and -1 
luiUb were still at work on that date 
Japin and Formosa, the sugar production 
duriD? 1934 35 IS estimated at 1,131,000 tons 
(including 29 000 tons of beet sugar), *’ 
against 8030^0 tons (including 23 000 toU' 
of beet sugar) in 1933-34, or an mcrea'C ot 
41 per cent 

RESE.»prn IN FcQir ProniEMS 
With the excrption of Mr R C. Snvastaia 
the Sugar Technologist to the Imperial Council 
®f AgrieultursI Re-.oarch, we know of tio 
abler or more painstaking student 
sugar problems th»n 5Ir 51 P Gandhi, the 
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onergpt c and learned Secretarj to the Indian 
Sugar ^Ills ^s^ociat on In the recent look 
thit he has piblshel ^Ir fanlhi stre es 
the need for re carol if su^ar nlusitrv mu t 
come into its o \ n in Ind a 
^\hether \e kno it or not or bel ea it 
or not it IS a fact tl t eacl acre of land in 
Ja\a proluced fiftj to s of sugarcane witl 
12 per cent sugar a hile an acr in Ind a 
pro luces onl^ thirteen tons of cane aith 9 
per cent sugar The Hawaiian islanders ha% 
ni eaen more cred table recorl In apte of 
the r baaing a limited area aaa iable lor cane 
growin'’ thea produce on an aaerage 7 to B 
tons of s igar per acre It is necessara tlat 
c must { aj more attent on to better metho I 
of manur ftg more irr 5,at onal fac 1 1 es a 
more intell gent understand ng of the rotat on 
of crop on scient f c princ | les an adopt on of 
more injro el metlods for the destruct on 
of pe ts ike 1 te ants stem borers pjrlla 
m tes an 1 a 1 te fl os and more concentrate 1 
rcscarcl for the production of st 11 belter 
aar tics of cane For th s it i not po s bl 
to lo onjU inj, a thout ad \s Mr 
Candl 1 puls it The Ooaetnmenl baae spen 
about ils 10 lakhs on sugarcane research 
an 1 propose to spend about Rs 10 lakl s more 
upto 1937 3^ thro g! tie ImfKnal Oounc 1 

Tic seconl ni 1 conclulng aol me of 
Ixinl Bnow Icn s Recollections is ju t out — 
\n Vutol O'srapl y Ij Fl II p \ couit 
Brow Ion (laor Nichol on an! ^\at o 2|s) 
Tl s IS a book wl ict ill cau e a goo! (cal of 
amu cn ent an 1 ca o 1 1 Icjsure in n anj quarter 
an I not a little irritation nl taei a "er n 
otl ers It must be o c of the franke t book 
on current pol t ca ca r penne I Fsen lal 
Oafonl 1 cr elf m pi t j b at «om** of ll 
personal ties an I ind cret ons 
f rf S^now f ns t'rst aofume fcaft v tf 
I 3 carH stru Is in I h s gialu I an I 1 (er 
1 1 e 1 r o to I ol t cal cm nence Tl s « co 1 
aol c es I i s a statesman m oflcc 
surrou le 1 I a a nun Ijcr of 1 s eon ri! s also 
in 1 g f 1 ]xi t on an 1 tie j cture le 
draws is lot un cd fjing one Tier maa la* 
eaci son c pho th nk that the j cturc h 
draws of h mselt 13 not Kacii 1 csail 

It i-s n a nla tl c stora of t! I^bo r I arta < 
two cstaas in goaernn nt an I all th»t follow el 
an 1 to a cons 1 ral le extent it dcaclo| s as a 
concentrate I att ck on 'Ir SlacPonal! F r 
n in\ years it 1 as lie n an optn seer t that no 
loa c 1 as !>ecn lost lx. tw ecn tl c pre cut 1 r n c 
M n stcr an 1 the ex 1 1 ancellor of t! c Fxcl e 
qurr Tl ere was of neecs ta an intimate 


f V»^c iltural Re eireh 11 s is not onougl 
nd riorc monca «houI I be an i 11 car 
narkel for firtlcr «cl emes of re eircl an! 
c\elop nent s as recon me 1 1 la tie 
anil Boar! In r '’irlfn fun 1 e ^.e t 
hat a 1 bertl grant of aloit j r cent 
ho 1 1 1 e made 1 j the ( o rnn ent o t of 
the procee Is of the etc e 1 ty imjo 1 on 
Ind an su^ar The reaenue etpeetd from 
he exci e is about Rs 147 liki s i 1191 3 j 
rhos about Rs 17 lakl s cm be ca ! n le 
aa labic for research aork ann lly 
Tl s pamphlet of Mr 1 a \h al o Ic I 
ith the q c t on of by pro lucts Tie ut I 
it on of mola es an 1 baeis or m ga e 
important The three ch cf po ible o t- 
ts for molasses are accord ng to Mr ( an 11 
roductioQ of methylated sp nt extract o i of 
otash a rich fert ! «cr and preparat on of 
Icohol for poaer in part al sibttuton of 
ctrol The m nor outlets for the 1 po 1 
f moUsscs are the pro luct on of tl o a cast 
s a source of foo 1 cattle food roa 1 surf ccs 
heap confect onaty for the co unipt on of 
he poor in the rural areas a I fu I B a o 
nov onh 11 cd as I el It as it s acra 
ch in ccUulo c f I res Mr Pan 11 recon men 1 
s utilisation for manufacture of japer carl 
oards anl artifc al silk 

ol t col as oc ation 1 t thcr were strong 
mperaraenta! 1 fterenc s T! e Hi 1 la 1 
cot IS romant i, a 1 at times 1 pct tl e 

orksh remat s dour an I real t c 4n I 

mong t pol t c ans of the f rst rank tl er u 
pt to be raalry as well us incompatil 1 1\ 

I or I ^no len tells of the f rn t on of more 
han on cah ict anl tl stni'^ les for jlac 
h ch e t on beh nitlcscns Tlss o 
ew th n" pol t cal memo rs I i\p b c full of 
t But in th n tnl oTaj! tie kelotons 
f cTi are dra” c I out an 1 fanec 1 \ goro fy 
■efore tl e p bl c 1 1\ I sr il 1 1 1 time to 
iTCom skcl tons Mr Hen 1 r^on an I Mr 
n on IS to ay noli n of Mr Mad) al 1 
at still aers ol\io « ll s! anl blood a I 
Lord *^110 Ici si 0 s tl tie can Iraw I loo 1 
w th the thorongl ness of tl e exprt m\j ector 
!I s op n o Mem to he tl at tl e\ ure far 
from Ic g a Im rabl or even tolcrible men 
Pm untllncentl th \ werel scIo«e colleag es 
an I o e c. nnnt r fra n from tl e das. c que 
ton Quefaites so is dans cct tralar t 
ts.rtainlv sol met o will s t tong les wag ng 
an 1 pens w ork n" VII wlo njoy e\l il t ons 
of human we kne s ill enjoy tl s 1>opk 
mn crisclv 



Economics in the West. 


Banking and Business 


March — Next jetr wectkhratc 
our centenar\ * Wc are fortunate in thi' for 
the first fift\ tears of our life coterctl a p<no«l 
of serious and sometime-, fatal instabiliW 
amon;; hanks JIany fell hy the way not 
because hankers were less honest or les,-. n tel 
hgent tlnn other people, but because commer- 
cial hinkinsr, always a difficult art, becomes 
exceptionalh difficult m a period of pronounced 
economic change and bankers had not been 
_ahle to gam the necessary’ experience As 
time went on it became evident that small 
local banks were quite unable to meet the 
demands of fa«t expanding industry, and the 
paramount need of stability compelled the 
absorption of many of them into larger amts, 
with the result that nearly all are now eon'oli 
dated into a few great institutions 
Increasing size has brought stability and 
more efficient scrnce, but at the same lime 
has rendered the hanks conspicuous and an 
attractive subject for the pobtical platform 
The yrould be reformers hat e put the hanks 
upon their defence not on any proof of 
inefficiency, bat in defence to a theoretic 
principle that they ought to bo nat lonalh ownf^ 
ami controlled The application of this pnnei 
pic to banking is alleged by its exponents to be 
an over riding social obligation, though prob- 
ably the millions of customers of the banks 
mil base their judgment on more ptaciicat 
considerations For busmess people the deci 
Sion mil turn not upon abstract questions of 
proprietorship and control, but upon the 
plain issue Is the consumer of banking 
servic" whether as the owner of deposited 
funds or as a trade borrower iikeiy to be 
better, more economicallv and more furly 
served by one vast bank, invested with all 
the powers of nnrestrained monopoly, or by 
a few highlv competitive institutions ^ 
Dvvors or MoxopoLv 
e must not forget that a monopolv would 
still be a monopolv, even though under direct 
state management and control If it stood 
for a pnv ate combination of the existing banks 
it would be called a money tru«t — a Dime of 
ill omen for commercial freedom , but it would 
be rone the less a money trust if the control were 
exercised bv a nominee of the fioverument 


• Tart of a Bpeech delivered bv Ihe Pioli) 
I R JIcKeana at the Ordinary General Ue«t^ 


There is no such trust to day The banks are 
in active competition with each other, and can 
maintain their own shares of the available 
business onlv by elficient semce and sympathe- 
tic consideration of their customers’ require 
meats Am bank which failed to satisfy its 
customers would lo'e them But what protec 
tion would the ca«tomer have if all banting 
were under one control * Then indeed the 
power of the single bank could be misu-'ed 
oppressively in a manner we are now hardly 
able to conceive 

Jloreover, a monopoly, which can be effiei 
cntlv operated only on a basis of more or 
less complete standardization, could not be 
expected to «how the responsiveness to indivi 
dual needs which is es«ential to good banting 
\\hvt, then, is to be gained by it* Po far 
as I have seen, nothing adequate or even 
feasible has been suggested I assume that 
no one wi-hes to mate banking a «tate mono- 
poly ID order to earn larger profits and thus 
contribute to the relief of t^x payers 4^ 
monopoly of an csseotial semce can be us™ 
to extort large profits at the expense of toe 
public but a profit making motive i« not 
avowed bv those who urge this partienJst 
project of nationalization I conclude that 
there is no assurance of any coinpea=ating 
benefit to set against the grave evils which 
must anse if all banking power were conceo 
trated m one hand 

B*M T\r Iponrs 

The mention of banking profits leads me 
to anrwer the allegation, frequently beard 
that the bank* make excessive profits, whereas 
m fact thev neitl'er make nor even seek them 
On this subject there is much misunderstand 
mg which has jn part an historicvl ba«is- 
Pefote the ««€ of the joint stock banks, the 
pnvate banker conducted his business wnth 
the object of increasing his persona! wealth 
but in this sense no such person as a banker 
now exids The only people interested in the 
profits of the joint stock banks are the share- 
holders and the staiT, and so far as I knov^ 
the critics of competitive bankung do not 
include a reduction of bank salaries among the 
obje^ivev of banking consolidation 

The most plausible ground for the charge of 
excessive profit making lifes in the generallv 
high Rites of dividend paid by the banks, but 
a very little consideration of the facts will 
dispose of this argument Take, for example, 
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Iho M llml Honk 1 c! 1 tr but<y< K por 
cent on its p » 1 up cap tal It is j t fie 1 n 
pijing th s rate becau e the fi-nirc of pn I p 
cap tal 1 j no means r pre enfsil ** sh r 1 ol ler 
true tcrcst The great lulk of the cap tal 
1 as been i sued at a pr n i m wh cl has I een 
cred ted to the re er e funl ^lorco cr 
throughout tl e h story of the bank rhcnev t 
profits sufTced some port on has been w th 
he) I from the shareholders and allocated to 
rescraes Thus the reeracs both pub! shed 
and internal laao been cnntrbutcl by th 
si areholders e ther d recti bj n aj of premium 
on new si ares s ue 1 oras un 1 str b ted proft 
o\er a ptriol of at least a cent ty The e 
rescraes wl ch arc clcarh the property of 
tl e s] arcl ol lers are i ed in the b ne s of 
tic banl they earn profit and the si are 
I ol lers rccc \ their share of the proft n tl 
d ST le d pa 1 on a 1 at is really a nom nal 
cap tal ‘•of r from I" to 18 per cent I doubt 
if tl c 1 alien 1 pu 1 by tl e banks amo mt t 
as mud ns 5 per cent on tl o aec n ulnt d 
f n Is bein e nc to tl e s} orehol 1 rs — I do b 
in led { thea etceel tie return i pon the 
caj tal net I by tl e Hrit h puU c n the 
lot Oir ec 

Ti r B>vKs j»\p IvrusTra 
It iH somet mes alleged as a more pract cal 
cr t c n tlat lie ba ks are not sulfccntl 
rea 1y to a k a ce money for tl c cnco neemeni 
of tra Ic on I in lu try Tl s a charge 1 ch 
e cl lank can lot ans or for it elf b t 1 
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51an3p. n" I) r ctor an I all tl e General 

Managers Tl us tl oabolewc Itofourprac 
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a I if the total o t t 1 ng is low t s not 

lieeau c we arc n II n" to len 1 1 t l»eca e 
traders hate relatiacly 1 ttl iceil to borrow 
‘'I'oak ng fron o ro i caper ence it notslle 
that an ong tie num rous gr uj s nto he! 
our adaanrrs ar i ul r! das. fied on 
of tie a ra few t s ow an i crei over tl 
pa t yc r s n i cellsneous inanufactunrs 
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e n t tut o s cr re r le 1 I t! 1 k 

f Fnglan I tl tl e gn e t « j c o a I 
acil thactveojpo ton \ lo r tl e 

JO t tock 1 a k c t 1 1 1 I tl e r jx t on an 1 
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an lo! It c tl cn tl e t 1 que of 
n one! r pic la j r '•re ! rap II Tl e 
qu ntitv of our no lo lo er go erned 

ly the fortu tous uppl of go! 1 anl tl 
!egr e to w 1 cl I o r I is praet 1 I 
central Lanks n I otl r* th j ant t\ of 
monev bj -ct n to j rc m ni m nt 
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with first re"ntd to tl e needs of commerce xnd 
industrj In these circumstances the ‘xnthority 
responsible for nionet \rj pohc) needs the 
full collaboration of all sections of the monct xrj 
svstem for the proper e'cecution of its functions 
Co operation between the central banl ind 
the monc) market long ago reached an ada anted 
stage but co operation betneen the central 
bank and the commercial banks 13 still onlj 
interimttent and limited to the necessilie of 
special occasions Lnder such conditions 
monetary pohev must fail to be either as 
well informed or efficient in action as it might 
be It is possible therefore that we ball 
see regular communication between the central 
bank and the commercial banka in carraing 
out a polica designed to ensure the maximum 
contribution to industrial dcaelopment from 
the monetary factor 

The stability of our banking institutions is a 
matter of incalculable pubbe importance and 
I do not think an) one will denv that it bas 
contributed substantiallv to the improved 
economic conditions in this countrv to day 
Mithout a leaiaal of business enterprise of 
which confidence in financial institutions is an 
essential the progress of the past three )ears 
would have been impossible Evidence of 
our improving trade is visible in manv dircc 
tions — statistics of production turnover trad 
mg results national revenue and aboae ill 
employment tell the same story The nuroVicrs 
of insured a others employed have been at a 
higher average level in 1931 than m anv 
previous jear except 1929 In «hort the 
tiLis has been definitely overcome 
Business Recovery iiNO B*nk AbaiNCES 
Some people nevertheless seem to find 
it impossible to accept the evidence of trade 
statistics in the absence of an int-iease in 
bank advances Thev cannot acknow]ed'’e a 
well attested fact uiiIpns all its features ai<ord 
with what thev rct'ard as established prcccdeut 
In reality the absence of a rise in liank adv ances 
IS eas) to explain and in no wav conflicts with 
the statement that more monc) is actually ui 
use in trade The fact* are the e Comparing 
the fimires f r February 193’ with those of 
November last bank deposits of all kinds show 
an increase of £250 milhons and current acrount 
balances alone — a fair guide to the amount 
of monev used in trade — of £200 miUinns 
on the other band advances fell by £150 
milhous Ihe pnncipil explanation of this 
divergent mov°ment vs that business and 
public undertakings in the mass Lave been 
in a po ifion to use their own resouiTcs to 
R much larger extant than before and have 


hid correspondingly less necessity to borrow 
from tl e banks Manv nndertakmgs have 
Ken induce! by the high level of «ccuntv 
prices to dispose of investments and use the 
proceed* either to finance expanding business 
without recourse to the banks or to reduce 
Outstanding loans Again money raided hv 
new issues oi capital has been usri to pay o5 
mauy niilbons of bank advances Thirdly 
the progressive integration of industry has 
teiidei to reduce the calls made upon the 
Kinks for accommodation It has been no 
infrequent occurrence for a company with 
U^e credit balances to come under joint 
control with another which is in debt to the 
bank and then to financ" the whole combina 
tion out of Its ow n resources \nd finally, some 
borrowers have thought it advanta-’eons to 
•ake up credits or lo«ns from source® outside 
the banking svstem All the^* factors have 
operated to pernut a large recovery of trade 
notoiih without additional advances but with 
an actual reduction The fact that bank 
advances liave declined does not detract 
from the evidciice of business recovery nor 
from the truth of the assertion that withoJt 
an expansive monetary jclicv adopted m 
pursuance of uaequivocdl Government dcclaia 
tions the recovery could never have taken 
place 

rPOSpECTS or CoSTlMJED RsiCpVEB^ 

The changed relationship between deposts 
and advances pre ents a difficult problem to 
the banks but it indicates at the same tune a 
position making for the continuance of trade 
revnral The ratio of bank advances to 
deposits now stands at less than 40 per cent 
agaio»t the 60 55 per cent ordinanlv regarded 
as a safe proportion Thus there u ampl® 
available sho t term credit to meet anv 
demands to which further trade recoverv 
might give rise Moreover conditions m the 
Capital market show that there is no shottage 
of funds in the Lands of the public awaitio 
longterm investment On the monetay sik 
therefore assuming as we safely n*av that the 
Coveinment police of the last three veafs 
nmains in force wc can find good reason for 
expecting continued expansion of the nations 
boiginess 

Here however we arc faced with some 
gloomv proj hecies It h rightly pointed out 
that our recovery 'o far has Ken ha'sd 
predominantlv on a broadening of the home 
maiket and for reasons which are never fully 
-explained it is concluded that we have reaeh^ 
Or closely approached the limit of po«-ibl** 
exj«nsion on tl p, Wsis For further recovery 
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■sheets ha\ c ri«tfU most of them in both quantity 
and value on th<, other hand (•ahinized 
sheets and tinned plates which at £10 milliOQS 
account for nearly one third of the total 
for iron and steel manufactures declined 
in both quantity and value Taking all these 
products together Russia ®outh Afnca and 
Australia were chieflv respon ible for the expan 
eion Exports of machinery rose from 127 1 
to £32 8 millions the quantity measure! by 
weight rising proportionately South \fnca 
aiiit Australia again took greater quantities 
— pre umably by reason of gold mining develop 
menfs but flte tonnage exported fo Russia 
de lined st 11 further ‘•ince 1932 our exports 
of chmiinerv to Rus la have fallen from over 
£6 millions to ouly £l million The value of 
exports of vehicles continues to increase and 
last year reached the high figure of £24 2 
milhons Pntish countries took well over 
one half of this total indeed it w is onh to 
these countries that any appreciable expansion 
was recorded The decline in cotton xams 
piece goods aud other products has been 
arrested the value last year being approxi 
mately the same as in 1933 at £5J milkons 
which however compares with £99 3 milbons 
in 1929 Woollen and worsted yams and 
manufactures showed an increase of £3 2 
milbons to £28 8 millions but the quantities 
were on the whole reduced The mam improve 
ments judged by value* are recorded in ship 
ments to Rntish overseas countries and the 
net result is gratifying in view of the difficulties 
of trade with Germanv 
Exports of raw materials expand? I hghtly 
in value last year mainly under the heading 
of textiles The value of covi exported was 
slightly higher at £31 9 milhous tl an id 
either of the two prevnous yeirs The quantitv 
was 39 7 million tons the average export 
value at 16s Id jer ton being slightlv less 
than in the two previous years Prance which 
still tal es nearly twice as muon of our coal 
as anv other countn last year boiigl t sub 
stantiallj less than iii 1932 and 193.3 while 
shipments to Itah also declined On the 
other hand greater quantities were taken 
by the ''candinavian countries as a result of 
the tra le agreements and a similar consequence 
mav be expected from the recentlv concluded 
coal cattle ar,recnient with the Irish Free 
Stat In tl e food drink ard tobacco group 
the increase i due entireh to siles of spirits' 
to tl Unitel “States which with the repeal of 
pro! it ition rose from virtually not! id" m 
1933 to nearly £3 millions last vear 
On the whole then our over-eas trade 


account for la^st y ear giye* ground for moderate 
satisfaction Imports ro«e m response to the 
growing needs of our domestic industries 
•and exports grew m nearly the same proportion 
as imports The improvement thus far rc 
corded however cannot be viewed with 
jubilation The increase in exports was almost 
cntirelv in the products of the metal industries, 
but coal and cotton on which BntiiJi export 
trade has depended so largely in the past 
remained at low levels Nevertheless when 
to the difficultv of securing markets is added 
that of securing payment, the figures are by no 
means disheartemng Punng the past year, 
for example acute stringency, not yet wholly 
resolved was ecnouiitered in ohtammg settle 
moot of German and Roumanian commernal 
debts due in tins country, and these two items 
alone make up an unsettled debt for exports 
aggregating several milbons sterbng In trade 
as a whole the share of British overseas coun 
tries was higher last year than in 1933 The 
proportion of imports consigned from Bnti h 
countries increased onlv from 56 9 to 37 1 per 
rent but last year they took 46 9 per cent of 
our exports as compared with 41 4 per cent 
ID 1933 three quarters of the increase in the 
value of oui exports heiug directed to Bntbb 
countries In re exports the proportion was 
maintained at about 21 per cent 
Owing to the greater increase m imports 
than in export* the merehandLse import 
surplus la t year was £2^5 milbons as com 
pared with £258 millions in 1933 Thu* 
increase howevrtr which makes the figure 
almost identical with that o* 1932 need give 
no cau.se for anxiety for the suirounding 
con htiOQS have cliange I matenaUv for the 
better over the period The movement 
otcurred chiefly at the beginning of the year — 
by the end of June the increase in the import 
(■urplus was already £231 millions — and was 
the natural accompaniment of advancing 
recovery ncce-ssitating larger stocks o! 
materials Increased imjiorts were Decessarv 
to provide raw m iteriah for our newly expand 
jug industnes but when the re stocking proce'^s 
had been completed imports and exocrt* 
resumed their former relationships 
Oivraca* Tra^eofthf I » lUd Kv ’929 34 
(£ iliU ons) 

Imports Exports Be Exports 


l»29 1 “"0 8 -»9 3 

IfiXO 1 OU 0 5 0 8 

1931 861 3 390 6 

193* -01 - 36o 0 

1933 6T5 0 367 9 

1934 732 3 396 1 


109 7 
86 8 
63 9 
51 0 
49 1 


3S1 8 
3S6 4 
406 8 
■»85 7 
2‘>S 0 
284 9 


51 3 
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K%en allowinp for the enlarpcd s>«rplns of 
mcrchandi'c import®, our balance of current 
payments n probably more or leas undisturbwl 
\\e pa\e reasons, in an article fc%cn months 
ago, for thinVinp that the IJoanl of Trade’s 
estimate of an export surplus amount- 
ing to onl} £i millions on our balance of 
pa>ments for 1953 was an unfler-statefnent 
For 1931 the merchindise im^iort surjilus, if 
®iher com anil bullion be included, has risen 
by about £,311 millions Against this we maj 
put a possible impro\ement of a few millions 
in shipping receipts, some small net recosert 
m our income from oserscas in\estmcnts, 
and the cessation of pa)ments, amounting 
to £3 millions in 1933, on the war debt to tbe 
United States Altogether, while it seems 
likel) that the current account balance for 
1931 showed a smaller credit balance than for 
the previous jear, the probabihtv is that we 
have not reverted to the 1931 position of 
drawing on our capital abroad 
The returns for 1931 show once again a latg< 
recorded import surplus of gold, its bnllion 

International 1 

Sixty-ninth Session of 

C’etictvj, Frhruartj 1935— Tlio recent session 
of the Governing Ilodj was niarhcd l>y the 
attendance for the first time of rcprcRcntativcs 
of two important industrial countries which 
retcnlU Wcimn Members of the 1 LO — thi 
United f'tntes of Aniertci ami the f’nion «f 
Soviet Pociilist Republics 

A numlKT of imjKirtniit <h(iMons wrn 
tshen bv the (loverning flodv at th<* ses-uui 
ClIAVr >.S IN TIU {10VH>M\( UODV 
According to the Constitution of the I LO 
the (lOverning 1 !imU coiiM-ts of 32 person- 
— ]fi Goiernment nprt vj'nt ifm-, ,h 
plwvirs’ T« present \tivis and t' voihcTi- 
represenfatives (If the ]«i Covernmeiit si it- 
8 arc nser'id for ‘ tlio AlciiiKrs of chief 
indiisfrnl iniportsiice" f rom 1922 the ci!.ht 
countries eiititlerl to reprc'i nfation on tin 
ground of industrial import inie hid Ixm 
held to 1 h', in alpli'il-eiic.il order f’clgnim, 
Canada, France, ('emiinv, flreat Itntiiii 
India, italv and Japin .‘>iMce Isith of the 
new JlimWrs— till I' b A and the f’b^U 
—were oIiMOii h <nuntriis of gn it iinliistnil 
• luportanci the lUivi li-t riitiiiroi to In 
rt-Pon*ii!i red .\ftrr ivinmiiiiL' a r> |Hirt jir« 
pitrd b^ tin (hiiriiiiii and tliiii \i<« (Inn 
lurn with the assistance of tin Inf«riiJtioiial 
“Hour Office and outside stitisticd ixjw^rts. 
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V due lieing about £133 million®, ns agntist 
''9*5 millions in tlu previous vc.ir Ifnso 
ti ures, however, are cntirclv bevond intir- 
p tationinanv attempt tocstimitethe bi! ince 
o* payments Iretwecn thi® coimtrv and nbninl 
Most of the gold imported either- comes in 
mpU for marketing prior to n sbipmcnt or 
bolding in I/ondon for foreign owner®, or el'C 
I sentherchv fortign owners for p ife cii'todv 
li' neither event docs the import ncce'sifnto 
1 iv net pavmeiit bv thi® countrv So fir 
i- Bnti'h holding® cm be triced we know 
T It the Bank of Fngi ind s sioek is jiracf ic illv 
unchanged on the vear It miv bi giie®'id 
I loreover, that gold owmd !>> the lAnhvnge 
1 du®bsation Vcount — wlmh probiliU doi.s 

I -t appwir in the trade returns, mhco more 

to b« held abroid- has diilmer! ovlt 
’ 10 vear On balance then fore, it seems th it 
. Id tninsaition® if the truth were known, 
ly have provided o mt credit ittni rather 
' m u debit on our aggriL'atc luiimo of 

II crnational payments 

■ibour Office. 

i. e Governing Body 

'‘lO Governing Fodv deeuUd b> Jt votis to 
le (that of the Cnnadjan tiovi nitm nt ripn 
itative) that thi right Mimbirs of iliitf 
luatriil iin|>ortnn(> an now in jlph il < tu il 
do» Frame Uerminv Lnit Lrit nti, India 
I dv, lupin I nion of .“•ovut '•oiiilist 
I publics and tin \ iiitid Stxtes of Vnuriri 
le ropfcsentitnis of tht'e (ountnis vil! 

ciitith'd t<* wtujiv tlu 1 iglit jirrminrnt 
ats on the t, in i ruing I5 im1\ .is from the 
ginning of the n< \t si ssuin IMgiimi and 
' tnidv, wlmh ni» longer ippi ir on tlu list 
’/ the tight bfjK s (if (III, / iii'in-lrit) imfior- 
mce. will Isfsome de]>ut\ itumlnrs in virtm 
f a sjxrial rkcision tiken bv the (lovcrniiig 
I -kIv in ord< r tint tin) mi\ (oniinue un- 
mti rniptedlv to b, is.ccntid witli its work 
• ill 1937. the n.'t oeriMon oii wlmh rkction® 
will lie luld for tlu non pi rmiiient si its 
}{»! KtsF\T*T10N Of I b Win KM S 
Mr ,I*mi's W ilson, representing ‘he Xmiricaii 
hi*derition of I-vUnir, ittcnded the se.sion to 
(oHow tlw prw..diiiU'. on IshvU of hi® orev 
l•lz.ltl<lll iiid to confir witli tlie work<rs 
_n.up r.ginliiig lie pirtu ip itioii of hts 
Pii'erttioii in fiitur, inotings \t tlu irnl 
of ilu K.s.,iuii r]„ woik.rs group uinotimisl 
ihit the rn-nknt of the \mericin Fiden- 
tion of f-abotir, Mr M ilium Green, had K- n 
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appointpd 35. one of the others reprc^nta 
tives on the Goxernina Eod) 

Kedcction of Hocps op J^opk 
I t had preMOU-lr Wen deoidetl the 
Governin'; Boih that tht IDSo ^^es-ion of the 
Internttional Labour Conference would W 
“I'led to consider a pTOjvii,}] to approve the 
general principle of a reduction of hours of 
work and then to apply the principle to 
indn idnal industries in n hich reduction 
might be judged practical !e in the li ht of 
further information which the Office was 
instructed to obtain 

Tlie Office submitted to the last sev on a 
report on the position in 15 difTerent indus 
tries and su'^'e ted that the foHowun^ four 
might W considered in 1*^ with a view to 
reduction of hour* pullic works building 
and contncting iron and steel glass lottle 
manufacture The n,pr&.entati\c of the 
French ( oyeinmeiit proposed that the coal 
mining industrv «Lould l>e “idded to thi list 
while workep- rcpre'ciitatne* made further 
proposal 

Durin" the di cu «ioti which en<ued «orae 
mteie'ting information was ct\eD on de\e 
lopments in Aaiious countries 

The Italian Goveromeut repre«enfatire 
said that the recent adoption of a 40-liour 
week in Italy had already enabletl some 1“7 000 
workers to be reaWorbed into emplovment 
The difficulties of the reduction had been 
found in practice to be lc«3 than had been 
apprehended Tin statement was confinnefJ 
by the Italian member of the emplover* Jrroop 
The repre entati\ e of the Czeclio lovak 
Goreminenf »%iid that the JO hour week was 
already in force m his country m the case of 
public works and works subsidised bv public 
authorities A Bill on the JO hour we^'k bad 
been prepared and the Covemnient iiewed 
with favour the adoption of collectl^e agree 
ment« for the reduction of working hour* 
The repre«entati%e of the t i overn 
ment said that imder an \ct of CoD<we'»>» a 
30 hour week was enforced in the I niied 
State Ob pubbe works financed in whole or 
in part b\ federal fund^ 

Under the system of industrial codes of 
which 01. er 500 had been adopted 21 codes 
limited weekU hours to 40 or less 59 m 
eluding the above 91 provided an oicra^e 
40 hour week for all labour 93 p>cr cent of 
the total number of code" provided foe an 
verage of 40 1 ours j er week or le for tl •* 
raik an I fi{p certain evrepti n« Twihg mocle 
in specific indu tn s for vinous tvpes of 
labour such as office taff ei gineers foremen 


in boder rooms watchmen and other similar 
grades 

It was impo-5?d le to measi re accurately 
the effect of shorter hours on emplovment 
in the Linted States The increase which 
had taken place in employment had been 
due not prh to tlie adoption of shorter 
hours hut al o to the Covemments agncul 
tural programme and its policy of public 
norLs However it iris po<! ible to mea«nTe 
the immediate effects of the individual codes 
they came into operation For example 
during several weeks prior to tie adoption 
of the code m the cotton textile mdubtrv 
every po«-*ible vard of cloth had been pro- 
duct la anticipation of higher wige rates 
and output had been almost as bich as at 
the peak of prosp ritv Neverthele«s the 
enforcement of the code lumting hours to 
40 per week resulted in an increase m era 
plovTbcnt of 11 per cent within one month 
ID the iron and <feeJ industry exsnu 
uatiOQ of rmplovment figures for the months 
immedntelv preceding and immediately 
foilowin" the adoption of tie code showed 
an increase in employTucnt of 13 per cent 
The L ^ Government looked with favour on 
the application of the- JO hour week to as 
tninv induMnes as po«sible Moreover the 
Govemmept did rot regard the 40 hour week 
a« an end m it«elf hut rather as a step to 
further reductions wherever practicable 

The Coverning Body decided that the 
ludngtriea to wiicji the Conference of 
m-v Will be a«ked to apply the principle 
of reduced hours wall he (1) pubhc works 
undertaken or subsidised by roremnient* 
(2) budding and contracting (3) iron and 
steel (4) pla s bottle manufacture, aiiu 
(o) coal zuiaiDg 

Acfm a of the 1936 Confarfnce 

It was decided to place on the aeenda of 
the 1936 ‘^e»'!ion of the Jntematjonal Labour 
Conference the question of «afetj prom ions 
for workers in building construction with 
reference to^caffolding and hoisting machinery 

It 13 the practice of the Governing Bod) 
thus to fix the agendv far in advance m order 
to meet the requirements of extra European 
coubtrie': 

In addition to the above question tie 
1936 ‘^cs»ion will al o have before U tho 
vubject'* on whid a fir^t di«cu"sion WiH have 
taken 1 lice in lf>3i and which will come up 
for fii d di cu ion in 1930 In deciding to 
pot oulv Ole new qnc«tion on the agenda foe 
I9 jC tic tovcrning Boelv was act lated hv 
a de itp to ivod overloading the agenda 



International i bour office 
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t’'e Inti'rnational Labour Offic** wi 
instructed to prepare for the information of 
the J9^G ConfercDce report* on collec*i\e 
oprecmcnts and on the recruiting and placin'* 
of migrant workers tbe«e will not appear 
on the formal agenda of the Conference 
JiApmjiE Qi.fstion« 

It had been intended that a ilantime 
®r«.'ion of the Conference would be h^ld in 
1035 immediatelj" after the ordmar\ ^e* ion 
to discu-vs certain questions relating to th 
employment of seamen on which a fir=t di 
cussion had taken place m 1929 including 
tin. question of regulation of worknng hour* 
on lioard «hip It has now been decided 
that the Jlaritime Conference will no L 
held itnmediatelv after the genera! Conference 
but that a mee‘ing of the Joint Mantune 
Commivsion — an internatioral committee re 
presentatne of shipowner* and «eamen 
adauses on maritine apair — 'hall 1-e hcM m 
March (19V>) *0 discus the po ition mclul 
mg a request recenth made nj- the organiza 
tioms of sea men and o'Seers to the effect 
that the debate^ at the Mantime Conference 
on hours of work *hould include di cU'jion 
of manning «cale< The report of the 
Joint Mantime Commis ion will be submitted 
in Apnl to the Goemin* Pod% which will 
then fix the data of the 'lantime Conference 
Co\TP*cTS«mtFxTP‘ FtropELiNCoiNTTirs 


The Director of the CfTce teportt 1 to the 
(o^erning Eodf on the ^i.n which he 
recenth paid to the I nited ®tate« and Mexico 
In the former countrx besides dicuxip 
with the GoTcmment xanoui qae«tion 
connected with I 5 membership of the 
ILO.ie atteud-Hl the Annual Conxention 
of the Ainencan Fisleration of L.bo«r on 
the inntatmn of its TreiUnt Tie ton 
'ention recorddl its l-elief thit m xie» of 
the importance of t’ c I LO lu th ] ronoti n 
of higler world standards of tniplovmcDt an I 
as an intematif*n.il cUanu'* hou - of informa 
tion the Amencan lederation of I^bou 
'■''ll Icnefit b% closer cnntacto with the Inter 
iialioiul labour OreiuiNation It wa« there 
fore declare*! to be imptratiic for the Fe'lera 
tun to l-c rejrc'cn'ed hi a fu'l delegation at 
the Irternation.il UUiiir tonfererce Th 


a 'min ♦r-*ti\c an { 
Director lal <t*i 
1 *ui’ iriti*** w. 
cc'tv |i-ink« to 
F'-wi! 1 at Ma hir 
»cr* 0*1.31 i*jtir 
I’*" n to take 


other <iTie**inns wlich *h 
•ion to di cu * wit’ t’e 
re Mttle.1 III! .»! 
th IrlpM «pint wh r| 

^ ’ll I «! n-^i tatiit cm 
ir- showed a imilar di 
I’-c laMinpation of tie 


I itc** ^tate* III t’ Cr im a i n \erv ri 

Iv 

In 3Ie>'ico tht Din-er r \ it I t* can u 
vemment V j ir men <o e rr**! ' it’ 
n tml ard *oeial ju>- 'mn a 1 ir 
cS with tie prircipal or in iti if 
plovers aelw rt r* F cnwl r ! f u* ' 
’uiderafle smqatK for th iin of tl 
ern<ittonai Labour i "i uati ii an f w 
V mud impre d 1 1 t’ er r'- i * rt 
ich were Km male to rai ’ iml 

livin'* an I in j r ce oi n! e i i t t 
The teprC'en' »tii e* of \r tia 1 iz 
( Camda on tf e f oterr ui Ik! x[ r i 
ir «ati faction at the tej*. tak ii I \ tl 
nee for the p talli bm ii* of l’ ""r eoi u. 
th cTln Europ<nn rom t** an 1 1 tu h 
their cor htioi T’ % »! o !i atUi 
n to the <1 ir*! i it\ of ir r i ir tl t- 
mber oi <\tm Fur i« n pecnfi t on il 
hnicil commit (.e ' the (1 I of 

line proxi mi u t ill reit «.f t|e 
■dits %oU-<I for lOki I in tl | .pirjt o 
the e t mute* for I’'”' for 1 j^irti ij t n 
Dion, pxtri Eur pan ex »rt i tl m >• t 
*1 of the varicu < mruiti Tl Ii***. 
d he woul 1 do all | cnulH r 
tce«t lie al-o mten’sl that c n i 
th di tant coun rir b ntti \ 

nf develope'l not onh t’r a ’ lal m it 
lid b\ hm elf or tlo k ii Dire r 
t al <> tl touch n L in e tr Itit-dr il 
pert of th Oi h «[« lal \ < i ptMt 
pattipulir a nec s of 11 lu n i ac 1 'ocul 
1 k\ Into the Ijtt • i r r\ falh tK 

It h-contK pvU I to '•out’i kn en anc untri * 
th*. (hif of tl e 'social Irsiinn c '“cct n 
the OFce Mr Tine* w’ o ^ Ki ed • oi m 
nt Depjr'men in J o her ii t r t -*1 KkI c* 
\anou prolKnu connected with tie 
taUisIimcnt an! wurkir_ of tl dif ren* 
■Tinche of MXiil ir U'^ai cc In Me’* of 
e genera! inU*! t aita 'irg to 3’r TiXier « 
tKerxa loru on tl e m urn c, si ’'m which 
examre*] an at oui of li con lu lor* 
gi\en Klow 

‘^ociXL iNsirxvci r\ urn AmQ’icj 

In respon.'.. to an inM itioii adlrc'.ej to 
c Ofiiec tit Ch ef ©f tl '■ocnl In uni Cc 
ection Mr Tix r t'c nth m ite*’ I razit 
nigua\ tl kr^ m tie INjul i an 1 (.ble 
» tu I\ *w a! IP 'arc cieti n tl<w 
ontn iilto|' 'i ilkt wl 1 

it tl ll JH ll I ' tl lir U 1 \ Tieit 

n iskrtnin ai I * ! ’ 1--' s to 'i *1 
Jlr Tixier fo*! t'e t’ finite co !u lo i 
hat a gr» it ’ al 1 i K n d i- in nve" 
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^c^^s in the tlevpkjiment apl eRettnt -ippli 
Cation of ‘•ocial in«iinnce lcci«Ution 

Hor/wr;) « Compc"‘^atio) — In thi four 
countrie concerned workmen ^ comiensa 
tion for accidents i« provided for h\ lejn lation 
Aeliich lia« been fnirlv frequentij rcM-^d 
with a view to extending its scope impnvirg 
the s\ tein of benefits ensuring more effictixe 
superxision cf insurance institutions or treat 
lu" guarantee funds in order to ensure that 
tlie workers shill receixe paxtnent f the 
benefits to wliieh thei »re entitled \er^ 
eonsidemble re«ults 1 ne been aclucieil Thus 
in Brazil Chile and I ruguiv the lepi lation 
goierninc workmens compensation lor acci 
dents 13 now anplied to all wage earners m 
indu-tn commerce and aericultiire 

In'.uratff — In tie Argentine 
Republic Brazil and k runuas this form of 
iTLsuiance remains voluntari it is under 
taken b\ mutual benefit societies wbiih do 
not reeeiM public subsidies and winch oroe 
under the general le^il 8%stem goxeroing 
associations But on all sides an effort i< 
being made either to ^\e the fnendly ocietr 
moxemen*’ a special an I more favourable 
legal status as m the Argentine Republic 
or to introduce corapuUorj sickness and 
xnaternitx imunnce as in Urugui\ In 
Chile sjckn&ss and maUrmty lusunnce is 
compulsoT) for all workers and the tentiHl 
Fund of workers insurance is at present 
txtremeh active m orgiiii«ing medical services 
in the countr) through the estahlishmeul of 
several hundreds of rural medical centres end 
the ULStitutioti of tegular luedvcat cucuits 
Tn ions far iriduw s Orphans ard Jnialuft 
Old age Pa noi s — In the four countries 
progress is particulailv apparent m regarfl 
to invaliditv old age and widows and 
orphans insurance which appeal strongly 
to the masses of the workers In Chile 
It applieis to all waet earners in industry 
commerce and agriculture in Uruguay to 
wa’c earners lu induslrv and commctci 
m Brazil and in the Argentine Republic 
to large categories ot workers in industry 
and commerce Its development has been 
particular!) rspid during the list few veai« 
in Brazil where compul on insurance which 
onU applied to mlwaymen and workers 
in public utibtv undertakings has just been 
ev'endid to cover seamen rmner Lank 
cmjlovecs commercial emj love es coffee war** 

1 nil cmen itc 

Mr Tisi r c n i litS) that Icci^Iatioii on 
mvahditv old age and widows and orphans 
pensions has ri ached an advanced standard 


The contributions arc large, and substautnl 
pen ions ire paid under conditions which are 
frequently more liberal than in Enrop 
m the case of lioth invahcStv and old age 
pensions The insurance funds are j,ererally well 
organised and the administrative standard 
of manv of them is comp.irable with that of 
the best Furopcan funds The laws are 
fffectueh applied and in spite of the economic 
depression the (ontrihiitiona are fairly regv 
larfv paid The principle of compulsory social 
insurance has been affirmed in several recent 
Constitutions, pirticiilirlv in Brazil and 
Unigiiav 

Mr Tixier was informed that, with a view 
to the subsequent development of social 
insurance in Foutb Amama it would he 
particulariv helpful if the Office would I'srte 
a publication explaining the actuarial and 
sfatisticaf methods emplojed in various 
countnea for maintiminc the solvcncv of 
schemes for the provision of invalidity, old age 
and widows and orphans pensions As 
regards «ickne«5 insurance the possibility 
wa being <on«idercd of n akiog such msuiance 
coinpu] orv and Jiiiormation was desired 
to what solutions liad boon adopted in other 
parts, of tl e world m dealing with the difficult 
question of the position of the medical pro- 
fcs««ion nnder sickness insurance 

Mr Tixier was able to state in reply that 
the Office had in fact already begun the com 
pilation of two volumes of the character 
buggested Thev sre expeted to be readv 
lu l<t36 

The Coal Imustpv rQ.''SiBiLiiV of 
Intermtional Recmlatiov 

The (rovemmg Fodv adopted a resolution 
submitted b) the workers group noting 
with satisfaction the promise of th« Sccre 
tanit of the Leairue of Nations to bring ti> 
the attention of it^ Fcrmomic Committee 
the request oi the Miners Intefnatioa-ii 
Federation for the calling of another con 
ference of reprcientatives of Covemmeiits 
mine owners and mine workers to di«cus3 
once more the possibilities of international 
r^n/atioii of the coil nuiung indusfrv 

Some vean ago before the economic oe 
pression had become gene’‘il two simu'f 
tripartitt meetings had been held unoer 
the au-spues of the Economic Oomiiutfce of 
the League and with the collaboration of the 
International Lai our Office xVt these meet 
mgs f*e miner- spikismen hid put forwar-j 
ITOJO als for th creation of m mternitionil 
orgimatun entrusted with certain i-owers 
of supervision of and coti*rol over the jrO" 
ductioD and dcstribution of coal 



Diary of an Economist. 

Mr Lloyd George s New Deal 


Easil) til' mo«t "trikiii}; o%cnt 111 Enpiland in 
the last month is the prcat «chfme of Mr 
Davi't I.lojd ficor'te for the economic re- 
construction of his cQiintrN There is no 
statesman now livin" in Endanfl who can 
lioast of a better record of actnc life than 
the M'elah wizard At two critical times in 
the historj' of Ins countn, Jlr L!o\d George 
has stepped in and «a%ed his nition Dimng 
the War, Ins sersiccs were coanterl worth\ 
of an 0 M , an honour that lias been bestowed 
on some of the rarest figures of which ans 
country will he proud ] 3 ut with all this 
the great coalition rrennor was dethroncil and 
has been kept strictly in the harkgrotind 
JIany arc the stories that are told of the 
popular feeling against Air Llo\d George 
He has also the ill luck to lead a parts, whose 
creed h now \rrj much at a discount <acr\ 
whore It seemed as if Afr Llojd George 
had had his day and it onI\ remains to umeil 
a bust of his in AVestmiiistcr 

Ilut tho dynamic eiicrgv of the LiWral 
statesman is not extinct yet When almost 
all the Eughsh stAtCbmcw wte an a sUletnina. 
here comes -Mr Lloyd George wit ha programme 
of Tceosery In a cortnin «cn«e we I'crfectls 
understand the confession m riiglisli jKih 
tical action to-day At present the (’on- 
«cr\nti\cs are in power It is char that 
consorsiitism is not the pliilosopUa that is 
ncohd at the present day (In the other 
hand, the next powerful pitt\ is the Pocialist 
Hut the English socialist is an intillectiiil 
Liberal Tlie iniiite cotisi rsatisin of his race 
his not left him at all No amount of 
meiit il pophistrs and jugglers will tempt 
hin to nlnndoii those greit priiiciphs for 
winch the Fnchsl intioii hisi jii'th won 
unstinted priiisn Unwilling to go the Kngtli 
of the flmsiin lirnthcr but unible to nesmah 
hiiiis'lf to tin* I'nihsh Conservatism, h< is 
\iriK Utwicn tin <Ie\il and tin deiji s,i 
Who Klniuld tome nt this st ige to tin. fore- 
front b> the ‘remenileus jicrsonalify of a 
|>ow«rful Ld'cnl t Hi has come tPiit with lus 
j'hms, tlie\ ore Kfore the iiitioii for accept 
ance ot njoctioii H 'Ir Llovd (swrge will 
riKCi-ed I'l putting forth his Krhtine into 
action, 1* will lie ont more tnnniph to 
lalsniism and that too tin. most lotabh and 
jinjiid triumph Tin cs-enti*! stnngth of 
laWrali’m to stand un extnordiiiiry cn*is is 
l*eing testetl in tmenra it Imls fair to sue- 
ceeil iind 111 Fngland if it succtisfs there 
Will Iss no tnnr* rt>om for doubt as to the 


• eacv of the Libera! philo'ophv Hith r 
r * Mussolini will be no more in dt nuinl 

n Lenin or htaim Wi look fnrw ird with 
-at anxietv and cnthn'ii>ni to tin fiitun 
this new projio-al 

Luckih we have the int"igi‘ of tin /Anf r 
■ t the Prime Afmister of the Torv AcKpt 
tional Go'cniment has nquisteil Air 
I vd George to fiiriii'h detail- of his 'clu im 
1 he has promiscl to do it This is a 
• boding tint futun of the world is -till 
■e, we think, with tlie Liberil Dciiiocnt 
W'c arc tempted to ling<r here to olTir i 
V remarks on the difTtrcnre in attitndi 
I tween a nation il government and a non 
itionat government to its prohhius While 
'< “N’ew Deal of I load (’eorge has cum 
I lied the attention of tin Hrili'li Govern 
•• • nt, the similar bclKim ofTind in India 
' Its rcclamition is tnatid with scint 

• ■urtesy •^iiice its piiblic ition '-ir AI 
\ isvesvaraya • prcif book his lueii tilkeil of 
j the press n« un nhle nnd e cniistruetivi 

■ •rk of no mean ordir On tin llmjr of the 
lodiaiv IpCSisUtivc AsseiuhU di'tm,.ui«hovl 
i“*lificians have nferrtd the ('Ovcrnmuit of 
1‘idii to this remarkable )>oiik Will tlnv 
do itt ADiv ^hollld tlicv, wlnn tliev em 
■ >sily lonl over thu countrv witii nii irn- 
I ■iisihle miclunery of (•ovirnnient ' it liis 
1 'll sanl that Julius ('tsir the iltriiist is a 


tion of the nimteenth 

Ciiitiirv w 

a wnulil 

iv that the liritislur the nltrui'l i 

IS iNo n 

tion of the imutirntli 

t« nturv 


Till lUlLWAV 

IlL't'! IT 


The Ilailw IV fstiniites jm seniisl 

bv ^ir 

eph llhon in tlie ] 

PCi'latiM • 

\ss. ndilv 

■ I Sir (.utbrie Hih-. II 

in the ( 1 

OUKlI of 

ite foncist a fun! d( Tk i 

t III ion 

of nlsjut 

• crore J^s.^ thin o 

ri.iiiiliv 

-tiiii it( d 


•r I'y'Vi-Ati. ah' liaidgit intinjnli >1 \ ihfini 
roiuiiioft 1 il nnd •tritcgi'- lines, taken 
.‘ether, of in irlv 'J rrores, but fijr tin fir-t 
'lie III rveent ,.\fars the coinnuruil Inns 
•s aide to show a bihilii'd hiidgi t Tlu 
• iscd difi'it in J''"!! "'ms J| (ror<s nginist 
- crons li-t veu Tin imjirovcnnnt i= 
most ewtupls vliw to invrv isod gt«>iU earn 
irs Pas.'ingvr ocripfs nn Idling hi'f this 
i- to »s)me tttdit, uccounted for bv the r*- 
diirtion in fans as tlnn- was an men i«<- in 
he nund*rr of ju-ssnci •~s cirri--'! ninl tla 
•vinge Hides travclhd, which ju-tifiis hojte 
•if still furthir iinj'ro\>‘m( lit hor 
the total trilTe rec'i|>ts an e'tiinitcil ut 
‘>Jl crons, avhih or'iinarv avotking txj<eiises 
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(ire c'ltimrtod to incre'iv? 105 !ikh« iiuludiog 
92 laVh') due to the decision not to reimpo^o 
the uKr) c\its The to^al working c\jK,n«cs 
will amount to under 64J crorc'i imoiig 
the new works contemplated is the p^M«ion 
of 10 lakhs for a new line, 52 miles in length, 
in Southern India, connecting Alidura with 
Karaikkudi, which will be undertakeii bs the 
Aladrrs Gosemnient Summing up the posi 
tion, Sir Joseph Bhore said, ‘ taking broad 
results 111 the 12 ^ears ending with 193o-36, 
SIX ^ears of prospentN and six jeats if ad 
\ersit\, the net result of the working of all 
State-owned lines commercial and «traiegir, 
V ill, if OUT present estimates prove correct, 
be a surplus of 14 crores, and an accumulated 
balance in the depreciation fund of 144 ernres ’* 
All that can be said of this Railwaj Budget 
IS that it 13 not a bsd budget "While we do 
think that it js not of the type that could 
hasp been produced by a national and res 
pODsible government, still it does herald a 
new era in the financial condition of the rail 
ways in India It is certainly not a depressing 
document, but it is equtll} certain that it 
19 not even the best under the circumst'-nces 
We share in full the views expressed in the 
following paragraph by the 7?<n7if<iy SuppU' 
inent to t}e Il^nesr/ay KetiPtc 
To those who have exsramed the budget 
from the point of view of the far seeing rid 
waymao there are features in it which are 
hardly satisfactor) The raid into the De 
preciation Fund is proceeding merrilv apace, 
and althoush it has been statevl that sunable 
provision has been made for the necpssary 
renewals and repairs, we cannot shut out 
eyes to thp fvet that the provnsion made 
bears no relation to the necessities of the 
situation The new formula governinw de- 
preciation that IS the provision of one 
sixtieth of the amount of capital at charge 
looks suspiciously like a politician « rather 
than a scientific accountant s formula We 
are vears behind hand m equipment and 
renewals and unless due provision is made 
for these difficult di\a are ahead for the 
tailwavs when traffic begins to expand and 
demands are made on there resources Another 
disapjxnntmg feature of the budget is the 
poor allotment made for fresh works pro 
gramme A sum of 15 crores has doabtle«s 
been set apart but onh a small amount of 
this IS for ncv\ works They are calculated 
to stabilise existing facilities, but not to add 
to them much 

Thf Indiav Buicet 
‘'ir James Gngg presented his fir«t Lud<wt 
to the Indian legislature on the 28th February 


1935 Two things strike the reader of the 
Hadget statement One i9 the length of the 
statement Usuallv budget statements are 
ponderously lengthy and abstruce Bat Sit 
Jume IS a thoroughly bu«ines.«bke one 
Secondly, Sir James is trying to justify his 
convrectioas He has declared himself for 
a lower tanff, and though he has not intro- 
duced any great measure oL reduction in 
taxation, still he has begun well But un 
fortunately there is no attempt to relieve 
the poorer classes of the Indian tax payers 
of their abnormal burden The redcction 
of meomc-tax surcharge bv one third u not 
enough The minimum should have been 
brought up to 2 000 as it originally was The 
postal rates are enormously lieavT, itisinthe 
nature of a penalty for writmg and sending 
communications to continue these tax charges. 
These aie senows oniissiona in the Budget, 
and they do not entitle it to be called a Re 
coverv budget Though one may be tempted 
to give qunbficd approval as Mr Jamal 
Mobammeil has done, still it is clear that the 
Government of India have not changed their 
policy toward* the Indian taxpayer tJns 
Kature of the Budget is the allotment of 
R« 1 crore to the reclamation of Indian 
rural life It is a speck in the ocean and 
wib do little or notlung towards reconstruct 
iDg rural India Still we commend the action 
of the Gov ernment We doubt if this pn^ry 
duty of the Government would have been 
undertakenr but for the impetus gtyen to it 
by Mahatma we deplore the rivalry that 
cbaractenscs this part of the Governments 

activity , it IS, to say the least, bai,c and mean 

“We hope” with the Leader that the de 
parturc” m the Governments pohey regard 
ing its responsibility for the wellbeing of the 
cultiiators ‘ it not merely in the nature of a 
pobticnl move but is also the result of a 
humanitanan impulse We would go fm" 
ttier and hope that the Government, instead 
of regarding it as i piece of soft and mellow 
humamtanamsm, will go back to it with a 
dear sense of duty long forgotten Instead 
of being suspicious of Alahatma Gandhi, 
thev should he ashamed that he liB-s under 
taken the ta«k which i« pre eminently theua 
The revenue in the year under budget is 
expected to be. Es 90 19 crores and the 
expenditure to be Rs 88 69 crores resulting 
m a SQrpIua of Rs 1 50 crores The redue 
tjon of tization is as under reduction of 
silver dntv by two annas an ounce, abolition 
of duty on skins and reduction of income- 
tax surcharge bv a thud 
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that thej wore badly out of adimtmcnt anJ 
that the end of the period waa ther fore a 
joor ba'-e for coiiij an on In jaoint <f fact 
hoaaever t' e downward moxemeit n »s 
penerillj liarmonious and of relatnch mall 
magnitude throughout the world in the a cars 
ininiediatel} pm r to the deprev ion 

\s a ba'ua then for conaidering whit Las 
taken place in the )eaTs which followi I it 
might be well to note that if whidcade jncca 
in Canada Great Britain and the I mted 
''tatea in 1929 were each taken as 100 the 
arholeaalo price in lex numliera of Ortober 
19M become reapectiaeU 75 70 and 80 
B\ this same procesa the cost of lia-ing figures 
for October in tbe^e three countries are 79, 
87 and 81 In Canada and the Lnited states 
wholesale pnees and cost of Imng have both 
fallen by 20 odd per cent , whereas in tireat 
Britain the coat of Imng has fallen b> only 
n per cent and wholesale prices b> ’iO per 
cent On the whole hnweaer it seems i^iute 
clear that m these three countries there u 
relative harmony between the wholesale price 
level and co«t of living 

Puces are in a «tate of far greater diseqm 
hbnum in the gold countries As compared 
with 1929 the wholesale price indices of France, 
Belgium and Switzerland heaviiv influenced 
bj prices of international commodities are 
50 55 and 63 but co t of liviDg figures sre 
92 61 and 80 

If this anahsis is caiiied a little further 
it lecomes clesr that the situation in the 
gold countries is even more anomalous than 
those figures suggest If the gold countries 
are to continue to deflate until their price 
levels stand in the same relation to the coim 
tries which are ofi gold as does the value of 
their money it follows that both wholesale 
prices and cost of Jmng inij*t -come dons to 
59 per cent of '■0 for piritv with the Lnited 
States or 59 per cent of 70 for pantv with 
fiTcsr. Jlmtuti JLn wJinb'c.vV r.hw .mwBe 
a further reduction bv one quarter and in 
retail j rices i* means that the cost of living 
must be cut in half before harmony is re'dored 
This IS only intended as an approximation 
of the situation Tlietc price indircs an> not 
in themselves suffciently accurate nnr suffi 
cientlv compatible to warrint final statements 
on the subject 

Under anv theorv which suggests that 
resto ation of hirmonj between various types 
of price level withm a country is a pre 
requisite to recovery, jt follows thattheasitua 
tion in the gold countries is much less healthy 
tlan in the other countiies ^\fIIe few 


rountnes have shown substantial improve 
ment this winter it is only in the gold coun 
tries that conditions have become steadily 

worse 

tv holesale Puce Cost of 


Index laving 

1929-100 1929-100 

October 1954 October ISM 
United States SO 81 

Canada 75 79 

United Kingdom 70 87 

France 50 92 

Belgium 5S 81 

Swittedand 63 80 


If prices in the gold countries are to be 
brought down to paritv with those of the 
countries which have alsndoned gold prices 
must come down to 59 per cent of tho. e in 
the Lmted States or Great Britain Tim 
means that their price indices and cost of 
Imng must come down to about 48 per cent 
of 1929 for parity with the United State* 
or to about 40 per cent of 1929 for panty 
vnth Great Britain MhJe this would iroplv 
onU a further reduction of about one quartet 
in wholftsvle prices it would mean cuttins 
eo«t of liniig bv half Psnty can of cour-e 
be hastened bv a eimultaneoua rise in mdes 
nnmbers of the first three countries and a 
fall in those of the last three 

Distptbdtion op JIoxETapv GoiP 

It has been generally reeogmzed that the 
United States of America and France hoH 
about CO per cent of the total monetary 
supply of gold and that the accumulation of 
gold in Switzerland, Hollanl and Belgium » 
disproportionate to the normal economic 
requirements of those countries ^et, neither 
the total supply nor the dustnbution of the 
monetary gold is as abnormal as might be 
assumed from hasty generalizations on the 
subject 

If one considers the distribution of gold 
1913 vs rcasrnablv normal under the condi 
J'.uw's -w.liw.b Ahftp ailed anoy -he of ‘‘om? 
interest to follow tho developments which 
have occurred ir the intervening years In 
the course of the war, large amoimts of golu 
were use*! for payment on account for cupphes 
for the warring nations and by the enl o* 
the period of post war inflation there were 
dispiopoitionsteh large accumulations of gd ‘ 
m the United States, I atm America Sp'U' 
and Japan and a general increase m the 
amount held by relatively small countries- 
At the present time there are onlv a few 
countnea in which gold holdings are subdan 
tially smaller than m ]9J3and in each instance 
the explanation is almost *e!f evident The'® 
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fountrips arf Vu tni f cmnnj Ru n 
Tu^V.e^ and Au«fnln In mnst of the oth^r 
fountri<”< tlie ircm**' in "oil xti|pi\ ha\ 
Ixv-n at loaet proportionate to the jncrc3«* 
in total poll «upph diirinp the intenenin 
vear^ Tie aKoluto inerci«e m tie poll 
lioldinp-i of Trance and tie Lnite<l ^taU 
from 1913 to 1931 amounted to 3 •l'*000O000 
old pold dollars fcwitrerlanl I elpium an I 
Ilollanl pained $91o00n000 An'trii 
(’erman\ Russia Vustralia andTurJLt\ between 
tiem los* ^2 122(XX)000 Toprther thee 
pains amount to f4 37jnOOf>rtO and tie 
|oi<ies to ^2 12200^000 This means thrt 
tilt rounlries which hate mrrea«ed tlicir 

I ol Imps of po' 1 1 a.\( lb orbed the loss men 
tinned on 1 cut into the «uppl\ of new mmetl 
poll b\ * 2 2 >^3 000 000 lilt tlere is more 
than A 1 illion dr liars of new mine*’ po! 1 which 
has been di'trifutetf fx'fween tfio other nations 
111 such a nnnner that there are sir\ few of 
thitn which do rot hoi 1 a soliime of pold 
more tl an «iifr cant to constitute an a lequste 
rxerse apiin«t anv po'dle requirement if 
tie worll were in a frame of mml to cea« 

! oanlin., and re ume pold psiTnents on some 
thins like 1 normil 1 1'ls Morerser «inre 
a Tl rs larire proportion of tl e worl I has de 
salue I cum t cs when this de salustion tak< 
'ull elTeet tie j resent pdl hoi lit ps will W 
\it) larpe a* compte-l with tie sohime of 
riirnrcs rr tie total sohime of cre<lit which 
rTists in tie u Imhl coiintnes 

The rrcint nuement ilioii in gold proiliietion 
nil II flow of pill to imjiortint iiooctari 
cenln-s from In In I^tin \menc3 Termini 
ctr 1 lie mere IV life metallic 1 1 < aisiLil I 
in tie iiiqxirtant finincial centos Is olxiot 
f UT lilhon dfllirs met 1*''J ^\nh n 
lahntion on tie I nited s-tatrs mo<lcl thtre 
woiill U a furtlirincr a einsiipjh amount 
up t' 70 pt r edit In tie I nite<l ^tate 
sjxeisl «ihrr I pi fttiin and otltr monctsrs 
liws imki \* dl un ess ivjnnsjon of 

II on t m< r tl to j report i i al t ► «xpan i n 
in men tan p 1 1 

I rder lit istural worku s of a fret poll 
«ni hri pH ten !« to f w from c iiitnts 
witl relttisili li 1 fnee l<s«ls to coun'nes 
wlrn the } nee ksti is li» It h for t*is 
rissrn tl It t 11 r unlrirs mu t pne do 

e n ! ratici to j rics 1 iil Ixf ri rontem 
{ hlinp * Miirii to tl e pn' ! *t in Itnl 

I I all stst St cd n ’ ures tl* intrm'itioml 
'all. of tie I iiitt 1 ^tn'ts dollar is nlitis I 
ow in Conran ti "it'i its jrctnt inUrnii 
1 urc! x*inp j- w* r an 1 a pireral r turn to tl 

i M rtanlarl «t jrevnt txc* mpe \ ilu 
3 


Toi n Ifnr rUNos 
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won] ! Iw; I’le «i<'Dal for t flow of t tbo 

1 nited The fir-t fe\ pira'wapii<‘ of 

this Alonthh Letter ar a recognition of the 
con equenccs of the relition'hip which mti t 
he achi»'\ed between gol 1 holdings and jnce 
level if tl e '^ohl standard i-. to be re 1 red 
It is cvidentlv desirable that in \ return to 
gold each CO mtr\ choo e a \alue for its enr 
renc\ which will obviate the nece it\ for 
further deflation at this time adu{riag 
this criterion for their basis for return t the 
gold standard the need for nn\ imnieliate 
large international mosementa of goll would 
be obviated 

Column 1 gises tie total tnonelan goM 
supjU for 1913 as e'timateil bv the < old 
Delegation of the I^agne of Nations Columns 

2 and 3 give the gold re ers ea of Cenfrd Banks 
as estimated in the Fe leral Rescr\e PulMin 
Bv 1931 the cold reser\e of the feitral 
E\nk had become closeh equnalent to ntd 
monetars go’d st«v'ls 

It should be note*! that the oold holdings 
shown for 19'’9 aud 1934 are onlv the hoi I n 's 
of the Central Pcsetse Banks and the ( oxt-m 
ments If the total gold flgurc is de ired 
)t can be found in the Interuu Report ol the 
Gold Delegation of the League of Nan ns 
•snd for 19’9 it si ow« addition il gold m etch 
of the following countrie the re«pec*i'e 
amounts beino inserted 

(la million o( 
dollars) 


Ss tzerUod 36 ' 

Genoanv 16 

'Nethrrlanla lo 

United Kingdom S 

United States 3SI 

Afgpntma 

Peru 3 

South Africa 

An traha 9^ 

Total S') 


For 1934 there is no compariHe h urc 
axailabh anl in tte table (anidi total 
gold hr 1 line's luxe been in erted 

There is st the present time in addition 
to the abo e 'ocne 21 C million ingoll held 
in \ euezuela 

Thf Wopli) Mnrxx ^ixiation 
The xxorll wheat crop for 1934 excluMxe 
of Russia and China is now estimated to be 
about 3 350 million lu-hels or 3.t 0 miDion 
bu hels smaller than in 1933 The total crop 
indicated is tl e smallest in a decade Ihe 
decrease is pmctically general throughont 
tbexvorld — in North America 3? nulhon bushels 
and in Europe ''6a mil'ion bushel Crops 
m Northern Africa and A id are shthtlvUrger 


The Australian crop is officiallx estintatel 
at 137 million bushel* as compare! with 171 
million bushels last year The Argenticf 
crop IS pUced at ‘’o2 million bu«hels aesin t 
2S6 million btisheK a ) car ago 

\s 1 result of these short crops Broomhafl 
his estimiterl imjiorters requirements for 
the crop \csr 1934 35 at 576 million bu-hels 
of which 2SO milhon bushels xrere indicated 
as Canada s probible contribution fhe e ti 
irated quota for 1934 35 under the Ia>ndoa 
AVheat Agreement was approximatelv 26o 
million ba«he!s The total qiantitv of wheat 
axsitsbic in Canada this xear for export and 
catrj oxer is less than 375 nulhon bushel" 
It would seem that regardless of price Argen 
tine supplies will come on the market before 
anx real sliortage develop and French sun 
plies of low grade feed wheat have had a 
depressing influence On the other hand the 
United ^tates normallx a Urge wheat exporter 
has no surplus but most import considerable 
quantities to meet domestic requirements 
Supplies from the Danubian countries, Bn^ >6 
and tl e Southern Hemisphere are smaller 
than last wear Under these circumstances 
there should be a substantial reduction m 
Canadian stocks hv the end of the ses'on 
even if the total xoliime of world shipments 
should fall somewhat below Broomhatls esti 
mate of importers requirements 
Morld shipments of wheat to date, although 
larger than during the same period la«t vwr 
have been di'appointiuglj small Argentine 
supplies axailabic at low prices have 

continued to prcvs the markets an 1 shipment 

from this source are double those of the 
penod last season Shipments from Canada 
in the fice of this competition have not 
increased over the low lexels of 1933 34 

The Canadian crop was oEeiallv estimated 
at 27a million bushels as compared with 2^ 
million lushels in 1933 The area "own was 
reduced Iron 26 million to 24 million acre 
and the crop was adxersclx aFeeted bv the 
drought X hich was general throughout the 
wbo'e of North America Unfaxourable 
xeathcr conditions at harxest materiallv re 
dneed the quality of the gram onlx 75 per cent 
of the inspections to December 13 conuno 
within contract gra les as compared with 
per cent in 1933 Ocean shipments baxe been 
mall amountin ro 57 million toshels against 
73 million bushels a xear ago The total for 
November was the smallest recorded for this 
month since 1919 A new market particular!) 
for Durum and feed wheats has opened m 
the Umted States xs a result of the serious 
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•liortagc in ilonic«tic “upiilies in thil countrv 
wlicit import* aro now chirpM »lnt\ 
at tlip nfo of 10 jM'r ronf fil talorrin in«tn»l 
of flip ii«iial |i*\\'of 12 (onfii bn-M *toin‘ 
15 million Inve nlrnth Wen «hipp»*'l 

am! It 1* liojvcd thit tbi* n*\\ outlet will ab-<irb 
«omc ."^/50 million l>u«hel* White thw total 
mas siem «maU m \ic\s of the a^tepate ship 
nients from Canada each sear, the opemne 
of n rca<ls market in the I’nited St lies for low 
erode wheit ordinanls /unsuitabK for ca*h 
«alp in \olnni<’, ii of particular aihantipe at 
this time 

Althoiiph more 1 iml than iL'inl wa« prepire«l 
this autumn, mans -ections of the Caiiaclun 
\\c't ire still ilpficicnt in moisture resers*' 
and condition* arc not fisnurable for ne^t 
sears crop A* man) authorities consider 
that licasi moisture supplies for a smfflespisgn 
would be siiir.cient to restore fertihts in wide 
spreid areis where moisture reserves base 
been depleted b' successive drv vesrs, there 
was keen <ti‘ippomfment over the Kek "f 
precipitation this autumn 

Uamajj** ‘Irou^ht list •eas.)j| was oven 
more severe in the I lutcd States than in 
Camida Hie vshent crop is phred at 
million bushels apiin*t 523 million biisheb 
in lOII and “•io million bushels m flther 

crops were reduce*! proportionate!) Tb* 
ipnntit) of wlieit liarvesfed is sulHtantiallv 
bilow the avt rape nmoutif rtipiire<l fonlomes 
tic puri'Oses eieh v*ir aivl wlnl, s(oek« 
still available from other vear«. srlieit nml 
ntlier pnins arc bemp impirte*! from b »nv<h 
as well as ff<im aliroul The outlook for 
191') IS discoiirnginp as moi'liire siippln • 
art eseii m<iro deficient m the I nited btate* 
thin in Western Cmsdi Government 
mevsiires for reduetd acreages hive Wen 
abindoried ainl efforts are bemp put forth 
to inrreas* pro<liiction to meet home reijuire 
mint* In "pite of the merea»e*l acreapt 
(town to winter wfiev*. tfu outWik for this 
crop is j-ottr and the total vield is iT|Mcte<l 
to fall sulxt ilitialh UIow tlie uverip* 

No o') Old (stiiinte is is set nv idablr of 
tin outturn of the HiiS'Un pnun rroj« lh» 
totil iireii for harsos! s\js smiller this veir 
thsn in PTJ althouph flu nereipe sown to 
wlmt flu* epfinp w is men i<ed to oTstt 
tiannpe from tlrunpiit in winter wheit arevs 
Ihfent indications art <iitl to point to i 
•n allcr w he it crop tins 1 1 ir than last Kx{M)rt 
•hipTiunts from I’U'sti this sta-on hive lv« o 
rr’ill— <,n!s thne million bu«}uls to peceribef 
II, as ruMi{*arr<l with 17 million I>u*he1s at 
the Mnietlate U't vtar 

Tie \u‘*nili4n wheit crop is forecast at 


ill DiiHionljiishel' 21 j>erreiit lx low the 1933- 
1f crop of 17! imllion hii-lifl* \ pirt of 
*hi« re*iiirtioii is *liie to tin 'milh’r nr* i sowji 
his seison but wcifher r*in<litioii-> wirt iin* 
itisfictorv ind lo'-iitf- riii'e'l coii*idi riblc 
lamape to fheprotnnp rro]is 
Conditions were much more vitHfictors in 
VTpentma The area -uissn tsi* retliiced (rtmv 
18.476,000 to 17 5lOfK)t't aerts and thewheit 
nacle excellent proprcvs Fxce"i\e runs late 
III the season caii-eil eon-i(ii rible *iinnpe 
*1 Wth the (pnntitj vml rpnlits iii<l -(riou'lv 
lelave*! Inrvesfmp op«'rafinns -o tint tin 
rop IS from two to three weiks later thin 
normal this jear Tlic oiruiil *'11111110 le 
252 million bushels n* lompired witli 2^6 
million bushels Ij't tear '-iipi'lirs from 
.a<t veirs crop an still l“unp mirkefc*! hut 
stocks at tlie hepitininp of l)er»mUr were 
-educed to alxuit 12 million hushel- Thu 
'olal will be further rp*biec’d Itefon the new 
rop W'puis to tom* forwnnl in volum* 

At tin Internatioii il vMu it I’onfcrcneo 
f*centlv held at Ihnins-f for the definite 
«pjK>rfionment t)f qiiut is for the * iirrent sea^nn. 
no definite iirranpi m< nt wen* (iiniluJ‘il 
riic Confeniire will be rccuiisemd eirh in 
'hesprinp Vt the Hiulipf«t mcctm.* French 
representatives ri’f{ue'ied the ilhifmint of a 
•junta as ri-eent bumper hirvi'ts hisi result**! 
n the acciiniuhtioii of surplus siuiks ^<>m< 
\|)orls were mv*le hrpiK to (iff it [>ritjm, 

• nd the ixi'tence of the'i supplos •xirtC'i 
*)n.suler ible pr* '«ure on th* mirkit Much 
•f this wh* It has Imn Hinaniri*! *o that 
I Clin be U'<*i onK for fieil purjxisis The 
French authoriti* s are ibo lv\ inp k" i mpha«i4 
•n the prteliKtioii r>f win. it iin*! iirpiti^ tin 

• diietion of tlx in i ''>wn tt> thi' uri il 
Ital} has bI'o aiiiiouni* *1 ih* nlixition *if 
hcemphi'is oil wluat in lurnunuijl n/riru! 

'ural propnimnu Whih th* 1» n* fits of t!j< se 
• haiipssin polics mas not h ivi niu* h uniii' <b itc 
ffect ifunnp th* iiirreiit crop srir th< v mirk 
lu l»vinninp nf th* i>ri ik*low u of tlio fi irri* rs 
sliielihisi so '<noii'l\ hainj** r*il inferiutioinl 
wheat niarkets und hohl tonoilcraldt proini-* 
'or improvol c*>n'!iiions in -iiee-silinp si ir* 


What IS Ixdisveil to lx a hail mine has Ixen 
liscovere*! at \axhakulom near Kottasam 
While some lab*iur«r* were wyfkina in a stone 
•|uarT), thes saw *ton* s coscre*! with a white 
substance (»ii ixsmmation it was fouri*! to 
W had The niital was ‘ub'*-qti' iitl) found 
sprea*! in a wid*. urea The matter has be.*n 
broupht to the attention of the (jeolo^nea! 
Kxpert of the (lovirnnient 



Economic Notes. 

Extenrfon of Telephone in India 


Plans in\ol\nn<:’ tn e^pemlitun of ihoat 
Rs 50 lal hs arc expected to be «ub niltwl 
shortly to the Btandinw Finance Committee 
of the Lcgislatnc A'sembh and if tbea are 
approved this a ear Ina^ sec con'-iderable 
extension of trunk telephone ficilitie m 
various parts of the country 

Certain important works which are oireidj 
in progress will he '■ompleted in the c mmg 
year ihus there will be direct trunk c« i nec 
tion between Calcutta and Madras with 
exchanges which will serve as feeders at 
EUore Ra^ahmundn Narasaraopet t iili 
' ada and Masulipatam 

Other works alrcadj in progress ate three 
channel telephone stv'cms between Bombay 
and Poona and between Bombay and Abmcda 
bad The traffc between these centres is vetr 
heavT and necessitates additional circuits The 
saire solution is being applied in North India 
where it is proposed to install a three cluniiel 
telephone carrier between New Rcih and 
Lahore no Amhila Congestion on tlu« bne 
IS due to the fact that it is the only outlet 
between the north and the south 

The erection of a sm^'le carrier telephone 
line between Poona and Midras is aIm m 
progress 

The programme for the next year embraces 
most of the provinces It ineludcsthe ere tion 
0 * trunk circuits from Dacci to Chittagong 
Dacca to Mvmensingi and Jalpagun to 
Saidpur Departmental exchanges will be 
opened at Mvmeusingh Jatpaiguri Hnbli 
Gadsg and automatic excl anges at Telbtberty 
Cannanore and Dharwar Trunk circuits are 
proposed from Rangoon to Bissein and from 
Rangoon to Mindalay 

The need of the Kathiawar States for tele 
phon trunk fscilities is proposed to be met by 
erecting a tnink circuit from \iramgsm to 
Rajkot 

Telephone communication is also proposed 
from Dhord to Ahnie Inaaar \nand to Na liad 
Coirahstore to Polhchi Conjeevaram to \rko 
nam \ ellote to Katpadi \ inidhiinagar to 
Malora Bezwada to l.ulnada Jullundur to 
bakndar I \allpur to Tejn Ly altp ir to Tand 
hanwala Gojra to Tohatolsmgh Perozepur 
to Oandabad Maz rahad to Sialkot Ladha to 
M ana Nliranshah to Dattakhel Dosali to 
Kazmak Rohtak to Bliwam New Delhi to 
Gurgaon Rhiwani to Hi »ar Mu 2 zafiaTna<w 
to amli C! indau^i to Jloradabad Hathias 


to Risganj Lucknow to Barahanki Muzzaffar 
nagar to Khatauli and Etawah to kgra 

The programme also includes additional 
outlets to thoac existing at pre ent in order 
to cope With increasing traffic Thus there 
wUl be an additional line between Lucknow 
and Cawnpore and Delhi and kli^arh 

It i« also proposed to erect trunk telephone 
lines between Bellvrv anl Hiibli iia Cadag 
Madura and Tnticorn im Tinnevelly Calicut 
and Mangalore iio Tellicherrj and Cannanore 
and 3Iadras ita Bangalore Lucknow and 
Oorakpur nn Conda and Berhampui Eoorkee 
and Debra Dun no Lucknow and Sitapar 
Departmental exchanges will be opened at 
Hatdwar and Bitapur 

Telephone commuiucation is proposed to be 
established conuectiDg Bombay with Wadhwan 
\hmedna^ar, Nasik and lyonavla Depart 
mental exchanges will-b® opened at Satara and 
Belgaum 

The programme includes both major sa3 
minor works anl while the above sumrearr 
docs not give the proposals in then entiretv it 
indicates the main outbne of the scheme el 
telephone development which the Department 
concerned has drepared after detiiled studv 
of the possibilities of traffic at each centK 
both for feeder servnees and for providing hals 
between important centres of bainess and 
trade 

The total number of telephones installed 
in India exceeds 60000 compared with over 
two million in the United Kingdom Mtue 
the Department is going ahead with it' 
programme of development the real impeti^ 
will come when telephone will begin to be u-cd 
as it IS done m the West for social purpose'' as 
di tinct from business and official use 
that day comes India would find helpful th 
network of the SYStem already laid bv the 
plans non mature for execution 

Twf Roii> R»il Tpvxspopt 

The Transport Advisory Council met on 
January 7 at New Delhi Sir Frank boTC* 
addressed the conference in the cour e of 
speed be pleaded for a constructive scheme 
of action and met some criticisms from 'ome 
quarters that the Government of India are 
moving slowly He said However our 
progress though apparently slow has been 
steady It began with the Jayakar Committee 
which as I have sail before well and truly 
laid the foundations of further progress 



Notes on Rural Life. 


By “A Son 

L\er\tiiinj Kinj; made to make the rami 
ino\ eiupnt t' nincb a '•access ns jt tou! 1 be 
b\ Malntma Candiii The Hrnjan is d nng 
excellent propa anda work on behalf of the 
k T \ I \ The mine of enprff\ of an id 
exhau tiH\ energetic man is ased to niter the 
Mr\ outlook of the modern Indian toi irds 
rural life nnuners and custom^ Rural life 
I' held up to admiration as 'implc and as lofty 
as ans'thin" could l>e Molern implenentN 
of ordinsrs u'e are asked to be discardel in 
fa\our of the old crude one Mr Mahadev 
Dp-ai rt cords in admiring tones the fact of thi 
Mihatma p abandonment of the fountain pen 
m f »\ our of the ree 1 pen He quotes thf jra>cr 
of Miss Earr a noble lads working f r our 
villagers in a pirt of the Central Iro\ince« 
in a letter to the Mahatma Mas niral 
mindedness increa e Tie essence of a 
thing sji\{, the Mahatmas Roswell is a 
self examined life and a determined effort 
to make necessan mental and phxsical seif 
adjustments Real niral muideduess ha» to 
incrca e While we wholl\ admire the ap, cal 
for \ thanw of heart that is needed for a 
MiWrnus cornttuctixe effort on flie part of the 
jfTcatest ocidl worker of India and hjs disciples 
we are afraid that i certain amount of over 
doing will turn tl e whe»I» of India s j ro^rc s 
for it 19 part of our ecoiioQuc i leah n that 
India should offer to the world a rare evaniph 
of an admirable comptomi e between urbanism 
and ruralism mdu tnili m amd agricalti ri ui 
M e onlv prav to the ^lahatma that he should 
help India achieve her noble dream hor 
if his extniordiiiarv personibtv was thrown all 
on the side of one the other is bound to suffer 
Me trust to the clear headednc'^s ani wi dom 
of the ^aeje of habarmati to guide Us. aright 
on the hevlthiest path of advancement 

Mr ^ \ Kainamurti t! e Director of \gTi 
culture Madra is in nianv respects an admir 
able public «erv ant \ distinguished memberof 
the Madras Branch of the Indian CiTilServicc 
he has an extraordinarv knowledge of theore 
tital science in fact he is a matheniahnan 
of note in this part of ourcounfrj To this 
Ic ills in admiiii trative experience of 
i frelit hie tvpc All his iitterai les lave 
1 en ilnracterisc 1 l\ tl f wisdom lorn of 
1 irnii ^ ai 1 under t mdiiig He dclivcced a 
r 11 irkal le id Ires-s to the tiinamalxi I niver 
tit\ I nioi ttl ere lie made v passionate plea 


of the Soil 

for ft rural philo«opbr Air Rammiurti sjiokc 
of three tvpes of democrac} — political 
scientific and economic , tlie authors of the 
three tvpes ite Rous.«ean Einstein and 
Raiffeisein Democraev made its appearance 
in politics first then in economics and Ia«t in 
science Xbc democracy jn modem days 
seems to have suffered a ®ct back on account 
of its being mainlv political Fascism restricts 
political democraev Bolshevism attempts at 
m economic dictatorship There is, 1 
lielieve an altcmitive wav to fascism and 
Bol hevism by which democraev can be both 
economic and political This inrolves an 
organization of life, which is both rural and 
religious He struck a note of optimism 
how man India thitismvinlv rural and equally 
r’lipous It H possible to evolve that ided 
order of things It las been said that 
democraev is ^ vast (ii«*olution But thee 
It IS equallj true that religion is a Ta*t Bvnthe- 
SI \ religioui) democraev is indeed a mighty 
rhythm of aiialvsis and avnthesis knd a 
deniocrucv that is not onlv relimous hut i» 
al o rural makes of man a rhythm betwrtu 
EUrth and God M ithin our de ign ol a rursi 
and religious life let us vif'i tie le\p c / xitfce 
develop i democraev both political and ec^ 
noniic Me shdl then not only kerp 
geiuas of our national lifa but also ufil**’ 
/'c tiijlriifil nnl i/ieflods WicA Fuisf* 
/«!»/« I (italics ourx' Me stress the ltd 
tisel portions of the quotition as the? gi'f 
us the clue to tlie working of a rural philo-ophv 
in our beloved land 

• « c 

Two Secretaries to the Government of 
Aladras Rao Bahadur R Subbawa Nayudu 
and Dewan Bahadur N Gopalaswami A.v)an 
gar gave expression to different views aS to 
the cause of the degenetaej of Indivn viUsgc' 
3Ir Subbavjd Vavulu would sav that m 
fact it was the feeling of selfish indi'idnaln-m 
Ignoring coropl»tely the care of communal 
welfare that had been the tra.-edj of Indiin 
vulhge life Air Gopalaswami Ayvanpt 
gave it oat as his deliberate conclusion that 

the e repulsion® of our rurali'm hsd 
develojcd hetaiise tho e who were respon-ihw 
for deahijs' will Iiulnn vilhgc bfi m 
times Idi t rude Inn 1 on vilhgc iiolit' 
Ptr onalK wc think that it soeiiu- to create 
nnmeessarv nft in the argument becauM- 
both at* equally contributory ciuaes to the 
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clt*pliir.il'l<‘ r>{ our It i« r!<ar 

til It ii»n ‘f-olo «fTort will not ilo l>oth 
tlip (loxrrnm' nl and tho pixipli- bx'i* in tlmr 
tiirnn to chin2i tluir lipirli iii<l l«i prippl* 
with the prolh iti in co onliJUtnin rathrr than 
in riMlri The rovcrnmnit of Imln hiae 
d«ri<ip<l to 'pt a«ic!c a «iim of II' lOO lilvlo. 
for «!i"tnliution to tlip proMnors to K 'jiont 
on >-rliPni< « for tlip p cnnnmip clp%p|ojimpnt an 1 
impro^inunt Ifow wp wi'h thit tho (lo\ 
prnnunt amt tlip Mahilnn could poopcr.itp 
for tliM iioIiIp unilcrtihinj ' A« Miovira m 
tliP iipcp"it\ for CO ofipritioir Ixtwoon all 
factor*' worhuif! for prosrp''", wp prtv that 
tint npfllp't n\a!r\ miph^ well U naoidtpl 

‘IJpl'f H n part of the whole of 

Iti'liiin ninl lif> and until tliit whole axtin 
IS nti'pd and rcfornird, ilpht will rpmain to 
dpfpit all our pflorts at impro^ms the lot of 
tin Mlhpprs «a\s the '» oi' It contl 
lu.ps ‘Tlicrc H no douht that iiMchiiicrv 
riij«‘ 1“' framed to ciulih tlio^p who <0 dp'ir* 
to ppf nil of their ileh»«, hut it nui't In* rharK 


iicloT'too'l tint till' nic!iinpr\ will imt K 
ppI at OI|PP it will IlP lUlll'id, hut h uh 
• himS for do till!' wli. n tli> riinl nson 
nictioii ciiniui>;n h is oip'nd tit 't ijp 

• irn the unnilturi't h\ ni'in tlinfu liMiip 
tterheilth U ttpr f irtni'iLi tii'-rt inills'fir 

• lucition, pirticnlarlv of coiir'c f* iiu!- cduca 
'on, h IS n icliP'l a liiplier stand 'ol of t xi'ti nee 
nd liosm' to n ili-i’ tint 1 loid of di ht h a 
iinlen tint p'pients him from ri-in. (o tip 
\<l to which Ins IK w oiiilistl. miki' linn 
tnt to rpich Thtn ami tiun miK 'hill 

»i I.P ahlf to hp|]i till \ 1I! ipi r lo 'lijki i'l7 tlip 
lacklps of di ht anti ihe’i an ! rtn n mih will 
ur 1c'"i'Iitjoii t iki tffiit Mtiiiwlnh nir.il 
vtlfire or niril mon'triii tnin mu't rxem 
tr iiion* iittpiilioii IniiIi from r<uni iit 

ml from tftP haders of tin* i-toplt tlini it 
low does I rum In in.' rcpirdisl it l>p'f as 
harndpsH form of phi) intliropi or it worst 
' the nipfo stunt it inu'f h, kIvmicxI to 
'•p place of import mu din it mpnis ns 

• m'jtlipoiih wav mir of our pr'-inl Irmihhs 
ml diHiciiltus in rural Imlii 


Current C.omment. 

By “ Scrutator”. 


The t'Tiat I vent of the month has hppii th. 
1>omh that Hitler hiir't at the ftpt of Kurop< 
An active armament propramme hai I*pcoinp 
the nrih r of tin' <liv It js diPicnlt to fP'i't 
the fpnipliitnni of ppitinp revdv Thr •p«ppU 
of Mu'solini rhows how a Kasci't countrv 
views th< rituition \Muit is (tcnirriop in 
lloiimtiiia and Iliinpirv indiPite the |>on<l«r 
mapaiiiip Kiirnjie is to dav I’ohml 
Uiissia and Turliv nro all watrhfiil Ilussiin 
criticism his Uen ojicn »ml frank None will 
l-e so rtiipid as not to wuh succiss to Sir lohn 
Simon in ln< tipicp pilprimapp round thi 
countries of h iirn|»’ As we w rile, we hear of 
tie Aineficm Armv increase hv 10 j»er c«nt 
\merica cannot hut In* drinn into the vorl«\ 
of the Kiirojs an rtrupcK'— for j>e»c« or w ir 

Wlnlo smh is the Jf-itinn in huroj-e and 
An eriCii (ieneml ^^niu's is decluminp acaiiist 
lupin ami tin ri'i of \«ia. with which, ht 
► tvs !’on<[v has had mnnv ronfliets m thi 
sis| Ih stipe,. ts tlmt Japin s withdrawal 
rom the I<e'pu-, her dmonnunp of th* 
^\ asliin;.’(>n Naval Treitv u'nl her attitinh to 
w inls ( hira ind tl 1 o< ciijsition of M tn« In km* 
s' "H an ni: 2 ri • for, i.n j»i1icv Th* rinu't' 
hitiUtl nt liiwivir, IS iiotliin^ loort thm > 
call I'rittin and \tnerir» to rorm* to., th* r 


hoMcli not formillv nt It ut infurinillv 
'hat the vpfv fict of stith toiniii.' toi.*ilur 
oiild prove .a nmindir to lipni tint |m iu 
ill l>e luaintaimd at aiu cost Tl,i icntr* 
f pr laitv, vavs^tmits h u .lufiul frum I iirop 
» lh< I'utiiic wheff I tat istfoplii iinv occur 

I anv nioniMit 'smuts h u poin wronp for 
he jnoim nt Wliat lits oteurrul since In 
rote shows Ins r* iinrks nn wid* of th* mark 

' urojK H a Isiilin^ < lu] Irun of pmur's ami 
■ dlou'ies if not itfivi liitred and «or*e 
•iiiinositiis The untri of ppivi’\ is ni 

\Nc«tern Lurope siiil md n dis s not s|i,,« an\ 
ipns of Fhiftiiit: har hi'twinl Vttivi. \«i3 
iia^ not prmi wors* thin hurin>e «onim>h nt 
\ isioii«of Asia ts I iiroj.e conpir-'l up hv the 
alijiit (hmral «>ein linjsle-.lv at variuiu 
ith fiets \n Vsutie ^Ionrl>' doctrine 

III arnud A-u, ami a imlitant lapin — all 
• Pin dav -slrt. inis m l!i* iiuht of the hjpjaminps 
in ^ki-tyn I-urn{. f..! n. iioj» that h urt>i- 
will petti* down to ['■aip fir-t and li-t and 
then thire will l>e time tiiorph to think of 
\'ia for \«i »n< ami Inpan as I* a*! r of all Vsi i 

II liT IK w r. le of exploiter of its dc-fini< s 

III Imliv i}» ii'tp-i I ot* wortliv topi* his Is . II 
'lu atliti*!* of tl . l‘rii)c<-< towanis Iiniiiti 
huhrafl'in fy ro^’-o 'I,, i; <;i\,n ou* 
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m the Die Hard FrevS in Fngland that the 
I'lince-i li'vd broken off and that there an 
end of the Indiin Bil! non in the Hon'e of 
Commons E\onts hare qtiickh foHoaed one 
another in this connection The Churrhill 
attack ttio Vcri'iK? /*o«/ cnttci«m thepnbJica 
tion of the second hite Taper and its exposi 
ti'n b\ Sir Samuel Hoarc ha\e marched 
With breathless 8p<^A one against the other 
Mr Churchill knows the game is up but h is 
too great a theatrical mm to gi\e up the 

E art he is pla}in2 when the be«t part of it is 
eing reached He is a finiahctl dihater 
and a more accomplisheil adrerti er of his own 
talents He has explained awaj his own 
speeches eren for the purpose' of the role he 
has now a^umed 

To think of such a man forfeiting his opportti 
iiiti now when Parhaincntan rumours are 
rife of coming dissolution would he too fooli«h 
for words Sir Samuel has howercr •■tored 
heaiilj agiina‘ him AVLaterer the charai ter 
O' nature of the India Bui it la eoinethmg 
that Churchill has found hi!> match in fcir 
*'aniuel on the floor of the Houre 

India howeier is not pleased with the hiU 
ior \er\ different reasons it would lik its 
heijii. mended on difTereiit iinea altogether 
It seems a thou and pities that Britain should 
be on the wrong track on an i ue like this 
What the people want h a measure with which 
the\ can make sometlun^ — build a Naiion 
an { become useful to the Y orid ilntaui 
fear* Britain distrusts and Britain errs That 
seems sad — too sad — for words AMien i the 
help for It * 

The Indian Budget is t,oing through it» 
wean was in the AssernHy Tie debates 
have been running a smooth course but behind 


the mam criticisms offered there is an under 
cuitcot of feeling that India is not having 
the Budget it w ants or it deserves It is bound 
to he w orse under the PiU now in the Commons 
ft seems flifllcnlt to leheie it — but that it i' 
«o u ill be evident when we saj, that hut a 
small fraction is onlv totahle the rest being 
non \otable As to the present Budget itself 
the icmosal of the export duty on raw slaa? 
IS as remarked above, not justifiable The 
manufacturing iiidustr) is hound to suffer 
Export of r?w «kins will kill the nascent 
industry This i* not the way to initiate trade 
and uidustnil recoserj in the lind The 
Gosernmcntssiher police «eeras wrong In fead 
of welhng the white metal continuouslv, Govern 
ment would do well to te«cne it to avoid 
future purchase 

The Postal surplus shows that the tirae has 
come for reducin • the poor man s commonica 
tions The Post Card of mue pies shonld go 
noi The import duties on sugar soap and 
#aU should increased An import dutv oa 
printed books seems nece««jrv to cue Indian 
book and paper trades much secdetl encourage 
ment TJie %*alue of printed books imported 
from f-Dgland stands at about Re PO likbs 
)>er annum for some leara now 

Among the needs are radical reduction 
of militari expenditure pronaioti for rohic 
tion of Hosting debt no fresh borrowing 
duniig the leir and the transfer to Indn of 
accnmdateu Iiuhan funds in London If the 
surplus had been' more acenrateJv forecasted 
and the reatoration of the salary cut had been 
aiOided a reduction of taxes would have been 
possible The exchange poher of the Govern 
ment continue-! as ever before despite the 
united protests of Indians and Furopeans 
The need of the hour is a national budgetary 
policj which one looks for but sadiv misses 


^jmptonis nf returning pro ptritj rc uo 
mi takeablj revealed bi the results of the last 
Americin RkI Cross Roll Call just pnl 
hsbel A net increase of more than 80000 
13 recorde 1 in the Society s membership ss 
compared with the previous jear AVhila 
the returns for 1933 showel an even v*ater 
increaxe the si mificance was not quite the 
Rvme Then it was more or less lonhned to 
tirtain ir as whitli liavina been vujted bv 
di i-.tir (and it will Ic recalled that 19X3 
w IS x paiti ularlv hcavi veir for di a t«rs 
hid Wnffit d bv thf relief ojierations of tlie 
lied (toss awl were tow equeutlj glad to 


take the opportumty afforded bv the Bell 
Call for manifesting in a practical manner 
their gratitude for all the hociety bad done 
lor them In the present instance the im 
provemciit IS not confined to anv one area 
of the country but is nation wide Member- 
ship in the American Red Cross to day stands 
at iitarlv four million' Thi« figiire falls very 
littla short of the record attained during th». 
scars of gre t* pro'pentv immediatelv pri 
ceding the cri'w 

Rinetv per cent of the world s trades in furs 
IS in the hands of Jews 
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that instead of there beins wasteful eompetitwa 
between tiation and nation, there wooltl be a 
coordination of the productive and djstrdnitiao 
nsachineriesofthevkorld as for instance, tv iffomoting 
a a\»tem of compIetDentary production The »i>rkin,j 
of regional agreements and trade trt sties an I the 
CO operation of Central Banks securing an inter 
national co ordination of credit currency and invest 
rttcnta will have provideil suftieienl CTpeneiwe to 
dehne the nature of future eo operation and lav down 
Its termv and conditions 

The future economic policy witf take the form of 
di'courapng the le»s and encouraging the more efticient 
forms of production in each country Thu wiH 
competition be raised to a more rational and therefore 
less wasteful plane 

The Economics of Speed 
Ihi lio'/iav J/flif rejiorts an able speech 
liv Sir Jostah Stamp Ivcfore the Wamnuton 
Chamber of Commerce, London We dmibt 
tf there is an^ other figure in the Bntt<h Empire 
who combines tn hiniaelf the encjclopidic 
knowledge of the thcorv and praettee of h vno- 
nuca and rich experience in the actu il maiuge- 
went of hnancul concerns than Sir To:>iali 
Kis address dealt with the cost of $pve<l and 
ita experimental determination Interested as 
he was in the economics of speed, he refu-ved 
to be excited hr an\ additional acceleration 
until he knew the relative covt of obtaining it 
and what sacnfices there might l>e of other 
amenities of comfort of sifetv After talking 
on speed in the air and on the sea he spoke at 
length on the railwavs 
When thev esme to the rsilwej* tbev could consider 
the generel average speed f^r all round coDveiuence, 
or Bpecisl speed for special trains The latter iniglit 
be of great spectacular interest and allosome indiv iduAl 
conveiueuce but on lines thvt were alreadv denselv 
occupied thev might be run at the tost of the conveiu 
«nce of the remainder In the past two or three year* 
the L XI S BaiLnav bad specialized in raising the 
general average express «peed over the line and he 
had listed 30 trains with an average speed of over 
5S mi'es an hour, eight of them running 6U miles an 
hour, or more regularly 

These eight represented a total daily run of practi-- 
ally a thousand raile« and in so far as they bad corres- 
ponding predecessors in 19\1, there was an averare 
mcreaie in the speed of In v per cent The leader, 
running at fW 4 miles an hour, was 17 per cent better 
than formerly Their general policy during the last 
two years had been One of continued acceleration of 
passenger services and also to a very marked extent 
of freight services vrhere performances in past years 
bad been eoinpletelj outdistanced XVben compansons" 
were being made with certain passenger trams before 
the War, people often Jet a, git of the considerable 
extra train weight that W8« now cnslomary with all 
the amenities of corr dors and dining cars and the 
additional tost of ligliling and beating matin all such 
comparison* rather artihcjal 

Any mathematical addition that mi 'lit have been 
vrcdicte .1 for the cost of thi* acceleration had been, 
to a great extent offset bv more econonucal cool 
consumption a mile and various oprral ing economic 


The question of x*ill higher speeds was harms bs 
constant attention, and sometime ago his ofhcerv 
started a series of special tests designed to answer 
qncstiunv as to the rehtion between speed weight 
and cost The-e tests consisted m the mam m ruuiung 
trams over long strelcbes of line at different increased 
speeds with varjnng weigh's of train, with the object 
of determining the increased cost resulting from the 
increments of increased speeils 

On September Id and 2l', 1933, a senes of epecivl 
high spe^ journeys viere made between Enstoa 
and (toventry and »iee vr^s The fastest of these 
joumevs attempted was made on September 19 by 
the Royal Scot engine Xo t>129 Comet, which, with a 
tram of «even coaches (202 tons) ran the 93V miles 
from Coveutrv to a signal stop at Euston No 4 S'gual 
Box m 74 minii'es 20 seconds at an average speed of 
75 miles an hour Ihe maximum speed attamed 
was 92 miles an hour and a sjvecdof 90 miles an hoar 
was attained or exceeded at three other points on the 
journey The TOi miles from VTelton to Wdleaden 
Jimction were covered in under 50 minutes at an 
average speed of 94 miles an hour The engine Comet 
on two successive davs with an average load of 2T3 
tons, covered a total of 235 rn'ka at an average speed 
of 79 miles an hour 

Again dealing with still heavier loads, on April 6 
1934, the 4 62 locomotive No 6200 the Pruiceso 
Royal, xnth the 6 25 p m ordinary express tram from 
birerpool to Bii’toa (12 rebirh* 3?4 Ions), covered 
the 152 7 inilrs from Crewe *o VViUesden Junction 
start to stop in 131 minutes 33 seconds, at au sreraR 
speed of $S miles an hour A maximum speed of 
35 miles an hour was recorded at two points 

The eomparison of res jlts withth* costs of inerein>-Bti 
in speed obtained 'rom Besets, jit , would give iben 
in doe course the bv»is of much important plauunf 
for (be future The practical economic promeo w 
ronmng a fast tram, however, vreat much iarthrr fbso 
the costs of the physical performance, and involvea 
(ommercial eoasmerations such aa the trafllo affected or 
deflected from other tra ns, with sometimes surpnsiBf 
reperciis»'oas 

Peace and the Public Mind* 

It la beyond doubt that Pjr Xorman 
rs one of the most fervent pacifists now living 
lit the world , in fact it can confidentlj he 
asserted that lie is now the most whole'heartew 
pacifist in the British Empire The Nobel 
Prize for international Peace was never more 
deservedly awarded than when it was to 
the author of the Grral f/f-'M"'’, excepting 
probably to President Woodrow Wilson It 
a serious commentarv on these awards that 
among the Nobel Prize-winners for peace 
there are some jin^ists and quasi-jingoists 
The pohticdl irrationalism and economic suwide 
that inevitxblv follow the course of a war 
were never more ntkedlj pointed out than m 
the pages of the great hook of Sir Normal' 
Angell, but It is tragic that ,xll this warning 
was lont on thO'C iii power The task of a 
penw-maker and of a friendlv critic in favour 
of tf rational course of acdou is often criticised 
and even treated with contempt But historr 
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Alwa>« b irs e!o [iiPiit to timoiu to tl o uiNlon 
of tic ntumli*’ iti jmlitic it 1 s tho 

hoUowne'« of tl 1 pic of tb mor infoll eta’ll 
an 1 flic <Unpor'' f t tl c «ontimcnt of the m ro 
emotionalist 

Here uro “omo c\tmct-< from ar article 
contnl uto 1 bj ‘^ir Normin t > a proat forei'Ti 
periolical It h a «tii 1\ of tl p\cho!> icil 
reaction's of the elf ctrii o ( f jioaco on tl c {ullic 
mini Tie extract's are lon^ I it will I »r 
re 1 Imp lor tl e e-ibe ( I tl ir pr at I ni -s 
Tun n” oTir lome a/^um ruH h the other 

(Js\ I fame 1 1 » n 4 runiler of Vmerean nevispajwT 
cult ncs dit 2 from J»nu.arj 1‘'0' —tie letters of an 
f n^I h loT then re 1 nt in ( «1 fom a 4fHft'«*e<I to 
tl e e^I tor of 4 iviper vsh h 1 «d pul I hetl a le« I n" 
art cle •tat ne tl nt GrCAt 1 r (a a »an p ott n-* tl 
i wnfnll f the t.n te I ^ ate that war hetaee » tl e 
l»o count r ei was aooner or later inee tat le and that 
until Ilrila n ha 1 Iir<n lestr ted tl en. coul 1 U no 
|ieare or freedom in lie vorll ant no aaf ta f r 
\mcn a The artel «*»' » la jrotuct f IV-> I nt 
(IrrrUnle \ere*uehn me a (»li I lal mieeit 
lroi,ll the taro fo ntr a tcr> dote to mar) an I 
t) p cal of mu I that mas tl en aj jie-tf ri” in \nier an 
newtprtj»r« J he letter lal l-cen jrom|le<l It the 
real rat on on tl e prt cf l! e !■ n 1 i \ un" t r that 
after all h wi<< rrat 1 r ta n tlatP ian«a«hm<el( 
mult pt rtl f ri> cn 11 on tnes an I that mien 
refanou* ntcnl on« mere at r ' tel to 1 ndanj 
It meant in the la t r •ort tlcai |ito)1e (We h m«e1l 
were ao an matesi «h h >e Wrem to (• untne \nd 
he lieean to mon Irr h mtomee hit m II on int II ent 
anl W n lly pco|Ie n Amer a coull hoi I mttb 
onate roi n t on Ul eft mh rh had tu I aicnd r 

0 nJa on to m t I r *( I! m re hom hat ( at fom ai 
farmer fr en Is e ul 1 allow th s tlien fa I onal I \n lo 
1 1 I a t intluen c them i suj pi ft na as th a d I 
almoaV to a fna ml I la I rot -et ot I t j*d v ml el 
mh le It <a ul I noth n-* lo i cnase tl e pnee of ail at 
lh"t ha I lo eell t n it aias a ainri 1 1 r t I I inereas* 
rnortno Ir tie eost cf eaerv .n I th lie) h-a I 
to bua lie ram t! at Ih a asere 1 rotcit on is ma oJa 
lec» f ree Tea I t a I Is'en pfc«i nt 'f to (h m t 
the p< 1 1 ans ms a |i i 1 pi I ej ns l« n« (or tl r 
la-nel t of ( re er» | n m te>l in tie I Ini *• at • i»« 
It sms romn nla l"slaee<l at tic I me m Wmrrra 

It p 1 1 »ent ( mil I n sh ( oUlen (1 h Th 
fartrera f rp- t tl r real interests in or Irr to tv n m 
a J n„o mb-i 

11 s •men 1 T m aVie ■jro«eTK-e id -jl enom n» rl llial 
kindd 1 not lessen mhrn a tear < r tm laterasar l 
JO rr a1 St in I ar • he f I I n ■« 'I rej* it ^ Laa I 

lay tie lesrloptne ts of the Pnaf east lur n 
«h h he heanl ni at 1 men te t fv n lie « in-s 
Plan I to the r rrrta n Wnomled e that I nplan I ha 1 
rcntnluleil a (sen i idler of mHo s lo tie 
^tnl ale of Treis. n ( rmnl la the e »m es of 

1 ra .ee to Mrure the release fn nt tie IV t I • lalanl 

< f the r aeent la-ri fu an I m h n he real r.1 that 
the UK In at IS cl MI i<ac v( Ih lairte 
cr l>rum nt «( tie Jj re larol mere just the I a<! n 
attKlrs of the tn tl an J n ml i hre h a I 

a Upirsl lo I rri h ir-ura tan e« 

Iti I ne s|.s «1 (rat re vf 1 I ja 1 a rai U 

ll s h.|»s ,, o , ( f Ro, ,hl Xft , 

hi I r re I »ar n t I. ll b or r a ” I 

* te-aK 1- rft-1 e ''Im an 1 the m 1 m | 

raj nos the tl ah est I ^ u! » n f rpejt *JJ ,1, 


Bnt h I lot* an 1 cone trat n all its fura on m 
A eneror Ira whom r x tr'^rths prea o sK Iher 
f Itfii ntIrrU in ! frrent 

I eTiew np the I »r i on ' •< in \pnl I'l'la the 

me aoune jouriaI«t aintcs — 

Con tcnca aen-s' of 1 itjo r or proj* rt on the 
Test c of the rat nal (ae It esralohaacp e 
(er in a t Ul ware of inacrtc-l r<.nl mental ta 
atnoi m I a* come i mean no ih" interrs s of 
Ht m U on Im'n an* I t the pol t, al ami on* 
a mill o m Uiio* n a ‘Jj a 1 eolonv Ml e 

(femaca ''oitl rner« jit fre'h from I pnr 

Amer an col reil pop Is i of all hare * 

n poTcmnscnt are a* crata a* a to y i ar on 

a le of a I re ro col rol poj uU a a n t 
t mh |e rulers I cp 1 1 an ml fo 1 aea i st 
crean ‘vp.aral m tl ria sc r« a o aro a II i for 
•n ^'cparal m to laa lapcrt anl pull m n 
siencalla ilolber orcr as do e a vt of In in 1 
crer <1 ( a tl mat uho { 1 tl n t scrae as the 

teat for an olh rw -e cau'sl'~s mar wou 1 l< 
s.ar<l-<| « th m I me c rt mj mh e these 

die pajiers and puLI m(n!s*lm Ion t \m n an* 
e of on mpea hal 1 d ara ter l an 1 pn [ tv 
tea tors eopperl -a 1 as I aW 
ft 1 * a* 1 f It vr to rwaptu U tl e t ne of that 
•nencan (eel n^ as ii * to reiapl ire tl e f In' of 
ance at Ih penosl of th I’re fu* sTar What 
raicL that comm niato anlmhiihet t altoaan 
I a a n I • da la not the sent I tn Isr la 

the ten j«r rearal 1 n tb In a • (wrl lirlv 

thste«|>e<.t therm l n |a n leal (aln lal 

modi apjaar i r •> ts n n I « Hats me 1 

g welfare anl in ere t s n nplv f rv lien 
r OILS \a an m I -a tl r Tn h t ram tb 
apan I oppre «o le i 1 I lool a eWers or 

Oil-ast ale ut il Inn r f If" hrsn h arm) 

be pro nte I I a|art lari I I all 1-el 
ala>ut Air » 1 t na ash I rn « ha e 

own mas not her d t n at all 
ou d Hr la n le! aar ihit ma < n I P-ver 

ar anl Ihe Vn 1 1 i u pA|*rs 1 1 lal a tew 

oniha prvT 0 K Iw n )• nt •, u tie s s 

bncss I lie hrin It] al l a anl ate of 

roasoti to le* r a I r n e I gs t all a morl I « ]e 

e-t Cora p ra a o o eril rn« the I nt I h j re 

-•ct n. I » eot evrraml ra aai I a or anire-l 

lemfarti s rru] on vf ll e lore nln tiro h 

t rams at the 1 poe\l nf a Ur I/'a 1 njirrai 
m ifollinl A form r tint li I nme M n ster 

pU s tl e attilu 1 of t! e (ore n I rrs n ]ee,l hr 
( rrnee to the cljrsl rhann Is of tontnenlal 
fxmat n on tl e i aer \1 ar 11 e I n I rni nent 
srsi-aim-rs— in 1 In coallo 1 n lal -.—(Umojf 
^forlle mfrisa nn t t|ta r-ersanlall in tors 
r <m ■ cf tie I" t \ ml nh ’e<l t the mmr) *• f 
Veoaaes lelithn ifaerl o the amr aarcte 
No f nc I tl the eo ntra ah h a ras i rat) 
ts (he th ^ he a II If ah*t le -^at liaj |> i s |o te- 
la* cf 1 1 the A ell w l*ress rtl I o«l n d rn he, 
J fi-m ra h an eav it rnl at the r W of h s 1 fe 
I he morel ml 1 ij Anaer a 1 vl f IWjwe 1 <1 vdsr j * 
jae«»aee lc-1 1 the a ar m th '-pj n arWe-l the Drrafus 
sTa r harl reieheal 1 U >1 ll tie root cf it all 
•sir •• me e mtaonrsum 

Tie |r-tnt mnt r >»h a. lie rrat r raaa hate 
*rsss I mas ll st av r s n ire-I therruj, n m 
•n alten | s I tz[Ji n tl al j, ral I I I r,( si| t ra 
via t o the (ell al ra -■* ( a,r in a U» W 
uNe^csi fa I • t ah h le aU I |«r r n 
nW Three Ha s 1 I'ca f ' 1 s T-\ ra in 
IvltKs The l<» W (11 eompetr! Pat anl the 
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critics did not he'itite to ttU me whattbet tbougbt 
■nTong niHi it The realitKS ol pohlica the said 
were not the psych logical thiDiJs I had dcaJt nitbat 
all hut economic facts Wars aro*e hecauae 
indetimlely espandiii' na’iODs Ined in a detiditelr 
limited world needed raw material market tetn 
tory for their escea-» populations a place « the 
sun uhich succes ful war against others alone (oolil 
snre The New Daruini m Kilher I have to e*t 
you or Tou have to eat me ” If true the two } irtic^ 
could hardly come to a frieu lly armn^emeiit abo it it 
W aa It true ’ It seemed neces^rv to go tin with 
the conversation and I wrote The t real Illusi n — 
more successful than that first book tnd for twenty 
bve veaTS more or Ic s cnti s hav c been that 

though the liook on the whole is true that though it 
proves it" case that sacce» ^ul war cannot secure new 
markets u not nece« srv m order to i>eciire raw 
material to induce that is the producers of raw 
material (of wh eh thc'e la too ranch in ant aae) 
to part with their product does not Boise the jiopula 
tion question of countries like Cennany or Japan who 
need not colomea to which aa espeiienre shows 
nothin" will indu e their people logo butatlepeu hbte 
world trade wl ich peace alone can give and srhi h trir 
IS certain to How to bit* — thoo"h all th« mas K- iruc 
(bas *he critics) it is laredv irreleiant beeau c the 
real cau'C is p--jehoIo'’ical 
^Vhleb la true ’ 

Both are half true Tbe ultimate cau«e of nwr and 
Its ultimate prohlem ate psycholog cal in the rense 
that we are guided not hr the facts (pariicubrls not 
the facta of our own interest or welfare) but b our 
opimoiH about the facts which are osiuiUy quite 
faloe opisiooa How are the false opituons to be 
altered into true ones T Jfow ace our uncoa oas 
notivea of eeDse1e<s aumo'ity vanity brs mean 
isju«t cea to be dragged into the light * Be what 
meanaeaaitbe'ceyeaUdtouathsttheno* lerawl more 
conacioua motiyes the infinite aelfsnenfie hich 
war can evoke is in fact t-eing poured out to ends 
that are ultunatelj enl * 

Only by making it clear that the results arc eyil 
do not achieve those ends for which wbc we 
conscioUflr take stock of our purposes we organise 
our society and hu Id our States Those purposes 
muit be at the foundation economic Thi^ msaU 
a day do not make the good Lie but there tin be 
no good life without them It may be true thit we 
me reason mainly foe mahing what our nneon CHms 
prompts 08 to do appear rea-onsllr Which lueana 
that SVC feel aUo the need of being reasonable 
To show the fallacy ol the arguments a man uses to 
ju tify hi" con luct will to the degree to wh h tbe 
demonstration is effective ultimately modify conduci 
render the unconscious more conscious 

Whether by that process or others the motives 
which evplain war more properly the motives which 
oppose the political changes necessary if war o to be 
abolished can undoubtedly be altered Tloie olns 
who knew the mood the att fade towards wwr of the 
prewar generation would m 1910 Iwye regard«d as 
merely coraic the prophecy that m ten years an 
Atnencan, Pcesidert would be nropo^ng w World 
League of Eutope t! a* great Con errative leaders 
in Britain would !« its ticrle^and per*L.(eDtad>ocates 
that Arch' i hops aud Bi ho^» w o ild vopj oM them or 
that Par fi ts who in 191 I were Just a «toi.k ye:>t of 

the mu c I all come’ian «! arjn„ lonoura with tie 
Wl thet iwUv the Uwdladc and the ancient Uoater 
would in WtibewurVedto deatl adlressng audiences 
that run to tho isanA" audience so plainly anxions 
so deeply moycA 


The^Public Hind movet But does it more enough, 
and qmckiv enough in the race with catn'trophe t 


The Mjth at Indian Fiscal Autonomy 
Alcngtlit nrliclc >pecialli contributed to the 
fiditin TfEli'e Jt nnf makes an ilhuEiDalwig 
and a perietratin" studi of tbc imphcatioas 
of the recommendations of the Joint Patha 
inentart Committee « Report on Indian 
Reforms resatditig commetce anil *11111113117 
Re hate no space to quote more from the 
article which we warmh commend to the 
attention of our re ideiw Dut the following 
extracts will ampU «how the nature of the 
contribution they strike a notion of caution 
well worthv of note b\ our rulers 


HTien we take into consideration the actual pro 
posals about commercial relation* when we hwr 
in mind that Laneashitt? h*» accepted these tafeguacdi 
with alacrity and wants to supplement them (not to 
sopi [ant them) bi an advantageous trade agreement 
when we see that tho view prevails m Lancashire 
that tbe grant of reform* should be conditional oa toe 
trade agreement being satisfactory (endentlf to 
British exporters) we realize that this high »oi»di“? 
partncf-’bip t* a partnership between a grant anas 
dwarf in wbith all the ndvautage* will s;o to the gi*y 
and aU the bard hip will be borne by the dwarf 1' 
India were given full or at least partial fiscal aatonomy 
then this talk of partnersbp will hare seme 
But we eearcb m rain for this conception of pot*®* 
•h.p in the long pages of the Report A 
can be struck between eijnsla only The 
Agreement was thrown to tbe foor winds by 
Cworues for the simple reavin that they ^1®^ 
autonomy (and political autonomy as well) and i®* 
moment thev saw that that agreement tj'®*. ^ 

benefit to them they simply refii'ed to 1^ ‘ 

The CoTernor General g bpemal rMponaibihty » 
fiscal matter* u described as follows •— 

The prevention of mea«arM, legislative 
adnunutrative w^ch woull subject British 8®°'*' 
iinpocbed into lad a from tba Umted Kingdom 
discriimnatorv or penal treatment This >» *“ 
Safeguard and this wiU be i is expected supplene®* 
ed by fc trada wsreement raewniiig the aame 
It plainly means that the Ind an Legislature will h* 
no real power to do anytking to foster Indian 
il that particular mdustry is a thorn ui the * de ® 
Biniilar indixtry in Great Bntam The 
tbe Legislature tn j to help its own mdn try u^ 
such cnoomstances the Governor General wul apT 
the brake of his special powers and stop it 
this with the constituton of the Reserve Ea^ » 
which no amendment could be mored without t 
esnction of the Covernor General taken 
aod you wilt find that there is no real power in 
fiscal conferred upon India Our inlustnal w 
and comraeicial fate a id our fiscal fate will be u 
BO by oiT eleetel tepre entatiycs hut Iv the En»- 
evjwfers to India The only tou 1”^ manner 
wlucb to remove thi apprehension in India H 
lake awaj the commerc al safesruanls from the ne 
statute an t to e^tal 1 h ft convenuor and au agreement 

by mutual con ent vn I ra I'ual po idw U , 

M e may dose tl rather loi art lo with * farin' 
caution In ba has been recently trying to he. 


dustnil country To the eslent t 
succeed in establi:.! lug Industrie the r 


Q lor the 



RECIM fCOSOMn .PUBLIC \TIONS 


ptiTclii»c of {'ro<lu''t< r>l ilcntical iala»tnf< in forej"^ 
coufitnr* will Vo »n J leas 1 to thi* ra'** 

Crral Unlain cannot »n eaccpiion Tbct* w * 
conTfCK-nt fbool cf iboniht in Er-Un 1 nlitch bol 1 
that In iia (houli furp’ti.allv sjpplr ran material 
anl ahouli taVc in ejehan • finnh'al frr»la'‘ti It 
»a a well known fart in economic theory aa 1 in econo 
cue hutorr that when (Xthan'-e t*V"3 place l»t«ecn 
an a;Ti ultural an 1 an inlu (rial conntrv, the inlo* 
trial fotiiln get* nore ncalth anl t*e Utter con 
tinuaUv tcn<l« to liroome j^rir anl poorer That 
I aa 1 apperrj m In'l i and tl at u whv In<La i« deter 
mined to le an in 1 1'tnal counin India'a ind„ trial 
f rorramtoe is rot dcTelope*! to irjiire anv one I a-i 
of a’l Croat 1 niain 1 it when India jniJncr 
fur<i-rt IKCetroofJj for inslarce »fe sill not reeil 
Ivinca 1 ire { leeejnoU eicept in a few •pee al c»*e* 
The^e arc bardcccnomi fa ts anJ ibev wifegnaril 
arc mten Kd to drfeat the«e economic facts Evei 
the ereatc«t power in let the 'an eannot defeat fac 
of life If IjpUrl jefi ts in tbi* attitnde, tl 
cilv re«u!t will le a diniinotion of cooilwill 4nJ 
eeen if tl ere is ro re»tri tire lcyi«lifion anv impoc 


n U* aj<vjytie}j cl •cl.r>l if ih" e- r J'^cr* . 
do arithoit It ni* to pinhv- i* T'nt i 
we men amwi-^who r"!! I'lC’cvlinl nt! i 
*uitar*l< 1 jt » vIt*! ju 1 r w apra-ora to 
lircotm' in Ih* poh’ al e r«-U t'-r- -•* o 
rkl It H a mi ' r nnc t|- si 1 1 hn 1 .[ i' 
aa exe p i^n I th ^ r^i' l^r i hir o ■ 
ethins era ol in tl e 1 ir! in n on 1 « 

its in^n n*** I al i' 1 leli e < tin' I \ ■ he.' 
••iiil I sell p ¥«ils In an iin 11 ’ r. l-o [ lo l' "O 
t to I'am the art of «al •rntr‘‘ | n t lo ,• 
te*man«‘'ip Then i< ‘uJ tic- t> pira- 
V l.et L I'j h flaie^r-cn l»«r it t e- 

j t«th bar l« an 1 if ihei wini l ci'c «t -r 
India howeerr Itf'c lf» tlec i. n " 
vcoi»diticn< an 1 re » rial 1 n-* If l.i„ a h n 1 
«iom (f I nalh » i hc« rc»s nil In 1 ii r 
It stanl for a \«J ci ef aTie-n n' I in i y 

1! and net on j. ii»f'< f i’ ti i 

rneral Tie I II i* nt io re TU i \ 
tromeil I » enore in In lia l,el tl •• 1 1 l-r c i 
d all will «ti>l le a. I! 


Recent Econon c Publications. 


InHalign 

P> Ir tog Fisher Mc«r< Oetec* •kL'cei 4 Iciwit 
III, Jlnsetra Street Lon i< n J*nee tW 
lie regard rrijfe**of Imng li her *• me of the •!» 
prea’eat Imng antbontie* on c’lrrencT li« place 
u with Dr Keiareeter in Lit own cocitri Dr Keyt*" 
Sir JlawtrcT ani >tr Hartles W lifers in Iji^tan 1 
ttil I're'eawie Guitar tauKll on the t-oii inent 
Ifey arr his eiils conij-ecr* b 'e jn ihetr int He- 

tut) |«vcr be IS not inferior lo arc of it* other 
be IS next only to jfr Jlartlcr V, ither' mb* ewpacits 
for p«polir cxpewiiion IM ile 'fr t'itf'r« wnie« 
IcioLs that ponuin profojtd theortttcal Liinwlcd.e 
nl the highest <\iialitv wbt K are capal te of as loi a 
li n Ls anr raan cf arcfnre cilu *ti n I'mfi-i^ 
Iwler wntw two el»s«cs cf l•>c»J one intend 
f r the arlclsr s coniomf non the oif»r f r jeip b 
cnl .btenmenl Apol ipi i-s i r the licre •kh w 
take this opiortiirnr lo »st Ifust wl il» I* hen-ni ri 
writes U. kt capable of uni rusnln. with * n 
dl*cillc csen Iv the ts-rage e>i » sie-l r-sn ar 
Mr~rs Ilswlrey anl Casied make il ill it or* d 
rult Dr heenes makes it all but itrj'o. II n 
fw the ,tjl-it O* rern. mes to f How lull 1-1 
tr I un'crilsrl h m lforoi...Hi 
t>nc tW r ' c felon f lb • ,msff f.«J, lo d'o 


Fi-here Infljlv u * l»> k ths ai i 
tbss rerv <«»ectisl tv» ile J» it n s 
i> an I la a ‘opcfl » ' D 
The l<io\ is wni'en f r th Atr r i s 
en fore the til r I a* taV 1 j ' 1 i ; 
ft counm for sir k'»ii n ru ' a u K h 
pruct cal anl a tbvrrfial lalue It 1 •; 
Jents cf es-oncmi eo'-li ns in tl 
se-sk e a co'npsraliT t It snl i ik > 
Ifotn Ancncin exje* i i Nil 
Ii I uo Dr Ii f r carr s n i! " wL !• ar 
a hi'lh fnisr-cial anl rstl isl iisniir 
re ult ihtt |I n is an iiri tft a iii ( tn 
hiefi e n* ' ral It a 1 U i ih* sslu f tl 

n e f fit thfis ) t| lers tre p kI e f tl 
It CPUncu tie I nr [Iw f 1 1 Cl n 

at bapjsrysl i n^■en t rti l« d t| 

io»ed l> a s 1 U i' whM r -tils lie i- } 

■ ■•tiD <fd je 

ktbat IS esl >1 • 1 ['*‘**1 n I f f if- nr 
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now call for set on the fir«t is I ntd ale Dtfial on 
the secon t ^ Ptrma ent ii o In he I*«t 

chapter he an wers the Inm'/ral J/o nl \rj « nf 
Every luaf iior 1»dow5 that when be a o& h s 
courge to the ea t le mu t turn wet ani tha when 
he la off h 3 course fo the we t he mu^t turn ea«t 
and he knows too that whenever he i- he noet 
t ot, drift But Amenca has never vet had a m nnev 
who reallv underatood the laws of ironelaij naw 
Rst on unless Frant! n P Roosevelt shall torn 
o t to he such a manner in wh ch ca«e he 11 be 
not go mneh mar ner as Ales ah He eon lades 
At this wnt n-r (May 1931) the final le lative 
battle 3 on the battle between bhnd trad on and 
progress whch see= with both e^es th battle 
between form and substance tx tween tho rboce 
contract moral t\ ehngs to tl e »r \ ol the gold 
as a measure of val c and tbo-^ ho«c ntract 
morahtj in s on the ol t of the gold as a m aaute 
of value Mav the i fea that value hall m asnre 
value prevail The immelvite state is gre* for at 
this Tcrv moment it s a ijue t on of re o»er\ or of 
cont nu ng the vie oua ap ral of fal e I qu dit on in 
a plunge to ruin Pocent events arc well n our 
minds We leave it to the reader to jodoe f 
Pooo eh la been Me amc or otherw e 
We JO n w th ^ t ah “'Ump m congra u at ng 
P ofet or Irnn her on the wmee he ha rvnlered 
to th* Ainer n pui-1 c and to tl e cao'* of Am r ca » 
pro per > c , . 


The Indian Money Market 


By Kn hna kumar ^htnna A B Com » th 
a loreword by Prof Radhafeamal M ikerjee tf A 
Ph D PBS Publ bed b\ the Buo'alorc Pnntiog 
and Pabh h ng Co Ltd Eanjalorc ^tv 1934 
Pp 29 Price Pj “-S-O 
Iind ne that a compend um of alt that s re rant 
n It dan bank ng and currener matters e^ed 
Prof Kr hna Rum r Pharma ha a templed to under 
rake tb s ta k and t need nut be »ta ed tbs t « 
not only clear aod compreben re bnt t «m n otly 
arrres the need: of tho t ndergradaate and graduate 
student who t for the Examinat on in M A The 
defects of the Indian money market the present 
do 1 bankiiK' svs em the finan g avenc es of oland 
and fore gn trade and ndu tries and the maitaene 
agency system are portraved vindlv The e onoin e 
th Vitin" needed to recon tru I s rompa t lad an 
credit sy tem has been attempted n the different 
chapters of th s book That econome reion true 
t OQ requires » unified rred t and cuirmcv oisr^nj 
zat on and ruouetarv stab ! rat on a e too well 
known fo be re crated by the revjewe prof 
Sharma confines his attent on to the above remed ea 
and g ves a careful outl ne of the wav n h h he 
would ndecd plan th credit mtcb nerv of th a 


B r t ng q e recently 1 e has had the opportiui tv 
of nclud ng chap era on the Pescrve Bank Imprnal 
Bank Amendn ent A t a I the recent inaugunt on 
of the Sterl Evchanee S anUard in his bool 
BhUe lie leading vew of econom ts and bn ness 
men have been earefuUy expounded (he author is 
■t fullv hi d to ther defeit He s bold enough 
iht cooent 


s and support tbe s 


The hook conssta of 19 chapters whch attempt 
to ent callv Burv v the mo e and capUl na kets 
of the coowtrv 


In the chapter on the Presidency Banks the author 
coaid have added how Mr Cockerell waa nnwlf nglv 
respona ble for the ntroduct on of clause of hmitation 
iniKLiig the. Prc« denev Banks n matter of foreign 
eseban"* bu ness ife makes the chantahle remark 
that the restnet ons b nd ng the Pres den 7 Banks 
vere hHpful n lettin^ the banks pass through severe 
cnees They al'O made the n te c reulat on popnlat 
to a certa n extent Much relevant matter trhi h 
the present rev ewer t nearfhed from the arthives 
of the old records of the Bombay Government and 
h ch IS pnhl shed mbs tbes s Organ sed Bank n„ 
iu the Days of John Company could have been 
ntroduced to make the chapter interest ng and 
up to date at the same tune 

Coro ng to the commercial banks he nghtly eihorts 
them to grant more persoual loans to bank enafomers 
to open more branches and check tho uneven d stn 
but on of the same in this va. t country The diffi 
cult es in the expans on of the Indian ]o nt stock 
Banks have l>cen outl ned and the possibihtes of 
expao- nn I ave been h nted at 

The pr levcd po t on of the Imperial Bank u 
next examined Its ach evemeuls and its short 
conunva are placed before the reader in an impart al 
manner He unfortunately acquiesces in the pet 
fio. t on It orcup es m tbe sole Gortrnment banker 
B th ref recce to the ind j,enous banker Prof 
bharma wants a reor entat on of tbe r act v t es aaJ 
would will ngly dereloo them nto modem bankets 
eo as to supplement the ex stiOo co opersl ve banks 
do ng bus ness in tbe inter or 
Cxfia n og tbe financial posit on of the eo-opm 
t ve movemen be nghtly icclwea to the vteir thst 
their ressoDaUe demaniu ought to be eracted br 
the Imperial Bank the Government and the Rewrw 
Bank 

In the chapter on Land llortgage Bank* Prof 
Sharma cr t cizes tho suege t on that the comsiei 
c atired Reserve Bank should have a eepaiate fle 

K rtment lor centrajiing co operat ve land mortgw 
s nes n it* hands Con. dcr ng the fact that 
some of the newly created Re erve Banks have this 
self tame hu ne»8 tacked on to the fonpat 00 of 
another department to look after avncultpral iMg 
term fioaoee may not i<e con dered foolish The 
pol V of central zel on in the float ng of debeirtw 
mi ht Le a r ky one Tl at the co operat o“ 0' the 
rural money lender is to lie enl ted an aav scheme 
ct laod mortgave banking the » «e conclu-ion oj 
the a thor As Pawsons Bank of Burma fuleU 
to make any apprec able progie s the prospects ol 
commercial land mortgage (joint stock typ*) 

■seem to he indeed d sheartemng 
Cons deneg th6 backward character of Indae 
nd sir al financ ng mach nerv the author wa““ 
a te a ded mdu tr al hank to finance 
opportUDit es Followini» the r-commendat ous 01 
the Central Banking tnqu ry Coima ttee and tie 

Provincat Bank ng bnquirv Gomm tiees the s^artfC 

of Provinc al Industr xl Banks u needed and U* 
much de red for prov n al co ordinat on is to 
forthcoRi ng bv the start n® of an a I Ind a Indu n* 
Corporat on An all Ind a Ind strial l>oard i 
to help the operat on of the Industrial Banks »" 
gmde the mdu. trial destiny of the naf on as a who 
R ghtly or wrongly one full chapter has been p™ 

V ded for d scats ng thi almost worn out issue ■■ . 
the managing agency system as a sort of inun^. 
financ ng agency The manag ng agenev of * “ 
inc concern has lieen condemned by the author 
That the financ ng of foregn trade is i* 
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Ihjng on God On the practical «idc the tnumph 
o 5 the ^ edanla has roeant. the tTiniapii ri the poeitire 
ideal of life This is 'hoim not onlr hv the social 
ba'isof the etJicel disrip'mc which the ‘tcdanla as an 
orthodox doctrine commends but also by its roneep 
tion of the h che t cood which «msi»ts not in 
isolating the '^e1i from its environment as it does for 
the heterodox 'chool but in overcoming the o{p(T>t 
tion between the two b\ iJentifving tie in enrst* 
of the with thcee of the who'e Both ideal* alitre 
involve the cultivation of complete detaeimeiii hot 
f-e detachment in iheca'cof the \edanta not a higher 
and finer tvpe \nd what is thist Mr Hintanna 
writes **KaIida<a who as the {treatest of Indian 
poet® njav be ex«?efed to have given the imeat 
cxpre~.ioTi to the ideal of practical life tnowi to tho 
Indian* dc'cnbesitas owning the whole world while 
disowning oneself The I edantic idea of the highest 
good al~o imj lies the rceoiTiinon of a cosmic purpose, 
whether that purpc'e l-e eonceiied as ordained by 
Cod or as inherent in the natme of Pealitv ii*eU. 
towards whose fulfilment erervthing eonscioudy or 
unconsciou Iv moves The heretical schools except 
in to far as thev have been influenced by the other 
ideal, do not see aov *neh purpose in the world as a 
whole though thfv admit the posribility of the 
individual freems him«elf {"om evil There is Jmle to 
wonder then that Professor Hirivtnna sboold *treas 
the fire and vet little appreciated a.<pects of ledanta 
in hj« «tudv There i« little need to far a this 
review goes to refer is detail to the ranou^ part* of 
thi work But ve must add that the acconsi of the 
^re Lpani-hadic period i* ectremelv wiggesiue while 
that of the rpasi hadjc u valuable alike for ibi- «pint 
that doaunatea it and the clarified manner in which 
the matter is presented The B’/tjitra-i Gtta is de^t 
with IS a ma terlv fa luon Fmpha is is nghtl laid 
on the pracneal a.pceis of its eeacbin" It 
eostemplatea no penod wbeL aetivitv mav hr wholly 
TetLOumW save pTofe»sot Hitivatma That la 
jnsth said and to those who desenbe B nd sm as 
a fatalistic religion that di cards hie or ethical a pects 
deserve to be reminded of this corner «tone of the 
tcaohiti'** o* the BAnjn'O/f 0 tt 3 fan should (ootmue 
to wQtW according to it e en tn th“ perfected state 
In the treatment of earlv Buddhism Profesaor Hin 
ratma ha* ehnwn a deft hand Be briora out clearir 
how Buddha rationalised the doctrine of Karma and 
turned it mto an impersonal law u thr domain of 
moralitv worhins accotdii^: to its nature and I j rtseU 
The account of Jam m is a foctinct one and «3 
tnainlv ralnahle for the criticism it oHrr« of the 
‘‘rt/s-iftAo 51 dcwtime But wh"n he nearly denies it 
ft fjace ID the philosophi al world of India perhaps 
one Tuav le tempted to join bmiv with btm In 
treating of the diSerent tv«tems of ph lo*opbi Profes 
eor Hinvanna i« at hia bc't There is no space beio 
to consider the special tontnhotioii he males to tbetr 
study and understanding But it must be said 
that his accounts of them are characterized bv s ug ne a 
live critiri m keenness of appvcciation and subtle 
reasoniDS To sav that i» not onlt lo drive 
the reader to the boot but al o to iropiv-a on hint 
the fact that he will if he reads if see what a difference 
It means to smte direct fnini one a own fim hand 
knowledge of the original authorities hewnng on a 
sutject and what it u to merely compile a work — even 
ft work on phUoMjphj religion or 1 teratnre That is 
the great rn'nt alioit Professor llinjannaa wewL as 
we see it here II is what ht feels from Ai< reading of 
the older giants of ph lo'ophv that we pet here and 
not second hand impres'ions derived ^rom the readire 


of secondarv authoritiev \ book of ntstanding 
merit aorthi cf a place in every Indian hlraty 

Mafaipati’s Bhaktavijaya — Vo! I 

TronsUted b\ Justin E Abbott and \ R GodbdS* 
Office cf the i orl ‘frirfic/ Kolaras^fro \o 6J 
Sadashiv Pet Poona 2 Price Rs 3 

In a Foreword the Rev J F Edwards the Editor 
of the senes entitled Pjft '•a n s 0/ Vail ra lire, 
explains ho« this famous Marathi work came to he 
translated and under what limifations The interest 
ing fact is brought out that Hr Abbott tried to make 
the Marathi poet «peak for himself through the medinni 
ofthetvansKlioQ A lit'rtt translation thoa^iltaav 
not ron uninterroptedly and smootblv is to be preferred 
tea free one which makes demands on the inquinng 
alodeut who reads a work in the bngiuge into whKk 
It ha* been traoslated ITe entirely agree with the 
Rev Edwards that Dr Abbott was correct m hil 

view and that there IS no gronnd whatever for adverse 
cniicism here As to Sfahipati himself it is 
lumeceasary to remark that some of hts poems have 
been held by competent foreign cntica as among 
the finest of the productions of the world” Kmcaid 
haj obserred if Mahipati had used a linguiitic medium 
more widely known than Alsrathi he would be ranked 
among the world a poets’* He u full of the 
spirit and his work 11 invaluable to the stndeat 0! 
contemporary history as well Of the greatoMaol 
Mabipoti only one observation taken from hu on 
•works quoted bv Pandit Gedbole ought to sufice 
Ssinta conquer, be sat s tbeir opwnents be tie 
strength of peace and forgiveness ” Alifeof Msbijah 
IS civru m the introduction and it shows that not we 
IS he the poet of poets”— the biographer of the rVI 
^ji«/a</ J olo''’*wrt— but also a truthful writer •’a 
(his point we would «ugjteet interested readers W 
lead the IntrodnMion for ibemselve« A workof gresl 
value and of rare virtues bound to be read bv a Ur^ 
pubbe than ever before 


Some Aspects of Rural Economy m 
the Punjab 

Bv B K Madan Ramakrishna i “^ns lahere 

At a time when rural economics has as-onied 
enormous proYiurUoiis thank* to the dynamic ener^ 
and activities of Mahatma Gaodhi such stoics like 
that here presented of the economies of a Punjaw 
vUlace will be useful es aiding ns to assess the tree 
poaUoB and gauge the attual needs of our villages 
It IS a tribute to the fsv s gVedae;^ of MahstiO* 
Gandhi that he would not lOS st on a uniform plan w 
rural recovery throughout the countrv He wooW 
leave the vanous provinces and even istn 
evolve Buital le programmes to themselves 
lecwnsttuction may be made on the hues suited W 
the place Under such eircnmstances the ste 
of a typical viUmre of the Punjab will he doubly use 
ID tl at It wvU help the local rural reformer ana 
also wjl let the reformer in other parts of the roun”? 
make a comparative « ids AVe welcome 5 fr 
booklet containing his thesis for the M A p'ft 
in Economics of the Punjab Lniver itv Be * 
warm word of prai«e to the young writer who I'M 
douhtle s taken great pains to collect the informat 0 
and to understaM the true nature of rural problem 
Fact* and ficrarcs are used in plenty to help the Uj 
reader a* well as the social worker 
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A Short History of Ancient Egypt* 

By A tVeigal Formerlv Inspector General ut 
Antiquities Egjptian Government ^fessts thap 
man & HaU Ltd , London Price 8« M net 

A rather melancholy mterest attaches to this 
readable sho't history of ancient Egi pt by an expert 
student and popuhr interpreter of its remains and 
culture Egyptotoa' lost a keen and interested scholar 
in the death of eigal. -ahen this book was passing 
throogh the Press The illustrations chosen show itj 
up to date character and the greatest credit is due to 
the pnbliabers in making «o readable a book availal le 
at comparatively small cost to the popular reader If 
Jlahaffv popularircd the rule of the Ptolem e« in 
Egypt, and if Breasted made known latter dav 
research m Egypt this hook sums up all known early 
hi'tory of Egypt in a compendious form This book 
IS likely to prove definitively the mo't popular account 
of one of the most engaging nations of the ancient 
world W eigal has made the Pharoahs bve over again 
for us and therein lies the charm of his 2G0 pages of 
luslory 

Buddhist Remains in Andhra and Andhra 
History, 225-610 A D 
By K B S ibramaaian A Published bv (he 
Andhra Lniversitv Price Bs ‘•-S-O 
The impetus mven hv the founding of the Andhra 
University to the study of literature and history 
whether in iL«cnp*Jons or found in its terntonal 
area, is a matter for warm conmtuhiion This 
Tolume, which forms No III in the Andhra University 
^enes hnngs together the Buddhist remains in An Jhra 
Olid sums up its hi tory between Sdo-CIO A D 
Dr G Jouveau Pubreuil of Pondicherry writes an 
appreciative Forewrd in whrh ho describes the liook 
as excellent and adds it will be to the modern 
Andhias, a powerful s'lmuknt bo it appears to 
os too In his Preface the author de«cnbes the 
circomstarces in which the work incorponted in thi< 
volume came to he done an 1 the help he has received 
from Mr C K Reddy, late A ice Chancellor of the 
Andhra Lniversity and otf ers An interesting fealun 
about this work is that it is based on relial le daia 
throughout Another notenorthv point is the bringing 
together of all the dats connected with Nagarjuna ^ 
life and work The histori of the difierent dynasties 
of kings that ruled oier Andhra between 22oand bln 
AT) laysiioder contnbution all available material 
It IS written with restraint and is bound to iirove 
useful as an incentive for further re earch It mas 
indeed prove a fresh starting point for re^anh int 
Andhra history as it is nearly up to dale from thr 
epigraphical point of view A chapter of particular 
interest is that on Anlhra culture abroad F^ualU 
valuable is the one on Administration Altogether a 
\ olume which is bound to interest those intere ted in 
the Andhra country and pi-oile not to speak f 
students of historical research generally m India 

Jiva Sastra: 

Part III Manushya Sanra Sastra and 
Arogya Sastra 

By 31 A Sundaresan M A L T , Head 31s ter 
District Normal School Shimoga Tran lated Iv 
K S A enkatasubbaii BA L T of the Afy-orc 
Educational Service pp I7d (illustrated) Price Pe 1 
The Bangalore Press 

This decently got up book on Biology in Kannada 
is lu contmuation of the other two parts noticed in 
these columns It deals with the eleinentary 
4 


PnnciplM of Ph\aiology sn 1 Hygiene within the 
Compaq of nine chapters The author and hie 
collaborator hai e spared no pains to make the subiect 
interesting and popular Th® I ook is illustrated bv 
aketchea and has a glo* arv of techmval terms 
aptly rendered from Kannada to Engli h The 
FroHUim«e is adorned bj the half bu t jiortrait of 
that savant Louis Pa tear This publication mam 
ains the level o* its predecessors and ought to proi e 
isefol as a test book to teachers and »tu lewts At 
he next edition it is to be hoped the author will 
ad 1 to the utility of his book by appending short and 
uteresting notes on eminent biolo-n^t- and th-ir 
cork at the end of each part 

N S R 

Mass Education in India 

By R A Parulekar Published bv the Local Self 
overnment Institute 11 Elphinstone Circle Fort, 
Bombay Pn^e Annas Ei-ht 

Afr Parulekar says The choice before us u one 
l/etween the efficient instruction of th» few and the 
literacy of the many He decides in favour of 
atisfvmg the man> AA ith that object he would 
recommend a complete overhaul of the Tnethods 
ef mass education prevalent in the Bombay Presidency 
Hh auggestioos are (1) Increasing the number of 
pupils per teacher from 30 to 61 (’) reiucing the 
penod of the primary sebo< 1 course from j to 4 years , 
3) simplification of tb* curriculum (4) raitm^ the 
miDimom a-e of admission from t> ti ■ ani (o) 
adoption of the Shift Svstem or some variation there 
f Ihe second part of the hook eontaiiia notes and 
documents reliting to the expansion of mass ed leation 
n some foreign comiries ’The expenence of the,e 
eoonlnes is quoted I v Air Panilekar in farour of 
his scheme 

AVe have no quarrel with the point of view of the 
luthor He IS perfectly right in thinking that 
luantitT IS even more important than quality 
Personally we beg todiffrr The education impartedin 
our elementary -chools at pre ent is not ^nerallv of 
iich a type as to make It really ti e‘ul to the student 
The tragic relap'e into ignorance and in some cases 
even illiteracy of the mau who had had an elementary 
schooling IS a{ parent to any one who ha« attempted 
to -ladv the problem of our ma s edueation AA e 
agree that an overhaul is needed of the curnculum 
of our elementary sehools we plead thvt a more 
efficient ST«tem should come into vogue It should 
not be impossible to have even in thu country a more 
efficient primary schooling and at the same time 
extend the numlier of schools to improve th- quantity 
of oar literate In spite of the anxietv of our author 
not to offend the a ithonties provincial a well as 
local, we take this opportunity to repeat that the 
inordinate waste of our public, moneys on unneceosari 
and unwanted exp-nditure respon ible for tins 
deplorable 'tate of affairs Without a change of pihcv 
and even of heart on the part of tho e in power m this 
country nothing can be done to substantially improve 
the status of our masses 

The example of the foreni couutries is we are 
sadto*ay, unhappy The history of pnmary education 
in those countries runs on entirely different 
lines from that m our omi The chan"e (hat might 
have and had come over the educational policy m 
those countries was effcited to meet the requirements 
of a changing « tuation in someca es it was an over 
eflicient curriculum that gave place to an efficient 
cnmcnlum But in our country ‘he curriculum at 
[»esent in existence is hopelessly mefiicient and 
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mftladju-ted To qnote the PTpenence of those 
countne^ is to mi read h stor> It is prettv elear that 

0 ir educat o lal i>ol cv houid be eTolre*l on 1 n»*s 
more suitable to our ten u and trad tons rather 
than take to pol c cs ba d on a read i» of the h torv 
of d m lar peoples 

A \ R 

Thos Speaks Zarathustra 

Translated by T Common a d reTi ed be ) ear 
LesT and J L Bsesers W tl an Infrodoci on br 
Dr Oscar Levy 5Ie ra Ceorge Alien JL Lnwo 

1 td Museum ‘'treet London Pr ce 3* 6d 

Dr Oscar Lsvy a so well hoown as the noth nzed 
translator of N etz-che s rrorks that th dainty 
1 ttle Tolnme rrf;a res no pni se to pu b it to the 
front Good vine needs no bos'! To state that ih * 
s the 6tb cd t on of 4000 cop es is to »ono nee U h "h 
popular tv Th s work has been sa d to b he 
most orio mil of N etz'thei work and Is acs urate 
translat an has been thu. a matter of mportaoce 
N etzsche 1 ad not oulv a Cerman style of h own 
but also created Dr Levy well puts if a new oe 
He thou ht tor him'elf and to express hiO'elf he 
CO ned nevi uords even Tlua translat on s lu d and 
foUovs the manner of Zarathustra bunself nho to 
the hononr of all the eontemporarv h ^h brow once 
gave out the I nes ^[v vouth ts ot the }>«-ople 
too free and co rae do I talk to Knso-a rabo and 
till stranger soundeth mj uord to aH dabblers n pen 
and ink Q te a xth part o! tl e liooL (about IGO 
paxva in all) s devoted to the Preface a tbo i s dy 
ng which the reader cannot proceed to ts ma n 
contents \ etz che wrote in b s la t work these 
wordj whch are ap Ir quoted bv Dr Leva words 
which houid be no ed hy tl e reader ( he wanu to 
understand him That which defines me that wb ch 
makes me stand apart of the «boIe te<t of human tv 
• the fa t that I uiima.ke<t Chri. tun moral t No 
wonder he al o wrote these words f hall >>« der 
stood after the next Dnropean War Here the 
book hat will make vou understand h m— and the 
E rope of to dav 

South Indian Celebrities 

^ ol I Sketches by K 31 Bala ubramaniain Sulde 
(vCo Madras Pr ePe I 

3Ir Bala u1 ratnamam has wr tten sket hes of vzmr 
well known fi ures n the pubbe 1 fe of the Madras 
Pre denev three of them hare d t net all Indi* 
fame t P K “Sh mnukham Cleft Dewan 
"Bana'lur N Ttanjaswami'fiu'lal varanSTlr M Mnthu 
lakshm Pedd are at di d alo " with the Kumara 
rajah of Chettnad D ( Natesa Modal ar Me 
P T Raja Mr Mothiah Mudabjar and Dr P 
Sobbaroyan Tl e author adm ts that fhe«et etwit e 
bflon" to a part ular party and to a part volar *vct on 
ot the part cular par'v H s res on that wh le 
one book treats of Andhra celcbr t es alone another 
1 ook p e ns po tra ts of pe-»on and pcrsonalit es 
I V ng n a bm ted area anl belongm to a part cnlac 
cornu un tv Me feel th this explanat on a n 
warranted na mu h as the t fie of the b ok expects 
that the 6-,nres l« South Ind an and no more 

One great lefect of this book la its over mdaleencc 
n comparing the s bjects w th We Imi fin eea 
Franklv we tb nk that many of th m are overdone 
and some eve ra done In the course of 
the third lect ire on Gokhale del ered recently 
n Bangalore nnder the au p es of the Mv^orc Un ver 


a tv the Rt Hon V S Srinivasa Saslri referred to 
the comparison often made ot Gokhale w th Gladstone 
and Gavour and deprecated this tend nev as tb» 
acting and cqu praent of Indian pol t cians aad 
pubte workers are ent rely different from those of 
the Westerns w th vrhom thev are compared 

Oar own honest feel ng is that while manv Inlian 
pet^ona! t cs do deserve great cons deratKm sod 
exhaust VC treatment at the hands of our b ogrsphe s 
and c savi U it s a fact that few m Ind a possess the 
c^u pment — -which includes both ah hfv and perspeo- 
(irc— needcl for the task For want of better ones 
and as first steps n such attempts we welcome such 
puU cat ons M e would wish a more discnmiuatuig 
select on both of language and of personaht es m th s 


English Selections for College Classes 

By K Devanathachaf ar Jf A A«si*fant Professor 
of Ln^l h Central College Baovalore Messrs 
Mactn llao A Co Ltd London Bombay and Sladras 
Th book of Se/ r/ioM is a typ cally modern one 
and Its chief mentis in Is representative character— 
representat ve of p eees and wnters K glance 
at the contents shows the fine sense of diwnmmat on 
brought to bear on the difficult task of selection by 
Prof De anathaebanar To »av Ih • » not ma h 
for b s work descryes even h gher pro *e Perhaps vt 
slould add that h labours should have been *ts»I 
to produce a oUoct on Lke this one It s mtare^nj 
to note that be has found room for a select on noa 
Mahatma Gandb That is not onJr right bnl il» 
(vpeal of his calbohc taste He hare not only 
Bacon Defoe Swift Add o i Cowley ^mnel lohn^ 
Cobbet (arlTle ilaceulay De Qon w J"’* 
aLo Trelawnv P 0 Hamerton A eburj Babinofs 
nathTa ©re E \ Lucas Hilaire BeUocandSIahaWi 

Candbi Hellfitfo the «enous atient on of theEoeUw 

Board of Studies of the different Uftiyera tim m 
India and elsewhere The Notes at the end 
and po nied and qn te scholarly They on ht to 
prove helpful to teachers as much as to the taO ht 

Govinda Deekshita 

Fy N K 3 enkatesam PaatuTo If \ L T Madras 
Educat onal Serv ce Rajahmundry , 

Ths sarvpr t of an art do n theO-iorfcrly /a* 
o Ike i*(Uri n 10 etl li ta h So v \ol 1» 
Parts 1 and 4 10 8 It is of value ma nly for •“* 
part culars t con a os about CfOv oda Peek h ta wao 
was m raster ol Chavappa the fir-t of iheNavak K o? 

w.'.S.-ftV V. vtfAV. '-•a/r 'sv DO * 
he belonged to Patt svaram rear Kurobakonim 
and (hat he was a Karrataka n on 0 Brochures 
of th « land are to >« w elcomed lor they adJ t® 

knowlctl eofthetmc to uh ch they relate theoKly^ 


The Prakash 

EdtedbvNar. »h Ram ShnUa Ed -or 
Rewa I nee Pc 1 . 

Th a spec al number of the H ndi weekly — 1-5“^ 
n Fnsh h— n pubb hed i honour of the \ fctc 
VI t to Pewa The whole of Ih s publ cat on u 
taken up w th a number of art cles on H e venous 
a t vit es and beauty of Rewa It gives an uifcre t 
jnv p tore of the ate ts re«oorces and the work ot 
the adm n trat on of the aiaharajah of P 
Namerous illustrat ons aid to the ns* uluess of this 
asoe of the journal 
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Gopat Krishna Gokhale 

Bv r Luca Turnbill an\ H G I> Turnbull 
3Ie scs \ Sun Ira Ijer Sons Tiichur PnceAs 14 
No F iropean or Vmericap student fui'^hes hs 
cource of school education w thout getting some 
idea into t is or her head of the great figures that 
built up his or her nation But in India the education 
imparted in our pupils-ia notnrioiri b\ the un Indian 
atmosphere that character es it It is not unusual 
to find Indian educated men who ate mote at hoina 
with Alfred and Charlemagne than with 4aoha and 
Akbar who kno\ even detail in the I fe of Disrsh 
Cfi Gladstone but who know little or nothing ot 
Banade or Dadhafahai Naorop Such a state of 
affairs still continues to exist m spite of the strong 
nationalistic nave tint has been prevalent in the last 
decade and a half thanks to the most powerful and 
unparalleled pcrsonalitj of ’Ifahatma Gandhi Now 
and again we find m text books of our schools and 
colleges some half hearted accounts of our own great 
figures and some selections from the wntin^s of the 
great men that have contr buted to the building of 
modern India The reviewer remerol ers vividly 
a Lecturer in English in a South lodian university 
tclLsg h oi that s d «tinguisl cd bo t(h Ind an R holar 
in Engl «h who is a Prom snrm ono of the most pro 
m uet t colleges mSoithli lia— anEneUid returued 
man— talked slightingly of the Rt lion \ ^ Sriuivasa 
baetn and Sir A<utoBli Alukl erji selections from who e 
speeches were tncluled in a book that was under 
diai.u»ion for prescription as text This feeling is 
undoubtedly bom of an inferiority complex Thanks 
to the agitation of some ot the more welt inlonned 
and independent minded of oui educationists such 
instances are be om ng more and moro rare 
One argument that is generally put forward againet 
the prescript on of Indian writers m FogUsh is the 
comparative lowne's of the standard of prose of our 
writers Butthisisnot trueof sUourgreat men Men 
like Mahatma Oan Uu and the Bt Hon \ ^ Srinivasa 
Sastri pit English writers to shame Mhile lakiig 
a select few from among the Indian writers we can 

E resenhe books on Indian subjects an 1 personal ties 
V competent EugU h writers as wne* eucces'ed bv 
hlr r Ramahnga Reddi to the Andhra Univers tv 
To meet that want suitable books must le wntten 
in Engl sh hy competent and sympathet c En(>lish 

Two such sre the authors of this book on Cokhale 
En^h h by birth , th ey have developed a 1 eea sense 
ot sympathetic under landing of the great Ind an 
state^inan whose life anl work they have rendered 
in smple ai 1 elegant prose worthy of study in our 
high schooL Cokliale h in elf la one of our serv 
b St men 1 olh in ihUcctual ey praent an I ii 
moral personalty He appealed to the In bans of 
h s d>v as a patr t of the h „hest order though his 
patriotism was not of an ungoernablt. type in spite 
of the lestra nl and morteration that ibarartensed his 
iltersnces snl hi« deman I his absolute puity of 
motn e and in juestioned ' ncerity of p irpo e endeared 
h Di to his CO intryme i To the Fnglish r lers he 
appeared as p 'ses ing a mo t constmctive Irsin 
and as commanding a knowledge and ability worthy 
of those who have held the highest po tions m the 
political world anywhere To hare met 1 1 mtellec 
tual combat the nusterf il Lor I Curron and to have 
I evoked the grnuine admiral on of the great Lord 
Morley i« to bare pUoed tie seal of commendation 
on the genius anl personality of Gokhale Non 
official Englishmen too hsre leen attractcl bs this 


rare fig ire To Jlr A G Gardiner he was one 
f the ablest men an I nolle t ciuractera w'lth whom 
Ihaveewrcomeinccyntact andMr H Vi Nevmson 
his (Said thst {rokl ale is jicrhaj*- the sanest and 
h est character that Ind a has ever produced 
I lend ng an accciirate kno vledgo of 'Western history 
nd Western thought wnth a profound under 
anding of the In ban uientshty anl of the 
nrient nvdivation that has moulded it The 
idy of s ich an Indian is sure to be of iwstimable 
Ine to the In ban boj s and girl an i ve are deeply 
lankfil to Mr and Mrs Turnbill for placing within 
I eir reach an extremelv resdaWe I ook on one of the 
reatest Indians of all tune 

Contemporary India 
V QiurtcrU Revie i of In ban Affairs Ed ted bv 
I* I Bcdi Ai null Sul scription Rs 9 (inland) 
d K* (foreigil Single copy Rs ’ S or 4? 
pies can lie had of the Ed tor Mod ! Town Lahore 
This new venture m jo in al sm is sure of a we come 
the e 1 catc I p ibhc of India if it w able to mam 
n the standsrl of its first number IVofessor 
T %'ih wrtc» on Iho problem of Defence in 
da Mr M P Canlhv stresses on the neel and 
pe of Economic 1 Isnn ng for Tnda Pr Lanka 
nlaram contributes an arti le oi the Fight of 
e Immigrant IiOixn Profes or \ G 'Kale his 
cn some Elected Stat sties Mr N (» Qanp iley 
leads for representation abroad to meet succeasf illy 
le chaos in Indian Trale Pr Anita Kashvap 
German l»d> tlescribcs the ^bringing of ch I Iren 
the cointty of her brth Thi, Reviews Sect on 
good If thi Conlcflipnmry /nciki can always 
tach to Its servile s ich learned and able writers 
have every hop* it will be a valuable add tion 
Indian penod cal jouma) sm 

The Malayan Commercial Review 
I dited h> A ^ Roman Publ «hed monthly at 
and 78 Waterloo btreet Singipore ^ 8 Inoe 
> cents 

We liate great pleasure in welcoming this new 
olure in comoier lal journal «m in Singapore It 
lull of u.sel 1 information cl ell topics of Straits 
lUements tra le an I commerce A special article 
pending upon Tapin s monetary poliL> is instructive 
VtUactnelv got up and neatly eiecutcd this journal 
well worth encoursgeincnt 

Sadananda 

A«3 T flj T'ubI heil ‘I> the TJilitors The 
'cidananla Office Dharwar \nnusl ^ul script on 
I d (1 csl) Ps 2 (moffus ) 

H c exten 1 a hearty i elcome to this new Monthly 
i Aaftavfx proposed to be rtei.oel ti dsoussion 
f ciricnt topics of vared inters t Tho present 
m mbec deals with items of litcrsrv sj xl economic 
« I relgoui importance hesdei such topes ot 
erj day uti! tv as astrology the stage 1 fe ins iranco 
ind 80 fortl It u aUo illustrated The jrags/mo 
eems io be proroisino Imt it is to he wishel the 
editors wil leave no stone unturned to make it 
popnlir thioughout the Karnafak alike in jont 
f IiBj iry on! the s ibject matter deilt w th 

S 
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rpHIS book is, perhaps, the first systematic exposition we have 
of the Indian economic problem in all its varied aspects, 
based on unassailable facts and remarkable /or the powerful and 
passionate plea it puts forth for organizing India in the economic 
field on a thought-out cohesive plan Crammed with facts, some 
absolutely exact and others closely estimated, the book is bound 
to make an irresistible appeal to all well-wishers of the country 
The comparative study of nations and the “ look on this picture 
and on that ” aspect presented is an original feature of the 
volume. The main aim is to induce the Government and the 
people to work for doubling the country’s income in ten years, 
and the adoption of a Ten-Year Plan for the purpose. The book 
lays down the incontrovertible dictum that the true path to the 
country’s economic advance lies, not in isolated attempts at 
reform or in detached schemes taken up at random, but in the 
adoption and systematic prosecution of a comprehensive country- 
wide plan and programme. Timely to a degree, coming so soon 
after the issue of the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee 
Report on the Indian Reforms, it is destined to attract wide jj 
attention in this country and outside of it by its critical analysis, 
its broad outlook and its eminently constructive character 1! 
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India and the New Deal -I. 

By Dr B Ramachandra Rau, MA, PhD.FRES, 
Depfirlmeni of Economics and < ommetce, Calcutta Unnei^ily 
The Phrase New Deal 


The recent economic experiment*! cemmonK 
referred to as the New Deal have been 
laiinclihtl on the American pullir life one 
after another — the Banhmg me'isurc'' the 
hi R A the AAA the Public Worhs 
Schemes the Cnil IVorlcers Corp the devalued 
dollar the exposure of financiers and indns 
trialists the desire for shorter hours higher 
wages and the new threefold work plan— 
in quick succession — one after another These 
varied measures go bi the well known phrase— 
the New Deal According to President 
Roosevelt the United States of Amcnc i which 
was a stncl on nation in the midst of a 
stricken world needed these comprehensive 
measures 

Its Mfaniko 

The new economic planning is to take the 
place of the old rs>cho!og> of the nigged 
indiMdualiim of the capitslisitc machinery 
It leally meant a conscious and d liberate 
management of sll economic walks of life 
and the institution of greater co operative 
effort in place of mer*’ile^s and cut throat 
competitive life 

Its CoMyTEDENsivE Natvpe 
All the diverse activities of rconomic life 
ii- ignculturp Jankin" industrj ronimerre 
TiTiA compariv pioAuction cur 
rency mampniation and social reconstruction of 
model regions have to bt thoroughly over 
hauled ao that general welfire *»nd life and 
habits of the people might I c bettered 
Fven Stock Fvchange activities have to be 
regulited Throughout tlin camjaign the vim 
aid objective was to better protect the pur 
chase and sale oi property 
The proper to ordination of all these acti 
vities hv thi new deal and these different 
administrative measures display ronstnictive 
thinkin^ jractical idealism and nationnl aer 


Vito These three characteristics form the 
tnnit) of th» new deal 

Tiir NrcrssiTv m? these MrvsnRys 
f’overnmental Admu istra*ion became fulH 
rotten and hi^iliK ixpensive The deficit 
budgets fince have hern ad ling to the 
existu g huge debts An immediate and 
drastic reduction of gov crnmental evpendi 
tures bv abolishing useless commissions and 
offices consolidating departments and bureaus 
md elimmat ng extravagance bv almost 25% 
vas the- objective according to the pohev of 
the Democratic National party 
The value of stocks and shares fell from the 
liZ7v heights of 1929 Pusiness recession 
marked the stae,e throughout the years 1930 
1*131 ind 1932 Unemplovment began to 
increase The savings of the people were 
kimost de ttoved bv insane speculation The 
averag price level of the impoitant com 
moditics of life fell to a great extent The 
ontrepieneura were diapUving a remarkable 
lack of confidence and were matking time 
Poverty amidst plentv has been the graphic 
phraseology and m this case while plenty 
oi natural resources existed as a result of 
careful exploit ition nn the part of the worker, 
these goods were lying unsold as a result of 
latia ffi iratcbiasiTig power tm the part oi the 
masses ‘Starvation existed with bountiful 
bumper crops The point of disequilibrium 
between production consumption and di«tri 
bution became marked Economic dishar 
mony was the direct result therefrom 

The lack of co ordination in economic acti 
vity lel to excesses everywhere There could 
be no market either at xiome or in the im 
povtnshed wo Id outside Effective control 
of surpluses was the motive 
Ifae new era of prospeiity vanished all of 
a sudden as if a big miracle happened and 
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'semesis seem'- to have o%ertaken the FMjwdo 
The creemng par\I)«is of unemplov ment 
began to overtake economic life md ac^ivitv 
It v,as a faiKvrt, on the part of AntenciO 
economy to adj\i‘-t it<iclf to the clangme 
conditions of the new world rilations 
out of the throes of world depr xMon 
\ BirdsFvf \ievv of the 'Mrs'iuRF* 
The ideal was to improve th** standani of 
living of the worker and to achieve this all 
activities of life wer snljected to le^i httvt, 
pressure In the worda of Roosevelt the 
attempt was to dethrone an uncontrolled 
unbalanced oconomv creatin paper profits for 
a reUtiv h small group ancL.thc real enemies 
of man which are hunger want in ernritv 
poveitv and fear have to l»e dnven out 
All the rabcallj “ocnliatic measures of his 
wert. to secure the above ideals limuif. at 
the pstahh hment of a sound national 
economy he strove to find work for all people 
— a task vrhieh was to be accomplishe*] even 
bv direct recruiting Iv the Government 
It elf as it vcoull be done in the ca e of an 
emergPDCv o! a wvr bv freelv redistriVutinc 
the population of industrial centre* bv fudi 
tftting the u e of land by tho«o mo t e<ipable 
of so dome raring the velne of afiriculturul 
products so as to enhance the purcha ing 
power of the masses preventing farm failures 
reduemg the cost of Governments Federal, 
state or local — unifying relief activities phn 
ning adequate transportation favilities and 
supervising the public utilitv concern This 
national nianmng has to be aided bv a 
strict supervision over banung credits and 
inve tments \n adequate and sound cur 
renev has to facilitate the exchange of goods 
and eeivices Speculation vMth other* 
monev has to be checked an i rendered im 
possible National recoverv needed the above 
measures and the presidential policy was to 
actively interfere in all the above directions 
Agricultunl prospenlv cure of unemploy 
ment relief from mortgage indebtedness 
supervision of banks and credit effective 
control over secuntv dealings and the making 
of foreign leans bv secu»iDg government 
control industrial recoverv and proper com 
mer^ial control were the broad planks of the 
new deal campaio-n which was first outlined 
bv the junto of advisers who have been 
termed in popular parlance ns the Brain 
trust Covernmental intervention on an 
unprecedented scale has resulted out of their 
advice YTiat was once considered as an 
anathema became curiously indeed the 
sovereign remedy 


Tiir A k k 

Coiring to kgricnhure the Agricultural 
Vdjustment Act of 1933 strove to raise prices 
of farm products to provide cheap finance 
and scciirp the liquidation of old mortgages 
It strove to check over provluction The re 
financing of mortgage and other debts st 
lower interest rates was the primary objective 
The hope of free ownership of land was to be 
the ultimate ideal ictuating the above sgn 
riilciiTist borrowers The restoration of agn 
culture was to be secured by better financing 
of farm mortgvges thorough reorgamzedfarm 
hank agencies extension and development of 
farm cooperative moveneut effective control 
of crop surpluses and the enactment of every 
cov stitutiojial measure s© as to aid the finnet 
to receiyo for basic firm commodities prices 
in excess of cost of production The small 
home owners in cities and villages were to be 
i.iyeii mote than anything eUe work and 
security 

TBtSSPORTtTION 

The railroads wire to be brought undet 
unified and PCODonuc minagement Federal 
aid was to be granted for financial reorgamta 
lion The checking of duplication and the 
elimination of all wastes are the objectnei 
aimed at 

Industry 

The different codes aimed at introducnc 
shorter hour* greater wages the stopping of 
child labour the preventing of over produc 
tion and the cheekiug of unsaleable surphi-e* 

V stndv of the cotton goods industrial code 
would convince one of the utility of these 
measures The Eeconsttuctiou Finance Cor 
porutioii would have to lend funds to industry 
About 182 industrial code® covering several 
workers were drawn up Basic wages rose 
and great improvement in working conditions 
resulted Child labour disappeared Cotton 
textile steel soft coal automobile and otwr 
indu tries under these codes greatly benefited 
The consumer however began to experience 
higher prices and the erv of organized labo u 
for shorter hours hieher wages and shorter 
working week became ill the more insistent 
ilovEy Axn R'RKivg 

Afonev and Banking are to be giren a de 
fimte plank in national economic plannif? 
Ihc immediate objective was to stay bankiBg 
failures It was to raise prices by judiciousiv 
controlled inflation The basis of credit w** 
to l)e widened The remonetising of silver 
was to take place The value of the dollar 
was to be devalued by 60% and the stabilize 
tion of monev was to be in terms of commodities 
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Gold coin ciicuUtion wa to Ne aban 
doncd The National ownership of Rold 
bullion was to be declared so that ffold might 
be sent out of the countrv for liquidating 
international indebtedness Easier and less 
Bound credit more indebtedness bv the banks 
and more paper monea resulted out of the 
Emergency Banking Vt 

TK«.tlE AND COMMEPCr 
Under trade and commerce the ae’ted and 
oldfislioned clause of "Most Favoured Nation 
Treatment ought to be deleted and bilateral 
treaties o iglit to be arranged to secure im 
proved trade between the USA and the 
particular countries The cieation of ex 
ternal markets would tbercbv solve the 
domestic surpluses either in agriculture or 
indiistrv 

Tic Economy Act Bouglit to balance the 
bulg t8 of the different Goaetntoent» The 
cutting down of useless expenditure was its 
thief mol*o The reduction of armaments 
was to be camel out if practicahk Piir 
suing the well known maximum of taxation 
that lower rates would vield higher returns 
he strove to carry it out He strove to realise 
a (jTeater fructification of taxation returns 
bv a judicious lowering of present day taxa 
tioii levels thereby leading to the plucking 
of the feathers of the goo e as silently as possible 
to check ana loud squealing on its part 
Quasi local governments had to be financed 
with the lielp of cielit doled out by the 
Federal Government so that their problem of 
balancing the bulget might gsfelv be male 
The Civil Conservative Corps was Bpcdollv 
formed to solve the unemployment problem 
of the abLbolied vouths Govermnenl pub 
he works were vNo to be financed bv securing 
additional bank credit 
Having seen phenomenal success of the 
regional planning scheme of the Tennesse 
\abey aul the Muscle Shoal Development 
schemes of nation wide economic planning 
are resorted to in tlie first flush of early success 

Concurrent co ordinated and co operative 
efforts were to prevail in all walks of economic 
life so tlut economic prosperitv might result 
Whet of Succfs? 

In spite of apparent defects and dangers 
of the recoveiv measures such as price fixing 
jTocesa taxes crop sub idies snbvcrsi\e in 
fluence of organised labour unions the exe 
cutive dictatorship over industry trad" 
finance and public welfare some amount of 
miprovement has resulted Throughout 1934 
Ahere was a spirit of cha.rfulnc3s and hope 


in the entrepreneurs Millions of unemployed 
men were set to work Thousands of banks 
resume 1 their business activity Indu-stnal 
expansion ha« resulted Commodity price 
level has risen Internal trade is increasing 
and the circulation of money has been m 
creasmg bv leaps and bound® Farm relief 
has no^ been insignificant Public works have 
been t.(ar(el Crop control has indirectly 
led to the diminishing of excessive crop 
surpluses thus givnng a chance to agricultural 
revival funfair business practices have been 
put down A fixed mimmum wagt standard 
has been established though indeed it is 
larciallv low and not very far from the 
povertv line itself 

Though indeed the critics of the kdminis 
fration point out that prosperitv is apparent 
and not real and pooh pooh the idea of 
zovernmcntal interference in everv walk of 
life the actuating ideal the realization of 
a well ordered prosperous end happy social 
life will have to be eoasidered as the most 
desirslle motive Excessive taxation to pro 
vide firm relief excessive dependence on 
''tate activity undue power of organised 
union labour competition with private busi 
ness and undue influence over camtalists 
on the part of the Executive and such other 
evuU of ocoLomic disarray have sprung up 
These might militate against the popularity 
of the administrative measures and no lasting 
prosperity might have been achieved after 
all That a sustained endeavour and cheap 
finance vvould be needed becomes easily 
understood A [ erj etually increasing debt 
IS the price if the now deal programme is 
to be a matter of success The more the 
programme approaches that of state capi 
falism and socialism the mqre reprehensible 
floes th s recovery policv become The long 
range pi inning needed in these measures 
might be defeated The econonuc fallacies 
an I social vagaries of the new deal programme 
will provoke disr spect for the Adnimistra 
tion and its emergence laws Barring the 
spirit of organization and keen discipline that 
these idpas moult ite the programme of made 
work and government doI»s cannot be 
justified as very educative steps indeed 
Frankly speaking what is being attempted 
by the Itilian for^waliie State is being 
carried out by the Vdniinistration of America 
The bedcial power is becoming a direct and 
all compelling force No real self govern 
ment in industry and no rapid restoration 
of pnvatc employment have resulted 
No sound currenoy with stable purchasing 
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power Ills rr ulted It migl t K that certain 
outstanding difficulties ha^e retarded business 
recoven Three fundamental <l»ffic»jUif Isse 
delimited the field of success Right Hon Lie 
Reginald AlcKenna admitted fniiLh that 
manv outstanding difficulties hue duarfeil 
the rate of progress and utual results The 
mass psxcholog} of the East the Met the 
Middle and the ''outli should continue to he 
the same and accept imphcitli the Rrcsidential 
decrees tmally the capitalist s>stem is still 
allowed to remain and some sort of tinkiring 
is being done to impro\e its structure and 
make it more humanitarian in its attitude 
towards labourers , 


I isaL CriMc N 

!f indeed the crcvtion of better economic 
opportunit\ were to be the be a’l and end all 
of economic planning the individual financial 
position would be much improved Economic 
planning cm be s,nd to ha\e achle^ed success, 
if clear and plain living and right tliinkmg 
were to accompany the same it would solve 
the materialistic aspect of the problem and 
tend to elevate the high indmdual character 
of the avenge citizen of the U S k 
That some amount of success has been 
achieved in this direction is the opinion of 
some of the English observers of kmencan 
economic conditions 


Economic Disarmament. 

By V K R V Rao, M.A 


It is a fanubai fait of the history of the 
post war period that nations have been 
following economic policies which are creaiivc 
of mutual divtnist and suspicion and ill will 
in the sphere of international rehtions has been 
largely promoted by this sad fact Indeed it 
would not be untrue to suggest that eeon >mie 
measures have been almo't literally emploved as 
weapons and the nitions of the world though 
professedly at peace have been aging a fierce 
economic war during the last 14 years Cco 
nomic armament has been a powerful stimu 
lant to militarv armament the growth of the 
one being followed bv that of the other and 
there can be no doubt that a prelude to or at 
least a guarantee of the maintenance of an 
effettive international agreement on disarms 
meet must be di armament in the economic 
sphere and it is in the fitness of things that 
Prof Richardson with his immense expe 
nence at the I*I 0 ^hould have attempted 
a study of the major problems involved in 
any scheme for economic disarmament • 

Prof Richardson points out that the forms 
of international econoirtir warfare are many 
and varied and include not merelv the 
question of tanfls struggle for markets 
labour stmdards and exchange depreristion 
hut also such things as bounties subsidies 
direct and indirect unfair competition and 
it may be added that the latest addition to 
armoury is the Quota Sj stem Prof Richard 
son however confines himself in this work 
to a study of the major problems of tanCs 
labour standards and monetary stability 


* Economte IHiarmaTntnl J U Ricbardson M A 
ph D Pp 224 Allen ft Unwin London It 6d ’ 


The steadv ri«e in post war tanffs u too 
noticeable to need description even as earlv 
as I92-) the average height of the tariff level 
of different countries was in the neighbour 
hood of 25% and ever since, they i*v-e 
been steadih mounting upwards vnth occa 
sional interruptions of tariff truces whose un 
timelv terminations have been but the 
for a fiercer outbreak of tariff warfare Ptoj. 
Richardson analvses the causes of high tanfis 
under various head» such as the moveniefil 
for nabonal self sufficKniT, undue wartim* 
development of certain industries, dumpu'*' 
ineffective tariff bargain ng and exchange 
depreciation \]i these causes exist ttwav 
in IS much if not stronger measure than thev 
did when the book un ler review was origuish' 
written , and the dismal fiilure of the World 
Economic Conference is onlv an indication 
of the deep-rooted swav of the irrational 
elements which have so much contributed to 
the poisoning of the sphere of inteinationa 
relations As long as people feel pohticauV 
insecure th« nations of the world wdl follow 
a policy of self sufficiency and that m 
evitablv spells high and higher tariffs 
over It must not be forgotten that part of tte 
post war stiffening of tariffs is due to tn* 
natural desire to expand of some countnes 
whose industrial development had for co® 
reason or other been thwarted before 1“' 
ther the world has become so interl^c 
that it is not now po->sible without tariW ^ 
secure the continuance of high standards o 
living which some countries have previous) 
secured and the intensitv of the econo^ 
warfare is* but magmfied by the half susi>«te(i 
knowledce of its ultimate futility There 
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follows a chapter on the British Tariff sitna 
tioii which reads very strangely indeed lu the 
light of recent liappenin^'’ It is also rather 
difficult to explain Prof Richard'-on s entha 
siasm for international trusts and cartels 
Extension of the productive commercial 
and financial structure of international trusts 
over a large numher of countries is of vilue 
not Old) in establishing closer economic 
relations but in strengthening the fonnda 
tioiis of peace An international agreement 
between national cartels can easily break up 
in time of wir But an international Inist 
with interests m manj countries would snller 
serious di'organizatioii in the event of war 
and its influence would theiefore be exerted 
for international peace And benevolent 
approval is gneo to the suge-cation that 
international trusts and cartel* should be 
required to leaister with the League and that 
the League shou'd cxerti-'C jiernianent super 
vision over them One wonders as to how 
much more responsibility the League machi 
nery could stand before tt registers a break 
down too conspicuous to be glossed over 
in gushing editorials of leading newspapers 
Prof Riehard'son comes to the most vital 
problem of the day wheu he discusses the 
achievements and possibilities of international 
labour standards there is nothing which 
has created so much panic as the fear of high 
standards of life being lowered by the com 
petition of countries with, a lower standard 
of life and the fcai which accompanies panic 
IS the natural breeding ground for unreasoning 
hatred Recent discussions of the Yellow 
Peril and Japanese competition furnish very 
good examples of the most curious hotrb potch 
of ev-onomie fallacie" which oiw would judgiug 
from the number of text booKs on the subject 
have thought had disappeared long ago It 
must be admitted however that the Inter 
national Labour Office has done some good work 
and it 10 gratifjing to note that by the 
autumn of 1930 thirtv one Draft Conventions 
had been adopted by International Labour 
Conferences and there had been over four 
hundred acts of ratification of these conven 
tions in different eountnes At the most 
it 18 a good forum for giving international 
publicity to the gnevanres of industrial 
worker® 

When discussing differences in labour con 
ditions one mus* distinguish between the 
conditions under wjich labour works and 
^ wages which they recc ve in different countries 
j. It IS alwaas easier f g to obtain international 
agreement on the general conditions, cxcop 


hours aud wages which regulate the employ 
ment of labour Thus the International 
Labour Conference has experienced little 
difficult' in reaching agreement on conven 
tions prohibiting the night wpik of women 
and voiing person® fixing th^ minimum age 
for admission of '’hildren to employment in 
ndnstrj agrieultiire or at sea and providing 
or the compiilsorv medical eximmatioii of 
hildmi or loun^ person® under eighteen 
veais of age emplov^d it ®ca to ensure that 
bey are fit for such work More comph 
ations attend attempts a* international regu 
ations of working hours and the Washington 
lours convention for an eight hour day and 
forty eight hour week in industrial under 
akings though passed as early in 1919 has 
ot vet been ratified bv an\ single country of 
najor mdusrtial importance with the exception 
f India fand t u* too 1 ecau e of the exceptions 
irovided for India in th® convention) 

The crux of the problem however lies m 
he regulation of wage® Itis essential that 
vages should be regulated bv international 
igreement Otherwise reduced hours pro 
isioii oI social insurancp benefits measaiTes 
or health and safety might do little to pre 
ent unfair international competition based 
n unvitisfactoTV labour conditions Anv 
ittempt at regulation however has to fate 
he init al difficuhv of defining those two 
dost used term® unduly low and unfctii 
vagos It IS pointed out that international 
lifferences in wages do not imply similar 
Ufierentes in costs being explained on the 
round of differing efficiencies Thus in a 
tudy ©I the relation between wages and 
vhour costs m cotton spinning in Japan 
Eu«laiw\ and the United States Professor 
'rchicd found wages in South (arolina are 
our time® and in FiiffUncl three times those 
a Tapiii But the American worker with 
the eq iipm''iit and organization fiirmshed him 
s neatly three times as elRcient as the Japanese 
vorker and labour costa per pound of yarn 
are only about one third greater in America 
hin in fapin The recent tendency in 
modem in m®*^rv firstlv of increasing mecham 
zatiun and secondh of the practice for 
machinery an 1 methods of manufacture to 
become similar in diffeient countries have 
undoubtedly lessened the importance of skil' 
nthe h iman fat tor and the older established 
inlustrud 'Countries with their high wages 
and troditionar ®l..ill are in reil danger from 
the Competition paiiicularly in neutral markets 
of good® manufactured bv low pai 1 ai»d un 
killcl labour worl mg on the most up to date 
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niachinpr% and engaged in mass pro 
duotion on a gigantic scale There are «n 
doubted difficulties in the waj of international 
regulation of wagps \ scaie which would 
aSord somp protection a^iinst nndu1\ low 
wages of workers in countries where lc\el< 
are reU*neK 1 igh would be quite be\ond 
the capacity of countries in which the acerase 
standard is considerablv lower On the other 
hand a mimmum scale which would be of 
real calue in countries where wages are re 
lativelv 'ow would be «o much below the 
a\crage le^el in countries with higher stand 
ards as to afiord no adeqiuite safeg lard a«\inst 
underpayment and the wide wage difier 
ences range not onlv from countrr to countrv 
but al«o from induatrj to indu«tr\ 

The mo«t interesting suggestion in the 
book IS with regard to a ‘olution of this vexel 
problem After suggesting a form of wage 
truce between different industries Prof Riel 
ardson sugge ts an international regulation 
of wages on a ratio scale The suggestion is 
so promi mg that it ii worthwhile gi\nng it 
in his own words A ti'pe of international 
minimum wage scale could be established br 
relating the wages in an) indu.trv id different 
countries according to an agreed ratio Thus 
the wages of a selected category of workers 
Bii|bt be represented by an index ol Iwt in 
Great Britain bran index of 85 in Germany 
an index of 75 in Czechoslovakia and <u on 
Wages in the different countries would W 
ffxed in accordance with the agreed indices 
This system is similar to that applied in 
certain countries m national colertive agree 
ments which fix wanes in different districts 
according to agreed ratios Another type of 
international aeweement might however be 
reached which woull make full allowance 


III bans felt flat after a hundred and 
fift) years of British rule the uias^^s remained 
poor ignorant exploited Capitalism bnd 
lordism and money lenders fioniished un 
touchability and the subjection o! women 
continued and the British must take the re 
ponsibilitj Wcause the> had deuied resp tsi 
bilit) to others It was this delay in oi\]qi> 
respoiisibilit) which was the real tndic men 
of the British It constituted a powerful 
offset to the niatenal benefit the) had g yen 
India For every evnl which floumhe on 
cheeked we must take the re'>pousib]l tv 
because w e ha\ e been the depositories of po\ er 
The idea that Indians must alwavs be ruled 
for their own good bv a lonel) white man is a 
A ictonan sentiment iht) 
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for differences m wag<.s lu an\ industry in the 
difft.ren* tountnes bv relating wages in the 
industry in each country to the country s 
own ip^ieral level of wages It might be 
agreed internationally that wages in a parti 
enlar industry sboull not be allowed to f-ll 
below a ceitam percentage of the average level 
of wages in the chief industries of the country 
The convention might include a definition 
of unduly low w aces the pavment of which 
should be prevented b) each country TJere 
IS no doubt yhattver that despite the obvious 
difficulties underlying this solution it is verv 
well wort! considering bv those who are 
interested in restoring international concord 
The section on Alonetary Stability 
contains an elaborate analysis of gold stocks 
an I mikes a little unreal reading m the !i"ht 
of what has been happening in the monetary 
world »-mce September 1931 
Pro! Richard on « work is a remarkalle 
contribution towards the un ler^tanJing of 
a problem lonv in need of eyplvnation His 
stvie 13 qui t and clear and hi« lo^ic well 
«u tamed throufhout the work The re 
viewer hes no hesitation lu recommec ling 
the book A\ho would fain understand the 
great problem of international tonfiict and 
would like to conclude with an extract from 
Prof Rjcbard'on s final conclus o« Acorn 
prehensive programme of economic disarma 
ment based on recognition of the economic 
unity of the world would increase the general 
prosp ritv of all peoples It would make a 
contnhutKn to world peace h\ widening the 
ba IS of human relationship and by prepays 
the foundations for a political svstem whic 
would coordinate national with world cti 
zenship 


The High Commissioner for India in Lonlon 
Las placed a contract with the 
Company for the oupplv and J*,! , 

‘»0 kilowatt broadcasting station at De 
This IS tl e first step towards the accotnp' * 
ment of the Indian Governmea s poke) ® 
extendin<r broadcastinf in India announc 
bj the \ icerov in Augu-t last year ''^5 
on the manufacture of the equipment for e 
Delhi station is to begin immediate!) at t e 
Marconi A\ orks Chelm fori The trai smiUer 
Will be of advanced design incorporitin*’ ® 
most modern deaelopments of broadcasting 
technique and with its unmodulated aena 
energy of 20 kilowatts it will be severs! times 
more powerful than an) broadcasting station 
previously erected in India 



Cartelization of Industry and Commerce. 

By prof V G Kale, M A , Poona 


One of the most striking feature'^ of the 
modern form of industrial organization is the 
deaelopment of a system of re^Ulion of 
production and prices on a lii^^ scale and in 
extensne markets Though the eta of the 
production of commodities in Tast quantities 
and their world wide sale at cheap prices 
^as ’oeen cVararteiized as an 
tion as a matter of fact this phenomenon ha 
been accompamtd b\ what appears as ai 
inesntable concommitant the growing tendenev 
towanU monopolist control of indn«trs and 
prices The concurrent grow+h of these appa 
rentl\ mutuill} incompatible elements of 
econorme organizition is paradosieal “ind th« 
relstion be ween increasing cotopot’tion an! 
expanding monopoly is often difficult to tr*ce 
But the twofold fact is there -iol has to b 
satisfactoriU explained And the cconom 
literature tl at has srown round the thcor 
and the phenomena of cartels ond trusts i 
by no means small ®ome thinkers ar 
inclined to hold tha^ the«e monopolist otcan 
izations are pureh the product of the pas 
few decades and that there was nothing lik 
them in pi t history A few of them ,o t 
the length of fixing the birth ot the moyemen 
in a particular year and in a part'cular countrt 
fg Germany Considerable controversy ha 
raged in economic writings regarding tb» 
♦heors and the practical dflvelopmeiit ot 
cartels trusts and syndicates And Dr Ronui 
Piotrowski s book* on thi» subject is nitende 1 
to elucidate this whole controvers' and t 
place the theors and the history of cartp) 
like orgamzvtions in the proper perspcctiw 
The author is b> the bse 3 young Professor 
at a Polish Dniversitv who has made a 
special stud) the subject in London Pan 
anil Berlin 

The main thesis of Dr Piotfowski s learne I 
volume is that monopolr, which finds eX 
prpssion in syndicates and cartels is a phe 
iiomeuon as old as aiiiiqiuty itself that what 
appears to be neiy and moilern may be shapt- 
and size and thai, monopoh is bound to an« 
wherever competition predoitunates Mono 
poly IS m his opinion as inevitable as com 
petition Itself and the oest course to follow 
to combat i* is to attempt to rp,»ii]jfe it 

*CarUls and Trusts — Their Orijxit onl Hulaneal 
De eiopnunt /rom the Econo me and Legal Aapfctt 
by Homan Piotrow ski LoedoO (.©orge Allan 
4 Unwin Ltd 15a net 


instead of making futile efforts to destroy if 
As may bp expected the bulk of the volume 
under review is occupied with a detailed 
and learned historv of monopolist orgsniza 
tion in the leading countries of the world 
from verv remote times Kautihas Artha 
sastra is quoted to show how in India during 

C.'frt'ta'i x¥g-c^fiA,YyTe> 

prohibitins artisans and merchants under 
penaltv of heav\ fine* from making col 
lective agreements to influence the natural 
market prices of goods by withholding them 
from trade or in anv other wav In chapter 
after chapter the author follows up the trend 
of economic organization based on raonoplov 
of one kind or another in everal countries and 
of til* leg! Ution that was attempted to defeat 
or restrict its at i social efiects He sharplv 
differs from Kleinwachter Schenlank Lief 
mann Pantaleon (uunzal and others in 
Loldiny as again«t th>'m that there is no break 
in the monopolv movement m the Middle 
Ages aud later centuries and that cartels ate 
not solelv the product of the eeonomic condi 
tioRs of the closing decades of the last centurv 
ft is enough here to commend to the careful 
attention of the reader the well documented 
introductory chapter of Dr PiotrowsLi s book 
where the different theories and attitudes of 
prominent wTiters who have dealt with the 
subject of cartels and trusts have 1 een clearly 
stated and vigorou-lv commented oo The 
position \yhich the author takes up will be 
evident from the following extrvet from his 
lengtKv introduction — 1 am deeply con 
Tinted that not one in a hundred of the various 
theories que tiomng the raonopohstic cliarac 
ter of 'ome or even all combinations of entre 
preneurs that regulate production or sale 
nonld exiat I ad their study not been confined 
to their pre ent forms and had thev not been 
treated as a German -kmerican or other 
specific and if in the first place the historv of 
thooe combinations hid been considered tor 
historv shows with clas ical clearuess that 
analogous umons of protlucers. and merchants 
regulating prorlnction and s^ale were known 
not only previous to 18<3 hut for whole ages 
before Christ and a& a negation of the 
pnociple of free competition were alway* 
mouopo'istic The form and the techmque 
of the monopoly chance but the essence remains 
the same under mo lern conditions To deny 
monopoly in cartels h to fight oyer words 



Industrial Finance in the U.P.— 1. 

By Krishna Kumar Sharma, M.A , B Com. 


The induftneN in the Uiiiteil Provinces mav 
be divided into three categone** ma]or o^i 
ni'^d indostn^s earned on in big lactones 
utilizing mechanical power on a large scale, 
minor indnstries carried on in <ma)] fictones 
and cottage industnes generallj cameil on lo 
the homes of the artisans The latter ate aNo 
occasionaUy carried on in fictones run bv 
small industnabsts of the entieprenenr tvpr, 
where power-dn\en machinerj i« oeldom Used 

Th» most important major industm'. arc 
tevtiles, susar, oil glass and leather indnMnes 
\mong other major mdn tries ma\ also be 
mentioned a match factory, a paper null and 
a factorv for man ifactnnng sijphune and 
nitric acids while there are al'o • number of 
flonr mills 

There is not much diSerence between m noT 
and cottsce industries and their main prohl ms 
and the modes of state aid differ n* degree 
and not in land The difficu'ties of the ci>if ige 
industnes are more acute and their solution* 
are more difficult and expen ne to the sute 
The important minor industries arc open pan 
sugar factories engiueennij oils aud soaps, 
hardware and electro platin:r gold and siK^r 
thread wood work fountain j>eiis teWil s 
etc In the past there haa boeu no dtfimte 
programme to help them on th^ pm < f the 
govemmenr except the provision of training 
and research work to a < ertuiu extent f be 
government can help such lndu^tne* bi pro- 
viding expert advice and conunercnl intelli 
genee bv carrnng on experimental work it 
state evjjense and bv providing financial 
atcominodatioD for m-irketmg their products 
The mam cottage industries are brass ware* 
gold and silver brocade and cmbroiderv, 
artistic wood work potterj jcwclIeTT ami 
guild And AibA' iWAv', A.W.il'v >]nr,!iiT!;; 

etc A number of industrial schools have 
beer established to improi e the designs the 
techmque and hereditary laethotls of work 
of the artisans The Industna] Reorganua 
tion Committee in this connection remark. 

‘ Their actual achieiements have, however, 
not come up to expectation thev have 
rarelj n«eD aboie in elTectuil efforts to im 
part practical instruction tno tlj to non 
artisan bov* The Fmponum ha* helped m 
the marketing of the artistic products of 
cottage Industrie* to the exten' of about 
Rs 2.1 OOO to R* 30 COO a year it ha* how 
eier, touched onb v fringe a! the problem 


(PagL 22 of the Report I The greate-t needs 
of the cottage workers are help and guidance 
regarding marketing and production and the 
provi<ion of guidance 

The Department of Industries must mam 
tain a number of expert* each re*pousihle lor 
the intensiie deselopmeut of a particular 
mijor industrj Each expert should stodv 
problenis connected \n*’h rLa«erch and market 
ing He should watch markets muntaui 
li\e contact with trade and diould advise 
pro*pecti%e industrialists regarding the loca 
tion of factonca the sire and tvpe of plju* 
needed etc A few major industries hke 
sugar mav be selected for such inteiw'e 
development It may al o be possible for 
these experts to advice the proposed Industrial 
Corporation regarding the financing of * 
particular mdostria! concern 

\n important dutv of «ucb expert* *houil 
be to collect technical, industrial and con 
mercial inform ition regarding the indost^ 
ID Ins charge and to pa«* it on to those engaged 
in the iiidustrv The sources of raw materid' 
the names of makers of machinery, a ‘•tadv 
of market* etc, should be t^e functions c 
«uch experts and there should be an fnaiusW 
Council with advisory functions to advise tM 
Department or the f»oveniment tepinltng t « 
industrial surveys which if undertaken olo®? 
*cientific lines are Iwund to be of n»nien»* 
help in the rehabilitation of the Trovn’^^ 

The question of finance for all olvscs o 
industries in the UP is of con'id'r® ^ 
importanre In India there i* ft feeling 
some quarters that lack pf finvi cial vccom®^ 
dation IS an important factor hampering 
in lu. trial development of the counfrr T ^ 
rAiwmr ■Stnndvapv aiv^- .V.wt iVV the n-*^ * 
of finance as mentioned on page* to 
of the Report r/ fAe lidtjii Raf /i"'? 
an; as below — 

(1) Ranks m India do not provide finanCi 
for block capital the Imperial Bank of lu 
being prohibited bj its constitution to grt 
loans to industrial concern* for capital e< 
penditure, by the limitation of ix month* o'* 
the iwnod of loins that niiv be granted m 
it and by a prohibition igainst lending mone' 
on the *ecuritv of indu>trijl aharvs o 
immnvabte propertv Even os regard* t 
floating capital secured bv liquid ® 
the banks in i«f on a 30 jier cent inargjo 
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(2) L'^sualh insist on a full -backing 

of easil} realizable secuntv for their loan's and 
take no account of the personal credit and 
intesrity of the borrowers This is m striking 
contrast to the position in England as shown 
bj the following quotation from Walter 
Leaf s book on Banking — e ha\f had some 
figuies taken out and I confess thev were 
something of a nonplus to me The\ reier 
of course to the loans ve make for cur 
rent business purpo «.s the) show that of 
the total number of lorroners no 'ess than 

per cent had their loans wholl) xinvecOTtd 
and a further 13 per cent sa\e onh partial 
secunty A further perusal of pages ITO 
and 171 "hows that this practice is genealh 
followed in England 

(3) The insistence of 30 per cent ma^in 
on advances assinst stoc] s and % still hmher 
percen*-age on adiances against stocks in the 
proces'. of roauulacture i« a till fuither hindi 
cap 

(4) The hanks are aKo ill eqiupped for valu 
mg the assets of industrial concerns and for 
judeiue the profitableness and soKencs of the 
concern The view, of the Bombay Banking 
Commiltee in this respect ha've be^n referred 
to on pace 271 of the RepO'ft '>/ l f luhai 
Banhnq Commit e 

(6) The industrial concern? are not sure of 
the renewal of loans to them 

(8) Complamta regarding racial discrimi 
nation on the part of the officers of the Tm 
penal Bank of India when con«idenng appli 
cations for credit have been alludwl to in the 
Report of tie limlittg Cti imiiee but it i 
difficult to sa) how far the) are correct 

(7) The rates of interest are generalK 
lusher than the industrial concerns can bear 
the usual rate of interest on banx loans being 
the Impenal Banir s rate and in some case* 
one or two per cent higher 

These facts mav also l»e apphii'g to conb 
tions in the U P and the U P Indnstrial 
Reorgamza^ion Committee in paragraph 111 
of their Report wnte about the necessity of 
loans for big industries as below — We do 
not accent the view tliat they (big Industrie* 
do not stand in need of financial assistance 
and can get all thev require from the cnstiftr 
banks 

It is thus clear that the existing facilities for 
finance supp'iel bv lianks for the va ion 
industries in the U P arc inadequate The 
government al o finances the requirement® of 
industries on the adnee of the Board of Loan 
Commissioners This method hav not been 
sumssiul actor hng to the findu gs of the 


' P Indnstrial Reorganization Committee 
ind on jvage 64 of tlieir Report thev write 
that the Boanl of Loan Commissioners should 
be abtdished The larger loans have been 
unsnccessful for the following reasons — 

(1) The government does not posses® bank 
ng experts and consideiations other than those 
of pure banking have to be taken account 
if in granting loans for industrial purposes 

(2) The Board of Loan Commissioners works 
under certain diffii.ulties an 1 di« ibihties It 
cannot thoroughly examinE ipplications for 
ItAUs and haa geiiLraUv to depend almost 

ntirclv on thi reports submitted to it by a 
tail untrained for the purpose 

(3) On!) tho e industrialists apply for loans 
vho cannot get them from banks because 
the publicity given and the detailed enquiries 
by subordinate officials often pu‘ off mdus 
cnaliat wbic thev get tired of the delays 

bat occur The appheants m manv cases 
refused the loan? after thev were sanctioned 
because of the arringemfEt® that bad already 
been made 

(4) Man) applications had to he rejected bv 
the Board because manv applicant® regard 

tate loans more as grant® than a® ^nancval 
raitsactioD® which fact has not added to the 
popularity of this svstem of giving loans 
The metlods of fioancirig co‘tape induhtnes 
n the province are far from satisfactory 
•enerativ a Dumber of middlemen intervene 
and finance such iudu«tcies The followiag 
ham of middlemen can he oh erved in the 
province 

(1) The consumer supplies the material to 
he arti an and the latter is paid nu piece 
»age s)stem 

(2) Itinerant middlemen suppiv cash or 
raw tuatenals to the artisans and obtain 
hoished products from the latter Most of 
the cottage industries are conducted on this 

pstem 

(3) In some cases the artisan works m a 
Karlhaia and is supplied with tools and raw 
materials bv a master aitisan while the 
latter mav be dependent on the middlemen or 
the large dealer or may be his own financier 
deabng with the public directlv This system 
w found ID shoe making irtistic pottery wood 
carving and «ilk and carpet or blanket w caving 

(4) The AnH^'anndar may not have risen 
from the artisan cla s but mav be i mere 
lapil^lnit investing bis savings in his business 

• Jl fuimture dealers m Bareiilv 

(5) The Karlhanailar mav he a emtraetor 
or snb employer dependent upon the lar^e 
dealer Tht latter suppl) raw materials and 
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collect the poods inantii‘»ctured b% the former 
with the Hhoiir of irtisaiis Thn tem 
pre\ai!i in the gota the lice, the gold and 
sihcr wire industries in Luchnovr and \cia, 
m the silk weaMiig in(lu«tr\ m Benares 
in the Durtie Mei%nng of A^gra etf 
(6) In 'ome ca«es the tleiler supplies ri« 
materials to the various ’branches cJ the in 
tlu tr\ without the intcr\ention of the har 
Haxai^ni finances and co-ordinates the \anous 
processes from hegiiining to end and di«po'es 
of the wares This fiS'teni is found in certain 
metal Industrie® 

The gosemment aKo grant® help to «uch 
industries and the following table s! ows the 
grant® in aid sanctioned h\ the Board of 
Industrie® the first “it items in 1D32 33 and 
the list two in 1933-34 — 

(U 

To the Ej-tern Electric IVorhs Csirnpore >000 

To tjie Swadeshi Lace Factory Lucknow 1 StlO 

To the Pearl Products Co , Oauupore i 000 

To the Indian B olo^cal House AUababa 1 I oOO 
For eTpenmentation for the benefit of the s 
potter of Rhuria 1 1 

To the Benares Indtutrul and Trade A® ocia 
tion 300 

To Bahu Ram Mistn of larrukbabad 300 

To Dr Dubes for gla®! espenoientaiion ' 000 

TotaL 2 4T2 

(.ooferatiie oeieties al o provide finance 
for fo'^tio'e Industrie® but no sta»istu are 
available on this point either m the Annual 
Report on the Working of Cooperative 
Societie or in the Reports j'«ued bv the 
Department of liidustrie® The total number 
of non agricultural societies their working 

capital and the usual rate of interest on June 
30 193’ in the T’ P are given below — 

No of societ cs tV orking capital Usual rate of 
(hxnjted) Ra interest on IrndiDgs 

"0 24 80 318 IJI"- 

’19 27 85 747 I->®^ 

It cannot be said how manv of them are 
real peoples banka but takins into view their 
small capital and high rates of interest it 
mav ®afel) be sai 1 that thev are not plaving 
anj important part in financins the cotta<re 
industries in the Province For Bombav 
Pre idenev Ih total capital of. such banka for 
the same \ear wa® about Rs 3’ crores 

Indigenous banks pUy a verv important 
part in the financing of vll classes of lodn tries 
in tie province and as the LP Ctnking 
Committee remarked the) possess wile 
knowledge and varied eTperience and the world 
would be the j oorer bj their extinction 


iNni sTRiVL Fix tx cf iv Other Cocxtpies 
A brief reference to the methods of induvtnal 
fininee in foreign countries should serve a 
^>od guide for us Special institutions have 
been established in other countries for financing 
industries and to help th* national management 
thereof Even in a countrv like England with 
, large iiilividual resource® with investment 
habit so inclined among her people and wi'b 
a well developed monev and capital market 
specialized institutions for industrial finance 
have been regarded as necessarv 
Eiglnnl — In England industrial enterpn e 
grew mdtpeiidenf of anv state aid or of f jieciaJ 
ized indu trial banks It was primarilv due 
to pmatt and individual initiative but the 
condition® ill which that countrv was inlus 
triafized were jieciihar She was sinimlarlr 
free from fierce competition and had becfun 
to eniov V large nation il surplus far in eice»s 
of the necvl® of her domestic mdusfrv Owing 
to the vast evpamioD of her couimi’rce and 
entrepot tr»cle the financial mechani m of 
I ondon had Iveconie ®o perfect that the dire 
tion of the fiuid re®ources of the countrr 
calleil for do «petial niea^nre®. On entering 
a period of large expansion the EDgli*li indo- 
tnes foim 1 an efficient mnoev market Siaet 
tha* time the conditions in which trade and 
industrv eoidd flotinsb on a pohey of 
fatre have not been present in an} countrv 
including Cnghnd In that countrj aW 
there has been a closer cooperation Iwtween 
finance and industrv, secured b} a 1 >oi!t acting 
as an ad\i«on and regulating medium between 
the two The attitude of unconcern that had 
been adopted bv banks under the remme of 
/«i»®e /jire tow ard» the actual internal min-a?^ 
ment of mdustrv in England was a crest 
disadvantage both to banks and to industncs 
A® a result special institutions as the Securities 
'lauasement Trust and the Bankers Indibtnal 
J\“sa*.hYai’cw«swt www AstaJJi-led to 

devise a closer link between banks and industrv 
Grrtunny — In Germanv and other countries 
which industrialized themselves ia*er than 
England the industrial progress has been 
latgel) due to the establishment of ‘‘P^^ 
institutions for providing long Term credi 
and other a® istance to industrial enterprese® 
The Gernirtn banks play a verv large part lO 
providing lon_ term capital TheV educate 
ani eneourai’e the public in investuKi their 
funds ir« inda tries and the) direct the capita 
of the investing class towards sound indn>tna 
und It akings The credit bank® of GcrmsnV 
gave a prominent place in their programme to 
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the promotion of ,oint stock companies The 
German in%estors do not participate m an\ 
industrial undertaking before it has been fully 
launched and the} prefer projects in which a 
leading banks has interested itself Mr 
■WTiale s book on Banking 1 1 h pages 11 12 and 
40 gi\cs enough information on the point 
The following passage taken from the same 
book from page 52 desenbes the situation 
apth — 

The banks attend an industrial uudcrtakin,^ 
from its birth to its deat'i from promotion 
to liquidation thet stand h\ its side while 
it passes through the financial processes of 
economic life whether usual or umisual, 
helping it an! at the same time profiting 
from it Even after the ^tar the German 
banks ha\e placed an important par* in 
financing the long term needs of industncs 
rhev haie used their foreign connection^ b) 
intenenig as members of toreign sandicatcs 
to float new indu tnil loans on the Futopean 
and American markeN 

Jafan — The Industrial Pink of Japan 
was founled m 1903 to finance Go>crnment 
loans to make adiances agamst Covcrnnient 
and semi government securities and also against 
other mhistnal issues Government control 
IB exercised through the Minister in chaise 
who oppoints the controller for supervising 
the business of the banl For pavment of 
dividend tlu approval of the Minister was 
required In the beginning the Government 
guaranteed dividend up to 5 per cent for a 
period of five jears The Government does 
not participate in the capita! of the Bank 
and it lends a considerable sum of monev 
ataverv low rate of interest I al o guarantees 
the capital redemption and interest lavment 
of the Industiial Bank of Japan loan honls 
if such loan aie floated in foreign countries 

Irelan 1 — The Industrial Companj of Ireland 
IS performing a verv useful fuurtion in the 
industrial development of the countrv The 
Government also has a share in the capital of 
the concern It is a s utable medium through 
which arrangements fur longterm cretlits are 
mide 

A study of the e facts leads to rettain conclu 
sions Firstlv private initiative alone cannot 
be adequate for industrial finance Secondly 
fcome special institution sep irate from com 
mercial banks is necessary to infuse a spjnt 
of investment among the pubhc Thirdlj 
that institution is patronised in some waj bv 
the State to enable it to be useful for the 
industrial development of a countrv 


PpOVIXt IVL iMitTSTKlAL CoUtOPATlON 

TVhat IS necessary is the establishment of 
i Provincial Industrial Corporation with the 
following functions — 

(i) Granting long term loans to industrial 

concerns 

(ii) Under writing or subscribing their shares 

and debentures 

(ml Taking long term deposits from the 
pubhc 

(i\l Lending idle funds to industrial concerns 
by discounting tbeir kills 
(\) Guaranteeing interest on the principal 
of approved industrial debentures 
(vi) The Corporation can also finance 
cottage industries throu«'l co operative 
societies 

ConHUiUou — The share capital mav^ be 
bout Rs *iO hkhs ui the beginning and if 
he public do not come forw ard to purchase the 
vhole of It the goveuiment should make up 
he deficiency This method of Government 
help IS better than that the Gov eminent should 
niarantee the div idend or repayment of share 
apital As m Japan the pavment of lividenda 
hould be subject to the sanction of the Finance 
Minister 

The share capital should be supplemented 
V debenture cipitsl which should not cTceed 
t the outset twice the amount of share capital 
f neccssiry the Government should offer a 
uirantce of interest on them This guarantee 
lav be limited to the first issue of debentures 
r to a certain peno 1 of currency of the deben 
ure issue The Government mioht if neces 
atv purchase the debentures as they have 
lone m some provinces in connection with 
he Provincial Co operative Banks Additional 
esoutces mav also be obtained bv long term 
leposits which should not be for le s than 
wo year® to avoid competition with joint stock 
banks The Covernment should be entitled to 
oe represented on the Direitorate of the Corpo 
ation during the continuance of their interest 
but the Government representative should not 
be invested with the power of veto in the 
lebberations of the Board The appointment of 
he manager should be subject to the approv il 
»f the Government Bve lows should beframed 
bv the Govcrnnient defining the conditions 
under which financial facilities may be granted 
to the industrial concerns to ensure the success 
ofthe Corporation The advnvabilitv of giving 
financial assistance in any particular case should 
lepend on the evtent to which the enterprise 
will be of benefit to the pubhc and wiU in 
crease the productive power of the province 
and piovide employment for its people 
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I concene it to be the dutj of owe who w 
honoured the request of th? Ro\al Societj 
of Arts to speahon tins occasion to nnke sure 
that he is himself in harmoin with the pint 
of that grett man in whose meinon this 
annual lecture was inaugurated ’ \nd as I 
have cho en to speak on a materialistic subject 
— the eeonoimc life of India— this testing ol 
oneself is all the more necessarj For I think 
It IS true to sav that a distinctive note of ‘iir 
George Birdwools creed and rhaiatter was 
his dissent frmn those "ho place too hi_h « 
value on mere material benefit fn one of the 
earlier lecture of this scries this point vas 
well broUg,ht out hv Sir Fdward Gngg when he 
reminded his audience how ^ir Georse Hirdwood 
felt it to be the chief error of the Fnehsh that 
they do not sufficiently distinguish b tween 
the prosperity of a countrv aud the hlu t\ o* 
its inhabitants and quoted his words Tha* 
men do not live bv bread atone is ouc of the 
truest farts of I fe in India absolutciv hid len 
from OUT ewes 

If there art anv who feel rnti al of mj 
choice of subject to dav I would wish to di arm 
their criticism at once bv saving that I greatly 
svmpathise with ^ir George liirdwood s view, 
and I hope to cstibhsh t^s m my treattneiit 
of the sul ject 

Now there are two quite separate ideas 
contained in the vuews and words which 
I have just quoted First ^Lat mere material 
wealth IS not what matters most and seiondlv. 
that statistics provuiig the wealth of a country 
as a vyhole do not necessarilv demoiistrite 
the well being of the mas ps of its population 
On the first of these I need sij little— it is 
so familiar an idc.v ^Vhile we vll accept it 
I am sure that Pit George Birlwood would 
have a.reed that a tertvin minimom standard 
of material eqmpment — of e/c-os Xopi/yia 
as Aristotle put it— is while not an end in 
itself a necessary condition of true happmes 
and that the general standard of Iivung in India 
fills so far below that minimum that then, 
can be no question that it is the lutj of anv 
Government iii Indiv to s'nve to raise it 
Let me not be thought to 1 chttic wl at has 

s Paper read before the Society of Arts London 
on March 8 193 j communicated by the Senetarv 
to the Sniefy 


been done iii the p.ist The dangers of special 
bouts of intense sitflenng such a* were earned 
b\ fanuiits have feen eliminated by the 
material iquipmeut which the British Covern 
ment h IS given to India — communicatioas at d 
irngition schemes — and by the perf ction of 
admiiiistmtive niachinerv, strengthened by 
lie preservation of the authority and credit 
of the Gov ernment The organization of 
speedy relief to tho«e afflicted by the terrible 
earthquake m 1^33 was a recent demonstm 
tion of achievement in this respet But 
although ID insurance against the«e special 
dangers has been created new dangers hare 
as I bhall hter show been imported while 
so far as the ordinary standards are concerned 
no one who has used his eyes iji Indiv— who 
has seen the mean equipment m the country 
side with Its im-serablv insufficient diet or 
visited the workmen s chvwls m a big indiistnsf 
city like Bombay can doubt for ft moment 
that therv is a vast practical task stjH to be do^ 
to ptowdsng the haiest mitivmum staudaid 
ofmatenil wed being ncccssaryforarcasonalh 
happy humanbfe I do not wish to exaggerate 
this or to su,,gest that the masses in Indu 
even though thev are so poor are necessani) 
more unhappy thin in the rest of the worn 
I feheve m fact that even as things are more 
absolute and intense human misery prevails 
amoiv' parti of the population in highlv indus 
triahicd countries which have suddenJr lost 
ill cU-ince of employment owing to the econo- 
inic ensis which has cut awav the foimdition^ 
oil which their life depended The 'MJ" 
simplicity of Indian hfe and its less imicriahstic 
background Lav e saved the people some of the 
Qiisery which has fallen on other countne» But 
whatever mav he the truth of sncfi comparisons 
there can be no doubt that there is immeme 
need for improving the standard of living fot 
the mosses of th“ Indian people — a nee 
which must be admitted even bv those who 
do not take an entirely materialistic viewo 
life 

Now I want to lurn to the other idea that 
figures demonstrating the wi ilth of a nation 
as a whole do not necessarily deuionstratc 
the well being of the individual comprising 
the masses, of its population This again rnat 
In rcjrarltd la i trite anl wellworn I'ci 
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But It IS an idea of inimen'e ‘Significance to-da^ , 
and I make no apoIo"\ for dewUing upon it — 
and, indeed, for making it the ke\iiote of a'l 
that I ha\e to «a\ It ma\ be an elementar\ 
idea, but its incorporation in mass psycholog\ 
and in the policies of go^ ernment* is one of the 
most significant features in the present world 
That IS the es'-ential significance of the great 
waNe of popular feeling which is now aweepinc 
over the Umted States of America, and which 
IS being interpreted in practical pohct bv the 
President which it has swept into power It 
signifies an insistence that the haman side, the 
human effects of economic processes and polic\ , 
are what matter that not tie production of 
wealth but its distribution is the more impor 
tant aspect of the problems that to da\ confront 
us all A very wn e man — Francis Bacon — 
wTitmg more than three hundred veats ago 
used these word' ‘ Abo^e all things, good 
policy IS to be used that the treasure an<l 
mone} s in a state he not gathered into a few 
hands For otherwise a state mav ha>e great 
stock, and vet stan e And monei is like muck 
not good except it be spread ’ How true tile's- 
words ring to-dav ' 

It IS diffLcnlt to resist the temptation of 
being led further along the path of m\estizat 
log all the'e modem tendencies and Lon the) 
ate at work m various countries — of exanumng 
this problem of the distnhution of wealth and 
of how it IS to be sohed without destroying 
the maehinaiv of production or the human 
motives winch provide the power to driie 
that machinery — for it is often forgotten 
that one cannot cut up a cake that is not made 
But I miut resist that temptation and relate 
what I hj>e to 'aj to the special case of India 
And, as to India, I may give the es'^ntial 
keynote of the ^^ews which I »hall Irs to 
deielop this afternoon bv sa^^Dg that then 
IS a great need for iiohcies which will imrea'C 
the material wealth of India, but that thew 
will be lalueless unles' thei also secure the 
proper distribution of that wealth, and that 
the greatest need of all is to raise the standanl 
of hving of the ma'ses of the people. 

In the title giien to my subject I hair 
indicated that I intended to make some icmcw 
of the past To one who has Iteen closeB 
associated with the economic problems of the 
present, it i-> a fascinating study to look back 
over the records of Indian commerce and 
finance to «ee what were the mam featu es m 
the trade return.' and public budgets of thi 
last 120 jears, to trace the development after 
IS'*?, when the British Goiemment officiiils 
took over the admmistratiou of India, to 


xaniine the effects of the opemna of the Suez 
anal, the results of the de\ elopment of 
ranspo’t, the jzreit adcance' that were made 
U't before the sr the ron'eqiienco' of the 
\Aar, and then the iiolcnt po't war oscillation' 
nd, li'th, the iinparal'eled (ollap p in world 
■ncea and the instabihti of currencic' which 
ignalled the cri«i» of 1929 from the results 
>f which we ate just beginiuuff — 'lowh and 
lamfiilly — to stmsgle upward® 

But I am afraid it is impo‘'ib!e in a lecture 
f this kind to trace out the cout'P of these 
Langes in detail for I should become imohed 
o a mass of figun o which cannot be followed 
xcept in graphic representation and the 
ecital of which would wear), son besond the 
■oint of reasonable endurance But I maj 
■erhap' \entiire to 'elect a ftu sample' of 
rade figures at lanous periods which wiU 
lustrate the great \aruttom> Thus for 
xample, in lfi49 Indi »’s exports of merchandise 
cere worth onlv CIS millions and in this 
'□till total the mam components were — 
Opiuo 3& per cent of the whole 

Indigo 13 percent 

Soger nsd caodv Ilf percent 

Cotton 1 1 per cent 

Silk 6tperi.eot 

ottoD alone out of all this list surMve' to-dat 
3 an important exjKnt The res* which in 
made up nearly 70 per cent of the total, 
ave dropped out ptaeticallv altogether 
Vnother interesting point about the 1849 
igures is the destination of the export' The 
mted Kingdom took 4'* per cent and China 
0 less than ^0 per cent As an lUu-tration 
f the importance of China it is interesting 
o note that even as late a» th“ Statistical 
abstract for India reco’-ds trade Mith China 
iDcluding Japan) How things are changed 
odaj' Let u« jump forward a generation 
end take another sample in 1872 The total 
trpwfv of {aerciJsdjse tdd hr theo tnerea'^ed 
TO £63 railhon-s Cotton, at just over one 
third of this total ha 1 become the largest 
export "^ugar and silk had ceased to be 
ippreclable items, but indigo »till remained an 
important element at per cent of the total, 
while opium esporta had increased to £12^ 
milhons sterhng in value and represented 
21 per cent of the total exports Jleanwhile 
new important items had come in gram at 
8 per cent of the total jute raw and 

* Some notes aod graphs which mav be of interest 
are given m Appendix I Reference may also he 
made lo Tie Econontc Decelopmenl of Indvi, by- 
Mrs ^ era Anstev (Longmans), and to India * Fortt^ 
■Trade Svnee 1870, bv Dr Parnial Ray (to which mv 
attention was called after compiling my own lecture) 
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manufactured 7 per cent '•ceds 4] per cent 
hide’! and sl»in<! 4 j'er cen* tea 2V percent 
let 113 now iiio\e forward to the perjocT 
ju3t before the Vt ar — takin" a fia e >ear aaen"® 
from 1909 14 Creat chances had a^am 
occurred The total exjorts had ..one up to 
fl46j millions The mo-^t important head of 
exports had now become that of gram pulse 
and flour at£30J millions this bemc made of 
— rice about £17 millions nlicat alout f Oi 
millions and other gnins ^bout f4 millions 
Jute raw and manufactured had liecome the 
next most important 1 ea 1 at £2® 3 millions 
Raw cotton still remained ser\ important at 
£22 2 millions though it repre ente 1 a smaller 
percentage than formerh of the total exjiorts 
Next came sted-. at £1GI imihona Hides and 
skins raw an! tanned at tndhons tea 
£8J rmllious an I a new entr\ into the list of 
important items cotton manuficturts (w'lch 
in fsct was mam)\ \dtn) about £8 mill nns 
Opium St £6J millions still remained an im|>ot 
tant item hut it ha 1 become hirch 4 per cent 
of the exports in tea 1 of 36 per cent as ui 1810 
I will pa 3 oser the \ears of what we must 
now regard as abnormal trade and prices wl kH 
followed the War— though one mast remark 
in pissiug that for the five vears from 1824 *’9 
the totil salue of exports actualh aseraged 
as much as £2no million and that in the peak 
veir 26 the s ilue of jute exports alone 
went up t * (2‘ millions and of raw cotton to 
*“1^ million — an 1 tome to 1933 34 the last 
lear for ihich full ficures are as itlable and 
w hi h n as be recarded as fairh t) pical of 
pre eiit otl 1 con litions Here we find some 
furtl cr ".trikmg changes m comparison with 
the pre war period The figure for the group of 
gram puke and flour which as already' 
noted was the 1 lohe t item m the pre war li«t 
at £?04 Dulhons has dropped far down and is 
onh f 8J million The mam reason for this is 

fna't w’uea'i 'nas j raiJnca'/n tiisapj>eaTcfl )rom 
the list whereas the pre war aserage exports 
were 1 300(X'0 tom aalued at about £94 
millions Rice too has fallen hcasals from a 
pre war level of 2 440 OCQ toa« aalaed at about 
£17 millions to 1 741 000 tons valued at about 
£8 millions The next bi^ change was in seeds 
from £16-^ millions to £10J milliois which is 
accounte ! for bj heavj falls both in quantity 
and value for rajicsee 1 sesamum castor 
cottonsee 1 and copra a fall iii value but not in 
quantity for linseed and lastlj as a balancing 
Item an increase in value and an almost 
trebling m quantity of the exports of gronnd 
nuts There was also a heavy fill in hides and 
skin while ojium for which the pre war value 


wis £6| millions has jracticallv disappeared 
from the Ji t Tute exports kept up fairly well 
the values being £24] millions as compared 
with £28J millions tlus covering an mcrea e 
both in qiiaiititv and v ilue for jutc raanufsc 
turcs and an increase in quantitv wath a fall 
in value for nw jute Raw cotton also kept 
up faulv well the quintitv being 489000 bj 
compared with 430 000 tons and the value 
being about £20 millions as compared with 
f22J millions Then there is one important 
article of export tea which showed an mcrea e 
both in quantity from 266 to 318 million ft 
and in v iliie from £9| milhons to nearlv 
£11 millions. This incidentals i* a ca'e 
where India is g,rcatlv helped bv her preferential 
po ition in the British market Laatlv I mu t 
mention an item of special sigmficance The 
exports of cotton minufjctures which at about 
£8 n'lilions had as f have alreadv noted been 
an important item in the pre war exports fell 
to about •'2 imllioiH and this fall reprr ents tV 
practical di'aj pe trance of jam exports for 
piece gooth exports actually increased Tbs 
in licatcs a move in one important field towards 
Indian self snjficicncv for the decrease in 
exports of v vrn is aceountcd for bv greater 
consumption in the Indian cloth nulls 
1 hop that I have not weaned 'ou with 
figures In quoting them I have had a swiial 
purpose which will become apparent beio'el 
have done hut in orler to conjplst® the 
picture I mu t also give a verv brief revieit 
of In ban import trade 

Here I ncid not trace deyelopiuents with 
such elaboration or over so long a perioil 
because the realiv significant developments 
are s mple ind have occurred mairJy do™'? 
the latest phase Irom 1849 up to the war 
one can trace a fairlv even and stead) increase 
in India s imports of merchandise supple- 
mented by a w ide mar ..in of imports of treasure 
4pdl(t and silverj fne wi'ffh oi w’ni’hi •>'xre-'V- 
according to the value of export*- of merchan 
disc that IS to sav the dealings ii' treasure 
have uted as a sort of cushion and tended to 
keep the levti of imports of merchandise 
subject to less violent fluctuations than the 

cx^iorts The stead) increase of imports unler 

all heads of mimifactiiied goods throughou 
the long pcriol from 1849 to 1914 was acco® 
pamed bj a gro vth m Incba s own industna 
production — especially of cotton goods— ana 
this double growth was made possible bv the 
continuous expansion of consumption b' 
far the biggest head of import throughout ww 
cotton piece coods which joroped from 
milhons in 1849 to £17] milhoas in 18i- 
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that it wci;jld b«* extremelv to allow 

this experience to ju ti'v an casTOpfimi nltr a 
lack of construct!' c polics for the future Npw, 
I fully realize that to those who arc m close 
touch with Indian conditions and who rcalite 
the great fall in purcha ing power which Indian 
culti'-ators have suffered m the la«t few years 
it may seem a yer\ surpri mg thing to sa% that 
India has heen comparatutlj fortunate I 
must therefore explain what I mem In tie 
first place I would remind sou that I am 
speaking with reference to a very broid review, 
going right hack to the middle of last century 
We mu t guard again-t hs'ing out sense of 
proportion upset bv the cataclysmic changes 
since 19'’9 and miut I fear definitely realize 
that the le'cl of prices and trade dunng the 
'ears from lf>24 29 with which we are apt 
to make comparison was entire!' abnormaL 
Now if we take the dc'elopments up to 1914 
we find from the brief review which I ha'e 
just given that among the items of cxj'ort 
which figured largely in the earlier 'ears imbgo 
was the only clear case where India lost an 
outlet for an important pro luct solely bcciuse 
of ex*ernal chanves — in this ca e the di co'et\ 
of s'nthetic dvee Silk and 'u^ar which 'ere 
important in 1®49 dropped out hu» onh 
because India increased her otb consumption 
The loss of the indi<ro trade caused a good <1 al 
of suffering at the time hat these effects 
were soon swept awai in the rising ti le of 
bnsiness in grains jute cotton and tea Then 
what do we find in comparing the pre war 
quinquennium — wlich represented a time of 
great ad'ance in India 'vith conditions to- 
dax ^ Opt n has gone but that is the result 
not of esternal changes hwt of the Go'ero 
ment of India s own humanistic pohev fl/rol 
has gone — and the case of wheat is hishlv 
instructive Primaril> India dropped out of 
the wo’ld markets as an important exporter 
of wheat because she so increased her own 
consumption — a testimoni b\ the^wat to 
unpro'ement in «tan lards of living — that 
she onh had an cxportalle surplus after the 
war in real bumper vear" But though 
that has heen the primary reason it is useless 
to Ignore that if Inlia again develops a large 
exportahle surplus of wheat — as she well 
ma\ do when the seven million acres under 
permanent irrigation from the Sukkni Barrage 
are m full bearing — she will not if present 
conditions continue be able to „pt hack mto 
the world s markets at a price level whih 
would be anything like remunerative to the 
great mass of wheat cultivator I shall 
return to th a igain but for the pre ent most 


coiitmiK? to tie tribe coiiditiousa& reioirds other 
crojs litfc is anoth r important article 
where quantifies as well ns values of exports 
have dropped heavil) «incc 1914 This is due 
JargeU tothe development of nee cultivation in 
other countries and owe must recognize that 
India has herself supplied a contributory cause 
for this became her pohev of making herself 
self supporting hs regards sugar has dealt a 
verv heav v blow to lava and forced Java to 
adopt rice cultivation as a substitute for sugar 
Taming to the other mam head J I’’ cotton 
and verf I have alreidv shown that the onlv 
serious fall m quantities exported compared 
with the pre war quinqueutuum has been m 
certain classes of seeds, while this fall has, 
as a matter of fact been partially off et bv a 
\<rv large increase in the case of groundnuts 
So far as jute and cotton are concerned India 
was still able in 1''33 34 to find markets for 
substantiilh larger quantities than before 
the war It is true that there has been ft 
hei'T fall in values compircd even with the 
prewar level and I shoull be the Iftst 
suggest that Indian cultivators have not 
suffered greath from tlie painful readjustment’ 
which thej have had to make hut there has 
been no fundamental disturbance m the 
economy of the countryside such as has been 
suffered b\ Java owing to her prepond^nt 
reliance on her susar industry or bv Cnilf 
with her lo s of her nitrate market nor hss 
India been forced to expedients like burning 
coffee ID Bnri) 

But if I have msiste 1 on India s comparative 
good fortune in the past it is mainly because 1 
"ant to draw the leoson that no automatic 
contiDiiance of *1113 can be reckoned on m the 
future Ynd this brings me to one of the chiu 
practical points 011 wluch I want to rai-e 
queatioiu< and stimulate thought It ■'eems to 
me that there are reasons for thinking that 
we mav have to alter all our conceptions a' 
reganfc, the development of countries hke 
Indix which are mainly agricultural and which 
throughout the mneteenth and the 
of the twentieth centuries have based their 
exp-oding prosperity mainly on jnereasing 
their production of piimary product* largely for 
export IVe maj have reached a definite point 

ofihangr Uptillthi point world demand had 

been in almost everv categorj contmiiouly 
expanding and this condition justified the 
policj — or perhap-. one should rather ^ 
Uck o* policy — of tho«e who encomugen 
wholesale development of pnman production 
without first assuring themselves that market* 
would be found for the proluets ha'^ 
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all of us been familiar Mith the oM E<x}ing that 
the man ivho made two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before could look back on a life 
of real achievement but now we live in tunes 
when this is not so clear, and when bo called 
“over production” is the chief problemin men’s 
minds la this phenomenon merely a tempo 
rarv phase, or are fundamental and pennanent 
factors at work * 

Now I recogmre that the present depression 
ma) in some respects be regarded as abnormal 
so tbit expectations of some reco%ery maa 
be jubtifieil I also feel ver^ strongly that 
m a world where an enormous paH of the 
population of all countries are not even ade 
quatelv fed, and much less adequately snpplieil 
w ith all the other eq^uipment of life it i' ndicu 
lous to talk of O'er production and that the 
efforts of all statesmen ought to be concentratetl 
on opening the chaimels for an increase of 
consumption I also recognize that there 
base at various stages of the world s past 
histor', been oeca«ions when economic 
thinkers have said ha\e reached a 

point of saturation ’ and have made prophecies 
of slower protrress in the future which have 
proved wrong The literature of the period 
of depression after the Napoleonic Wats for 
example, is full of such aloomy appreciations 
which fortunately have been tilsified There 
fore I make the ob3‘‘rvations which follow with 
a due sense that they mav be aud indeed 
that they ought to be, proved wrong Never 
theless, in framing a practical polic}, at least 
in the next few }ear« it would be mere bbnd 
ness to Ignore them for there are certain 
factors at work which unless Ikeij are ovatUr 
acted «)i sow way uAicA cannot at fre'ieni 
he fore^etn may alter the whole process of 
expansion of trade in primary prodnrfs and 
especiallv foodstuffs — which was the character 
istic of the period from sav, 18'^)1914 

Let mp trv to summarise the mam factor’ 
as I see them 

111 the first place there is thi present 
tendency of economic nationalism which i 
■emphasized in every disquisition puhlishest 
to dav on the economic position of the world 
India has been apt to look on this from hei 
own point of view — to feel that it is she that 
has to gam from this tendenc) hj taking 
advantage of her own vast potentiahties for 
mdustrnl development, and that the main 
loss will fall on the older industnalired countries 
that have relied on the markets of pnmarj 
producers like herself as an outlet for their 
manufactured goods But the case is not so 
one sided as this Othei countries <vm plav 
— 2 


the same game to India’s detriment Thus, 
to take one example, all the countries of 
continental Europe have, in the last few 
veais, adopted artificial policies for encouraging 
heic own wheat production, with very un 
pleasant results to the main wheat exporting 
countries, amongst which India used largel) 
to figure* and maj— as I hav'e already pointed 
lut — ^wish to figure again Then to take 
mother example, to which also I have alreadv 
eferred, India havingherself adopted a national 
elf sufficiency policv as regards sugar has 
ohbed Java of a great part of her outlet and 
forced her into nee cultivation to the detriment 
f the Indian rice cultivators Or to take 
et a third case, there has m the past years 
leen an intensive campaign notablv in South 
Vmetica and \fnca but also in Russia Greece 
nd Spam, for the development of cotton 
irodnction this development having been 
timulated not only bv the need for new outlets 
or these countries thcmsplves but also bv the 
I eed of the great cotton consuming countries 
0 be less dependent on the United States a« 
supplier, because of the difficulty of effecting 
layments to a country which has become a 
ri^litor and offers little chance of pajment in 
oods This stimulus to cotton growing in 
ither countries has brought new competition 
nto India’s export markets 
But apart from these changed conditions 
esulting from national economic policies m 
anous countries there is another change go 
ng on in the world which taking a more 
listint view may fundvmentalh alter the 
'ndian position — and indeed the whole rela 
ion between the primary producing countries 
II the one side and the iiidustnal countries on 
he other This is the fall in birth rates whicii 
s spreading tliroughout the Western world 
To deal with this full) would require a lecture 
by itself, and if there are anv who would wish 
to /oiYow up tils matter fiirffier I woui’cf reier 
them to a studv b) Mr A P Iveybourne in 
the Sociolori>cal Renew for April 1934 ® Let 
me take Great Britain as an illustration 
Here we find that, although for the nest year 
or two the aggregate population wll increase 
it IS alreadv practically certain that it will start 
before long to decline appreciablv, because 
tl e gross reproduction rate and still more 
the net rate, is already below umty that is 
to saj the births at the present rate are not 


* An interesting tabular forecast of the 
fntnre poptilation of Great Bntain is given in 
Appendix II 

P 
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reproflnfins; the c\i«tin2 i^opul ition Lore 
casts of cour-e iiia% l>c up'et l\ a marked 
increase lu the birth rate but tlis increi^ 
miiNt l>c earlj ind larje to pre\ent a decline 
Ba ed ou a continuince of pre ent conditiom 
the forecast is that from ’'•SO the og^njtate 
pofulatJOJi of Great Britain »uH betfin to 
decline and that it will haac bceit rcduceil 
from oaer 4r> miTlioiis m ISW to under 33 
niillioiis b\ 1070 and more remarkable stiU 
that the numherb Iielow Id acars o^-ase will 
ha\c been reduced from alaiut 32 milliom 
to 10 million' Great Britain is not alone in 
this teiideiico’ The mt re^oroduetjon rites 
of Germana France and Sweden have abeidj 
for same vean been below itmta and it i f irlv 
clear that all European cquntne^ in spu** of 
intensiae counter-camvJi''ii' such as are '•emg 
conducted in Itulv for example are dj 'ing 
towards that position In marked cminst 
to this the population of India ls increa mg 
steadih and as we know from thelast inuus 
India added to herself m the ten sear- frorn 
102l>3l 31 millions the eciujaaient f ifae 
whole population of France or Ifala 
Now what Joes this mean from India $ 
point of view ^ Throughout the i^ienod from 
1800-1914 as I ha\e fried to point out India 
was able to go ahead with all sorts of |lans 
for mtreaniie production for the export 
market without reckoning carefnlK whether 
a marker nouid he iomid There were of 
Course ups and doirns and at sometimes 
production ma) have gone too fast for demand, 
or conditions for particular commodities like 
indigo changed but broadia speakins the 
rising tide of general consumption supported 
b\ increasing populatioii and impruain«' 
standards of In mg m the rest of ihf »orJd 
alwavs came along to float the producers' 
ship ofl the shoals of temporan nia]ad|ust 
ments Now however for the reasons which 
1 Iiai'B erplamed it is hardlv safe to count” 
on this to the same extent m the future It 
Seems in fact that we must take acconnt of 
the fact that world trade ishke]> to be in future 
more subject to artificial control an ^ more 
static These conditions must react on India 
and all countries m a similar position for the\ 
can no longer count on the steaJv expansion 
in the demand for their products fiom titeat 
Britain and other industrialized countries 
I do not of course ignore that standards maj 
be raised and mcreast^ the eooSBmprKm per 
head so that there might be an increase 
eaen though population is decliniDi; but the 
amount b\ which the consumption of food 
and certain prunan uecesisifiea can be m 


creased must tend to lie limited Iroprov 
menta in standards of liaing will expre 
themsehta rather in greater consumption t 
luxuries and the eiolution of new needs 
Then there is jet another point to rememhe 
in the case of India In jnanv countm 
the mechanization of agriculture an I jit 
proaements m methods lia\e enorniond 
deepened production and increased the oat 
put per head This ipplies particJarlv t 
wheat India has hardia kept pace with ties 
developments and her corapetitne po«itio 
Iw' certdinlv not improve*! 

Now, sureU all these conditions create 
need for a much more consciou-Iv thought-on 
policv of direction bv Governments than wa 
necessarv in the past And on what line 
ought jioficv to be directed for India ^ Tier 
are manv economists and public men wit 
nationahst outlook m India to-dajr who ar 
ready with an answer to this question The 
will saj to me \ou irc telling us whatw 
have alwavs told voii — that it u a nustake fo 
India to rel> too much on het foreign tradi 
I#e( India develop her own mclustries foasozB 
ing her owu raw material and emplovnng he 
own people instead of importing manufacturei 
goods She will thus lo«e nothing m pw 
pentv and jrain greatlj id secuntv It js onl 
bv developmg her own industries b\ creatin, 
mdustnal employment to eupplemeat ajn 
culture tbit tl ere is « hope of raising ti 
stanJanI of life for the nlas^es of Iniha 
I would not, for a moment denv that there > 
much to be said on economic grouads w 
industrial development m India nor do * 
fail to sympathise with natiouahs* sentiment 
which resents for example India importing 
cotton piece-goods when she herself grows the 
raw cotton provides the market and ha' 
masses that need employment But I 
venture to say that the argument is not ^ 
obvious nor of such universal apphcabiht' 
that it can be otcepted without question u 
all cases and I aI«o venture to querv whethc 
action on these hues can really produce ai 
all sufletuig solution for the problem wiuc 
I have indicated Also I a ant to ecophasiti 
again the fundamental outlook which ’ ^ 

at the outset that alj the^e policies should w 
tested bv their effects on the happiness oi tw' 
masses of individuals that compose the ^pu 
latiou of India I hope that none of m 
fnciids in India, who maj read these words 
will misjudge mv when I --aise these queue 
anil aav that thej ate questions which even 
Indian should put to hunselt on these matters 
Let us trj to test out what this poher “ 
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'elf sufficicnc\ nirin'< Mliat would bo the 
results to tie apinri Itural producer-* Could 
Bin improved demand m 1 id a provide an 
outlet for the conimolitics which thej ate 
most fitted to produce * Now if there la one 
article above all others m the cw of which 
it dught to be possible to estibtis! this doctni e 
of self sufficiencv it is cotton — 'because it is 

1 ndva s mam ■{ loduct, while India herself vs 
the main consi ruer of cotton goods IVhat 
IS the position here* Indies productioi of 
cotton for the last ten vears has avenged 
5 340 000 bale-- of 4r0 lbs In the last jew 
the Indnn mill' themselves onh consumed 

2 150 000 bales of Indian and 2 tOOOO bales 
of imported cotton while ban I loom weavers 
etc were estimated to consume a further 
750 000 hales out of the Indian crop Inba a 
home consumption of Indian cotton tl erefote 
was 2 ''00 000 bales against a noimal pio 
duction of 5 340 000 On these figures India 
needs foreign marhets for about 2J million 
bale (In fact her CTports over the last ten 
vears have averaged 3140 000 bales) Now 
to tahe the last veai (1903-34) the Indian 
mills production was 2 '•45 mtlliou jards 
of cotton cloth while the imiorts of foreign 
doth were 796 million vard« Therefore even 
if the imported cloth bad all been made m 
India and aUo all nude from Indian cotton 
— which as> a matter of fact is har Ily practi 
cable because most of the importc I cloth is 
of a qualitv which requires longer staple 
cotton — that would onlj have addeil about 
27 per cent to the Indian mills production 
and therefore increased their con«uirption of 
cotton by ahouf this percentage say 650 0(X» 
bales So that India woul 1 still hive to find 
a market abroad for about 1 850 000 bales 
of cotton 

In the case of other crops such as jute oil 
seeds and tea the absolute need of foreign 
markets for the surplus now exported w stiU 
clearer than in the case of cotton In fact 
India cannot herself absorb the'p surpluses 
and if she could not sell them alroid millions 
of cultivators that have now pccialised on 
their production could not turn over to liter 
native products which woull enab! them to 
i support life on anvthing like the jn-sent 
standard — low though that mav be 

Rut it maj be 'aid that altliough the 
opportunities for profitable agricultural jro 
duction might be iliminished this would bf 
. more than ofiset bv the al sorption of agn 
, culturists la industrj and it is necessafv to 
, examine what are the possibilities in that 
d irection. 
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let us try to test out what the policy of 
dustiiahzatioii as already earned out has 
tiiallj meant There are difficulties in doing 
this b«.aiisp the statistical reeorls necessary 
f r the piiqiosc are sadly incomplete It is 
lute certain that there has been a considerable 
evelopment of manufacturing industry in 
India m the last few years In some cases 
for example the product on of cotton 
oth by the Indian rnills exact statistics of 
he recent great increases are available while 
part from these accurately recorded industries 
II of us wlio have live! recently in India 
1 vve seei evidence of the springing up of 
lall industnes of most v tried kinds \ et 
c have no reliable figures giving the totals 
at bv year of the persons emplnvel m all 
dustnes The census leports used to give 
ures of this kind but unfortunatelv the 
USDS machinery was not verv reliable for 
i« purpose and wl en we turn to the last 
port for 1931 we find that an industrial 
nsus which was include 1 in the reports 
r llll and 1921 has been omittel nito 
tlier* 

But 111 spite af the absence of anv reliable 
neral figures of industrial employ ment 
lie can get sufficient data at least to illustrate 
e points which I want to bring out by 
u'ldcnng tl e records of the large scale 
lustnes like the cottou and jute mills 
hich form bv fat tl e most important examples 
organized industrial employment — other 
an employment in the tea gar lens In the 
se of cotton there has been as I have already 
tcl an enormoii' move towards India 
toming self supporting Import^ of cotton 
lece goo Is have fallen from a pre war avenge 
t about 2 600 mi'hnn yards to 7 )5 million 
ords while Indian null production has 


* I am afraid that I may be mjself blamed ior 
ch s tor I »ee that one explanatvow g veil is the need 
for economy I can onlv say that if I had known 
tl at tl K pirttcular feature would be cut I shoul I 
have done my best to prevent it But I suspect that 
a more cogent reason was that it had 1 cen found that 
the ord nary census macbinerv was not a sat sfactorv 
method for collecting statistics of this kind If we 
turn to the tnore general classification of the census 
we find that the percentage of the population returned 
as employed in industry fell from 10 40 in 13’1 to 
10 38 m 1931 But then we also find that the pei 
entage oi those shown as engaged in domestic service 
has gone p from 1 45 to 7 61 and of those insuffi 
ciently described from 3 51 to C 03 while those 
employed in agriculture and the pro luctioii of raw 
mate^ las gone down from “3 15 to 65 89 A 
djfferrat method has in fact been adopted for classify 
mg dependants and it is clear tl at we cannot look 
to the census report as g ving rel able data for testing 
the effect of Tidias recent mdustral develojnient 
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increased from about 1,000 miHiou yanl-* to 
over 3000 millions (in 1932 33' accord* 

mg to the ofScial figures the actual increase 
oi employment in the mills as Ivtwecn 1913 
and 1933 was only about 1 000 (from 2*50 847 

to 441,739' Then agiin in the case of ]ute, 
the figures tell us that there «efe 6OO00 
more emplored in 1933 than in 1913 (276810, 
as comp.'red with 216 2SS) * The*? are i-ub- 
otantul figures but in relation to the 333 
milhons of India, or r\en in relation to the 
millions en<^ced in crowing cotton and ]nte, 
they are almost insicnificant Qunniitatis’elj, 
the result is but a ripple on the ‘■urface of 
Indian Ut- \nd what has the quditj of that 
result been t Let me put «oire test questions 
Tan it be said that the 160,000 additional 
«orkcr> In the cotton mills are happur or 
are e'en performing a hicher hnman function 
than the' would ha\e been if norking in the 
fields* On the economic plane, has it paid* 
The consumers of cotton goods are certainlv 
not getting these cheaper, for the Indian 
mdnstrc cUiias to need 25 per cent to 50 per 
een* import duties m order to compete «ith 
imported goo<l« Can it be said ** ith certainty 
that, il the extra purchasing power which the 
manufacture of these goods would hare c'en 
to outside manufacturing countnea had been 
axailahle to tho'e other countries for pur 
chasing Indian products both sides might not 
be better off * ft ould not 1 ndia on this b^-p© 
thesis have been alle to find more burets 
for tho^e ptodnets which she is 8r»etialh 
fitted to produte and would not even her 
cotton growers ha'e foimd a bigger outlet 
becau e at a cheaper le'el there noald have 
been a greater sale 0* corton good* ' These 
are pro'ocati'e questions and I am not 
dogmatizing on the answers to them * would 
not c'cn '-enture my-elf to give a final answer, 
nor do I dissent from the vieic that in the 
actual conditions the policy which has been 
-actmU/ tras 

inevitable But I do say that questions like 
these ou"ht to be a-ked by the Indian pnhhc, 
that the' ought to be clear on thc^e points 
before thej go further in the direction of 
protection and «elf sufficienc' , and that the 
practical workings of the protective schemes 
ahead} adopted should be examined as test 
cases most carefully for the guidance of fntoro 
pohcT Above all I mamtain that, in judging 

^ Or take another mdn. trr, m which lnili« jns 
reeentlv made heiseU quite ■srlf •tipportme the 
maDufactnre of matches The nambm em^oyed 
are rotmted m thoosascU and cot in handieds of 
tbonsands 


the i-^sucs what shouM wcigli most should 
be the well being of the masses of the peopb 
rather than the wealth of a few 4s to this 
last point, I must confess tbdt the thing which 
has sina's worried me most about sU this 
protection policy is not so much whether it 
IS economicalh the absolutely best come, 
but whether the iray in which industnahra 
tion IS being carried ont may not be doing 
gra'c harm to India by stimnlatiog the crea 
tion of huge urban induetnal concentrations 
on fteslern lines, inth all their evils of had 
hea’th and overcrowding To continue mv 
personal confessions, I alwaja felt that our 
policy as regards protecting the sugar manu 
facturing industrr, although, perhaps, on 
pnrel} economic grounds it was the iuo«t 
liable to critici>m, set had this advantage, 
that it created new outlets for the industfr 
of the rural population in increasing the market 
for cane and also that, so far as fictories are 
established, the«e have to be spread about the 
countiv side 

But I um aiitieipating observations which I 
shall base to make at a later stage, and 1 
niUfft return to mv man theme and attempt 
to pull together the various lines of thought 
which I have started It may be felt, perhaps 
that I have painted a very dismal picture 
I have maintained that, if India were to lo«e 
her mam export tuArkets this would bwe 
dLsaster to miUious of her cultivators and | 
have suggested reasons both for fearing that 
ID the future «he wiU be unable to count on 
her ex'eroal outlets expanding in the sameirat 
as has been the case in the past, and al-o wr 
anticipating difficulties in maintaining e™® 
tho^ esjxirt markets which she now has- 
I<asti}, I have suggested that the develop 
ment of mduatnes can offer no adequate 
«ub=litutes of employment for those who 
might lo'ie their profitable employment m 
agriculture if exports of agricultural products 
aud iiaJeven *9°** 
who are absorbed m industr} mav find their 
lot not better but wor^e than 'vhat thev ba™ 
hitherto experienced as cultivators of 

But the recognition of these risks and dim 
cnities by no means necessarily invites a 
pessimistic conclusion On the contrari, 
thev are recognised they mav be asoided 


Canada one of the natiiraDy richest coun 
tries in the world is witnessing Po'ert' m 
the midst of Plent} One tenth of the 

total populvtiou of Canadv is subservient to 
a dole — J^e Sdtw ^ssccin/t'>/i cj Conoaw 



Unemployment in India. 


By Dr D L Dubey, 
Professor of Ecottomics, 
Unemployment is essentially an econonun 
ihenomenon which requires economic resources 
oc its tackling The einl is pregnant with 
dangerous possibilities for the breakdown of 
the social structure It generates a spint 
of iatahsm, lowers the standard oi bving, 
tends to demoralise our young men acts as a 
drag on those already employed and encourages 
fa\ounti«m, jobbery and corruption lu the 
recruitment of further services The growing 
out of work conditions for our young intelb 
gentsia must mean a serious social menace 
and a decrease in social efficiency unlc'S some 
remedial measures are promptly adopted b\ 
the community in collaboration with the 
State, with a view to stop, at any rate to 
mitigate, this evul I ha\e never cared to 
collect pnemployment statistics, but I fre 
quentlv come in contact with dozens of un 
employed M A V and B \ 'a as well as those 
who have passed the Intermediate, High 
School, Vetnacular Final and other examina 
tions If the outturn of our schools can serve 
as an index to the growing conditions of un 
employment, I may state that when I appeareil 
as a candidate at the S L C examination 
Id years ago (in 1916), there were about 2,000 
candidates in all, whereas this year the Secre 
tary of the Board of High School and Inter 
mediate Examinations announces a n“e to 
12,000 candidates for the High .^hool eiami 
nation The contrast provided by these 
figures becomes all the more glanng when we 
take into cowidetation the fact that 20 -veais 
ago the U P examination included candidates 
from Nagpur, Central India and Rajputana 
IS well as a good number irom tligarh and 
Benares who have now been excluded from the 
purview of the Allahabad Board Unemplov 
ment is general and not confined to those 
aspiring to any special posts or entenng any 
particular professions It is found in rural 
as well as lu urban areas, it is found among 
those who have received gtneral education a« 
well as among those who have received some 
sort of professional training There are scve 
ral dozen workless lawyers, doctors, engineers 
teachers and others withiu mv small range of 
acquaintances The educated jobless people 
could be divided into two groups (1) Those 
that are wholly out of work, (2) Those who 


M A . Ph D (Lond ), 

Ueerul College, Meerui 

can get part time or temporary work, or work 
hat enables them at least to go on 
Unpkplovment not Pecuixir to Inths 
Unemployment among the educated middle 
losses H ohvioiish the result of overproduc 
ion in OUT educational institutions More 
chools have ojiened colleaes haie increased 
nd universities, have multiplied But the 
xpansioQ of education and the resulting 
inemploymcnt conditions are not peculiar to 
ndia It IS interesting to recall the fact in 
his connection that when the Nazis cauie 
o power in Germanv thev were faced with 
similar situation and the following paragraph 
aken from an important Bntish financial 
veekly describes the crude measures that were 
dopted by them about this time last year 
ith a view to discourage the increasing uu 
mplov ment conditions 

' >vrp Production IN German Universities 

‘ \ ‘quota’ for university graduates is 
encefortb to be established in Germans 
ihe Ministry of the Interior has laid down 
ba* m 1934 onlv 15000 scholars will be 
llowcd to qualify for admission to universities 
nd other p'aces of higher education and it 

further recommended that girls should not 
r-ceive more than lO^t, of the limited number 
if places allotted \t the moment apparently, 
II the opinion of the Nazi Party, the umver 
ities ,»re guiit> of gro«s overproduction 
The number of students rose from h3000 m 
1911 to 123000 in 1931 Production of 
ducated Germans ui fact has increased, and 
rlierefore (lo acco^'dance with both the princi 
pies ol planning' anil with fhe '5azi p'hilo 
ophv) It ought to be djimni’hed The quota 
plan 13 necessary, we are informed, both in 
irdet to enhance the dignity of manual 
labour and to reduce the excess number of 
uiuvezbity graduates who cannot find pro 
fes-ional posts A 'practical training is to be 
aalT>titut^ for that education in intellectual 
attainments which Isazis regard as a dis 
credited ‘relic of Liberahsm’ 

Check on Expivsion op Eudc^tion 

NOT DesiB«BLE 

Frankly, I do not agree 'vtih those who 
advocate the forcible curtailment of facilities 
for higher education in India The sous of 
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middle ind upper cla«';e‘- and if pUNsilife 
nl'O of the lower cla-'c® inu«t Iw ktp* at 
school or college in their bo) hood if onl\ for 
the "ake of gottinc a training or for character 
formitiou The a\era^e product of onr um 
\ei-«ities i*! far iuLrior to hi'i compeer of a 
British umMrMt% At schools the Jws do 
not learn much The\ cannot senenlu write 
10 pace-, m coherent language in llinili, 
I idii or English when thej conu out of their 
schools t half baked graduate after «ome 
triinini in buMness can at least be ron\crtcd 
into a serviceable \oung man able to under 
stand problems sn<l follow instructions Our 
si'iool education with its mrrow mnoe of 
training Inrdjj equips the voting men for that 
ti'k Unless the qualitv of our school ecluca 
tioii CQusiderabh improves I would not 
regard overcrowding m colleges nnd univer'ities 
as an eviJ to be warded off vf aW cost' I 
confc" that owing to the rapid multniica 
tion of colleges and universities, inrrea < of 
popular element iti their admnu'truiion, 
absence of proper equipment wuit offlnames 
npid increase of subjects lud departments, 
anvietv of teachers to maintain high per 
cent igi' of pvS'es in their subjects siid jobi err 
m the award of exvnntiersbips educational 
standards have det«norited to a certain extent 
in recent vears but I think it is i passing 
phase of the situation hut wc mu«t strongl) 
resist this tendencj 

RIoIVESS POP I MVEPSm >ff\ 

The question of making our voung men 
useful for buMnoss activitv is verv important 
In this connection I reproduce a paragraph 
from in 1 sue of the /'co/iwnisr {London) The 
complaint bv emplovers is often heard that 
univci'itv men have onl) loo genrrti -v 
training for bu^me^' with little adaptabiut) 
and less practical economic thinking The 
Department of Business Administratioo at 
tJie London School of Economics was abb^hed 
in 19^0 with the aim of providing a specialized 
university training for business It Jias the 
backing of important firms and was set up 
on their initiative it is controlled by a com 
mittee on which botli the biLsme^s and the 
acvdemic hides are represented and the 
\ationaI Inst tute of Industrial Pa^cholojjv Ims 
been vs ociated with the scheme ' nee its 
inception Now two vears of its acadeimi 
work lidv e been comi leted and the results 
, 'how that the traditional complaint of certain 
enipJo) ers bids fair to be unfounded it mv 
rate as fir as those universitj graduates are 
concerned who proceed to tale the Dejart 
ment s speciilizcd bu'iiiess i(.oiirse of one 


acicleniic vear after tlieir normal umver-itv 
training Encouraged bv two vcirs ex 
penence, tbe Department is now embarked 
upon a ne \ project for bridging the gvp 
between University and business A number 
of well known large scale concerns, stibacnbers 
to the funds of tbe Department, are prepared 
to sclert graduate candidates approved bv the 
Departmi lit, and to offer them definite and 
promi'itig ipjiointments at salaries fixed in 
advance if thev take, at their own model 
e'spense, the Department s »peciabzed busi 
ness couf'C for one jear At the same tune 
the Department wil! carrv on its work of 
preliminarv training’ and from the wav m 
which students who have finished this course 
have been engaged bv firm.' de irojs of rerrait 
mg trained men this ‘normal side of the 
Dejiartment’s activities should a«sume greater 
propoctions ts i kind of hai'on head^carten 
between the. umversitv and bu-ine^* 
Department 8 new scheme should meet wvtb 
succes' If Its success is no le** than tn* 

shown 111 the fir't two year* of the Deport 
nient’s work in other wavs the miivew 
and the world of business should be mcouTi 
grtJ'lv to extend the «cope ofthesvstem 
J think some eV|>enments oM >• mdar chsractrt 
should also Le made at one or two importaBi 
business centres like Cawupore m our prt^ 
vin-'e ] would also advocate the iiistitutio 
of short term cour-es for the traimuc of vow 
men for such line' of activitv as the 
Sion of agricultural farms construction wortw 
hvdro electric working miintenaiice of * 
counts and small Industrie.' 

Tpsimno tv t*JfP Lrrr E"Fvti'*- 
Before I proceed to define the scope for 
'further economic activitv in the proviucc 
de'iie to make it iinmi'takablv clear 
future opportunities for tbe emplnviucr* 
vouijg men wiJ' mosfJi an e m our 
areas for which our voung men oa a da" ^ . 
unfitted I could va) from m\ experience 
a numlier of )oung men that Ihiv ‘‘o 
generallv possess \ rural bus nor can tie 
put up with tbe condition® of rural life 
mj mind compul orj pinsical or 
training to our voung men i' nece".in betw 
' certsin ages Thev should be made to les^ 
camp life at least twice a vear, wieii t 
shoiihl move bag and baggage on foot 
their own arrangements for sta\ and 
required to cater for all fbeir requifcnieur^ 
unaided by inv scrvints Tins kind of tn'Or 
is practi'cd III Germanv under ' ecj 
conditions 
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ExP»^3I0^ OF ErOVOJfIC icnviTlES 
Fluids permitting we could lar oar 

hards to the eipar ion of n ninnl-er of activi*i*w 
snch the deTelopment of mrul commimt 
cations metalhn" of road- conrtrnc*ion of 
bndge‘« extension' of draina'^ worLs bmldm" 
of warehon-es and godowns, urban hoo. ins 
rnra’ recf'nstruction wort, injtallation of tnbo- 
well 'tartins of asncu’tnral cofottie- pre- 
serratiLrn of fniit^ dcTelopmen* of hvdro- 
electnc works exoloitation of forest re-'oarci*' 
nTer con-trrction erparLioo of co-operative 
activntr, e<tablL hnient of •'c^oo's m 
that are ‘’till wi*h.niit i-hcoI« salea and depot’s 
of modem fertilizer and asnecltnial macbi 
uerr, lavins of p'odcce tramwars a^ncnltnral 
ELirtetins mml 'ibrane~ e*c etc MUa’e 
reconstmetion work alon® if tak*-n no Mme-t 
Iv, can absorb nunv Tonn'* men includujs 
a? It doe' a 11*1"“ number of itenu «ucb aa 
«aru*atton commamc-tions wa'er aappfc 
medical relief p’opa'*aa(Li resinfmg conta 
;£ions and cattk disca •-« unproNement of 
crops nse of fertflizef' pte e'fation and 
remoTal of manure pit« btulditu ^rte* f r 
coB'eseed habitations «applc of folk alalt 
efaeutiDD, occa->iomJ con-olidirroa of hot lini* 
con.'efccTion of ideal hat'* etc etc I to 
inclined to think that with b-tter Craiucu: 
than »hat iber are tHe to get _cod manr 
of our peomi-inz Totnu men '‘oald b* abecrbed 
in Hindi and Urda jocnuli m ther coat! 
al<o taken a« pnrate seerttane- estate 
mana'Ters Catm sopermtendent* and a pv- 
feesional write's and preachers fj' 3 raie'c 
of oar ocitl organizations 

MacHl'VEPT o\ Hipe rcs'cPts*’ 

The ^tate mnit come ferward with a bold 
programme of active a.- is^anee to ottr •orLJe-*' 
toons men even thonnh "nch a coTir«c mishr 
xnvol'e It in a certain amoont of financial m** 
When* hvd'0-*4='Ctnc lievelopnieilt 1» * aTrm~ 
pLtee in some parts of the I mted Froncee- 
the State conid well enab’-* toot'* men to 
take electric mote's on the hire-pcrcha'C 
s'”stem on sacb teTus snl ccndrti '.-s a m."*i 
be stanLirdized one® fj' aD fo- the .jko *»* 
startin" =n h •’impfe op'-ca'ion. a- Eoar 
milliiirr nee-hn iing bon"-"Tn’m‘' oiI-ern.h 
inn, cane-pre««inz rab-mahn2 coTon jnmnj 
woo«J sawtaa hcr*ierv wafe' [if-in" redder 
choppinz bnck powdetinz etc etc I iird“t 
stand the Jac^t'-M* tio emn~-ct soppli"- 
nu'enaL to worke's on the p ece-aa_e «Tsteni 
an ’ imdef*akes to •h-K th“ fim hed p-od'-cr 
a* Its own r’k. llanv sm-tl! indc-'n-* eon’i 
pTi>*p.-r in the coanTr if the n. k of findin* 


nt a marke' fo" commrdne.' cotill be “Euf'ed 
B to the «honI'>-'s of the '•rate m India as 
roll at anv rate for ome tun“ to come, 
t leas*" IB the ca-e of S few seln^twl IE Iti-CnC' 
oat are smarted nnde* the neiv armaS'^ment 
Fimncz 

Finance i, the pivn' on wEch the who’e 
nJofovEient machinerv move ilopev firs* 
loaet ner' menev lis* m Err no hic_ can 
e done fo' rel e'^n~ cnempI'''-Tr nr vi Loir" 
lonev \IE tbe f-vi lenee t„k n a e memo- 
mda pr<.pa*vd all the r^ r?.m enla'iOTs 
la le an ! all the eb eme- d vL--d wi,! be onlv 
ortb the pAper on whi h t"! e a’-c wnfen 
nit's -ome one -om whe'- i* nllmz to p’o- 
'be finanee f-otn * me -oerre Jf ne'- can 
meonto^i h»n' f p'’“»re in ec-men’"* 
3> tiVpaverH P‘'kr* t ilV pot [>123 C’ 

. a comtinaten ef h— » onree? I ta'^e 
o'Le»l on* tha' an -ire^ii ar>» of R 1**0 
If provide emr! -m-n' t or- edaeated 
"d another hmf-eiuea-d v/nnj man Ac 
filin'* to th'« e TELi e a '■r'*“ of rup'*'* can 
-ep cmploved J* ‘ ' * ’ vr i^ r m-m an I ten 
•or-s two lakh v.jan_ m-n Mol iplnn. the 
t £zTm» hr th* namber o* c’emb-*s le e* b 
•ead wiane, * f_mj’ t n in - 

.m of teacrores of rupees Can he be f ^ol m d'cc 
lins tivelih --i fo tea Lakb« * perw l Tec* 
not riach 'Cop- fo* mone omin* re* 
aTT or betrg ra -d rv mean.' r* alii ijnsl 
^tiot. and / pnvar- inve3*Etr > hoald 
cciooraeed bt all rf- or*- it e ceac. a' 
e coQimaal ot the »»c.v-rtzn nt Ecr ’"h.® 
ate will have in anv ra e to raL-e moflev bv 
•-aai of learn If the i.oiemm nr of Icdu 
3 ar*-acze fer ^ch divane^— a a cheap ci*e 
tn'er^*" toflanz b-'ter c h-rwia- we ‘honki 
nve to ge ocr ha’e o* the prri-veL o* the 
O’* Ofi^ce Savin''" Banks an ’ rh- f er*i 
at*-* A arp-il to the r-vmmcm'v 

oia'inz cn*" that t'e fnmL V»-itiZ c. —i 
- the fe[i*-f o 1-- on mp*0"e*i will CiL-zlv 
ccract a lir » amoint o' monev ftrm th® 
abke wtthict mcch ado Th® *e'vt‘'e o' 
ledebt '•hsoll te pro*nde.t on" o' tc; a epe-’ml 
ab ec. ion from *?oven:mer rf India 
o le- A’»a ed fo* wTeni' ovEieEit r-Lef wo'is 
) an anna..! fend p-cniJs erea e,} b the 
Local Covetimer'' fj' makin" contriver on to 
h.“ »te!t ’’-me- of the-e wo ks (e ea-*Tnz 
rends like the Famine In^aran e J-cn^ and 
e R Aid i c-nd and finaFtv (<'; the re"am 
f***!! remcs.e'»rive nnl '-aViEz« and income 
f iEVre«e- leeeivpri on loan, an"* ad— _ni:« 
The above inz “«*i ns f j* th® p’lVL. on of 
Pnance bv the ^ a'e do no"" imo^v tKa* la eve-v 
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actmt} tlie State shoiild directh taVe the 
risk I think it would* be well to set up some 
•sort of a Financing SjTidicate or Corporation, 
rnn more or less on commercial lines who«* 
losses of working to a certain extent will be 
borne by the tax payer 

^;^FMl>LOYSIE^•T ReUEfTV'ORKS 
If it IS really intended that something sub 
sfantial should be done with a view to provide 
increasing opportunities for the absorption of 
our men we should ha\e a Proanncial Pexelop 
ment Comimssioner of the inexhaustible energv 
and ^ crsatile genius of Mr N C Mehta ICS 
He should draw up schemes of expansion as 
iiell a« have them from others He should 
ha\e a representative advisorv conmittec to 
as'i t him which should meet penodicallv 
Funds mav be voted by the Legislative Council 
for the actmties of the Development Com 
mcNiioner ev^iwmicftfnj iKta^ subject to fAe 
geiierul supervi'orv control of the Fii ince 
Department This officer a activities should 
be free from the red tape roo^ine If he has 
approved of a scheme and arranged for its 
finance he should have complete freedom 
to choose the most suitable and expeditions 
maclunerj for its execution He mav use 
olfic.Ml machiner} or unofficial igencie-- he 
maj get things done by tnimicipalities or 
district boanU or b> Govemment depirt 
ments The departments of agricultur<. eo 
( peration land revenue irrigation j ubiic 
work- forests — all can prove serviceable and 
I clplui to him 

I ^ElIPt01ME^T BtTE/DI 
Me must have a fair knowledge of the 
magnitude of the uuemp’ovment problem 
befutc we ictuallv proceed to determine tlie 
steps for its rehef I think in all big towns 
there should be an iinemplovment bureau 
with a Don-official secretary and one or two 
clerks with a view to maintain i full and 
complete record of the extent of unemplor 
ment lu their respective areas The!>e bureaus 
can connect the employers and the unem 
ploved If some Government departments 
are pleased to extend their patronage to the 
buieaus the latter will have a reco<Tuzed 
status and can be helpful in finding work 
at least lor a small percentage of those on the 
rolls IVhen the development programme is 
undertaken the registered unemploved should 
be gradual]} given opportumties for work 
or for receiving training The buxeias should 
constantly keep themselves m touch with 
expanding departments and largc'scale and 
Otler emplovcrs with a new to explore the 


ivenues of eniplovment for their tegi'>terfJ 
nnemplo}ed Such bureaus can be sj>ecinlh 
helpful in finding out temporal jobs for 
young men 

Marriage and UsEUPtOYitEvr 
Mamed life accentuates the miseries of 
nnemployment and it proves nunons to our 
voung men ilauy mamed Toung men irko 
•a a state of single hood, might be wilhng to 
accept a low remnneratioQ or be prepared to 
go to distant places in order to make a «tart 
m life, are now deterred from doing so onlr 
on account of domestic worries faniili at 
tactments and other lespoiisibilitifv I 
^tronglv feel that everv citr and town m thi* 
coiintrv sbould have its \nti Marnage I,«gne 
With bundreils, nav thousands of voung men 
as members determined not to marrv intil 
tSev arc estublished in life In nunv ad 
'aticed countries in the world marriage has 
Hot onlv come to I>e regarded a- an jwlivndua! 
but also a coromuna) aff ur Mamaoe 
eiiys Bertrand Ro»sell, ‘ rs regulated bv law 
and i« regarded as a matter in which the 
Community has a right to interfere There 
are two que-tions to be isked in regard W 
anv mvrnage svstem, first how it affects tb* 
development ind character of the men *0“ 
womeu secondly what is its infiiicnce t® 
tie propagation <iad education of children 
M ithin marriage the expense of children 
to contmuallv greater limitations of 
The limitation is greitest among those who 
have most sense of parental respon ihihr) 
and mo«t wish to educate their children vrell 
since It K to them that the expeii'e of chd 
most severe The economic motive *or 
■iinitiug families has hi*^herto probahl} btcu 
the strongest It is extreme!} unfortunate 
thvt ID this late boor of the d»y, eugenic 
‘Ocial or economic considerations do not m 
the slightest degree affect the growth of faini 
lies and the number of marriages in InaJi 
A few vevrs ago the Board of High '''bo® 
and Intermediate Education, AUahaba 
passed some sort of regulation prohihitiC2 
married }Oung men f'om appearing at tn 
Board s High School Eianunation I tlu“^ ’ 
la time that the provisions of su''h a r^btion 
Were also extended to candidates prepare 
for tlie kernacular Fmal and the Intermediate 
Examinations In mv opimon some !>oft o 
preference should bt, given to nnroameu 
young men in the award of prize* fretobijA 
BCholatships stipends and other conces. ions 
u-sually granted to alumni lu their educational 
Uistitution* 
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QtTE‘STIO^'J OF IIirnER Policy 
There are several questions of broader 
polic\ with an intimate bearing on the whole 
question of the employment of educated 
Indians I propose to condne mv remarks 
only to a few of tho o aspects (1) Rapid 
Indianisation of superior civil and nulitaiv 
services (2) Abolition of sinecure offices 

(3) Stores purchase policv of the Government 

(4) Invitation to foreign firms to open branches 
in this country in a feu non competitne 
industries 

Rapid India M2‘Tton of C & M Sepvices 
The slow process of Tndianization of ad 
mini«trative defence transport and other 
services involve very great injustice to our 
promising and talented )oung men How 
long are ue to wait for the day when we shall 
be holding a larger proportion of those services* 
Abolction of SrvF-rnsE Offices 
There are mnni sinecure offices in the 
existing adminitrat^e machiner\ I ssk a 
feu questions IIou man) higher po»ts were 
abolished in the Oovernnient of India when 
80 manv functions were transferred from the 
Central to the Ptoyincul Go\etnments * 
after the llontforl Reforms* The two piece* 
of tenancy legislation considerabU reduced 
landlord lersuf tenant litigation in our pro 
Vince ^Vhat staff was. reduced as a resnlt of 
those conditions ’ \ huge mileage of toads ua 
tran-ferred from the P W D to the district 
^boards as a result of the recommendations of 
the Public TVorks Reorganization Committee 
What retrenchment lu staff took place a 
result thereof * Why can t we abolisl 
Superintendent Engineerships * \th) cant wf 
do mthout Divisional Commissioners if the 
Sladras Preaidencv can manage without them 
without loss of efficienfv * Aholi h a Commit 
sionership an 1 jou cm employ CO graduates 
do awav with a superintendent eneineer and 
you can absorb 40 vouii" Indiai elinimat^ 
eaib Deputy Supennten lent of Police and 
you can find opportunities for the employment 
of 10 out of work hands The post war jiobc 
of the Govemuent of hiirdemng the com 
munit} with more snd more taxation simnlv 
for the sake of refainin-, the exi ting services 
has been ubsolutclv ruinous and unjustified 
I welcome add tional taxUion if you provide 
more services to the commuiutr I am dead 
opposed to it if Its object is 'imply the re 
tention of the evistu inert paraphemalu of 
the costh governmental machinerv 
Stopes PnpcnasE Policy 
The way in which the Governinent of a 
countrv makes purchases of its requirements 


xercises a great influence on the development 
f its industries 4. hiuh official of the ’'lysore 
ovemment once told me m Fu'hnd that 
hey had speciil instructions of their Govern 
lent to buy all their stores locally if the same 
e«* available m the State even though the 
aipe were slightly infenor to foreign material 
rhe patronaj,p of the State sometimes mam 
atos very big industries going To the best 
}f my knowledge the steel industry secured 
a foothold in the country on account of the 
'>tAte patronage during the war I remember 
ftw vears ago a German firm secured 
rder of the Indian f overument for riilway 
natenals instead of a Birti«h firm tliat ususllv 
^sed to get It previoublv with the result that 
latter lost two thirds of its aniiutl custom ’ 
think pubbe bo lies in India are the greatest 
ispensers of patreua e even as ’•egards the 
ufchase of material 4 chnnpe in their 
oficy meins more opportiuuties for work to 
nd an« 

oVCESalONS TO NeU FoREIOV FvtEKERISES 
4Vhen *1 wave of patriotism u ninmng high 
n the country mv next suggestion will sound 
efy fantastic but 1 must use this opportu 
it\ to put It before the public I atronely 
pel that a few forei'^u firms should be granted 
pecial concessions with a view to get establish 
d in this countrv Alachinerv n akers motor 
niamifacturer cvcle producers are a fee 
Qstances in point The t firms should be 
pucially require 1 to emplov and train votmg 
Indians in the various processes of manufac 
uces Thi> system will open out a vast 
n,ta of opportunjfies for industrial develop 
nent and consequent increase in employment 
ojiditious for our young men 


PpODLCTION OF 4\ESLTH IN BfNGAL 
(Cc« I rfe I fru I J fije 2^2 ) 
over what is needed to maintain life So 
payment of taxes may ordinarily he expected 
to be proportional to the av \ilable surplus of 
production over consumption and to jopula 
tion The Hindus pay at least 80 per cent 
of taxea and thev ne 45 per cent of the 
population therefore — 

the available surplu-s m the case of the 
Hindus to the available surplus in the 
case of the lluhammadans 


»e the available surplus in the hands of 
th® Hindus is about 5 times that m the hands 
of the Muhammadana 



Production of Wealth in Bengal. 

By Jatindra Mohan Datta, M Sc , B.L 


The late Sir P^^^ is Chunder flitter in his 
separate note to the Memorandum suJmifttd 
bv the Bengal (Joaernment before the ‘^imon 
Lomml'>•^lon estinnttd the Muhammadans 
contnlmtion to the protinnal rcseniies at 
less thin 20 per cent of tixts m 1 en^il 
This in Sir Nripinilri ^ath Sircar 

in Ins Bengal under the Commiind Vw ird 
ind Poona Pact is o of the simc new 
This was in 1932 

No Aliihaifiniidan has challenged the e 
estimates But tla\ Ba\ tint the direct contri 
bution of th" Mubanimadans to the »tatc m»\ 
be 15 |>er cent or “’0 per cent it m noi bO 
with their i h *cl contribution Tie Uimlu 
Eamindir mi\ pa^ tbe land rtxenne direct 
to the Coicnunent Imt it is the Miihamma bn 
tenant who jrodiuts the igricultnril we Ith 
and pajs him t! e rent wherewith hi piss the 
Ian I retenue ultimatelv it i flc 

iloiammadaiis who pi\ tl Und resenue — 
It nidj be tl at tlie\ pn inbrectlr \nl is 
ther form 5o per cent if the popubnon 
their viUrcct contnlution to the coffer of 
the Ptste cannot be le«s than tl eir popubt on 
ratio 

In tliesp argument> tbe Mulammaihns 
loncentrate maiilv ujon agnculture as if is 
in dffT ulture inainis tint thc% oiitnninber tiie 
H ndus The\ do not take into account the 
function of tin. Hiii lus in the production of 
wea’fh Take for Simple the juvment of 
inccin c tax The number of Muhammadan 
issHb.ee3 in Bengal is f.ome 12 percent oiiK 
and the' pay onls 3 per cent of the total tax 
In earmim the income upon which he is as&e^'icd 
the Hindu has to work Suppo e the Muham 
nudsns produce rice in a gt'en region the 
Hindu trader goes there piireha cs the nee 
JiVer grern^ Aiiir aJjanevs ur /doKr/r fo ?pfti 
him in producing the 'er> rue Iramiports 
the same in boats or lorries and retails them 
He makes a profit and onjo's it not became 
the Miibammadnn ciOti'ators happen to 
pro luce nee and he happens to be the Hindu 
but becau'e he is enterpn ing and prudent 
and emjlo'S his brains and capital in short 
because he works hard in earmng the income 
In estimating the relatnc prodnction of 
wealth in this was we shill base to appraise 
and value tic different forms iij wluch \ lalth 
IS produced The tisk js a diihrnlt anl 
bborioiLS one an I often there ma\ be 
scop* for differeiicps of oj inion Tl is 


rcmindii ils of an incident Me were vcsifiog 
a technical school in Bihar, and met there a 
lengtli Hindu and a Bengili Mubmimadan. 
The Superintendent to phase us asked tke 
hots to minufactiire whatever thev like W 
vnthin the time we will be there vi iting anJ 
inspecting the institution At the end of our 
\i it we found the various little things pro faced 
be the Jk>v« Is Bemrdees we were naturaffr 
interested in what the two Bengalee hovJ 
produced »i distant Bihar The Hindu has 
produced a nice railwav kej, and stamped it 
with the initials of the Institute the Jlubam 
madan has prodiiceil a p.iir of pinchers and 
stampel it with his orn initials Me discus ed 
over tbe matter and found much food br 
reflection The market price of the key at that 
time was 8 as that of tbe pinchers As 2 
and pies 0 or A« 3 the quantitv of rniterwl 
u cd in one was ten. tiine« that m the other 
even in the stamping the Hindu ns thinkif® 
of the good name of the Institution while the 
Muhammadan waa thinking of himself onlr 
There maj be differences of opinion as to tlie 
relative merit* of these two boi' and actually 
there were 

To avoid all controversies over the lebtive 
worth of different species of work vre shall^ 
assume that there is no difference m the aiuonnt 
and ijuaiitv of work between a Hindu and a 
Miihammidan and that all forms of work are 
of equal worth The Hindu Acting 
Imtice IS doing work of the saiiJc value a* the 
Muhammadan convict whom lie has sentenced 
to impnsonment 

III Europe linenca and Japan th** 
vrorking age is taken to be Iietween 15 and bO 
In Bengal we mav also take the same pcncd 
the iraw.U.W" .ftvr .uxtf AtJ^' doe* 

it tally with common eiperieiice but 5o the 
usual age w-hen oue mav retire from public 
services la sail to be fixed too earlv and fixed 
for the benefit of the Europeans in India 
who e health deteriorstes rapidlv m the hot 
tropics and to \hom somp latitude -hould he 
given to anlimati e themselres to the cold oi 
their home land in old age after a loug ^ 
joum lore The High Court Judge work* tul 
he L* 60 and m the M’hite Paper the age of 
retirement has been raised to 62 

Ee* Us now try to ascertain how many 
Hindus an 1 Jluhammadans there are of 
working age The age di tnbution of the 
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Hindas an i tb-- ilah.*niniadan of in 

1931 are ^ven bclov — 

ije DiHnhutwn 7 er 10 OCiO r/eoc/ 

«<’j- a> d f/fT'ii • 


Jlales Females 

JItisbtu Hindu Age-Pcnod iln-lim HuKbt 


1 o9S 

1 4*1 

1 264 

1 3*6 
! "42 

1 114 

0— 0 

0— 10 

10— 1> 

1 06 

1 40* 

1 ‘•*> 

1 464 

1 "04 

1 0*6 

4 333 

3 68* 

0— lo 

4 380 

3*64 

310 

3bl 

Over 64 

269 

404 

4 613 

4 043 

or Dependants 

4 619 

4 16S 

5 3a* 

5 9o 

Woaaiss 

0 Sal 

a 83* 


Now the iluhamma Ian maIe-» form N4 tw 
per cent of the male popuJatioo and the 
iluhammidan females 54 79 per cent of the 
population Tibin* the Hindu to b« svnonx 
mous nth the non 3Iubanimadan which 1 
veri 11 ar the truth in Bengal we can find 
out the relatire number of Tluhammadan an 
Hindu male and female workers 

The relatiTe proportion o( Huhammadan Hiodo 
mate workers 0 3 * x 54 09 5 9o* y 91 01 

)S9 60 2 3 4S6 anil that of «h» female worker' 

5 3olX«>4"fl SSS’ X 4o •’1 or .93 181 “63 66a 

Human energy 1 hyfommon consent fise 
at 300 foot tons duly for a man and 200 for 
a woman Mulhall Let os therefore 

take that the unit of wealth proluced bv 
female to le two thirds that produced he 
male 

Hence the relative units of wealth produce 
by the Hindus and tie Miilnmnia Ians stan 
Ihu'i — 


Units of Wealth 
produced bj 
Vales 
I emales 


Hinda Muhammadan 


2"3 496 
X 263 60 j 

= 1 T " 7 


449 ■’63 


4So2I4 


Or in other word out of lOOOO nnits of 
wealth produced the "ross production b\ th 
Hindus amount to 4^ G per cent and tha 
b\ the AIul airmidans to 24 per cent 
Now Bengal is a poor countr% The j 
cnfila income in InJii is the lo\e» m the 
world Pethap it is decreasing as the follow 
ing table taken from C Findlay Slirra 
Poiertj ni I Kiidjil Euiio P offer » 1 
li ha goes to show — 


Year Pcrcajila 

income S 

W*! o'* 0 

19»2 42 3 

1923 44 '* 

19’4 43 7 

19^0 48 1 


\esr PerM^iii 

income S 

19'C 4'> 0 

19’7 SS 8 

19*b 40 3 

1929 39 8 

1930 40 3 


Average for Aveni'^ for 

S Tear* 5 veais 

wn «o) 46 00 (I9’6-30) 40 24 

Incl this before the full epect of the present 
■conotnic depre ion could make itself felt 
The Bcu-'a! Procnucnl Eanlon. Enqmry Com 
mttee e-tiniatel the avera«'P debt per faimh 
o be about Rs La The Cen u ‘'upermten 
lent 1931 e timate the acera^e indebtedness 

A car later to ha\e inirea ed to Rs 181 per 
arniK The incrca e i about 3 a per cent 

All thu indicate that of the wealth produced 
imoat the whole i< con jmed in mamtaimng 
be mere man uing the terms production of 
ealth tnd man teinnee in t broad and 
oo«e «eiise 

So far as production of wealth i« concerned 
here is difference between a male and a 
emale but so far a consumption is concerned 
here cannot be an\ differei ce lie 'imount 
f food required the amount of clotlung reqnir 
d for protection on 1 for mode t\ the amount 
f labour required for erectin'* a shelte*' against 
itn and «ud are the same for 1 man aud a 
Oman Further at certain period m the 
fe of a woman owin® to biolomcal ueccs.itie« 
he consumption 1 greatest a the time when 
er powers of production happen to He the 
>west But for «iniplicin s sake we lia\e not 
nade an\ deductions on tl is ac ount ^0 the 
ODsumption by a working man mi\ be safely 
aken to equal to the consumption be a work 
ng woman 

Now a few words as regards consumption bv 
lependant It ras\ le thought that the 
onsumption b\ the dej endant^i must be 
mall but in realiti it cannot be so A 
mere infant ma\ not require an*- clothing 
maj not require anv solid food but it requires 
additional warmth it requires additiontl milk 
and bv makin., its mother cea e work for 
ome time and throw in" the household burden 
on its father and thus compelling them to 
work less is consuinii g wealth in another way 
Then there is the ca«e of older men and women 
over bO The% require additionil care and 
protection Taking ecerythnig into const lera 
tion the con*uinptio 1 b% the depen lants 
cannot be cerj much less than that of the 
worker 3\e shall make our calculations on 
the two suppo itions — (1) that the consump 
tion bv a dependant equih thit of a worker, 
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and (2) the cou^aniption bj a deifpiilaiit is 
three fourths that of a worker 
The relitne proportion of workei® arc — 
Workers— Hindn AIuhamzo^dAu 

Mile 2*3 4S6 28«> 60 

Female 263 665 293181 

TotaI 537 151 StJ 941 

Now the relati\e proportion of the mile and 
female dependants among the Hindas and the 
Muhammadans are shown below — 
Dependants Hinda Mnhammadto 

MaW 4 043 ^ 45 91 4 €43 x 54 09 

-183 916 =^51110 

Female 4 169 X 45 21 4 649 x W "9 

- 183 430 =2M-|9 

Tor At 372 3ol 505 659 

On the «iippo ition tint the consumption of a 
worker eqinU that of a dependant the resj ec 
ti\e consumptions are — 

Units of consumption — 

Hindu 3Iuhamma Isa 

Males 53*151 SS-»941 

Females 372 dal 50d 859 

Total 909 oOS 1083 800 

On the supposition that the consumptioi of 
a dependant equals three fourths that f a 
Worker the respective consumptions are 
Units of consumpt on — 

Hindu Mubstomadao 

Maes 63* 151 532 941 

Females f x 3*’ 351 |x Via 859 

- 279 63 3>4 3<M 

T T4r 816 414 937 335 

Or 11 other words of the total units of wealth 
pro lured the Hm Ins consume 45 47 per cent 
according to the 6rst supposition or 46 54 
per cent accordmg to the second supposition 
the corresponding percentages for the Mnham 
niadans hemg 54 M per cent and 55 46 per 
cent respecti\elv 

It IS tl p surplus of pro luction w hich remains 
alter consumption of the wealth produced 
which IS the ourcc from which taxet. are 
paid Let lus «ee whit surjlus remaina in 
the hands of the Hindus md the Muhunma lins 
respectively after conaumptioii The nature 
of the surplus depends upc>n the ratio of produc 
tion to consumption If the ratio=l then 
the workers alone would gel sufScient mam 
tenance the dependants would starve Let 
us tabulate the surpluses for the different 
ratios cf production to consumption 
Surplus — Produttion — Consumption 

= Unit of production x No of vorken — 
Unit of consumption x of workers — 
Umt of consumption X ho of dependants 
= pxtr-cxw-ex</ ( 1 ) 


Let the ratio of production to coosumption be 
*“« then p — ne 

The equal on (1) becomes 
Snr^ns = new — f{w -i- <f) (“) 

where consumption of a worker = consumption of a 
depet^ot, the equation (“’) assumes the form 
Surplus = new — 2cta s= cuf" — 2) 
where consumption of a dependant = J that of i 
worker the equation (2) aasnmes the form 
SoLTpla* = neio — (ctr q- d) 

= tieu? — (eu> + itc) 

= <if(n — 1|) 

SrKPLus 


Uhen 1 dependai t 
Ratio Hmdu 

la - 235 608 

2 0 - 10 9"6 

2 25 + 101 340 

2 5 + 213 655 

3 0 + 438 287 

4 0 J. 887 aaO 

SO + 1 336 813 

ID 0 + 3 583 128 


= 1 worker 
MohamoiadAn 

— 603 686 

— 360 979 

— 118 372 

+ 2 931 

+ 124 '•35 

+ 366 84* 

j. Sa^O^O 
+ 1 337 2 0 
+ 3 *63 340 


When 1 dependant — f worker 
Hindu Mnhanxmadan 

- 367 lol - 482 121 

— 142 5*0 — 209 514 

+ 8, 112 + 33 093 

+ 1W4'’8 + 154 396 

+ S06"45 2 3 '00 

+ 531 375 + 518 307 

+ 930 633 + 1 003 6*1 

-r 1429 901 + 1 483 735 

+ 3 676 216 + 8 914 805 


It mil bo seen from the above tabulded 
taluea that the surplus of production over 
consumption is lower for the Muhammanans 
for smaller \alues of » It is oiJv when far 
ratio w rather large to when the mass mav 
he said to be \er) efficient in production tha 
It erceoda the Hindu vilue 

The Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee estimated the average 
iiicom* of au awncultural family to he Es 
aml the estimated animal expenditure to 
R 420 leaving a amall margin or surplus 
of Rs 50 per firmly The debt per fanul 
was estimated to he Rs ISO This works ou 
to t» vears surplus Therefore the real s uplus 
after paa-ments in the nature of inferes 
mu-t be verv small And the ratio of 
turn to consumption would be nearer ^ 
that gives ua a small surplus Without be^^ 
dogmatic and stressing too much upon 
particular figures it may be asserted that 
available surplus in the case of the Hindus 
more than 5 times that of the Mnbanunadan- 
Sir Tohn ilegaw has uttered a truth 
he said that the amenities of civilised 
are provided bj the surplus of produc i 
(Co; t nual on page 249 ) 
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JJarr}- 1 & 15 — Ue-J tcc^h* 
th^* crban poDa!a*ioa of tt^ coaa"v 
2 l*j taken, for Tanoas reason, frtfe eo*** tfuta 
a recieatxosal and 'en'TE*'n»al intere^ in 
B-T’ h acr^’-sr** HaDjril\, tias la no 
tru", aai La- b‘»con’<» no*** and rao*^ wt^»4v 
and Tv^Lmeallv r^vvnnzed that a «c<^!€- fnl 
fa’Tninn iiidcr*rv is an e^-en'aal p"*’ o* tL'^ 
fonniatioa o* economic pro?peT*T, ex-en fo* 
a coan*Tx- -o advanced la iitda**’nil 

d^xe’ocm^n’" a- on- o'vtl Thu r-a-on^ fo* 
thi^ chan'’‘‘ of arti'^-^e are comf'er bm 
iisfu*mrLi*’<dv i‘ L diSccl f)^ peorlc no*- 
ae*-ua!]v en'ni’«d la fa-imni: to oLtaju wi-hon 
eitenjTve an* rat'*®- t«'Ln^<*al -eaLnc a 
clear Tiew o* the e’emen’ar" foot- eono*-njX2 
the e®o^» male la recent Tpa*^ *o iznp’xive tt® 
eosdi’-oE of 821^51^01? projo-^ t****** 

£0”?, la til. attv'e Q2 Jjt;* rhe action take* 
tins £je in p*'’iap«> the tnof* U2jc**^c* nni* 
t’anca of recoa'*n:c*iTe eSo’t cje-Iv th‘ 
asnenltcal matk^niLi v.hPE'^ Ttu_ w- 
leave arde cn^h cLit*e-« a. p*o*e<no3 br 
im^r* d3t»(^ a£:.^anee bv air of 'ub^d.e* 
00*“ e«o<*ctillv for Ik* ^a-n* and live ^ocL 
and the "* quota xr-rem 0* eacoa-j— nea 
for whea'-erowins Th** -ntj'^'r tre are coo 
ceTirf w^i i» rsi»!i Te^v la-*" and at «oni 
points fontn)T«r«i4! fca; oar tTrarm-^n’ o‘ 
It 15 pcrtlr de-cnpiive It- lar.-r aza.£'*a-ce 
1 es pa-rlr m the fact tha* wirL th* «e»D*K> 
of m-asor**^ fo' remla'ini waz'*' and b’oai-*c 
inn c-»dr tirilriec in asrciJ are oreacu:- 
marh^inn conrtrir^ed t’-p fi-*" «*en in comp**- 
hensT^e Gov8mrru*Q- m5iued plan, for th 
res^o-arioa o^ h«»I Lv condno— in th^ o’ l‘~ 
of onr indiL— le- wH.ch en_i-®5 em* 
than a nilhoa aetire wt’ke'' 

FaClIiriPs fo’ tl"* O’TramZ-d rr.t rh P if!" • 
aznccltnnl p-odpce Tre-p £re contained 
the A2r*cTJl*Tiral Jla-tetmz Vet of 1^31 
Cedt-r th.- led Ia*ioa cna^p nn “Chrm* 
Eiai*- h^ drawn up bv jTTr’syc « tientsdxv 
or hv ‘‘reomaaizahoa conmn^sions appointor 
bv the GovemiK»rt, and rubjpct to th 
app-o*Tj of Par’iantPn* coiJd to impo^ 
on a3 p'odaee’s of '''“ci£“d ad’cclrcr 
preda*"* if a 'Tifc^tan'Tol major'-v acc-pj'rd tic 
P'uuosaL! Thij E<»s.«cre however rrevd-i 
CO p-otoc^ion fnr t’'" famte- £-onvwha ere 
then hid become an acire ca*^ of comidain 
the unre^^cted cmv of relatire-'v low pactn* 
and cheape n! fiz impor'a. In conaoqcezxe 
Ett'c advaa^aze »aa taken of the Ac* Orl*- 


-»e «cheine fo- hops' cim® in*o ope-ation 
nd-rtn A.ctaIo’'e an!^ heretVeci-ecnir*anees 
ere ciccp*7or_I 12 rii* the af-'Miir 

.^joved p’Oec-i >2 art nz on* of th® rorTro! 
.^pO'ed drinri_ the war In o-d— to hl'*en 
ozre'S a fTir*ne. AjT'ra!*Tir3l ^la^ke mz 
was pa-ced in K i" Th. tun“ an a ercp 
a.« made to c .oritna*e tee f- ab' -r- er.* o‘ 
a-te'-EZ rhede* w*h qTLjnriT-*^vt- r«dda 
on of impo"* the arad.^oJ-’’ *h-5 ^o"m 
pro*'-c*ion teinz CL^de the ine.ia‘ 1 '- f ' 

JeeiLe-p-Ode- C eS^ren* 213^1“* 

Bron. on •'■a. ..l-o made 1.^- f'^znlm:^ 
ae predc *■ o" and caf j.etinz o* -ec -da'x 
rede** <f aii> ccEnmyi.*!*-* tL-t enz-* 
e thcca-e've C03’r''le.i Of rhe «1S carkei 
" 'chetne- alreade *■ f o* coEt'empb'ed 
zder t*^ eoatin— i azf t ■" o’ th- two Aeti 
nr Lave r-^nlt'a’ frrn G -eram.-'C ic* on in 
ae { 0*21 o^ th» appozi me-' o' rec* aiLzation 

i mro- cm 

Hop« 

The top- ma’ke*i 22 — a-m* «a ms* ^**<1 
j IS32 wi»n Euw-c* were '^Se-inz fr n 
icep'aon-.Cv lew p-i— fo* the' prod'?' 

.. place of the nrco-o’iina^ed -Cin. - ^ b**.*---* 
c iniv Inal -rewe’* a «*" era of ■ectraLa 
«|e» a Hop- ilai.- mz Eoerl wa 

-T*”!: c<l \I] p—re'. we-e t.! be £je«l bf 
e Board- Th*te rra» no 0 - GPe ferm 

m'h EnzbA hoc- ei.n.e be r»>a_ii and 
e Board w_, thep-fire ab e o -^nre more 
mcLnen-*ive prev-« from the b-i-x(.-c;. who 
)a«*i»c»e the ©ni*- bete— As a 'e.^i- of ti* 
-=* <va-or > worfSEZ I'f the &>a-d the depre- 
on en •ten in the inl-.’Tv wa, larg-lv 
-Iieved. Tie whole of the I6 j 2 crop wa- 
lid at reman re ive p-i-e®, bn*' th— “afee— 
xas dz“ IT la— e par- to a number o' fo’'*Tirons 
recmi-anee' amon* th“m th“ hzm vmtaze 
aaliT of tie c-op th“ eicep'aonal hziniaz“ 
f the «c5plv ol con meE.’‘aI hopf», the dimina 
uKi m expir* from the I_ rL.*pd S ate' in 
Eiiripation c' t^e -etjeal of prehibrion, and 

he irctea'cd d-ma-d tom EnzT— h b*ewers 

m the eipr^r-atioa oi the rede-* on m the bee- 
■’trv Fo- the 1933 c-op th- B-'ord fixed the 
p-we a ilo pt*r cwt thanzh conme-tal hops 
r-ere «eCinz a* ahon £2^ p-- cwt and on 
this and o h*r evideace a comm.***"* of invee*i 
Z»*ion appoimec* bv the M o. -te- of Azncnlrnre 
rei- ed ahezanon- a-f’inr the Board of Ltvinz 
charged excessive pnees 

The eatlv Eea-nre of n:r*reN> at*aaied bv 
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the 'scheme fti\t ri'c to i fcir that inan\ new 
groevers isoiilcl he broii^lit into {>cti\it\ an! 
that price'5 might ron^equentlv fall igiiii 
Acrordmeh a coinmittee composed of grower's 
brcMers and impartial persons "as appointed 
b) the Minister of Vgrieultiue 'to consider 
arrangements for securing closer coJIal>ontion 
between brewers and bop grower Thr 
committee reportc I in Tune last an! its 
rec ■'mmendations and n consequent agrciinent 
with the Brewers *5ociet\ were adopted Tlic 
agreement toaers the fiae crops from 1934 and 
in each scar the brewers undertake to purchase 
from the Hops Board at k ist two thirds of 
their estimated requirements of bnglish ho] s 
Imports are not to CTceed 15 per cent of the 
total market deman ! for all Imps The aaerage 
price of the Fnghsb crop in each of the five 
sears of the scheme is fixed at 19 per mt , 
including commis ions an 1 expenses of the 
Board an! ma\ be varied onlv if wage ct ts 
change bv more than 15 per cent This price 
has been fixel as giving an estimated mann 
of 20 per cent in an avera^evearon an average 
crop over the costs incurred Anv un Id 
balance of the crop is to be taken over and 
financed by a levy amounting to 10« a iwt 
on all hops sold b\ the PoarJ The scheme is 
under the control of a permanent joint c m 
mittee composed of four members represeniing 
the brewers four rcpre« ntiog hop growers 
and three impartial members 

The new plan resembles the system under 
the MTitat let m that producers are given 
an assured prue for a stated quantity of hops 
blit It hows a marked dissinularit) from the 
wheat system m that a monopolv is secured 
for existing and pa«t producers Quotas of 
production are allocated to indiv-idual 
producers bssed on their average output in 
1928 32 \ew entries into the industry are 
thus excludid and the relative importance o^ 
«nfi'rTii’iy<i'i' prux'^iiwrw /s' lor the 

period of the plan 

Milk 

The nnlk marl eting scheme for Fngland and 
Males was the first to come into full operition 
after the passage of the Agncv-ltural MaAeting 
A.ct of 1933 though it was actuallj fonnnlated 
before tnen The plan is based on the rccom 
mendatinns of a reorgamzition commission 
which was appomte 1 in -kpril 1932 and nported 
in the f llowing Tanuarv In >to final form 
it came into force in October J95j and pncea 
have since been controlled by the 3Llk Alarket 
ing Board which is representative of all 
producers The Board lias become a party 
to the contract for the sale of all milk marketed 


ID Fnelind and Males which in quantitv 
amounts to np-Th I 000 millions of gallon' a 
vear ind in value to nearh il OOOOOO a 
w«k Troducers are free to arrange their 
own contracts with distnbutor? though thev 
miLst lie on standard condflmns !ai<l down bv 
the loinl Tncps however are outside the 
"Cope of individual producers The Board 
fixes the price-* t<i K paid In distnhator% 
"hde retiil price-- below those prevailing m 
the various di tricls are prohibited under 
penaltv \1I pavmenfs for milk soli to 
distributors arc made to the Board wLch 
IS also re j onsib’e for milk tol 1 for purpo-cs 
other tliaii liquid con umption — thatis pnnci 
pally for manufacture into butter cheese 
chocolate and so forth 1 y people who are not 
IhemscKcs producers of milk Thus the 
scheme differs from that relating to hops m 
that the monev proceeds of producers sale* 
pass through tl c ban Is of the Board. Buyers 
pay the Board direct and the Foard passes 
on the proceeds to producer# after deduction 
of specified sums for espeuses and levies 4n 
exception to thi« procedure is made in re«pert 
of pro lucer retailers who mav sell onlv 
under licence from the Board and onlv at the 
fixed retail prices for their districts 

For the purpose of the apportionment of 
Tcceipts to iroduce’s the country is divided 
into eleven ibstncts ^nl each district is to* 
large extent trevtcd individually Ihe totsl 
sum reilised from the sale of milk in each 
district whether ii-scd fir liquid consumptiM 
or for manufactunng purpo es is credited 
to 1 regional pool and divided among the 
producers \ pool price i declared for each 
region moiithlv ind producer receive pav 
ment at this price from the Board accordic" 
to the number of gallons eold From these 
suius are d‘“ducted transport and hvndlio'e 
charges which are pai 1 in the first place bv the 
^K«vf i'o ao’a'ition Vo ffie pooi' pnw»' 
producers rec»ive extra payment-, for delivencs 
m steady quantities and for special high quahtv 
n i‘l 

Tntil recently the prices pud by luver* 
for liquid con-sumption and for manufacture 
were fixed from month to month but nnder a 
new arrangement between the Board ara 
the buvers represent vines v senes wvs fixed 
for the entire pcrioil from October 1934 untu 
September oi this veir Prices for liquid 
consumption varv from 1# per gallon m 
mid summer to Iv V/ in midwinter Tho'-e 
for manoficturing purposes vary between 
themsefyes in aecordanc° with the prices ol 
coinpetmg !n^j>nrt^ and the particular 
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minufdcturmg purpose on the wliol the\ 
are considerablj lower than prices for liquid 
cou‘'Vunpt\on In Ian\iat\ last for e^ampU 
thev averaged rather le&s than per gallon 
Tins largelj e-rplams the variation in 
producei-s receipts in different remons not 
withstanding that producers are now paid an 
even price for their milk irresjectne of the 
use to which it is put As between different 
rCj.ions the larger the proportion of milk 
which cinnot he sold for liquid consumption 
the lower is the regionrl pool jnee Conse 
quentlj the highes* rcgionrl pool prices are 
paiS in districts near to Urge urban centres 
such as the south eastern region which supplies 
mainly the London area whil tl e lowest are 
recorded in regions such as the mid we tern 
and west midland where a considerable proper 
tion of the output e\en in the winter months 
goes into manufacture The \4r\ing lool 
pticea Rie to some sKteat lexeUed b\ the 
operation of an inter regional « om] ensatioii 
lew This H fixed at about Id a gallon for 
all milk sold as liquid null an I nearh tie 
whole of the lew is allocated to the recions! 
pools in proportion to the quaniil' of milk 
sold for maniitactare Despite this compeosat 
mg plan however the discrepancies between 
different regons are «ti’l wile In Jinuan 
for example prices variel from ISjd in the 
southeastern region to 14if in the western 
regions The divergence between these 
figures and the Is 5d paid b\ di«tributora for 
hquvl milk i^ made up of ^ for expenses 
liabilities and reserves of the Poatd a small 
sum in respect of the lower price received toi 
milk consumed in schools and a much larger 
sum on account of the lower receipts from 
milk sold for manufacturing purposes 
The principal difficulties fared In the Board 
have arisen from the large ‘ surplus of the 
supply of milk, over the requirements for liquid 
consumption laaddit.ina alt.hAimh.the hojitl 
demand has expanded but little the totil 
supj I\ of milk has increase I sub tantiallv 
under the stinuilus of risms price® and improved 
receipts b\ farmers who in the past depen led 
largely on the raanufactuiing mirket Th* 
surplus tins tends to grow and even ii 
Janmrv h-st, when total production wa 
seasonalh low it amounted to _8 percent ofthe 
supnl) The low price® receive! form the 
surplus are traceable to the competition of 
imported milk products The Goverrment 
under the authority of the 1933 \rt his 
curtailed imports from foreign countries hut 
a large part of Britain s supplies more esjeiiallv 
of butter and cheese cornea from countries 


ithin the Empire and tl e®c it has so 
tar been impracticable to restrict Owing 

0 the diffculties encountered in operating 

he marketing scheme the Government lias 
iven it special help For two vears from 
\pnl 1 1934 it has undertaken to mike 

dvances from pul he funds to the Boird if 
equired to bring up the price of raanufacturiiig 
uJk to a gallon in summer and 6f a gallon 

1 winter It was estimated that the amount 
f these advances in the first vear would be 

tween £1 i/X)l 00 and £I 750 000 A further 
im not exceeding 11 OOP 000 spread over two 
ears to be granted to th Board to eover 
ne half of inv expen es incurred bj it in 
fforts to mere isc the demand for milk I nder 
l® provision a scheme has reiemh been 
stitiited for ih snppl of cheip nulk to 
hookh Idien 

®onie exjan'on of ilemani mav result 
1 m) frem arrangements made to improve the 
lalitj of the supph From llav 1 a roll 
1 Kcredited pro lucer* of grade 4 nulk 
ill receive a premium prubal’v of H per 
lUoD Bntain s u usumption of hqiud nulk 
er head of the population i® till onh one 
iinl of a pint s dav cinsirUrallv less than 
comparable countries and it seems that 
ere IS scope for laisin^ tins figure appreciablv 
ggestions to tins md miv le forthcoming, 
im the reorgviiirvtion commission appoint 1 
Februir) to consider the working of 
ganited nulk marketing in ( reat Britain 
•ermill marketing schemes and its iniidence 
I proIucS|on distribution and consumption 
d to make recommendations for further 
mprovement 

Pt< •> AND BA.C IN 

The pigs and bacon marketing, sclieme® 
hich contrcl th» production of bacon came 
to operation about the same time as that for 
ii'l \ rwrgaiuza’^ion commi'.sion for pigs 
nd pig^ products reporte I in October 1932 
md on its recommendations the schemes came 
I to force about a vear later Two boaros 
the Pigs Board representative of producers 
iiid th** Bacon Board representative of enters 
together fix the ha ic price to be paid for bacon 
|igs Contracts are entere 1 into between 
farmers and factories for defimte periods for 
the supplj of specified numbers of pigs of 
satisficTor) quilit' each month and heav'y 
])cnalties ire fixed for default in d^liverv 
No one who is not a registered producer maj 
ell mgs for ciuintr and none but re^i tcred 
curtrs mav buv them for that purpose Anv 
pig producer if he does not elect to sell to a 
cuter but to market his pt solelj m the pork 
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market iiniain outs\de tbe •'Clieiflc H 
IS clear that su^'h a plan under which cnrets 
are obliged to tahe a fixed supply each month 
at a predetermined price, can be operated 
on!) by strict regulation of supplies and the 
maintenance of domestic consumption 
For the first contract period under the 
scheme the four months to Febnim 26 
1934 payments to pTodiicers were based on 
prices of feeding stuffs this method hting 
possible b\ reison of the precision with which 
a pig under sbilful management jnits on flesli 
according to the weigh* of fool con unied 
Imports of bacon and ham were subjected to 
regulation as soon as the scheme was pro 
pounded hut under the stimulus of assured 
prices the number of pigs contracted for m the 
initial period so far exceeded the on^iual 
estimate that further drastic reduction of 

f urchases froru abroad became neccssaiv 
t was then found that Danish and Fuglish 
bacon — Denmark being the principal source 
of imports — were not direct substitutes Danish 
bacon bein^. generally preferred by the Eotli h 
consumer for its greater Icaunes In 
consequence of restnction of imports there 
was a sharp rise in prices of Danish baton 
without an equivalent rise in Enwli«h The 
unexpectedly Urge response of pu breeder* 
also placed cureis in a difficult position and 
the (sovenuuent felt it necessary to grai t a 
short term credit to the Bacon Board to 
cover anv prospective losses suffered bv turers 
The credit amouuted to about £160 00" and 
is intended to be repaid out of a levy on pi,, 
production The loan was followed b\ tho 
passage of an Art which empowerei) anv 
agricnltural marketing board to compeusate its 
members out of fimds provided bv producers 
contributions or bv loans from the Treasury 
for losses caused tl rough its operations 

Mith a vnew to overcoming the iiutiil 
ibfficulties prices in the second contract 
period from March I to tl c end of 1934 were 
ba'sed noi. only on costs of feeding stuffs 
but iLo on variations m wliolesale prices of 
bacon Farmers were tlius deprived of any 
assurance in respect of net receipts and were 
therefore reluctant to bind themselve"* to 
supply definite quantitieo to curers at the 
sacrifice of freedom to sell tl cir produce in 
the unregulated pork market where juces 
were then relatively high The promi e of 
adequate supplies for c irers was obt lined only 
by an extension of the time during which 
contracts for the new supply might be made 
FurtheT cocaplieations arose in arranging the 
terms on the third contract penod which 


coven the present calendar yc.\r For varons 
reasons both natural and economic a du- 
propoftionate part of the annual supply of 
bacon pigs reathes the factories in the late 
summer and autumn months Curers are 
consequently involved in higher costs than 
if they were able to operate their factories at 
even pressure throughout the tear In the 
new contracts special provision was made 
to ensure more level dehvenes DifBcnlir 
was experienced however in obtaining an 
adequate prospective supply of pig^ and owe 
again the time period for entering into contract' 
had to be extended while the ' level dehrerr 
provisions were omitted from the later ent^ge- 
ments 

The Government s [lowers granted under the 
J933 Act of quantitative regulation of imports 
have been utilired to a ctexter extent for the 
bacon marketing scheme than for anv other 
The position IS Bituplified by the fact that most 
of out imports of bacon come from coimtti's 
outsile the Empire Denmark alone acconat 
for about two thirds of our imports of bacon 
an I ham The rohev has been to mvintvm *d 
even total supply so that increases m hoot 
production have been offset by progressive 
curtadment of imports The net re^ult u 
that nearly ore quarter of Great Britain s toti 
bacon «upplv is now produced at Lome « 
against oiily one sev enth before the scheio* 
came into operation 

PoraTOE? 

The m irketing scheme for [lotatoes ‘b®”* 
with the hops scheme the distinction pf 
been evolved bv producers themselves withofl 
the appointment of a reorgamsation conuni’ 

Sion Owing to wide fluctuations m crops an 

the sensitiveness of the market to over supple 
the desirability of a marketing echem-’ !■* 

I ing been recognized bv potato producers u 
not until the passing of the Act of 1931 
It'S facilities for orgamzmg the whole industi 
di 1 such a scheme seem Iikeh 1° achic' 
success V plan was then prepared bv 
seutatives of producers anl after 
negotiation came into full opevrtion in >18 
1914 , 

A Potato Marketing Board has been c= * 
h«hed and its exj enips are met by a 
based upon acreage pan* bv all repste 
producers The function of the Board w ^ 
regulate production and supphes though 
coutrast to the Slilk Board 
producers do not pass through da 
Both producers and merchants must be rep 
teied and no registered producer may , 
deahngs with a wholesale merchant who is 
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authorized hj the Board The amount of the 
home crop is limited hv refernct. to the acreage 
sown hv indmdual producers in a basic period 
and the siipplj to the market is regulated hv 
various means including when neces'sarj 
the imposition of riddle regulations ensuring 
that only those potatoes above a given size ire 
marketed The Government s power under 
the 1933 Act to regulate impoits has heen 
used since the scheme csme into force With 
regard to early potatoes the general jolicj 
IS that imports shall be severely restricted in 
quantitv and allowed oiilv during periods 
when they are imlikelv to interfere with the 

F rofitablc marketing of English ii^w potatcos 
mports oi mam crop potatoes ire allowed onlv 
when the domestic supplj is below the quantitv 
thought likely to be consumed vvntli prues at 1 
remunerative level Like new potatoes the> 
are permitted onlj in stated quantities at prc 
scribed periods indeed the) aienow prohibited 
except under licence Under arrangement 
recentlv concluded the flow oi imports is to 
he regulated through an association of potato 
importers and the quantities to he importel 
in specified periods will be announce I from 
time to time 

The first year s working of the Boat! ha 
been attended with the desired results Pnte 
have heen maintained consideiablv above th 
levels of the previous seat and thetohas beei 
a decline of onlv about two per cent m thr 
home crop Meanwhile imports have decline 1 
in quantitv but as under the bacon scheme 
the foreign producer has benefited from ar 
increase m price and last year the value of ou 
total imports was actually slightly higher tha 
in 1933 though the quantitv was lower b 
about one quarter Nevertheless in practic 
the foreign producer is almost entirely exclude I 
from the Lnlish market In 1932 oversea 
supplies constituted about I"! per cent of the 
total whereas last vear the proportion was 
onlv three per cent 

Fees AM) POULTIV 

The poultrv indnstr) is the latest branch of 
British agriculture to come under the putvie 
of a reorganization rommis ion Tfcs was 
appointed in October 1933 and reported a 
few weeks ago The r«.port directs attentioi 
to the ra] id development of tie mdustrv 
in the past ten vears Judged bv thi* valu** 
of annual production it is now the third most 
important section of agriculture being sur 
passed onlv by live stock and milk and 
dairy produce Since 1924 the home supply 
■of eggs has -very nearlj doubled m spite of 


failing prices and the numhnr of fowls in 
Fnvland and M ales has ri«en from 31 millions 
to 61 millions This development has gone 
hand in hand with a large increase in consump 
ion of eggs Thus notwithstandmg the 
"Towth of 100 per cent m domestic supply 
lunng the past ten years the proportion of 
Fnglish to the total suppiv increased only from 
2 to 68 per cent The distribution of the 
fowl population is uneven Lancashire and 
iorkslurc record greater numbers than any 
other countries I ancashire mdeed account® 
^or 7^ million birds on agncnltural holdings of 
bove one acre in extent or 1 094 per hundred 
cres of crops and grass as compared witl 
W per hundred acres foi the whole of England 
nd Males Altogether neatly one quarter of 
he total number of fowls m England and 
Wales IS concentrated in Linca shire and 
1 orksbite Incidentally I anca«hire has also 
tiorebacon factories than any other count) 

The reorganization commis ion in endeavour 
ng to find a wav of raising tl e returns to 
oulty keepers departed from the polic) of 
revnous commissions by bsraissing the method 
f increasing retail price* since it was felt that 
(ich measures would result in reduced demand 
'loreover it made no recommendation as 
> limitation of imports In the view of the 
mmidSioQ the principal obstacle to improved 
nditions was the difficulty experienced in 
iiportant urban consuming centres of obtain 
ig bulk supplies of graded eggs of unif irml) 
gh qualitv A. scheme was therefore out 
ne I for tJie more orderly marketing of eggs 
nd their better distribution It is recom 
len fed that packing stations which st present 
leal with about twdve per cent of the annua! 

{ reduction under the national mark scheme 
1 e extended throughout the coimtrv and 
their use made compnlM^r) Eggs would be 
old to these stations where they would be 
tested graded and then re sold" at prices fixed 
bv a marketing board It is suggested that 
the scheme should be introduced gradually 
over a period of not more than eighteen months 
As regards poultry slower progress has been 
made in improving both production and market 
uig owing to the tendenc) amoug producers 
to concentrate on egg production rather than 
on poulti) for the table This tendency in 
the view of the comnus ion has lei to i lad of 
lalancc in the mdustrv and has helped to 
curtail producers returns As the essential 
needs of the two sides of the industry are 
identical the commission recommends the 
setting up of an orgamzation for marketing 
poultry, similar to that proposed for eggs but 
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to Iwrome op^rjtne at a niurh later period 
The Go\ernmcnt has not ^e^ declaird its 
intentions lO respect ol these proposal-. 

\part from schemes alreadj m operation 
puhlicl) announced proixisjla arc heing con 
sidered for organized marketing imngements 
forfatstock while unoRicui plans are reported 
to be nearing conclusion in respect of fruit 
and a scheme has been instituted for ^'cottish 
raspberrj growers It must not be o> erlooked 
nioreoscr that the full title of the Roxernment 
Department concerned in these matters is the 
Mimstrj of Agriculture snd Fi heries anf 
that on the other side of its field of activitx 
a mirketmg scheme for herrings has been 
prepared hj a commission and is to tome into 
force before the opening of the 19S5 hetnng 
fishing season Admimstratixe arrangeruent# 
are such that not all the schemes mentioneil 
apph to the same arc\ Tims the pics and 
wcon scheme and the potatoes scheme cover 
Great Britain the hops scheme England and 
"Wales irhile m milk srparatc loards largelv 
independent appiv to Foglatid and Wales and 
to Scotland Aa regards eggs and poultn » 
separate commission has rejiotteii for Scotland 

The WoBKiNd " of the Schemes 
It Is evident exeu from this compressed 
survex that the working of the various j Ians 
has been attended bj many ditficuities iLik 
inequities between difietent regions and liffer 
ent cUsies of producers have inexitablv arisen 
The organized marketing of agricultural pro 
dnee in this countn is in its infanct and it 
would have been surpn iiig if smooth working 
had at once Wen recorded Fach scheme has 
to face Its own special problems but some are 
more or less common to all Such are those 
concerning administrative control the avail 
abilitv of alternative markets the relative 
weight of imports and domestic supplies and 
the effects of changes to price on consumption 
Considering these briefly m turn tl e ease or 
difficult j- of admimstratii e control must depend 
largelv on the number of prodneers concerned 
It js not whollj bv coincidence that those 
schemes have worked most smoothly in nhich 
the number of producers is lowest The 
approximate number of regi tered pro lucers 
in England and Wales under the hops scheme 
is 1 OTO and Under the potatoes scheme 70 oOO 
Registered producers under the nulk srheme 
however number about 160 000 and under the 
pigs scheme about 140 000 though there are 
onl\ 525 registered curers The small numher 
of turers has been an important factor in 
negotiations with the far lai^er number of 


proiluccrs In the poultrv mdastr) there sn 
over 500000 producers and the difficaltv c 
Co ordmttion between so large a lumber i 
perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way o 
any prarticab'e and at the same tituccomprc 
hensive marketing scheme The next <oorc» 
of difficiiltv the availability of altematiTf 
markets is not ^o generallj present It ha’ 
however given ri«e to serious problems it 
operating the pigs marketing scheme — indeed, 
a sudden swerve of producers into the alter 
native fresh pork market at one time brought 
the arrangements near to collapse Ihe onlr 
other immebate field, in wluch cirvumstaiifR 
It all Mtjiilar are likel} to arise is that of eg? 
and poultrv 

The quantitative telations between domestic 
and imported supj lies are important in all tit 
-cbemes In bops and potatoes dwDrstif 
supplies now constitute pncticallj the whole 
aud the boards are thiw filaced in a powerful 
fMjsition In milk the entire bqiud 8i«pl» 
IS domestic but imported milk prodwt 
account for man) times the equivalent qaantitv 
of iloDiestic milk used for manufactnnB? 
piirpo ts moreover the«e imports are not 
subject to an) comprehensive a)»tem of 
control These facts explain at kart m psrt 
the w ide div ergence betw een prices of liqtua 
an! mvnufactuiiDg milk As for bacon ft* 
home supply is still only one quarter of ti* 
total consumed but imports are suojecl to 
lontrol on the other band they rnei-t with* 
preferential demand from consumers Heuc* 
a substantial rise in pnees in which dcirae<tir 
supplies have shsred though not to the fnll- 
In eggs nearly one third of our supply come' 
from overseas 

The fourth factor, the effect of price vans 
tioiLS on consumption is vital In hops and 
potatoes notwithstanding higher pnce= there 
appears to have been little or no shrink sge in 
demand in hops because their price is 
a small part of the cost of the final product and 
in [lotatoes because their price i’ so low m 
proportion to their bulk Under the bacon 
vcheme on th“ other baud the immem^tt 
inereave m prices was accompanied h' * 
marked falling off in demand 4 princij^ 
object of the imJk scheme js to secure a enoj 
etantial erowth m the consumption of 
milk an i a gradual increase is m fact tasuig 
pHre despite some ri«e in pnees In Januarv 
las‘ liquid eonsuroption nas six per 
higher than v year before and this w8« not 
entirelv attributable to the special supply t® 
schools 


Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee. 

By A V Rairaswami, B.A 


On the 6th 1^135 1 heir Imperial 

Majesties King KmiJeror George V and 
Queen Empress Msiy complete twenty fivt 
years of a most eventful reign The Silver 
Jubilee of thi. reign is perhaps the hippiest 
event of the twentieth century Ail ovei 
the British Empire the hearts of millions of 
men and women go forth in thanksgiving 
to God for this completion of a quarter of a 
centurj of rule and in prayers that the 
Almighty may pour His choicest blessings 
on Their Majesties for many, many years to 
come Mhy is it that tins occasion has 


circumstance, when he moved with ordinary 
folk To add to the democratic tinge m 
the being of King George, he married a 
cousin of his outside of Royal Family 
Queen Mary is the only English vvomin 
that has sit on the throne it M’estminster 
This gives piquant y and considerable 
attraction to this Silver Jubilee A 
Commoner’s King and an English Queen of 
England — the celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of their reign is certainly a matter 
for the greatest rejoicing 

king George is the only monarch of 



called forth such an exuberant display f 
loyalty and rejoicings’ It is to be attiibuted 
to the remarkable persomlily of the King 
himself In fact it is his great personal 
charm that has attracted to himself the 
love and affection of hia subjeitsall over 
the world This is the time to recall 
to our minds the secrets of the popularity 
of George V 

King George V enters on the seventy-first 
ycir of his life on drd June 1935 He 
started life in the Navy ind thus came into 
contact with common people The absolute 
freedom from aristocratic bias in the make 
up of Ills Majesty is accounted for by this 


importance that exists in these days of re 
publics and dictatorships \\hat is it'that 
lends attractivene'ss to the English 
monarchy to survive till the present day ’ I he 
main reason is the undoubted personal 
character of the English King 1 his has 
won universal admiration Another 
reason why the English monarch lives so 
far and bids fair to live long in full prestige 
and glory is the strictly constitutional 
nature ol his Sovereignty It is a great 
tribute to and a rare fortune of the English 
nation that three such sovereigns as 
A’lctorn Edwird VII and George V should 
come in succession \t the same time It is 
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follj to think that the English monarch is 
no factor in British, politics He is and 
will be, so long as he is bound by tnodera 
tion and restraint To the great credit of 
King George V, he is an Tmoicnse reconcil 
ing and restraining influence in English 
public life Uhen a few years ago illness 
oaertook His Majestj, all the politiaans of 
the Empire felt in sympathy with the 
suffering of the ideal constitutional king, 
whose political life senes as a model lo all 
such ones His admirable character and 
magnanimity of temperament are discernible 
in his deft management of public affairs II 
IS an open secret that in the shapingof the 
present National Go\ eminent. His Majesty 
had no mean hand in fact those who are 
in the know of things would give George the 
credit for the very idea of a Nitional Got em- 
inent How timely it wasat a period of gra%e 
crisis students of history will tell us 
To Indians it will be a source of un 
bounded gratification that the extraordinary 
personality of King George \ hasalwiys 
been on the side of Indian aspirations He 
shares in a large measure his grandmother’s 
Io>e of India and her people If India gets 
fair and equitable treatment at the hands of 
the British Parliament more often than not. 
It will largely be due to the present King 
He takes a personal interest in Indian 
affairs His regard for great Indians like the 
Right Hon \ S Srinivasa Sastri isonly too 
well known These facts only emphasise the 
greater need on the part of India to take a 
larger and more joyful part in the celebra 
lions oi the Silver Jubilee 

No account of King George V will be 
complete without a reference to his immeasur 
able services during the Great War The 
British Empire is under a deep debt of 
unredeemable obligation to the King for 
the valuable services that he rendered id 
thjft time of stress and nnxiety The Great 
War saw His Majesty in personal review, 
supervision and inspection of the armies 


Our National Progress depend”, farpelv on 
the reconstruction of the rural areas Trained 
worker® devoted to this course, are required in 
large numbers The \ MCA authorities 
deserve the gratitude of the people for having 
undertaken to supply this want The in35 
Summer School for the training of mml 
workers is arranged to he held at their Rural 
Reconstruction Centre at Ramanathapuram, 
Coimbatore, from the 29th April 1935 to the 
1st of June 1935 The course consists of 
theoretical and practical training m the pimca 


and trenche:. Being an expert m the Nary 
himself, his attentions to that part of war 
equipment were not less He has actually 
been on the battlefield under shellfire 
He- has himself attended in person to tbe 
nursing of wounded soldiers The war 
industries owe not a little to his overseerirj 
and guidance. 

A word about ihe L S D. of royalty 
will not be out o'! place here It will be 
cufious for the public to know that the 
Emperor of the greitest Empire of the 
world IS not among the richest liugs 
The surrender of the Crown lands by the 
mad George III dwindled considerably the 
Civil List The Royal Family js nov 
allowed C 470,000 a year. Tbis^ appears 
at first sight a considerable sum. but, ’ as 
EbssaSt John points owl, “viwtc-ss be hail 
private resources His Majesty would find d 
impossible to live on it The upkeep of his 
five British residences, Buckingham Palace. 
Windsor Castle, Sandringham House, 
Balmoral Castle and the Palace ofHolT^ 
roodhouse entails very heavy 
The same writer goes on to tell «s. The 
amount that tbe King and Queen and tbe 
Royal Family give to chanty every year 
would amaae the public, if they only ko** 
It Not only do Their Majesties help re- 
cognised charitable organisations hut they 
send considerable sums to individuals anfl 
little known societies and bodies— none oi 
which gifts are ever made public It ^as 
a court case sometime ago which reveale 
the fact that the King had sent a cheque 
to assist an old actor who had written hiiu 
personally for assistance " 

It IS such a charitable, magnanimous and 
lovable figure that we are having as our 
King Emperor , and it is the Silver Jubiles 
bvw vevgw Vbwt -ht aU yoiw va otlebiat'^'S 
to day May Their Majesties be spared Jong 
to continue their selfless labours aiaonS 
their people ’ 

pjes and methods of Euml work, 
edncation. Rural health an 1 samtation. bur 
recreation Elementary agncultnre, 
ailments of rattle and their treatment Pom ^ 
fanmtig Bee Leepms, Co-operation, 
Panchavats Serutinv and Rural Reconstrnr 
ti(jn work In addition to this course. 
exeur^qons to places of interest and 
ai* arranged. It is needless to «av that th 
interested will take advantage of this vse 
comae 



Canadian Trade and Finance. 

Canadian Export under the Ottawa Agreements 


Ulontrral March 2» I 193^ — Dnnng thf 
pact two Years the value ot Canadian export 
to Empire countries lias increased b% IIF 
million dollars an expansion that is extra 
ordiiiar\ in view of the lo^\ level of trade 
betnecn most parts of the world Of the 
total increase in Canadian exports m thes 
two jears 93 million dollirs has been m th 
form of increased exports to Treat Britain 
26 million dollars in increased exports to othe 
parts of the Empire and 41 million m export 
to non Empire countries an aggregate in 
crease amounting to 159 million dollars Until 
quite recentlj the volume and value of th 
exports of most non Empire countries ha 
continued to decline ^\^llle the downwarl 
trend in world trade mav have pas ed it 
nadir there has been no similar upward move 
ment comparable with this recent trend 
Canadian exports 

Last autumn “^ir George Schuster made 
stuly of the influence of the Ottawa agre 
ments upon the trade returns of rmpii 
countries in 1933 This stiidv which pr 
sented comparable statistics but did no 
attempt to reach conclusions as to the xal 
of the agreements to tlie various parts of tl 
Empire appeared m a supplement to tl 

Economist for ^ovcmbe^ 3 1934 Tl 
tables which are presented in this Lett 
carry forward these statistics so far as the 
arc concerned with Canadian trade to tl 
end of 1934 

On the import side Canadian purchas 
from Empire countries amounted to 28 p 
cent of total imports in 1932 and to 31 p“ 
cent of total imports in 1931 Where im 
ports from Great Britain in 1932 1 ad a value f 
S93 500 000 by 1934 their value had increas I 
to 5113^ 00 000 Certainly in coropariso 
s?rfA imports itoin otAer countries Chnaefa 
imports from Great Britain show a ‘•Jow but 
definite upward trend It may well be that 
the relative retardation m this movement 
as compared with that in our exports is due 
to the fact that growth in trale in maun 
factured products must develop more slowlv 
than that in foodstuffs and raw matenals 
particularly during a depression It is on 
the export side of the ledger however that 
we find the most immed ate and most obvious 
changes in the trend of trade 

Let us look first at Canadian exports to 
Empire countries other tlian Great Pntam 


Where such Empire countries purchased 6 
per cent of our totil exjorts in 1913-14 
between 1932 and 1934 tie proportion of our 
exports goin^ to the e countries increased 
from 8 to 10 per cent In view of the total 
increase in the value of the trade m these 
leaps the differenrp in this percentage assumes 
no small importance Austral a s imports in 
1932 amountel to v’ 000000 and in 1934 
to nearly ^17 000 000 million British South 
Africa s imports increased from S4 400 000 to 
SI] 575000 the imports of hew Zealand 
doubled an increase of ®3 100 000 and the 
mports of the Irish Free State increased bv 
more than 51000 000 The second table 
hows these increa«es m letail it is an im 
pressive roll It i heade 1 bj an increase of 
«9'>0no000 m the valie of Great Britain s 
importv from Cana la in the jears mentioned 
In considcnng this great increase of exports 
to Treat Bntaii it slioul I be remembere 1 that 
up to 1913 m almost every vear since Con 
deration more than half of Canadian exports 
went to Great Britain In the years of post 
war prosperity when manufactured goods 
constituted a relatively large proportion of 
Canadian c-xjorts (jreat Britain s share 
hopped off until in 1929 it amounted to onlv 
>0 per cent of the total Ihe British market 
however is exceptionally table even during 
i ilepression and with the general decline in 
vorld trade Canada founl that lu 1932 in 
spite of a sharp recession in the volume and 
value of goods going to Great Britain 36 per 
cent of total exports was being absorbed by 
that market Between 1932 aud 1934 with 
a decided increase in the total value of ex 
ports in the interval the proportion purchased 
by Great Britain ha I increased to 41 per 
cent W hilc it is still too early for final 
juffgment upon the influence of t'Acse agree 
ments on the trade of all j arts of the Empire 
there can be no doubt that outstanding bene 
fits accrued to Cana la as a result of the Ottawa 
Conference 

BpiTisir hiNixciAL Opivions 
The exten* of the improvement m business 
activity in Great Tritam and the British 
financial policy best calculated to aid in a 
restoration of world trade were the subjects 
most carefulh discussed before the share 
holders upon the occasioa of the recent annual 
meetings of the lea ling banks of Great Britain 
Thus Mr Colin F Campbell Chairman of 
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CAr»AL>l-^N IKAUt ANU 


tte Vitiotial ProTTECiil BanL, noted th* 
ZO per cent increase m the oatpu* of pi» iron 
in 19^4 and stated that the production of 
neadv 9 000,000 tons of steel donrur the rear 
had been exceeded — onuttina war Tears— on 
onlr three occasions m the hi->torT of the 
industrr Th* Hon. Rnpert E Eechett 
Chairman of the Westminster Bank Lim-ted 
snpphed Statistical eviden e to show the 
ripid unprovement which had taken place 
m 19.33 anl stated that this upward move 
ment had been continne*! m 1934 and added 
that The lar^ fisures of nnemployinent are 
apt to obscure the considerable growth m the 
nambers aetnallT m work. It is no*^ senerallv 
recognized, for instance that the aTejace level 
of emplovment in 1 ''j 4 was appnonmatelT the 
same a« m 19^ and ninch hiirher than in aov 
other Tear «ince the war 

In dealimr with the financial pohcv, Jlr I 
Be-acmon* Pease, CEairnun of tjovd * BinL 
Ltd , emphasizeii the excellent reco-d of 
Bntuh banks dnrina the depression H*- 
siiffgeeted that for this reason an attack apejc 
the banka wonl^ no* meet with oopniar «nppor 
at the present tune and that while «nch, at 
attack hail been mad* lo Xostraiia it ha 
merely setred to consolidate the opinion o 
depositors bank emplovece and the pnbU 
fenetaHv ti/ainst eipenmen's »i*h th‘»u 
savinjs “ The te«nlt we know was the de 
finite fafinre at the polls of thtj attempt t 
obtain pobses ion of the banfcsnj bminees 
llr Pease nrae.! that the banks have don» 
their utmost to cncooraie and stimulate 
restomtaon of prospentv That the bank 
hare not made ereater headwuv m tirildin 
op deposits bv grantmu loans lo becaa-'C 0 
lack of demand on the par* of irdustTv fo- 
fiirther accommodation. He then tiiriL. &oc 
a pu'elv financial solution of diEcuPiee t 
one inTolving restoration of wo*ld trade 
"tVtj- eamvre we pay oiir delta to Amoica * 
Le«aase the irSl co» •ii'' oqe in pavmeci 

Whr was AosCralia onabfe to send ter t wrla w x 
Beizium ’ Be< anse she p-eosed t > accept 'Btlia’ 
glisB Wtr coolil not «e »i*!I onr ewit to Italy, be 
wtv were tboasa’vl* e£ onr n.Bers hlle in '■ois.eqTiecce 
Bt;caa«e we wonil not bur Ita&an marblp Wt» 
Cannot 3I»nche.»tet «eC ter gti ids t J Sooth Americ* ’ 
Becaose eschamr- re'tm.tions m tho«e roimttv-* 
prTTcnt the dispatch of the portha^o pn* e ** 

“tfe in this eoontrr hare ecdeaTtn»r»il to combat the 
eril We hare »howTi a »pint of girt and take 
We hare mide a nomber '•f trade tr»ati<*« with nearfr 
a score of nations and eren oor adooticn of some 
IBeasor»s of protectioo. iIIoi,cal as it mirht *"eai baa 
1 beLcre, helped to open the eres of the wochi to the- 
that excesire nan inansm e> an ecemr to peace 
both pjlitical and eootu.BSjt Peace ca fct/th the«e 
spheres ts what to mr nim-t the world «f> geeatir 


eeds Let os ccntume- to do aC tha' we can to seek 
ad emre !*■ ” 

3Ir Colm fimpbe'Ii tirj>Kl tha* «'"abiIirT of 
cchaap^ 13 a prer>^jiL3itc of tt.- rp^’oration 
f foFMsa trade 

“He Ucrcd ••tates is «till -stniisLiir with the 
-niaense proWeta whiec i fiai ficed ainiLZ tne pas* 
aree yeac* and ther“ ccntmors to te c3C8rtaiii"T 
to the ra'ie which will Nr pli..ed nlnmatclr 
p« the doCar No Lic^ as s donht con'inoe*, the 
iw of inter natioca! trade ntts- be resTicTcd " 
The Ri^ht ijon RcTinald 5 IcEpiiili ni I 
“It IS nshd’- pwitef on* that jir cecorerr -lO 
c has been. 6j-e<l predomoan-try cn » fcroadetang of 
se home mirCet and for teasinis wh h ire never 
illv eipliired rt w conctnied tha* we fca c reached 
r ehiwd'' aoproicteii the Lmit of ptwiMe expana oc 
n Ihw basis Fcr mv=eL I emphiacaHv dissent 
■ont rtiot Cifaltstar eccc ha-oa »tc h fsc^ to tell ns 
bv teeortTV *ho>iId hare prveeded pt'Ciselr to this 
snt amd b» TOsf ’e to t»-ro(id it I is d.£nil 

find anv reason whv * ontmuanceo^ the nonetarr 

ifiiT’of the pv t thr*c vear* tonlf ncu neid e-jnsHv 
strarafle « " 

He pom'ed out thi* lac® Or^t Britain u 
•» lotgiT: 00 th*» iili «tacd_’d 
“Oecatwo eicepr as a errrecuv* of ia&»re.tl tail 
» has been b-tn.ahe''' as sc nnnei ixwirr ssd dLs> 
■wti ed TT! j-.e n* of a fr^» ooeTa*i“« (none sir 
Cev There ^ »t bo »VT.JeEce of la/ls ion 

ur pnce fcvel »• i*«dT and there c» bo enaraaac 
ock exchuta- ipwcolancn on harrowed (Bacev 
'eecdmslv. bo rrism 'an be f and. et her Ci the 
tetnal *icwiti'^ o* m the pc«ttioB of on= hslaco* uf 
ircienL*. f<.r r*rtr»i22 the ffi aetaiw poC’W •lui.ii 
IS proved to »ncc>~>.fil m the pis tiir*e v-ar* 

>r mrwtf. I (h> Bi^r beht* that the Luu.* of internal 
tnne** tecoverr hate been r«acLei s<> Ion; as a 
raw snpplT rf efiovt* Ubom is imnwd and a Ura« 
iirvaa*® of e^ menrtrv want* f^Eam onea*! £ed “ 
Whfie the rLitrmn of the oth*r b-auks 
mpta*ued the view tL-t anr fan.* addinoiial 
"creireii of re» overv mus* bi» the r>“*clt of s 
•rreipoadimr impturemen* in fo*“irn trade. 
It b’cKt^ca was of th» opmi5E that thcr® 
S3 QothiBS m the •.i»TLi*ion to p'l-clc ^e farther 
rpansioa la the home macke* wi'hout to- 
-reace to conilnoa' in othe- com^re* 'loce 
f tli«>..e speaker* sdvoc-iCeil an immediate 
p^toeaNon of the e 'd i*atiiiir>i bu* empha*ti 
vaa- pLoeti apon the jrei* •’nmclattoc to 
nreirm. trad.* ar i to world recoTerv which 
wouH follow cpoo itsbilizatinn of the r*Li 
loc^hip* be^wp-c curreucie^ \ppire*'t{'- th<>*e 
who eip"e— ed feir 0 ^ th“ e^ec** 0 ^ immediate 
rtaKfizsdoti fel* that *a~h. a *'ei> ELahi lead 
tr> the aeeH~ t*v for defiatioa. Th* b ce-pd 
however -'Slid* ciimiTU'teTi to a re- 
vafcatioa of enrreacv in'eof'nna a «eventT 
per cent iDcrm.'e in the mc*eta-v value of 
_ II S ace «*e’Lrt n alrea Iv oe a “laiir 
Kna, if this de-rrw» of devalmi'ion we’e 
eeceraLv Accec eil i* i-* ilitrca'- to f te.ee how 
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tlie need for deflation is likelr to inM* Smeo 
t.ucL action is tantamonnt to a •<ientv per 
cent increa'yj in tke gold ba^e, it «.boiild be 
sufficient to periiut tlie Bank of England and 
all other Centril Banks to encourice easy 
money until the trend toward prospentj shall 
l)e well established throughout the world 
Certainlv such international stabilisation ui 
other words the re-estabhshiaent of the gold 
standard, would create conditions laTonrable 
to lowering tariff barriers, the relaxation of 
other trade restnctions, and the stunnlation of 
a subr-tantial Tolume o! world trade 
CAxana’s Bvx,a\ce of Paymevis 
A s pointed out in previous Letters, Canada, 
on the net balance of her international trans- 
actions, IS not a borrower On the conttaty, 
dunne the twelve years from t© 1934 

Canada has had a total surplus aaailable for 
the repuicha-e of Canadian secnritiC' held 
abroad or for foreign inve«tn'ei)t of no le»8 
thm ‘'fisoooOOOO In the Tear jU't «loscd 
the final result of these international tian«* 
actions was a net auipliis of some ^SOOiauiOO 
for investment bv Canadians in other countries. 
This was a reiersa! of the 'ituatioo in 1933 
when a total of approxunately $C! MtiOOO 
was.broucht into the country for investment, 
but this was onl) the third jear in a deiade 
when the b.vUnee was unfavourable 
The anew generallv held oot-wle of Csnada, 
and this is also largels accepted snthin the 
countrv is that on balance we ha\e been 
Kurowers abroad during recent vears Tlus 
1' nor liiflKuli TO understand Prior to the 
War we were importing capital on a huge tcale 
for rhe development of our natural resources, 
the building of railwavs and the creation of 
a manufacturing indastrv Altboucb most 
of tl e funds for financins the war were raised 
within the country, the net foreign debt 
loutmned to increase \s ludicaled above, 
however, the reverse has l>eea the ease in 
recent vears, but this moieincDt Jja.s been 
obscured because of the lack of pubbtity 
generally accorded to the redemption oi loans 
as compared with the wide advertisinc given 
to new Lssnes Canadian securities held in 
trreat Britain, the United States and other 
countries have been redeemed and repur 
chased steadily durmg recent years 

In 1934, the Domimon Bureau of Statistics 
e timates that Canadians purchased -enne 
S3tX) WXI 000 of foreign securities or of Cana 
dian securities held abroad and that 
Canadian governments and corporations retired 
?<5000,000 lo bonds owned abroad Against 


this there were heavy foreign purchases oi 
Canadian securities amounting to about 
SKO.OOOOOO and foreign coiporations m- 
crcA'cd tlieir direct investments in Canada bv 
*5,O'^,C00 The final result of these capital 
movements was a net outflow of $20000000 
of Canadian funds for investment outside of 
Canada 

The unfavourable balance of 1933 wm 
dnealmost entirely to the sudden heavy d.echne 
in tourists’ expenditures foreign toun'ts 
spending only 5110,000,000 in Canoda as 
compared with $212 000.000 in 1932 In 1‘'34 
tounst trade was much more satisfactorv, the 
number of viMting toun>ts was greater and 
their per eafiti expenditures larger, gross 
expenditures being estimated to have inctea-ed 
to <5138,000,000, a gam of $28,000,000 The 
recent stndy of this que>-tion bv the Committee 
of the Senate and the steps taken bv the 
Domimon Government to fo-ter and premote 
the tounst trade should have beneficent re'nlt' 
in restoring it to its former importance » ow 
natiotiol MODomv 

.kmong the items showmg net debits. Ihst 
for interest and dividend receipts andpavwen^ 
13 the mo't important It is estimated that the 
net payments on this account amonntedto 
$230 000 COO, or practically the same as in the 
^ previous year ($225,000,000) The«e amountJ 
* were «on«idetably higher than the balance ol 
<192000,000 reported m 1932, the merearf 
being due in jiart to improved sources of infer 
matioD rendering the compilation more coo 
p'ete and b\ the remittance of accuninJatr^ 
amooDts made b) branch and «ub idiarv 
jdonts m (^nada after the disapjieaTance o 
the discount on the Canadian dollar 1®^ 
recovery of Canadian funds in the New Tor 
market has eliminated the balance in exchange 
payments shown in earlier years , 

l ne of the outstanding features of Canina a 
international balance^ for 1934 is the meres?* 

10 the Tilae of Canada s loreign trade m 
commodities The gross value of tins trs * 
amounted to $ 1,120 000 OCO m 1934 
compared with < 925 000,000 in 1933, *d 
increase of $ 220,000,000 or neatly 25 per 
Commodity exports and imports increased bv 
practically like amounts so that no ching' 
Te'Ulted in the net balance arising from 

11 ternational trade m commodities as letwf> 

the two^ear* 

Humanity as a whole is hkc a pant m 
ventor ui an infinite lahoratorv distillin? i® 
his retorts the man of future The onh ?vea 
lieiiefartor of men is time — ^nbre jLitPbi? 



Notes on Rural Life. 

By “A Sonot the Soil” 


The Hanji) ^hich hegan oiiginall) with 
the intention of championing the cause of the 
millions of untouchables has also become the 
medium of eipression to the All India \illage 
Industries Association Everj issue of this 
weekly contains an account of the work 
turned out by the Association More than 
that we get an elaborate discussion of the 
various problems of rural economy that the 
Mahatma engages himself in Cov s milk t* 
BuSalos mill was a subject of recent dis 
cu Sion The merits of unj olisheil rue and 
the defects of the polished aie eiposed to the 
min or woman who woull want to reform 
himself or herself 

That which emerges most prominent among 
all these talks and discussions is the gemus for 
identification with the subject he deals witb 
wh ch IS a remarkable trait in Mahatma 
Gandhi He wiah that the e located pubhi 
of Inba turn to this journal more and more 
for some n o’‘ld shaking ideas of th most 
world shaking man of our age It is a matter 
for the deepest (gratification that Indian rural 
eronnmics should be guided at tlis ^a^e b 
no less a person than the 'Mahatma 

IVe have nob hesitated to point out wha 
we rcgawl as a backwarl tendenev m th 
Mahatmas rural movement Me are not o 
the opinion that the modern scientific ad 
vancements arc to be looked askance ii 
fact as Mr Bamamurti pointed out — to wind 
speech of his we referred in our last issue 
India IS peculiarly fitted to evolve a ne 
rural philosophy blending all that is best i 
the East as well as the Met 

Air Mahadev Desai had b eii to Feng 
recently to Gosaha the estate- of tiat rai 
Scotch ^oul that 1 as made India its Loire 
Sir Daniel Hamdton In that ter e anl cnsi 
stjvle, whjfi.is so lar^eJjp Mr J)psai •» we a 
privileged to stud) the acitvities of this ide I 
zamiudan as he has fondly called it In 
fact there is a real touch of noble ideahsm and 
no less noble realism in all that Sir Daniel 
talks and does Air Desai has not yet finished 
his account in tie Hnrija which appears 
serially Mliy ho has doie wc will take th** 
opportunit) of sharing the thou^^ts about 
estate at Sunderbau which the wiiter has 
given us 

The ^ oung Alen s Chn tiaii Issocivtion is 


1 world wide organization engaged m reli 
lous and social ta-ks of no mean order In 
India the Association is doing meritorious 
arvice to Indian villages The bummer 
chools of rural service which they hold are 
pfihcieut traimng grounds for ruiil reformers 
The term rural service according to the 
A: M C A includes the most useful aspect* 
f cooperative movement improved methods 
f agriculture vetennar) work lottage in 
luatries and village education samtation and 
ntertainment TLl fees charged are very 
ow and we here that no less than 1 000 men 
nd women of all castes and i reeds have leen 
rained by these schools during the jast ten 
ears In this connection the Vod ns Mail 
(uotes the remarks of Dew an Bahadur ^ E 
Uun<»anadham the A ice Chancellor of the 
VnnanuUi Univcr itv The work w so 
•nportant and urgent that both Coveniment 
no non official agencies should sul sidise the 
tablishment of practical training schools in 
ural rcconstruetioh Air R ingmadham 
iiggested that the Indian T niversmes should 
make it a rule that every student before 
iking his degree shoull spend at least siv 
eeks at one of the e training centres and 
roduce a certificate of attendanu AVe do 
ot know if the sugge tion of the di tiiigui®hc 1 
lucatioQist of < bidambaram can be taken 
thout pritcst Me have an honest fear 
hat It 13 likelv to provoke a controversv and 
voke strong jrotests But anvhow this 
much must be due No effort should be 
uunted too great to enlist the services of the 
thousands of educated uneniplo}ed in rural 
erv ice 

Out of the 100 lakhs of rupees set apart by 
he Government of India *or rural work we 
lope that the enlistment of rural workers 
ill take a portion of that amount M e trust 
fkst tkc tif I’cJiVfi-? fib? fJ.asfs' im.vAAV- 

tlasi unemplovnient b) aborling as many 
of the unemploved as possible into rural 
service will find favour v ith the authorities 


The potcntiahties of the Iibrarv movement 
for rural education are no more in doubt 
Alost AVestern countries have benefited very 
much bv adopting a sjstem of ruril librar) 
service In India it is bliU in its infant stage 
Thanks to the euergv of the Indian Librar) 
Alovement India s record is not 1 leak or 
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barren btill it i' 'O pitifiilh negJiciWe thpt 
It newt not be taken into account at iH 
^\Tiateier politicians nucht sa\ about the 
pohticil rights md prnilcges of the Indian 
States subjects it is a fact thn* the nation 
building depirtments of «ome of the Indian 
'States jiut British India to utter shame 
M\ ore Baroda Hiderabad and Tra\ancore 
do hold record' before nhich the other India 
must blush Parodj for example was the 
first to besnii tl e campaign of eradication of 
ilhferaci in the ‘'tate It has swcceeded to 
a remarkab’e extent If two pirts of India 
can be single 1 out for great priise on that 
score Birodi and Tra^ancore are to be uimcd 
4s in manv other departments of national 
reconstruction in the field of rural librari 
serxicc Caroda heads ai.d lei Is India \o 
other state has followed I arodi in this field 
so far But now Trivancore has tiken it 
up and an e\ten i\e scheme of village libta 
nes IS propo cd It is proposed to link the 
libraries to the sdooN alreadv exiting 
4\'herever there is a rural 'Chool there i' to 
be i free public librarv in ibirge of i < hoo| 
master and motor transport is to U em 
ploved to ensure chc^ anl tipid emulation 
of book' magirine^ and newspapers Ate 
lieartilv congratulate the rovernmtni of 
Travancore fir their laudable «vatem of rural 
libraries Ate hope that this example will 
l»e followed in other pirts of Inlia i \ell 
Alt Tndiau '^tatesmeu from <»ckhalc to ^ir 
M Aisvesviriva have been puttin forth 
<arnest nl ja sionatc pleas for aWbtioii of 
ilhteracv an’ for adul' elucation It i «1 
realv too late no^ at lea t we will bestir 
oursebes fo do something to prevent the utter 
rum that miv follow dela) 

It IS a measure cf the importance of the 
rural problem in our davs that ollicials and 
non-ofhuals pnli’icians and Government — all 
are attacking it earnestly and «inrerclv The 
Governmout of AIv ore ever solicitous, of the 
welfare of •’he masses appointed ai 4gri 
cultural Relief Committee sometime a^X) 
and thev liav e now submitted *heir Report 
enibod\ing their recommendation \inong 
the relief meisures suggested bw the com 
rnittee are the followin 

TakvM loans should be liberalU ^r»nted 
during tl e current \car The rate of interest 
on these loans should be reduced to 4 per ent 
for a period of two wears Applications for 
these loans should b’- di posed o* pr mpth 
The budget provision for the parpo e 
during tie current vear shoul 1 la raised bv 


one lakh of rupees Orders hive been passed 
on these proj&sals (The Government have 
pissed Older* on these proposals) 

Relief m the imitter of enforceirent of 
decrees of cooperative societies against sgri 
cnltunst debtors mav be granted on the 
following lines 

In the case of decrees relating to vervold 
loins execution mav be susjiendcd if sH 
mten t np to date and a small portion of the 
principal is pud In the case of decrees in 
respect of fresh loans granted rtcentlv and in 
regard to suits filed during the current vear 
time till the next harvest may be granted 
(The e propos.tls have been approved hy 
tiovernnicnt 1 

4 scheme of debt conciliation on a volun 
*arv basis so as to bring down the standing 
debt of the agriculturists within their repann" 
capicitv IS recommended A nujontv would 
recommend provision being made for the 
introduction of the sclierae on a compnh'otv 
liasjs in selected areas at the di eretion of 
Covernmeiit 

The compounded debt should be recoverable 
as irreura of land revenue in the first in tanee 
and failing thi« through proceas of fhvil Court* 

Pav ment of settled debts mav be iindertakea 
bv cooperative societies and land mortgage 
binks 

The maximum limit np to which loans niiv 
be sanctioned bv the land mortgage banVi 
miv be- rat ed 

Lind niortg'ge societies should be rspidn 
extenleil «o that cverv tslnk mav have one 
such societv 

A simple inexpensive and expeditiou-* 
God of rural lusolvencv should b* pro”deu 
tyr m the tsse of debtors who'e debts far 
exreed their assets 

Co operative institutions being the le»t form 
of organization for financing agriculture toe e 
iiis'’itutions shouH be increased rapidlv au 
tbrir working imj roved , 

Legislitive provision should be made 
tiaring that in regird to the agriciiltwi * 
debts the follow iii„ ra*es of interest shou 
be Con idered excpssiv e ‘Simple infcTe't W 
excess of 10 per cent foi secure debts and 
per cent for unsecured debts Cumj'O'”’ 
interest at intervals of less than 'ix 
Rate^ of compound interest should le tc' 
with reference to the above limits of ’■’’’’F 
interest The cbove rstes should app'v 
interest atcrumg in future 

4 ivatematic programme of tank n tora 
tion works should le drawn up anl as waa 
of the tanks as possible should be restore 



Tank contribnti )ns “ilnjulfl be re«o\*-riMl in 
^sy instalment'^ 

A sur\e^ of the c^istm" marketing condi 
ions should be made esjiecnlh m regard to 
ommercial crops The appointment of a 
aarketing offirer with expei-ieiiC'* of aari 
ultural and trade roiiilition“ i« recommended 
Regulated marl ets should be established in 
mportant places of tride 

The Gocernment of the Punjab too ha\e 
.nnounced a levolutionan change *n the 
andrtcemu ss tem of thi, Punjab Sir 
sikandar ITa^a*b Khan the author of the 
cheme, looks upon it as a hij concession to 
he Zanundars of the province 41 any rate 
je IS to be coi gratul ited on bis scheme as for 
the first tune in the hiatorv of Iiidi"' denunel 
.s to depend on crop pric ea c are not forget 
tul of the fact that the red tvpism and con 
servatism of the bureaucraev would make a 
noble ideal work black in practice But that 
need not deter u irom paving the meed due 
to the Revenue ilembei of the Punjvh Rov'rn 
meut Some of he details of the scheme are 
here esj lamed 

Ihe market prices of one year will determine 
the remissions to be given the neirt vear The 
reason for this is that instilments of land 
revenue are realized before tiio m irketiug. of 
the crop is complete and it i» therefore 
impracticable to work out the scale of re 
missicns on the pn cs prevailing for the 
current year 

In deciding what prices wore current in the 
vear previous to the grant of rcmis>.ion.s 
Government will assertain from leadinir hrm 
the average dailv prices actuallv prevailmc 
m ti rtain ‘ inanili-. of the tract under Settle 
ment during certain periods 

From the average dailr price thus obtained 
appropriate amounts in annas per maund will 
he deducted on a'’count of transj>ort anl 
marketing charrcs so that th" avenge p'lC 
obtained for each crop finallv will repieseit 
the average current pnee in the villages 
The percentage of remission to be given in 
any harvest will lie calculated bv Government 
and will be the same throughout the tract 
under Settlement The scale of remission 
will be in units of 5 ji r cent on the demand 
for each holclmg as caknlali I in accordance 
with the sanctioned rates of that hohbng 
The pcrccntas^e of the remis ion to be pven 
V ill be announced each harvest and the revenue 
establishment in calculating the demand on 
each holding for that harvest will first caleu 
late the demand at siuctionet rates thev 


ill deduct therefrom tlie sanctioned imount 
remission and w ill si ow the balance as the 
t demand to be rcilized The revenue 
yer will he entitled to see the calculations 
In calculating whit remission is due for a 
rticuUr vear Governm nt will bung three 
tore into their calculations — . 

The percentage of the total matured area 

dtr eich important crop 

The average vitld per acre of each of tho'C 

.ps 

The commutation price assumed for each 
those crop 

By multiplying these figures tog iher Gov 
ament will obtain an index figure Thev 
U then calculate a c >ricspniiding index 
uie for the vear prev ous to that fur which 
nu»Mons are to be given Lnless there are 
\ccptioiial reasons to the contrarv it will be 
sumed that the perrentage of crops remains 
nstant, and that the average yield per acre 
also constant They will however take the 
rices as determined bv the calciiUtions 
ven above \\c will supposi that the stand 
d index figure is 1 0<Ki and that the index 
^ure according tc the new prices is fiOO 
I he remission given will then be 40 per (ent 
ach vear a new index figure will be calculated 
d the amount of remission will depend on 
le level of prices durin the previous vear 
In «liat has been sail above it has been 
sumed that the commutation prices as sane 
uned will give for each assessment circle in 
j cotdance with the standard of one quarter 
-t assets revenue rates which are not on the 
iverage more than 2o per cent m excels of 
the revenue rates imposed at last 'Settlement 
' nder ‘he hw as it st inds at present novern 
ent cannot imj>o«e revenue rates in an 
Moment circle as a whole which are more 
an one quartec in excess of those imposed 
t last "Settlement iml unless the law is 
mended m this respect h-’fore the assessment 
announcet! this piovision will impose an 
1 'lepeiiclent 'limit to t'he maxima rates w'hic'h 
< overnment can fix If, therefore the Sanc 
imned conjnmtatiou prices {,ive rates which 
are more than 25 jier cent greater than the 
rates imposed at last Settlement Govern 
ment will have to reduce the rates accordinglv 
In that ras-* it will be nectssarv to reduce the 
Settlement index figure proportionatelv Sup 
posing for instance that the Settlement index 
figure w 1 fiOO but that the commutation puces 
on which that inuex is calculated givi for a 
particular assessment circle theoretical rates 
which are 10 per cent more than Government 
can impose under the txistmg law tluia the 
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Settlement index fijire wui tl o lo reduced 
b% 10 per cent intl will be taken as 000 
instead of 1 000 

* • * 

•kmonf: the most recent recniit*. to the 
cause of mis imeliotarion in this count?} 
IS no le'S a i>erson thin His Hi hne-A the 
Rt lion the Vgha Kha*’ His Highue s 
commands iimibiul influence with lie large 
mijontx of educate! Moslems in our countr} 
•i* the sniritusl head of the Kliojah roipnmnit\ 
bis influence extends far and wide It is a 
happv sign that his prestme shouH ho lent 
to tlie support cf this nioiement lor rural 
recon truetion It is our eirnest wi h that 
the \ga Khan ehoull not meith coa with 
this announcement of Ins con-ern f«r IK 
misses It IS cs>spntiil that he showl I In 
to bnno the leading men o* his comn iinitc 
together for a well orgamzed task of rural 
reformation '’Iill he do it’ We f r\enll\ 
hope he will 

It ma\ ho ur^ed as one of the ir i‘’e»t 
arguments in fiTourof the India Reform Bill 
sponsored bv the National roienmi-nr that 
the tran-fer of political power to ’ndiin 
Executives and Legislatures is esspniil if 
onlv to ficilitate meu«ures of social reform 
bejoud the rai3g» of an tdounisiration domi 
iwtccl br Bnti h Officials aloof from J«»uo 
-ociets an! eutiment and repoiiibk only 
to Whitehall ml Wetmmter We idmire 
the iinex eptioinblc sentiment of thi r mirk 


of The ^c^7r Ea'H onl Ju/Jta in begitinin»i5 
important leading article on ihe Peasail is 
Iidtan Politics in its issue of January 21 19;>5 
But the unfortunate mistake it makes is tha 
it dclu ^e^ It elf into the belief that the presen 
India Rill tran fers an\ real political pover 
at all Its concluding words arc worth qoot 
ing for the w irmth of their feelins and Ti^oir 
of their expression 

British stjtcsm<“n and industnali ts some- 
times cvclaiDi Wliat n wonderful fimnTn 
would be imparted to Briti4i ind ind’ed t*! 
world trill if the aserSpe piircl a in™ pD'rr 
of the 3 dO million people in India coiU !>“ 
increase f esen bs the relitiielv small sum of 
per head per annum' We wool! onh 
remark that those who will the end mu t aho 
will the meins The greatest sumving obs*! 
cles to a higherstandard of income and hvu;' 
m India whether soiio religious or econnnuf 
are so deeply mtertwaned with Indun hfe 
CO toms that only on IndiiiiLred (loycromeof 
based on the indest powible franchise t*® 
dtentaiiofe nud destroy them The otcJ 
ridin^ iiecessiti i-< a sistem of univers*! pi 
man education which only an Indian Covert 
ment could enforce and finance Ihe Bntw 
Administration has accomplished much f* 
Its snicessor will he confided the respon»hiHV 
of completing the manr taski. whicl 
yjrious reasons ha\e been left unfini bed 

IWe commend these lines to the eon'ide” 
tjon of Our admiwstrators for they s’® 
uubiised \iews of an impartnl ]onni* 
neither Indian nor Anglo Ind an 


<"i\er runpti two per cent of the pcijie in 
ineba as it is well known arc ilbteraf*- The 
adult population contributes largeh to this 
high figure The immediate problem there 
fore IS to educate the adults espwaBj in 
the ullages as the bulk of the®e ilbterate a Jolts 
are in the nllac'es The Irbrarr worker in 
India with the help of the s illage schoulniaster 
can do much to solte this problem 3Ir 
S E Raoganathan Librarian of the 3Ltdra 
Lruaervitr Iibran suggests that the work of 
the library organized m India is not that 
of taking tl 0 books to the viflager and make 
him read them as in the W ist but to introduce 
a reaJersl ip system His suggestion i that 
an assembl} of the ilbterate \jllagers should be 
orgamzeil eyer) i ow and then in the \i!Ia!^ 
school or temple and the sillige schoolmaster 
should read to them topics of all kmd from 
puraiuc nutters up to some of the modem sab 
jects such as agricultural nnrkiting ami 


coononuc recoiutruction Topics from oeirs 
papers should be rtad out to them thua creif 
ing intere t in them to take to readi^ 
of newspapers iliich irork remains to « 
iloiie IQ the villages and work without 
appreciation and ro operation of the vilbgcf 
hnoself is useles It can be seen that for * 
proper appreciation of these modem mefbo™ 
of work the sillager must be educated “o 
no effort hould be spared for achieyin'^ * 
rapid removal of illiteracy i^morance sn 
poverty of the village folk 


Sw Alan Garret Anlerson says— We 
told b} meu with great technical l>iiowled"e 
of economics and finance not onlv 
currencies should be stsbie and that thef 
will be untenable unless they are ba'eo ^ 
goU bnt that stable curreuev muit preceue 
stable trvdi From this last contention 
di>.cnt— 1 think the two must come tog ther 



Economic Notes. 

The Budget under Fire 


The Bul'’et of this i impyrtan’ for 
two rej oc-< one is the fart that Nr J-imea 
Grigg IS new to the ta k the other la that 
the Consre'smen are there to gl'e battle m 
the right roval fa hion to the f oTenuncnt 
It 1-3 no matter for surprise that the • ovem 
ment are defeate<l on ever\ importan* item 
That the Budget will be reacted bv the 
Viceregal Certification btmas on*^ onlv more 
clearh the fact of the impotent na*^are of the 
enstins reforma 

‘'ir James Grma has hown himself a Nue 
follower of the ©Id doctrine of I'tt* ‘ fntre 
^Ve have not concealed our regard for the new 
Finsnce llemher for banns begun in houcTer 
small a wav to put hi* ideals into pr-ctice 
But then we are afrail that the economic 
ideals of Sir James do no*- fill in with the 
economic realities of to-dav ithont «n er 
ing into detail we have no be i ation to 
remark that fa,r* i- now dea I a Jea 1 
as Queen \nne To a coimtrs like I ndia 
prodominantiv azncultural and thirstin to 
oecome indcstnal the ol I doctrine mav p-ov.- 
a halter round her neck It i. unfortunate 
that at this stave of our toactrj s esolotioo 
she hould ha**? a man with ante-dUavtan 
ideas to mamge her economics 
This aspect of ^ir James economic pobo 
came well to the front m his repU to Pan<lj' 
Govind Ballahh Pant s speech TTe pio e 
here to pav ou*- am*'in*ed tribute to the abilitv 
courige patriotism and sturdr independence 
of the Deputv Leader of the Con'me-a Party 
m the \.rfmbli Hia speech contained verv 
sound ideas of economi'* recorL-truetion In 
fact the talk of 3Ir Pan* opened out the 
pcte'ibihties t> at lay before that pohtirmn to 
make a mark m our Centra! L»-m lature 
Pro'evor K T fehah nzhtlv says tha PanL 
Govmd BaUahh Pant reminds one ©* Glad 
stone and Ookhalp while thev talke>l on 
financial and economic prohlpms To tljs real 
contribution to the di»bate be 3fr Pant fiir 
James made i lame and inegectual leplv 
The old Swuran«t Partv had to encounter the 
great intellect and remarkable per-onali'-v ot 
hii Ea il Blarkett But th® pres-ent Connr*^ 
Parliament mans have to contend with a 
gentleman who hves pructicaOv in tf e \ ictonan 
Era The agreeab'e compUcenev of tlat s" 
agsets ‘'ir James Gn^g too It is regre*tab “ 
that while India n^eds a vi'mrous and dvna 
cue figure to guide her, she sfioald have her 


pomit i>ower re t m such i man a-- ^ir 
me^ On’" Indii t a coun rv of chrome 
ore lOD and the p<‘hc\ of dnft which 
new Finance llemher will follow will lea 1 
Country to inevitable niir and ha er 
3Miat then are the plans of ‘'ir James ( t’" 

T a> the f'nnrrf irl ft i I <> it a 
*ver fo" the re *-0T2tian of th>- *1’ free 
ie sTatem m the worl 1 and fu' the inter 
lonal fa,.tors coming to teamc ate the 
joping economic «y em o^ Inlia In the 
antune he wnl procpt^l t ith a caa*ioua 
I watchful pohcT tinkerin’ here an 1 tinker 
there F ther '*sr Jam“ i hli_ fulli 
o^ant of the m i le f the ituation m 
Ua and the wo’1 1 on* 1 1- o- otherwi-e he 
t^tnperameiitayr in<n.pab'e of initia'ing a 
-wes’iTC eeononac nolicv His lack of 
quate apprecu i n o" th® economic re 
rements of the o tntr\ and of a svnipa 
nc approach to i* jroflenis i nha la to 
regrenej mo t 

"ome vea®» back an auiacious '•ecre’urr of 
te challen-’etl InrLa to province a con. i 
on fo* India A committee censj tin of 
first rat<. constitutional Pauu 3Io ilal 
am and *i* Tej Bahadur '•apru draPed 
heme which h d no mo"* aneu ion from 
(lOTenutent than anv othe documen 
speech that vo®s f on th® Ind-an *id» 
a without such a tlallen » a '*rrat «ense 
mtr and a keen en_e of p-uno i m have 
mp e<I that remarkable man '-i* 31 
vesva-ava to prntiu e an ad'tjm.te book 
a sefeetne of na* uual rect>n-*rueti n In 
di^ca lotia m the Lem-Ianve A. eniHv 
nv jiointed refe’cr'-e, were made to this 
w bcKik of ^ir 3i_ve3\arava at o^e 'age 
Bhclabhai De-ai comm*rr’ed thi, book 
the Covemmeii* of India Bu* i* ourt be 
ehan"c of heart u^h aa Ifahatma (landhi 
aaea for that can make the anlne<l bureau 
t Te--ponJ tn snch appeal* For as the 
P Hob. k ** SnniTa.,a '*a *it «ai I on a 
reat occa ion, generous national a pirations 
noble pcihtica! ideal* do nut thrive m oEcu’ 
bosynis 

FEOtmil. iu-ANCE AWD 3 It OSE. 

It the annual meetin of the ^Iv-sire Civil 
temces A-Myiation, 3 L. D'^'Qura 

rrob»'Sor of Econoencs m the Mi -ore Cm 
vers tv readan ab’epane’ on Fcderul ^*1 arn^ 
Af*er remarks a r.oTi«jal character, the 
learned Pco^e-^ot referred to th® en*w of 
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M^'^nre into Fcilention anil its hnsiirnl 
iniplicitioii He ‘»inl 

In terms of ictna! cost the M\ ore Stitc 
must be prepareil on cntr\ info the Feilcrition 
to pa) the rcclersl ''urcharpe on Irconic ta^ 
if It should be leMcil h) the Jeiletnl Cosem 
ment and al o to continue to p»\ the sul>sid\ 
unless His ATi]est\ chooses to nrilc it ofl immc 
diatelc Ten \ears after the Federation 
the\ will ha\e to i»at the Fvderal Surtharge 
on Income-taT if an\ if Tna\ ha\e to |»a\ 
the siibsuU unless it is written off wholh or 
p-irtl\ ss a result of the improAcment of the 
iederil Fiiunccs niakinp it possible to ntorn 
the prescnletl amount of income-tax to the 
proMnets It will base to pia the ( oriiora 
tion Tax to the FclenI tisc Twentx sears 
after the Federation the fubsnh will liue 
disappeared altoe ther ind the M'^sorc *'tatc 
will hate to pd\ onh the Federal Sur harpe 
on Irfome-tax if ant and the Corjxirition 
Tax On the pre ent basis the tiell f the 
surcharge on income tix will be aliout K* 4 
hkhs and the Ccrpontioii Tjx aliout >l»klis, 
the amount of the sul sidt King R 24 *■ 
lakhs i tear 

In a word the financial hun’en l> Mssore 
depends upon when tud how much f the 
suwidt will be written off lot the ruenues 
of the ^tate V;einp imlistu and me\| nsibic 
and all too msutllctent to meet the lemnnds 
of a progresMte ^late the cost of the Federi 
tion in the shape of adlitional taxati n ti , 
the surcharge on Income ax and the Corpora 
tion Tax can onlv he met out of the relief 
obtained through the remission of the subsidr 
It IS assun ed of course that these are the 
onh two federal le^^es on the resourcp of the 
State and that Me sire umler the Federation 
will continue pcttiHj, n shsie of the “itise on 
petrol matches anl sugar 

IXDIO IXSIJBA^CI 

Tibf J.’A'JiWii /ff'Nwwinrw ilfi5rpw/H«j fhit/ec 
ence winch met m March had some im 
portant problems to sohe The problems are 
not new to the Conference but thes are 
imdoubtcdh important The clamour for a 
more organized control of Indian msuiance 
companies and for protection to Indian in 
surance is eiervwhere heard The < osern 
meat are takin^ steps for the betterment of 
indigenous insurance companies and Mr 
^tishil “^en the Special Officer appoii ted bj 
the Goieniment of India has just submitted 
his report The conference is opportune 
for the Gosernment and the public will bt, 
enabled to base the most suthontit se opi 
nioDs on these problems t hunanlal 


Setsivsd delncrcd the Pre«identnl Addre «. 
nphth cmphiM'cd on the two points that s-s 
being talked ibout 

It Is a pleasing sign of the times in tb» 
countrs that the Indian pul he are Teahmsi; 
more and more the utilit) and nece»?itv for 
insurance ‘'till her position in the instirawf 
IS almost negligible But as it is essectiil 
to base scciints of investment it is iinpen 
ti\e that the (lorernnient «onld take rteps 
to control insurance euupanies cffectirdv 
The recent Report of the Oovemment of 
India s Actuarv ainplv confirms the mdsbitr 
of the native companies ^Vhen this h'ss- 
lation takes effect we have no hesitation 
that insumnce in tins countrv will haxe in 
creasing popuhritv 

Mith regard to the foreign compctitinn, th* 
remirks of ^ir Chimanlal are- well 
quoting . , , j f 

‘ Jf onh one goes through the boii ol 
legislation that is prevailing in nianv couatre* 
in the world it woiill be seen to what gtw* 
extent restrictions have been pheed seainst 
foreign insurance companies Eestnetioo 
take so mans form the central ides heu- 
protect the indigcnmis companies from t»' 
competition of foreign rivals In manw WJ 
tries these restrictions take the form of 
initial de]>osits in «ome cases as ] igli as 
thouNind pounds ^pain goes to the est« 
of taxing the world rude profits of inmKO^ 
companies operating m her land fl'cr sii 
above this initial deposit the eomimie^** 
4merica arc required to appoint the \ciene»!' 
Bank as the tnn>tees and under the in-uisi'^ 
laws previding there all premia ccUeft 
there must be invested in the scciiPt'^ 
approveu bv the Insurance ‘taperinteoden 
to meet the engagement undertaken in th 
oountiies Mhile Indian comparaea open 
ing in those countries are subject to setcH 
iVS'^icifjuas' file ^^overnnicnf jins? 
foreign companies free and unrestricted eo ^ 
ind operation enalling them to carrv 
huge suiiLs in prenua from this country 
(rranted Me agree with all that 
Ill savs and accept the need to protect In 
insurance But then we have alwaf® 
that insurance is one of the very few indu-"'^ 
in which the consumers interest must p'^ 
a jiredonunant part If in the attempt ^ 
protect our corapvnie insurance Kcom 
costlier we think that it is a aiueidal pjou I 
Nothing should be dom, to kill m it^ bs ^ 
stage the insurance habit" m India t 
sistent with this we weVome ah attein]t* 
‘swadeshi m insurance 



Economics of Sugar Industry. 

Sugar Production 


The Sugar Technologi-^t to the Imperial 
Council of ■igricultural Kesearch ha-i issued 
his memoranduin on the production of 
sugar directly from cane in modern factories 
in India during the season ISSI-S*! The 
nature of the data is circurasenhed in charac 
ter therefore l^e can only have approximate 
conclusions The total quantities of lane 
which ^ill be crushed in modern fattones 
during 1934-3“) is estin ated at 6 SiOOOO tons 
as against the actual figure of 5 1 57 373 tons 
m 1933-34 ihe total production of snj^ar is 
estimated at 590 000 tons is sgsinst the actual 
figure of 453 96 d tons in the previous season 
The total number of factories working in 
1934 35 IS reported to he 142 as against 115 
in 1933-34 The quantities of cane crashed 
and sugar produced shnis a disproportion 
ately larger increase tlian the numhet of 
factories as several factories have imicaseil 
their capacities bv making substantial iddi 
♦ions to plant and abo as some of the new 
factories which worked for only a short jienod 
daring 1933-34 will work for the full season 
1934 35 According to the forecast published 
in July last the production of sugir ffrom 
cane and gur) during the cane crushing seasoi 
1934-35 wab estimated at fiS? 000 tons 
Allowing 40 000 tons for production of «u2a 
from (I’T in 1935 the present forecast place 
the total production from cane and i/ur a 
fi30 000 tons The reduction amounting t 
57000 tons, IS due to the cane having beei 
affected b) adver e weather conditions flooil 
pests and frost in several areas 

Ka'ili’ja writes in the Fiiamial ^^vs i 
follows — 

Ihe total production of sugar (lanng the 
season 1934-35 will witness a considerable 
decrease due to the poor quality of the cane 
and the short working season of the cane crop 
lu the United Provinces and Bihar the most 
important sugar producing provinces in the 
Country Unnng the beginning of the season 
the factories in the Meerut area suffered 
lon'idervblv from a very low recovery from 
their cane due to the attack of Pynlla msect 
and Bores The frost m Januarv list at v 
restricted the yield to a creat extent The 
prevalence of the Red Rot will also account 
for a great loss in recovery of sucrose and has 
affected also the total peU of the crop The 
BTPV under simarcane cultivation has in 
creased from 33 08,000 acres in 1933-34 to 


4 71000 acres in 1934 3 d but tie vield is 
nil expected to be ihnut oOSoO'iO tons in 
impanson with 4^72 000 toU' in 1933-34 
he Yield of smiir per acre is al o expected 
i fall from 32 9JOOO Ih- per dire m 1933-34 
32 82000 lbs ptr acre m 1934-33 In 
-liliar a large quintitv oi g r is bein2 maau 
etured ind this has been in tnimental m 
1 me the price nf cane — a factor in fivour 
f cane cultiv itors The prodiiotiun oi n r 
IS received an impetus from thf All India 
dlage Jndu tries Association started under 
e auspices nf the Indian National 4ongres.s 
IS likelv that everal factories will stop 
ushmg during the first week of Match due 
the bek of availaliiltv of cine and the 
rcat fall m the sucrose content During the 
ear 1934 3i the su ar proluctioti from 
ctories was expicted to U about (09(X>0 
ns but It IS 110' estiiii'tfd that the pro 
uction wiU onlv be )9t» (lO tons ihi there 
ill be no danger whatever of ovcrproduttion 
f su^ar IQ India in 19o4 35 

The Li DUET ANT) Si ir 
It la sad to note that the ( overnDiint of 
iidia should le indifferent to a vital Indiiii 
dustrv The mhistrv it elf has repre entel 
the Covornment that the Bud et fintrea 
equire alteration He has creath uiiler 
timated th“ pnceedo of tie import dutv on 
igar and the Iniustrv feel thit the jrooeeds 
from the import dat on siif’at will be about 
Ks 2* crores mire than the exjectation of 
the Finance M mbet In addition the 
»ccasion was availed of bv Mr Bepin Behan 
Xarma id th** Legi lative Assembh to talk on 
the future of the iudu.tr\ His own pro 
virce being a great rep itorv of this mdustrv 
it is but m“et that he hould deal with it 
at some length H stn- «ed on the need for 
efforts to improve yield He de'^enbed the 
unenviable pUgh‘ of the sugarcane growers 
He ple\de»l that the income on sugar excise 
duty should be utilized t > ratioualtse this 
mdustrv 

One point raised hv the indu trv in connec 
tion with the t overnment s appreben ion that 
the proceed-* from the import duty on sugar 
vnll be le 5, IS worth attenfioa The Govern 
ment apparentlv rdv on the slight increase 
in the price of Java sugar But Java is a 
most deceptive industry The Java sugar 
‘^vnlcat will cliange the price and its policy 
as often and as dexieroobly as possible It is 
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nece««irv to Vet>p nwt eves ^^ule ojen ami laVe 
unusual measures of taution 

Minimum Tj ice for C^m 
In the Bengal Icgilatne Council a tcso 
lution was considerel to intro luce legisUtive 
measures for fixation of a minimum price for 
cauo I.S the Jute cultmtion His teen res 
trifted it nas contended sngircane cultna 
tion ma% he encounged in the I mted 
f*ro\inces and Bihar ind Orissa Bat the 
Government ^pohe«min vis not in favour 


of nm \ia«tv action T1 e numhci of ki 
su^ir factoriC'. in Pencal is ju't now enlr 
three on 1 if tie Government of Bengal cod 
tinue to show their svmpathy towards tif 
development of su^ar manufacture indLftn" 
in the Province it is likelv that the indn.-*:? 
will mal e rapid progress dunng the next om 
or two veirs under the impetus of the Cental 
Government s policy of protection to ti- 
sugvr mdiistr) M e endorse the plea of tH 
Bengal Government not to agree ha-tilv to 
fix a minimum price for cane 


Educational Notes. 

By Venkatesa Sastry, B A , B T 


Industrial Education, 


In recent vears i discernible i significant coiuitrv lies m the development of larg»- « 
change in the outlook on educition \ t the smal scale industries «ici)led labour techncil 
minimum of knowledge but the mvvimum of men and foremen and leaders of industtifS 
espenence as far a-j i* is jirvcticahk lo be ill trained in thcorv and practice of vinow 
given to tie child is being advocated The p'ofe sion* ui our own technical sehod* 
curricula of studies aie to be fnniel not colleges mil he of great service to the coud ^ 
in terms of subjects but in terms of an vities The sjirit of Plulontl roi v and the dwi'- * 
which can be provided to the child and mi«s the future well bcin" of the country 
instruction is to give place to ifidiv idual vork. prompt those with large «nnia of inoTi‘’r tJ 
In short the cmphasjs » being shifteil from a come forward with liberal grants lr“ 
purely theoretical aspect of educition to one establishnieDt of techni'*al schools 
of an intensely practical character Hewever, already m existence must develop t 
educational orgamzafion in conlormitv with Re earoh Departments and start their 
the principles thus accepted is not complete technical '^hoob 

The reform i coming about slowly no J »ubt A» A large mass of people in oar lountrt 
hut IS one sure to tome India too is n t too ignorant and ilhterate and an equally bf 
mud behind the times in this respect Meps mass of peopk are highly conservative thu**' 
are heirg tvken to make education as practical great need fo intense propa^andv to be ^ ' 
as possible ‘'evenl provinces have already in favour of the spread of Techmcal EIuiaU*^ 
inaunirated their five year ai d ten vear plans Tie Cinema Broadcasting Extension 
for \ thorough over haulin^, of their educa and the Schools must be made use of for *■' 

tiona! svstems A new orientation of the p irpo-'e The people are steeped m ignonsf* 

content of education is rapidlv proceeding aitpovertv Tl ere is partial imemplo\ni® 
for enabling those completing their Ntndies to be among the Vgricultural classes which requ^r- 
able to face the problems of life to be remedi^ 

Even on the popular side earnest desire for In a memorable speech delivered on* 
the proper adjustment of things educational occasion of ihe inaugurition of the ''ir 
is not wai ting Representatives of people and simharaja Mater Works at C! ennapa^^ 
levders of political thought are pres ing for ytir ALrza M Ismail Kt CIE OCF t 
making education lead tho e who receive it to Dewan of Mv sore speaking about the amei^ 
something viorthy of the efforts made in of life available at Chennapatna appealed 
importing this education and the monev spent the people to take to Technical Educat e 
on it They are demanding a type of edufation He said i on possess all the really essen ^ 

which after one has had it would lead ! im to amenities of modern life There is oi c ^ 

the practice of a profession In «hort indus thing which voul ave got an 1 which I mu tu 

trial education is m great detnanl Those in omit to mention and that is alas’ 
power are in svmpathy with the aspirations gnndinf' poverty That is a Demon 

of the people The question of finance seems you must drive out of your town and now ^ 

to come in the wav of a rapid spread of this get nd of it is ofcour&e a problem but it 
tvpe of education As the future of the be done it can be done by hard and intelhg*'' 
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"ill continue to j>nrchi«e ue"h mineil Sihcr 
until tke price reache'- 1 29 dollar- per oimc** 
or until the siher «tock< reach oik* tourlli 
of the monetary hackinj: in »;!neiiient with 
Con^re''ional demand Morgenthau i-* carrjing 
out (he mandate to the bp-t of hi*- ability 
And this ha-> mtant a rapid rise in the »or*d 
price of sit\cr Ranker* in New Vork attribute 
this ri'e toriiinp'e, Indian and Ilntish specula 
tors "ho hj\c an acknowledjed fyyourabV poM 
tion But if the American (5o\ernnieiit 
announces i tempoiary suspension of its 
buying policy, tbe speculators y\ouM be check 
mated The proh ibilitics are that such a 
change in policy r not in sight Tbe po'siWe 
repercussions are to be found more largih m 
Chins and Mexico 

The Indian Clm-tians ui confeienct at 
Moradabad hs\e shoned by their Be olii*ions 
that they are Indians cycry "hit and not \ mete 
sect They plead for a hrge heattdl political 
amnestv a id urge that the proposed rtf ims 
fall short of the needs of the contiirv 
They demand y decUratmu of fuiwUniyutd 
rights both as to the rights of Diiiiori'i* ind 
the free exercise of their religious ii2*it« The 
President « speech vrlulo it commended the 
working of the reforms ^nd the d.*mandiii. of 
modifiestions as may be required in the 
light of expenenie wa-. hwbh critical The 
omission of oil referencf to tl e Dom iiion 
‘Status the adoption of biLameml legisUtures 
for Madras .md Pombsy indirect Electi n in 
Bengal and Bihar in regard to snoml 
chambers and m all proMnees in coiiuection 
yyitb the Federd legislature and tbe sifegmrds 
and sjecial responsibilities cym“ in for e\iini 
nation The plea for " eightage that the President 
put forward seems honeyer rithcrout of plue 
in regard to i community like tbe Indian CHm 
tians who are sturdy nationalists It seems «• 
pity that the British Cabinet should be wed led 
to a scheme "Inch IS so little supported in India 

The pact between Rus-,ia And France shows 
which way the ynnd is blowing in Furope 
It IS stated to be to jireycnt and not to proyoke 
war That is good *0 far as it go’s but will 
it haye the effect of opening the eyes of Herr 
Hitler sml his following’ It it did it would 
prose doublv welcome to many in Europe 
» * • 

The Legist itiye Assembly has dissuKcd 
and the Council of '^tate has had to agree to 
the certihed Budget The final scenes in the 
Assembly oy er the Budget were hardly such as 
might haye been expected It is regrettable that 


the united appeal of Hindus Maslims and 
Europeins proniiceed no effect on the Govern 
ment The need for a certified Bill was hardlv 
conyincing either from a con. titutional or a 
financial point of view In a case like that 
compromi-e y\onld haye been the right thin: 
The Finance Member, a Free Trader as be i’ 
was not equal to being convinced in matters 
III wliicb he had settled yiews with the result 
tliat the "hole atmosphere has changed in the 
Ayscinbly But there is a siher linmo to the 
cloud Tht best commeiitory on the India 
Bill Itcfore Parliament to da) is containted 
m tbe latest chapter of ^Vs-sembl) work in this 
country If onK the Cabinet had ears to hear 
and eyes to see. the Bill would be a new thing 
altogether 

Ihe All India Congress Commitiee met 
•»t Jubbulpore and $ri/er aha reviewed ihe 
work of the Assemblj Members The 
propositions adopted about detinues ac^ 
internees, which reflect prevailing 
opinion fairly cerrectl), stressed the Congres* 
attitude toyyards the Reforms Bill Th«s« 
yiens and reviews apart, the Session it 
important as clarifying to some exteot 
(he attitude of the Congress towards the 
Stales Sirdar \allabhai Patel made d 
clear thsi the Congress held that d t' 
succeeded in establishing Syyaraj in 
Indii, Responsible Goyernment "OuW 
follow almost as a matter of course i® 
Indian Slates A little leaven leayenththe 
whole lump 

* * • 

The Congress Socialists represent 
advanced views in the Congress but ihef 
have jet to convince the generality ® 
people that they are in unison with the 
declared views and opinions of the Congress 
Itself Those who desire to be of the 
Congress should not go igaiiist its publishe 
doctrines and resolutions I hat at aPJ 
rate w-is the vie\y propounded bj Bafu 
Rajendra Prasad at the end of tbe meeimS 
As Mr Bhulabhsi Desai put it, all Congre** 
men must unite first in the national interests 
before they could talk of difference ® 
opinions in regard lo particular matters 
Fundamental matters of policy should b® 
reserved for Congress Sessions 

Ihe criticism of the New York Jourml^j 
Commerce that the effect of the ' farcical^ 
Silvtr policy of the American Goyerntner 
would induce even India to melt down the 
Rupees if the price of Silver rose to abou 
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1 0i dollar's per ounce »s perhaps bound t« 
com“ true The market quoiadoo bid 
fair to go to up to the imm«d ate goa 
intended -tz 1 29 dollars per ounce a> i 
has the supnort of polic> behind it Tba 
IS not so much to be worried about just je 
as the demoralising effect of such a polici 
on American political hfe itself A hand 
ful of silver mines may benefit from such i 
polic} and the silver bloc ma> win ihrougJ 
but what will prevent after that othe 
vested interests to obtain similar publi 
favours regardless of cost to America anc 
other countries The Mexican Government 
policj in preventing export of currency 
shows the line of action that countries 


with a Silver currency are likely to 
adopt The c'osing of the mints in 
India to the tree coinage of Silver has 
been an olfl complaint and the present 
rise in the price of the white metal may 
help to raise the value of the Indian 
hoardings in ic Tne attitude of the Indian 
Government thus far has been one of neglf ct 
cowards the old Indian complaint and it 
remains to be seen what will be its policy 
o day "/f <r n American policy Will it 
allow the free export of S Iver as it has 
been of gold thus tar despite loud and 
oersistent protests in and out of the 
Assembly 


Topics in t le Journals. 


Collapsing 

Profe or Gtutav Ca«sel the emmeut Swedi^l 
eeononii*t is a racist clesr beade I thinker 
The «unpliatv oI his expresaion the direct 
ne«s of hN attack and the cUntv of idea 
amplv teatifv to the extreme luaditv of h 
mental •tuff It is characrenstie of Profe« 
Ca<sel that he has not nustafcen the ahnoi 
malitv of the ptcaeot economic situa'io 
to be anv thing organicallv connected wnt 
the current o»der of thin” The inAbDi'v t 
prmluce or to eniplov labour power and th 
ams«sin<’ of unreasonable profit bv the cap 
tJi-t are the two cntieisma ordinaniTlevellt 
against capitalism ffeie Ca«M»I » answe 
which speaks for itself Me would oc 
av that we do not like to add to what tl 
dL«tin.nu bed economist has wnt en T1 
extract are taken from his contribution 
the S eff \a Dll'] 

In re< ent t.mes however diver"* 'tattstKal mai 
nal has been brought ont whieh pennits ns to thir 
a deerdeolv clear hght on the mam cbaractcvutio 
the actual economv develojnnent Especially ha 
the verv compreheu. rve economic statisti s of the 
Cmted States been of decided value m this respe 

Pnrm-T the thirtv year perod from 1*39 to 19 t 
the American mannfactnnng indiLtnes mcreaied the 
namber of its workmen bv abont t eX) 000 In 
per cent thi'> means an increase of almoe two-thutL 
The fi-mre to be sure is not absolatelv reliable kiia« 
the field covered bv the "tatttics ha» been somewhat 
chan..ed It u mi>,t lihelv to be too low and m am 
event i seems fa rtv certain that teUttvelv the m 
etva«e has somewhat eseeedc*’ the increase m popn 
U» on danne the same period In genenl the manu 
factiirmz industries have therefore been able to pro 
vide emp ovment for their proport onal share of the 
increase m populvt on Nalrtrallv there have been 
lunations a^ it has been especiallv »>tieeable 
‘fler »o abtiormallT great inereaie thrr- has 
foPrrired a ri"ductU5n But the crminTOn cot cm ehat 


Dogmas 

ae maDufacttinn^ md'o.trv thank* to a coutinuotui 
itioiuliratioa tnl the measnres eouoected with it 

> saee labour power bo** oece^sanlv and conti 
ooQslv repel wor kuniui en is •bown to be onfoonded 

far «3 the United Stat** la concerned As a matter 
f fact the mannSc anng mdu.tnes have been able 

> take on annasllv on (be average con- derablv 
ore than 100 000 worfaac a vear wbi h cetaialy 
ost be recognized as a decidedly admirab'e a bieve 
ent 

The prodoctive capacitv ha« been eeUmated to 
we increa**d from lOO to 190 for each worker 
verv dec ded lacrea-* in the prodQchve eflciencr 
s theref"^ he»n achieved Toeether with the 
•'ve*«ein -he nouibeeof aotkers ibis vaia in ePcieaev 
iS btou-bc about an mcrea-e in the total produc 
n isea*nied a mcrease in value bv mannfac 
ruig hoti 100 to 311 t The re*nltji2 production 
IS therefore been more t han trebled donny the 
hove perod and the manufactorjir mdirtTy has 
rereSv made a haciome cnatnha"ion not onlv 
the ine<w"sarv v 'lpp ort of a rapidlv increa mg popu 
ma bat also to an improvement in tbe standard 

Feared bv the year the number of worker* has 
ncrea»wl bv 1 b~ per cent and the production per 
orket bv ” 16 pir cent ronaequently there hai 
fwvn act eved an annual gsin m product on of 3 86 
pec cent Tbi-s figure probahlv corresponds verv 
lO"*Tv to the eeneral speed of pro'Tt'S of the American 
-ncjl ecocomv but exceeds verv decidedlv the 
averare rale of procre*s in the Occ dental countries 
whe-h n o-u-illv e-" mated at three per cei t 
We tberefure find that a tvp cal capitaL’ti social 
economv has not at aH as cUtmed bv current notions 
loet us e'^'ciencv because of lack of “ptannfd economv 
whether n abilitv to produce or to emplov labour 

Abo her entevm which i usuallv aimed at the 
rapitahstio order of *<x et\ and parcicmarlv against 
the d veloprnent in the Luited States is that the 
Urge en rrptws amass an nnreasonabU profit at the 
expense of the pnbl c with the re«nlt that the pur 
cha<[n" power of the Utter decreased and that the 
enterpn*** cannot find anv other use for th“tr profits 
than to ircrea"* still more their productive -capaeitv 
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for which an adequate inirhct i l> Wr Stit t cs 
(how that after paymei t of taxe-’ If e i el in on e ot 
the combined corporal ona ii tl Lnll -d Mites 
conM lutes a eerc snail j>nri on or the companea 
total "ro s sales rer n o The p<rce lace for Ihe 

vears 10’ 9 borers aro 1 fo r per ent anl in 

general does not r ch exceed Ih a ftnn It is hard 

to see ho the coinpan e fouH be aal hed with a 

loner averag rate of jrofts on '»1 at tlev la»e to 
sell That It has been pressed lonn as f n as that 
depei ds laturally on fie barj compel t on a 1 ich 
alwavs makes jt neeessarx for some enlerjir s*-s to 
sell th( r producls below ihe act al costs of psuluc 
t on One I u t of course Ije careful when drawui„ 
con 1 IS ons from auch a crage fi'^uns Bui they 
no to bt to show w tl certa nil that there s no 
foundat on for the lurrent rot ona that the corpora 
tion profits arc «n unrea onalW large that thev *nn t 
cause a thoroUj.h up »t of the ent re soc at economt 
Dunn" the boom period from lO’! to 11 9 the 
total sales figure or gro a i come of lie corpora ona 
increase hr aliout sr jxr cent a tear nhcl a 
handsome bu a coni ng to Amentau cond i ons 
certain! not at all an ni sllv shar) cteo<c In 
the meanwh le the net profits varied Iron 1 “I per 
cent an 1 4 9o per cent of the total aal s T esc 
figures are qu t« suffi c t to up»et the •octrn 
cent Duously repeated throughout th* world iha the 
violent ert a n the I luted 'tates was due to an un 
natural evpao. on of industry and a oonsec) tlv 

enormous collect ou of profit The cold res 

now at hand show that there i* not the I ht* t 
foindatioi for this whole doctnoe wbch Junng 
fire tears has served rhroushotif the rorll a ile 
louB^t on for thoroueblv erroneous evpisnat o s of 
the ens s and for the most un l I fied a tack on our 
entire social econom 

The p cture stati.t cs <o e ua of the derelopm nt 
of Amencai) bu. neas eutcTprisce show n ge eral 
a decided advance where the ca|wtal i allv 
organ ted enterprise that is to aaj the tock ora 
pan i have brought down the r profit hr an excep 
tonall troQ" compel ton w ih each other to a 
nun mam and thefebr ha e traa ferred to the preat 
ma s of ou mer» the preponderant share of the 
fru ts of progres 

W th the cn of 19’9 there appears a very t^ioiu 
) reak the development But this break a due 
essent <dly to the bad eondit ons n the orld econo nv 
which J .0 back to the war and the war debts and 
above all to a complete m management of the 
world s monetary alia rs The act lal facts pve 
cot the slighte t snpports to the con e t on that tie 
world ens s reveals the worthies ness of the cap tal 
1 t c system of prodn t on It i also a ini fake to 
interpret the m is as a proof that prodn t on as a 
whole had prev o Iv bee i tpiceded op too to ch wim 
only pos I le nlut on of the great so al problems 
IS that {rod cf on be pem t ed to develop at the 
pace t followed before the world <t is By tt g 
do»i prodo ton sto^ipng the cv hang** of goods 
and p tt og enUrprse under guardians we hall 
never create any jrosperty Pe jatc the enonno s 
|)rogTe s atta ned during tl e piv^ent century the 
world supply of goods at the outbreak of the cn s 
was ent reij too scant} to enable the peoflea to 1 vb 
at what !« nowadays con. dered to be a decently 
human tandard Mem t ays n beo a a strciqg 
ncrease m produ t on preferably at the pace set Iv 
Araencft before the cn s and we must stead ly go 
ahead along that I ne in the assurance that th s a 
our only pf s. bibtv to fill e en approx mstel t e 
demand of the fut ue for pro perity 


The Townsend Scheme 

Mr \\ niter Lippraann the diitinsm ied 
kmenran writer on Social ‘sciences has at 
tempt etl to discuss the short cut to Ltopu 
uhich the Townsenl scheme pretcnils *o be 
In the Mn Vqs Vni7 Mr Lippmann writes 
as follows 

Dr F I Townsend of I»ng Beach Cal forms hsi 
lovented a scheme under which he says that ‘•hnmanitT 
will be for ever ivl eved from the fear of destititiot 
and want kir Afark ^ullvao tlunks that Df 
TowTisend has obi# ned twenty five mill on nenahr-w 
to petitions for hi* scheme an I that the X mted 
CongreiM may be driven to adopt it because lii 
kmencan people wilt cot have enough cotatnou >eaK 
to see what is wrong w th it 

The Townsend plan is very s mple It propose* 

I That every man and woman over stitv 
years of age sha 1 stop working for ga n 

“* That the Jedcral uoyernment shall pir 
each man aid each woman over siaty * moniiJt 
fwfl* on of fTiO provided first the peasiorifr u 
not an habitual crim nal and provided seecD* 
that he or s) e writ take an oath to spend the whsle 
$**00 -rti n th rfv days 
3 That the ooyt of the iwtfions he ra-ed at 
a penenl *ale« lax 

Dr Townsend Istl eve* that of the inSjOOiw 
persons ei jibje for the pensioi 8 000 000 willip^tw 
It At S'* 400 a year the ananal cost of the Townwi* 
pbn would therefore be about Sl*t"OOOOOOW 
pf • the « 08 i of adnuni-tenog it or about 
bllion doUare This sum bat to be itiaed hv a 
eetetal tales u< BeUil sales this vMr hatt 
been alioul Ih rty b U oa doDara ^ the TewMt®* 
plan would have meant that for eveiy dollar aoy ow 
spent ID a store tlu* year he would have bad to fa* 
ao addit onal aevePf? cents tax , . 

Thu« for example a ten cent loaf of bread woulJ 
have had to cost aeventeea cents a twentj-^t 
gallon of petrol would have had to tost thirty fo^ 
cents a sji hundred dollar car woald have bM M 
cost over a thousand dollxre A man eariung 
huodied a year would have had to give np 
SIX hundr^ dollar* of it in taxes Persons on re! d 
now receiviog on the average {’S a month , 
have had the r pureha* nv power reduced to * 
a tno th A disabled veteran rece vina a 
of 3 "0 a mouth irould haye lievn taxed out 1 he oa 
oul> S10 a mouth to spend Even Dr To’m-'f'J* 
pen oners would not have had JhlO a jnoO“* 
spend They would have had less than SI2C* • monio 
for more than SSO would have been taken m t*®® 
Anyone can figure o rt for hcnself the 
that the Townsend plan would cost him he h« ow 
to subtract about two fifths from his expenitn^ 
For every SIOO he now spends he would under IM 
Ibwnsend plan have $h0 to spend 
anthmetc of the oiytter is as follows SoO " 

0 per cent tax on S60 equals SIO'* , j 

MTiy then does Air Town.'end think he has o 
a way of making everione ncLer * His 
a* follows If the S 000 000 persons over ^ 

are now working for ga n would stop workm? . 
would be B 000 000 more lobs for the I*r®oW 
sixty If St the same time these 8 000^^ 
each spend S® 400 a year they would creat* 
tremendous demand for good* and labour 
Ths amounts to saying that J there 
persons working and if those who do not wort 
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Spend more the countrj wo Id be ncher K that i 
so then vhy stop vith pen ods of ^ 400 for per on 
over «xtj 1 tShy lot 8 OOO pen ons for pwson 
over forty ’ Or 810 000 pen on« for persons ore 
th rtv ’ ^\hat can be »a d aga n t these p oposal 
that must not al o be sa d a a net the Town en 
pta t ’ 

Dr Tomisends error 1 es n forgett ng the smpe 
truth that soneone m t produc the weaJ b hch 
is CO un ed 1 v the non producers be they fant 
old poop! ck people the uneniloyel tie idle 
rch or the crim nal clas es If Dr Tovn end 
Eied cine vere a pood remedy tl e more people th 
country could find to «uppor n dienes the b t e 
off t would be 

Dr Townsend s in my op n on a publ c benefactor 
He has succeeded nvent ng a conn horn »h 1 
reduces to absurd ty a hole ma s of deas that have 
had great vogue dur ng the depress on Some o 
these deas are c Trent n forms wh ch make t harder 
to detect the catch than t l m Dr Town end s 
scheme Thev all ho ever der v« from tl e sam 
not on wh-ch s that f people worke 1 lees and spe 
more thev ould Is. r he 

Bus oe men have had the idea that they mus 
curta 1 output and ra «e pr ee« Organ zed laboo 
has had the dea that t could make work for all b 
red c ng hours and ra ng cages Tl e farmer 
have been {la d for restn t n" out] ut Now I do i o 
w sh to sav that there ate not spec lie nd sin 
■wh eh in relation to other ind tr ee were o e 
expanded A clear ca e I think heat of whj I 
actually too m ch s produ ed and a so m 1 rgumen 
can be made for pay ng a bounty o wheat far oe 
to help them in the tran t on to some other k n 
of far ng B t the e cept ons do no make a rut 
If eve ybodv tred to pay e erybody el-^ for io 
pro 1 cine tl e country ould be bo md to be niu 

The exper men Las been ted and the countr 
much poorer In the 'depress on men lave bee 
unemployed a d factor es 1 vve been die and le 
goods have been produ ed The d ore on s 
8 the most drast 0 1 m tat on of prolucton ev 
exper creed The pop lat on on rel ef « the Urge 
n mher of p<.0[le e er supported n die css 
there vere an truth whstever n the tleory that 
nat on can become pro netoua b> not proluen 
then the depre s on t elf shoul 1 have made ns roar 
r cl 

Dr Town end v hes to remove from p oduct 
labour a paltry '' OOO 000 persons nthedepre on 
was gong strong If OOO 000 persons had been re 
moved from prodn t ve lal or It did not make 
■s-j7njyi«i)u itufi^OT n very s rai'ie T*M»oii 'Tmi 
who St 11 had jobs had to support tho e ho d J no 
have them weal h was prndu ed and so tl 

standard of 1 v ng had to fall 

To sav all th s a not to sav that a sv tern of old 
age jienaons s not po«s ble ant de rable I believe 
t 19 B t n crea ng one let us have no 11 son 
about the fact that e erv one who s pens oned 
lie ng supper ed 1 V those ho are not pens or ed and 
t IS necessary therefore to dec de 1 o •■enero 
the countr can a‘'ord to be For only ] odoct e 
lal o r can produce wealth Tdlenc s loe not 
jrodu e vealth and tbo»e 1 o tl t loe ae 
tr in" to make ^ol 1 o t of ea ater and vent a 
mact ne f r [le p t 1 m t n 

Family Planning in India 
On tl c occasion of the- celebrit on of the 
Maltl m Centenarv on the " r] Iclruiry in 


Luckiov Dr Radi a Kamil lluhnerji the 
vcllknovn Inla economist del vexed a 
thoagl t j rovokii o address on tie need for 
t deblerate plannin^ of families in India 
Tie whole addres is i 11 of tl ou 1 tful re 
narks anl ve h \ taken, vd a tinp of the 
'“e r }I o] t of Pitna for the follow i " extract 
Dor ng tl e la t four cc tur es the Ca ee \ alley 
increase I n po{ ulat c from about } to 1 o millions 
eaing to some of the orld s 1 ghe t records of 

n ral aggre at o Fore t n eado and narshes 

re all nvadctl by the plough and n orue of the 
I str e s n the Ea t graz ng "r unU are rarelv 
omd \et tie Gange \ alley a fans n add 
t on to its I uman I urde about '>i cattle per quare 

n le n a V of h ch are orn o t and eSic ent 

at n<r up the fodder that should have been reserred 
<8* th bet er cattle 

D e to po| ulst on crease there s a contmuoas 
f act O alirat on of 1 oldings and n fact about half 
he n mber of It va or- n tl e L P B har and 
Bengal arc ro ork on u der zed holdings 
I ract onal zat on re tra the small cult vators not 
nlv from a lop nv mp oved raetl od« of cult vat on 
ot even from nt n ve farm ng b n e fallow nj, 
s to be ex a le<l double croppu g leads to dim 
shm^ retur s pec allv w here exl aust ng crops I ke 
heat sugarcane ot on a d j e are gro o Thus 
any d sir ct the L P B ha and Bengal are now 
uria I V their double ropped areas In the T P 
h ch n reaeed 3 m II on n ou be to feed dur d" the 
rod of 19 1 and IdSl the average net cuitvated 
ea a tua Iv deci ed f om So to 84 4 m 11 on acres 
nd the double crop] e 1 area bm n bed bv 0 lakhs 

The Malth an 1 aw of dim n sh ug r t rns also 
|verat ng bv water which has become the Im ng 
ent n avr ultural de elopment co s derahle 

ess The Xfutt Fta ah re. o faced th 

sero agrcult ral cal n tv efue to tho fall of the 
ub sod water le el wlJe wa er lo ged masmatc 
oste e\|anl Nortl That a d Bengal arei 

allow ng up wha were onca irospcro agr cul 
ural are s hres en ng about two hf hs of tl e latter 
ov e w tl r 

Not le aer 0 a ne ace s / p I t on In 
1 da for several decsd the 1 "her cs es on ac 
Q t of e h dysgeu customs Lke r j d hypergamv 
d eado^an y a veil as of a natural pau ty of 
cmales are si o n e tl er st sUer na ursl ncrea es 
actual dim nut o a n the Umted Provinces 
n the other ha d the le s 1 terate and backward 
» te are more 8ecu ft a 'l fnes fnreaten to swamp 
le cult ted locks e pe ally the va t jro perous 
area n Fas em Denial As n the T\e t the most 
fertiesocsl (rata nl 1 a are feroi but nowhere 
the I par tv htt een fee d tv an I ult re greater 
than n Northern Ida Th to da foreshadows 
a ser us pol t cal anl cultural cr s n Bet val 
In nany of tl e cnnje ted d r cts n the Canges 
lalle B find th f a hr 1 of the cropped area 
n a year of drou 1 t redu s tl e 1 rth rate and n 
ereasf"! tie d ath rate while a n rea e of cropped 
area n a year of ormsl or fa o rable creases the 
b rth rate and educes n octal tv Ihe rdat on 
between b rth aud leatl rates appear to nd cate 
another method bv h ch j atnre safeguard popula 
t o balance H b rtb rate tends to be followed 
np ty h gh mortal y though o h "h death rate tends 
to l« followed also bv a low h rth rate Further 
ra fall I arve ts an 1 1 rtl and death rates all show 
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8 X yearij cjcles m the U P an I are fajriy *yn I ro 
nou3 with the cjdcal phases of sunspot act v fT 
Anally distrctswhch la e overstepped a a erage 
abundance show a slacl eu Dg of birth rate ^ttch 
declu e s <1 e to certa n ep dem es attacking the 
women of ch Id bear ng aoe and to i crease of ni 
employme t and local mgraton reduc n® opporti 
rut es of mar tal 1 fe But the mo t mportant fa tor 
IS mal nutr t on and unsu table d ctarv »h ch r 
John Megaw re entlv found was tl e rule in v Usges 
The t, P pea ants sul t tut on of millets and dry 
gram leaves for wheat milk an I vegetables with 
the r adequacj of vitam n E n av also lo er fert 1 ty 
ID a drought jear apart from its eRects on tal t> 
and re tance That h rth rate declines due to 
econom c pressure i the populat on cont nues for 
long above its average abundance along w th 1 ini 
nut on of res stance to ep denies was lever ante 
pated by 'Ifalthua though this s tl c be^t ev dence 
of the real tv of the "Malthu an pos t e check e e 
though both war and fam n no lo ger conrge back 
populat on to a suitah c den tv as before 

There is verj 1 ttle cultural le land Norll em 
lidia which a not cull rated or at an rate ncloded 
J1J3 aeaxe one* The double e opped area 

has n large regions been reduced as the bolding 
cannot bear th burden of su c ve cropp ''s 
M grat on in recent vean has been much red ce<l 
and overseas enugrat on s now ncgl gible I das 
trial developme t is at L ex eed ngW tardy 1 the 
U P out of 23V ntlhon worke s at all occupa oiut 
only a lakh are emp oved in organ ted du c a 
Fruit growing and market garden ng cannot develop 
on account of defect ve commaa at ons and (ran port 
Small acale trad and rural mdo tries have deve oped 
as excellent substi ntes to a'w coiture or as a pple 
mentary to t onlv n the h dro'clectr one 
Meanwhile the peasantry n the aWn e of epden ca 
multiply headles Iv More mou hs to f«^ also 
aecompanv more hand to work but the hands are 
die Ma! hus ensphasaed the po iponement of the 
age of mamaga accompan ed bv etn t cont nu nee 
In India early pi bertv uilant marriage as wel as 
low status of women who are a so pro ec ed n ome 
measure aga n t hard work n the field bv taboos 
encourage mult pi cat on 

There * no more pa amount econom c need n 
India than the educat on of the iiias.es n fsm ly 
planmng and th a ou„ht to be taken up widely and 
ex..ena ely throu h well organ: ed ru aJ propa aoda 
us eg vernacular pamphlets and pwters the uiema 
as well as the rad o The celebrat on of Vlaltbus 
entenarv will fa I n its purpose f the Maltha an 
law of populat on balance are and<>r» ood onlv n 
eolleves and unverstes wh le the atttnde of the 
peasant towards the b rth of children rema ns as it 
s aggravat ng poverty unemplojmen and appalling 
was e of ife a d making more and more d IT cult 
of realirat on all schemes of soc al amel o at on or 
cultural upl ft 

Disequilibrium in Agricultural Production 

Tl at the pre ent depre s on has I tl e 
agr culfur t everal times harder tlLin tie 
ndividudl t IS 1 ow comn on know)el<re t is 
xlso undoubted that the first tep to rero erj 
is to be foun 1 n re e t b! In ent of the farm 
ing s tuat on Ho v the present abnormal 
to d t 0 came nto ex fence and ho t ran 
be r ne 1 ed form the burde of i We art le 


Contnbitel to the HorW Tr V bv Air Tant 
f Dixon the Papporteur fo Raw Alitor I 
of the Stan ling Committee for tl e Co-ord oa 
tion of Production and Alarketi (r of the 
It ternational Cl airber of Commerce To maLc 
It concrete an 1 to appeal d rect Air R ton 
has tike wheat for studv The WorV T a'’( 
las rightlj character 2ed it as a penetratn 
tinahos of the worlds \ 1 eat market 

There sre economists w ho will not h“ar of the word 
overproduct on the r theory be ng that th iv 
s no 1 mit lo coDsumpt on But n agn ul ore at 
any rate t s obv ous that consumpf on power cannot 
expand indefin tely Double a man s income and h 
Will not cat t ce as mocli_ bread he may not m 
crease hu bread coatumption at all The agr cnl nral 
ens s i essent ally a crisis of overproduct on ore 
product on mean ng pnxlu t on n excess of effec ve 
demand It is necessary to see how this overpro- 
d cl on has ar <en as there are tw o ma n groups of 
produ era whose nteresta have got to be recon iled 
( any real nprovement s to be bro ght about 
There are on f&e one fisnif the anrsea^ exporting 
countries the knited States Canada the Ar^ntine 
and Austr a There are on the other hsnd the 
EuropesD couatres and of course Pussis 
the vAer all these together formed * single worU 
aheat market The War divided them nto Wo 
markets and out of tb s e tuat oa has anseo me* 
of the trouble 

the c remarks of a K^neml k * Air 
Dixon «tidies the relevant figures and wnfs 
th » there wax reduction of product on n 
Europe in* on the other extenson of pro 
ductioD overseas But this was due to the 
xhnorn al utuaf on treated by the AVer Tl'* 
va\ how this continuous aceum il t on oi 
surplus affected the sirncultural pree vud 
til o the prices of maiufactured provl c 
IS le sa>« well known AAhj h ths and 
hvt IS to le do e ^ 

Why hare agncultural prcca fallen to a greae 
extent than mdustr al p es * In a normal wax 
the na ufa turer when he sees the pnees of tw 
produ t lend ng to fal reduces product on 
tbu thy law of euppl a d demand opera es ***“ 
and adjusts the pos t on On the contrary tte 
farmers natural ns met whei hit bv lower pr<^ 
s to oerease product on He i enabled to do M 
because he can ex t on the produce of his 
years after 1 e has ceased to be ab e to pay h debts 
It die to thmk that the non pavmert of the fa n ers 
deb ill b nder product on The number o farm w 
m arrears with the payment of ntcrest on borrmw 
cap tal i 80 great that a foreclosure on their property 
has become mpos ble 


AVe therefore are faced with the following r 
I on (I) An agr ultural pn e level below the 
price level which mean that the fa m r cannb ^ 
h s deb s and cannot b y grwds ( 1 Vn r>dn>'” 
where excess auupLes do not lead au omat 
at any rate sumc ently rap dJy to red c ng prtw 
t on u accordance with real demand thus p bg P 
auiplus fttocKs w th no s gns of ncreased 
t on to absorb tl em and no gns of reduced cum 
t on to remedy the same evJ „ i 

No ©ne will deny that the dangers and d 16'^'*' 
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of a remedj 1 >t artificial means are great It may 
e’ten be said the^ ate '■o great that tte g<d.cy o* 
lats I- flirt L« wi^er Tlie reply that tW policr 
of fait f: flirt has pven the world four yean, of 
rninous prices for the agncultnral producers There 
are two solotions of the prob'em mcreaja^ «h» 
enmption and decreased psoductiou Iso sati'facton 
method has lieen sngaested ^or the former oidy the 
latter, therefore, remains 

The Faith of an Economist. 

Dr T E Gretrorr ls an aWe economist 
whose chief claim to recognition h a striking 
mental vigour Hh strength lies not merely 
in a' vigorous mind Imt also in a certain hold 
ne«« of thought which mvrk- him ont from 
the other economists Rightir doe^ he take 
to task, his fellow workers in economics for 
not guiding the lav man anght on the proWem 
ot values In the ImUjieniffint he write-. 

^ great cianT economists anxious to avoid dupoles 
would be content to stop at this point It ha< long 
Y>een lasbwnaWe amooa them to a-v^rV that the 
realm of values is outside the scope ot the snent-e 
The science cannot, for instance, it la said, nltimateh 
decide whether “economic self sutfetenrr’ is better 
or werse than a world eronomv If people chonee tr 
sacrifice some of the material cams rcsultioz (roin the 
international esebanse of goods foe the greater --ati 
faction as it appears to them, of clothing and feedm. 
themtelves as be't they can oat ot local rvsoorces 
the economist reaUv hss no nght to his owi 

standard ot values upon them If people choosy 
to reduce the degree to which they might otherwiw 
he welt o9 br measures of 'h.s kind there is nothin, 
more to be aaid the economist cannot choo«e (b 
final scale of values for societi Attractive as i 
this attitude of mind I believe that there is on 
grave element of dan'^ attached to it ^If-abDe 
gation on the part of the economi t can l>« came-i 
too far, the negative attitude of reummig “to smt 
the kitchen recipes of the future ’ (a famoos phra - 
of Karl Varts which his more euthusiaatic follower 
might do well to ponder) ought not to prevent tl 
economist insisting upon Ji* right to state fais wa 
of values, withm the limits given hint bv hi- ow 
science ^inee resources are Lmi't-d, whst osj 
to be the polio of society » H- economi'ts ought i 
be under no illusion as to th“ wi'lintrness of mankin i 
to baten to what we have to sai onless onr otteratwe 
happen to buttress the fa hionahle slogans of the 
moment — but l»t us, for the sake of our self ivspes 
at least insist upon the circumstance that ‘he fa i 
of scarcity mvnlies certain courses of action whtrl 
are rational under the circnmstanees If mankin 1 
insists upon following opposite policies we can legiti 
matelv desenoe such po.icies as irmh’i* il in the 
sense that they »acrei«e scarcity and th'is intensifs 
the misenes and poverty rf mankind Let us as 
economists avoid as annou«Ii as oor consdenres 
dictate any interference with the ngbt of other to 
recommend policies which we rveard as tmlional 
but let us also insist ojion our right to describe these 
policies m the terms which we regard as appropnate 
1 am eODVinced that nothing has done onr srienct 
so moch harm in recent lears as the refusal to re 
copii.e that the ta k of the economi't is not eabausted 
when the technical ‘ laws of the science have been 
staled Vdniittedlv economic science r- concerned 
wi‘b the facts of scarcity and their consequences 
I claim for it also the nght to cmicise ahematne 


pedicles front the standpoint of whether or not they 
alleviate or inteu ifv the problem, of scarcity I 
_ » forther and sav that starting from the central 
let of scanitv the economu' « entitled to sav wliat 
s the tmd of pohev most likelv to redii -e the exist 
ng quantum of scarcity In doing -o i* is no' ne 
esrarv to use techni al language or to appeal con 
derations beyond the oiteUcctiial s -ope of the 
verage man my apps-al is to common sense and 
' that alone Two consitierations aloiie are required 
be taken into accoun* 

Tbe first concerns production No on® doing 
lything for himself would believe that it ts a good 
img to take twice a-, long ov“r tbe job as it reaUv 
quires No douht there i* self de< eption and the 
esire to imncesj others with the dit*-ciilties of doing 
particular thin" which leads to all kind of humbug 
ut then, every 8eti«il le person realizes that it is 
unbus No doubt persons employed hv others 
nd paid by the amount of time consumed mav find 
jeiy la tbe hurt ran to dawdle over the job but 
am every «en-ible person knows that if everv 
e took twi e a« I ng to do a tliine a- it really re 
ired output would fall off and we would all be 
one ofi as a vottecqueoce The rte»iTabUi.tv of 
me a joh to the best wav and m *hc shor*est ttme 
ebeeefore a common seore [wpo-ttioa Accept 
this proposition a a tmiversil rule of conduct 
a meitinl of rriievinz larvitv But if this w 
ceptec* what becomes of sc If soffiicnyy of ‘he 
'■derii faed verv wide«prcali probihitmn of tbe 
e of up to date mscbincev • Of the jicrpetual 
ti>mptt to nterfere with the rights of women to 
rk in this profcsion or that • Of the whole of the 
•vbtion against aUnwing yoloured litou* access 
skilled trades • Of the krvait niadness in o.ennanT 
d the sail hnurgsoi, complex in Rn s,» * These 
•syne in'etfetvnces with the j»pscnal fortunes of 
bviduals are hot only respon ible for a frightful 
losmt of human 'Ufietvng when on® b> thmfajig 
pan cular g-oups or races .hey all detract from 
c amoini of wealth which twght otherwise be 
iccd at tbe di po'al of mankind We complain 
poverty and do onr l-est to perpetuate i* bv an 
opallmg rivs of rw-tnction and interference— and 
ihn. respec*- th® di tutors vie vnth the democrats 
nd the l®ft •vineers with the reactiooaires 
It not part of the dotv of the economist to com 
UiD ot this coU“Ctive mvdness of mynkmd * 
lb« second proposition relate® to consumption 
’’hat Infringement of pcfsonalitv which is also the 
oditioa of irapoven hinent is the held of produc 
ton ts parallel ui the he'd of con nmption bv 
rbiddin® the individual to buv preci-elv the kinds 
ud qualities of good, he desue* Everv sensible 
oerson cau «®e that if I am reaUv allowed to get what 
f want the thing aquircd brings me in a larger 
volume of sati-f»ction than if I am fobbed off with 
•^izpethiog el-e ^ince production is m anv case 
iinitesf bv the technical fset-. of the world order, 
the same volume of output repre-en's a greater 
vidume of aati. faction i r goes farther lu reducing 
scarcity if thvt vnlmne is prodneed in respon--e to 
Oeiuaa I than if it u not From all of which it follows 
that, eyen if we accept 'he limitation of tbe econo 
n I't s aetivittes to a «radv of the facts oi scarcity 
hi-t study of those facts leads him to recommend a 
sort d worl 1 *iib»tantiallv different from the one 
icroinaiended bv the politician? of the a'-e Tbe 
roollirt between the ecoconu. t and tbe politician 
now goes back some two and a half centunes present 
policies are a guarantee that it ls lifcelv to go on for 
nUDT yirsrs to come 
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The Employment Department. But this on!j hrma* mto clear relief the nee4 lof 

^ closer study of the ]ob and a closer study of the 

Institute of Inda^tnai IVelfare tt orkers, London mlindoal 
I*pc© <yi In the fourth article, the desirability of properly 

The term Melfare Work is now so well established introdncins; the worker to his job is emphaiizcd 
in current usage that it u perhaps diflicu’t to give Too often the new employee la left to find hu feet 
It up But the ciioice of the term is somewhat nn- and to ‘pick up h» ;ob’ as beat he can and only the 
fortunate On the one hand it haa giyen n.«e to the help of a kindly old worker eayes the ’new eatranl 
erroneous idea that welfare work la jttat an embroidery from misery and discontent Trom an eiamiDatioD 
on factorj management and can be undertaken only of schemes m existence in Great Britain, some of 
by firms which can deyote considerable rcsontcce which lav emphasis on instniction and some on initis 
lor the purpose On the other hand eyen amongst tion, Mr Fmch outbnes the sort of scheme that may 
those that haye undertaken welfare work, there u gctierallv be adopted which uicludea instruction in 
inadequate appreciation of its true nature and content, factory rules and factory amenities 
and tlie behef is held that all that it comprises is a The fifth article in the senes deals with the methods 
group of activities to be earned on out*ide the factory by which the work and progress of the emplojee art 
ench as recreation achemea, mescal schemea, library to be followed up The employment departtnent 
and reading rooms, etc Very few. Indeed, have as such has no direct concern with the rates of wages 
uiuieretood its real significance that it is an integral fixed for each job, but it certainly must be inter 
part of factory oroaniration and that the most im- e<icd in finding out whether the worker receives 
portant function of the head of a welfare department the wages which normally should be earned bv him 
is to make it poasible for all workers to do their work If ibe wage sheets indicate his contmuous failure t» 
in the most effective way America has lethted reach a certain normal figure, enquiries will bare 
this fact more than any other country and with it* to be instituted It may be that the job is un.»mtaDb 
rMbration has aUo jettisoned the word welfare” to the worier in which rase a transfer should he 
and adopted in place of it the term “ Persoiineb” eflectesl But traii'fers may hare *0 be made for 
perhaps not a happy word But whatever ru*v be reason* not connected with the individual, but on 
one’s preferences for this term or that, the esM.Dtial account of a shortage of orders m one departmtnt 
thing i* the recognition of the fact that the welfare and prewsure of work id another These frandrrs 
department in each factor) u ‘a definite bnk in demand a clear explanation of their necessity for tht 
the chain of administratiTe management and a factor worker*’ attitude towarrts the transfen wilt depesd 

Ip the plan of induitnal eScienci ' upon the manner m which they are sought to be made 

If this is so It becomes clear that in ibe sphere of Protnotion and Dismissals are the theme of the 

ita activities the welfare department is bound to next two articles and Mr .tfar^hall puts the 

come into contact with yanous other dejnrtiDenta quite bluntly when he aavs that “British industry 
m the factory but there w one department the suffers eoormous harm through the fact that mem 
Employment Department, with which it « m an' yery often fail* to get its just demand in maov « 
especul degree of intimacy and which ind>s:sl in every out 'arge industrial concerns “ A proper promotwo 
well organized firm cannot function except a* purt system cannot be earned out in aoy large coiice^ 
of the Welfare Department The place of thi Em- without a fairlv complete and efficient system c' 
ployment Department in the organuationofa faetocy, roaords and the eighth and last article in the sene* 
Its functions and its importance have beeti brought is devoted entirely to the utility and method, oi 

out m a vivid and realistic manner in this little keeping records in factories Mr Cole who 

pamphlet The Employment Department ’ whuh written the very interesting artirle on Pisini-*" 
is a coUeclion of eight articles reprmfed from Welfare points out by wav of contrast that, while in Ameo'V 
Work a journal which is publislied in Eng'and the bulk of the employers are in favour of giv''? 
by the Institute of Industrial Welfare Morketv - complete Control to the employment manage i" 
The firtt is an mtroductory article bemoaning the respect of discipline and di=roissal even the *' 
lack of a considered labour polioj ” on Ibe pari enlightened Enyhsh employers would only h»« 
of the majority of Bntish firms and stressing ihe einp'oyment manager as" a reviewitig aiithoni 
need and osefulneas of an emi^oyment department The emplomuent manager a function in BdiLsm ' 
The second nnd thud articles deal with the supreme m tfie matter of discharge something like th** “ ^ 
importance of a proper eelectioD of worken for different 'apjieal court’’ But whatever variation* 

lands of work, of Ihe right men for the right places exist in the methods by which workers are 
and bring out the important part pissed by Inter* di.s<. hanged, there should be definite rules safesu*™'"’ 
view’ in the selection of workers Tbe netessitv the workers against arbitrary disnns.'al 
for poBses'ing accurate knowledge on the part of tbe rankles in the mind of the worker so much W 

interviewer both of the requirements of the vanona feeling that he has been unjustly dismis-cd sno ' 

jobs nnd the method', by which the possession of the only way by which hanoony and goodwill roav 

requisite quabties may be tested bat been nghtly ecsured is lor a Works Committee to * 

emphasized But the experimental nalnre of the decide after the case has been fully iDTestiestca 
interview may be gathered from tbe case cited tbe earher stages by departmental manage^ 

Miss Marian B'ackett in which twelve salesmen aenea of articles repnnted by the Institute of I"“‘ 
all experienced interv-ewers, were called upon to Inal Morkeis are intended to draw pointed 

e lge between 57 appbeant* for a post of salesman tion to the scope and sigmficaace of welfare w 

ch judge was left entirely free as to his method and will be found to be particularly useful m 
of reaching a ilecisiou “It wa.s found 'when the where there n so little understanding of it* princip* 

, Judgments were compared that one apiduant was 'alid features 
placed first out of 57 by one judge and l»«t out of 

57 by another wbJe the ranking of the remainiler Madras University I 'PS 

showed all varieties of agreement and disagreement ” 271A F^nnify 1935 J Jt * • 
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Marketing of Fmit 

A Sui\ev of the Marketing of Frmi in Po iia 
Bv I> R Gad U AI A , AI I itt {FantaL ) anil \ R 
GadgU B As (Bom ) M St (Calif ) being Publiea 
tioQ \o 3 of the GoLiale Iiiititute of Pobtics ami 
Economics Price TU - 8-0 

It IS now nell recognized that one of the mnst im 
portant irav;. of increa ing the profit, of fanning 
u an improvement in the marketing st tem The 
Royal Coninii sion on Indian Agnmltare has em 
phasized the need for a sound marketing system and 
the condiictuig of a sum v of eii tins pmctices and 
corditions in re p*-et of each kiud of produce as a 
nec s arj prelraiiuari to some planned action based 
on reliable data The GoTerriment of India has 
just made a beviniiint' ji this iLrection and has 
appointed an officer of exceptional ability and ex 
ptrience as chief of such an orvanuation who inH 
soon have norking und»r him a well organized »laff 
of marketing officers for conducting a proper n*ar 
ketting survey of the different kinds of produce 
The Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics 
has forestaLed such sunet with commendalle aeaJ 
and it IS grafjvin'’ that this mey sbould relate to 
an Important prodoc* like fmits and al o to the 
traile in a ceutie like Pcona vlueti is note<I both for 
the prol iction and di tnbution of fruits 
The development of fruit cultivation in the couiiln 
IS one of the mn t promtein* line-, of profitable farming 
and an imnrovcment m the cfficieu y of marketing 
methods will act as a great timuliis to such develop 
ment The internal market for fruit !> iteelf practi 
tally unUmited while for man) kind of Indian fnu 
a yerv profitable out ide market can be developed 
provided improved and uu to late n arketing inetbod 
are adopted The drawl \cks m the present system 
m re<pect of podueti n grading packing transport 
selling methods and other i ha*ex of marketing are 
certam/y m need of great improvement as di»cfce.e ( 
bv this survey The record ii full of much Deede<l 
infonsxtion on all the'e mt« and will no doub 
he found helpful in the iinevs which wiU »©on b 
undertaken hv the rewlj appointed otfijiil agenci 
The fecommendatiOTK which arc all t>a«od iip> n the 
data diiclo ed bv the ♦urvev are summarised in th 
con luding chapter and ippear eminentU »oin 
and in moat axes of urgent importance 
On the proluerx s de emphasis i» laid on th 
growing of th choice anl better cits of fruits and 
on the larger growers sfttiug an examine m ll 
grading an I pack i e of their fruit with care and in 
<~‘t4bli bill" uHlmctve personal brands The need 
for irrower> organirations is mduated geiiiralJj to bulk 
produce ml effect saviiigx m Iran port as well as 
for the strength that urion I rings about id re pe t 
of their Jealiiivs with the selling agents railnav 
coraparies etc T1 e abnormal railway freight is 
referred to as one of the heavie t handicaps and the 
onus of proving that trade does not suffer on this 
account is soi to lie impo-ed upon the railwavs 
thimselves Charge IcM"! bv the comnus ion a«ents 
tonipn e the fjniil ar and lomprehen ive set of items 
ranging from a tnal lomma-ions down to ebanty 
an' {e qui ites bale prices are analysed and the 
ratliir d j iictin" b lo'un. made that m many 
ca.c« over •O'' of the wh Icsale price la taken up 
Iv thee clurges vilirh dn not include tran port 
charp-s to the rsdhea i If it n remeiutiered that 
the ret viler i to lave bis share before tlie fru t 
reaches the ion umer it vn'l b“ seen what a huge 
margin 1 es tween the (rice whi h the consumer 
pajs ami thi j ri «. vilnh the gruwtr ol tains Quea 


1 onable practices bv the COmmi ion agents the 
hief among which is their scting as purcha mg agents 
I vrdl are al o m licated an l the need for legislation 
a respect of marketing on the mod..! of thos> in other 
1 mines 13 empha ired In respect of grades stand 
-ds and jaekiuo, the habits of the consuming public 
elf reciQiie education and though it need not be 
tidioas the disposition to look for and appre 
vte a better put up article shoiil I grow The mis 
ndhng of consignments by th- railwav staff and 
e mdiffei'enoe and resi^itioa with winch this 
use 13 put up with IS an indication of the attitude 
the pubho m this matter an 1 of the interest of 
t cailwaya themselves in th s important trade 
heaper tran- port and ePfi lent transport appears 
be the most erpng need For it would appear 
I at barring a tew minor items ibe charges made 
the yanous mtermeduries like fvrwarding agents 
mmissioD agents and retailers cannot be siid 
be very escesaive if the trade n ks in a perishable 
ticle like fruit are taken into consideration but 
en these and the malpractices at the markets can 
reduced matenallj when proper marketing legis 
irwn which no doubt will soon have to be undertaken 
enacted We msv al o refer to the stimulus 
lorded bv motor traD«i ort to the sak of fruit grown 
p country to which the m ressing bus traffic along 

0 ir or dina ry roads has been a great benefit a fact 
hicb 13 true in our own neighbourhood ilso The 
varaple of cold storage method' on oceangoing 
eamerb for petvbable articles and the revolution 
ere effected in the trade in «u h arti les l an eloquent 

1 leading for improved cheap and efficient transport 

about tbe M't means of stimulating the trade 
ll fruit Me have no doubt that intrusive aurveya 
ill soon be undertskeu in respect of each particiUar 
kind of fruit dealt with m this general survey for 
idying Durkets trade standards containers and 
) on hut the cheapening of tran port will remain 
be main objective to aun at Subject to this mam 
onsideratnu we may remark *hat a great deal of 
I .«nay has to be mad" up if we h\ve to approximate 
even partially to the methods of a well regulated 
trade m fruits The aart atorv of an initial large 
ale attempt at marketing Indnri fruit' in Europe 
will when It come to be known open our eyes to 
ur woeful shortcomings m this mvtter TI e increas 
ig imports at very low prices of not only erotic 
tniit, but of fruits like oranges grajKi fruits and the 
I ke from South Africa Australia ( alifjrma and 
ven Tapan threaten to reinove this very profitable 
vpe of cu'tivation from the hands of the Indian 
vrower while in re'pect of even th* purciv indigenous 
fruits trade can seldom expand beyond the imme 
liate Ticinrtj of the producing centre' unle's great 
iinjwoyemeiit' come about in all the factors of the 
trade to which the survey draws attention The 
urvey is therefore very tinielv and the authors de 
erve our thaak' for the painstaking nianner in which 
they have tamed out the task 

A K A tG^AN'R W V <1 IVEB 


Economic Readjustment m 1933 

The thud senes of Bulletins issued bv the Un 
claimed AAealth Utilization Committee Geneva, 
Edited by A H Abbati Messrs P S Kii g 4, Sons 
14 Great Smith Street Be (minster London 
IVice 6' net 

Mr Abbati and his Committee have already won 
lecoguitioa at the hands of cornpefent critica as doing 
a real «ervice to humanity They hold thg. opinion. 
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alont* w th t04 \ L- 1 n(;ui hed <K.onoQ»uM *1 »t the 
great ca ««e of lie pre<cnt depre< on la tindaf con 
gumption \\ itli a T e «• to d ng projia'^nilt orL 
on hebalf of the r theorr tle\ htte Iieeo l. uing 
fk aere« of bulletin The*e are j oH led in the 
form of nail booU« Two 1 acc iilread} cone ©it 
«nl the th rd n here offered to the pullc 

Tlu« look t n ade up of s a bullet ns The frst 
No 4 of tl «ene« treats of the Interl at o al Labour 
toiifenn'^ of 193 »h t the momentous rc»oluf on 
to have a fortv I our acek was paa«e<l H ghcr w» ea 
were Icmanded I p fe nf the oppo loi of the 
emj lovers delegates it vra< ado| ted aa it odd 
contribute to tnIuc u" t emplovn'ent To Mr 
Harold Butler the O reitor of tie I I O the d bate 
eeen cd to If in the nature of a repet l oo v ewed 
from the ndostnal are e lietween reflaf o ta and 
defiat In the oj n on of 3Ir \b)aa< < ofti 

m ttee the reduct o f labo rce>«l ca onl^ Tea^e 
the ev e«« of prod c e capsclv over rale* and 
equ hhr um 1 e ■ tied reel on of n ore purr 1 a ng 
po er for workero an 1 the pro|,>o»e<l fortv ho week 
« a mo e toward, equ 1 hr lietueeu pnx t re 
apa tv and «*!«?• Ihere 1 ttV cha n thev 
«» of con' c og en plo er'* that the | n >cd 
ahorlen n of hn rs and ra n" ol wage ra e a 

pracf cable propos t on t ucas aud ontd -o h ng 
happens <o a to CTea<« the den nd for h> ur 01 
relal on to the auepU that n r dual wotle are 
able to impo»c the horter hours anf h -rber a ♦» 
0 thoat the a taare of a eon ent on 
The nest t 0 bulletias deal 0 h the 1 ref renec 
to Gold that 1 evident bv the attempt to rea e a 
^Id prem un Althou h the ^^orid Mo eta an I 
&ODO[n 0 Co iference fa led to lo annh uh 

etant a1 atUI a eepmg and dec ve orv ba >fcn 
ga ned b the d a1 at oms as to 1« xe-n the 

Amenean ac on i M 1 sn n \ tti I no} 


19 S i< interest ng and sink n^lv aae^t re Tls 
final phv«e of the economic readju tm*nt is th k, 
ad a f with rvfltt onar^ forces unJerfakea hr 
Preo d«it Pcsxvelt The Ymeriran po ct is thf 
anbjeci of two more bullet ns Our g*iimi r«i 
cl 1 . o 13 that Pres lent Pooserelt ha* done vhit 
a irori 1 Bconomic Conference should have dose 
long aeo He has dec ded upon a programcie ta 
restore prosperttv by rau ng wholesale pnres hr 
slort r ho rs at 1 bgher wavps atd bv appropeue 
ev|>enlture on con tn t o Y b" morrmes. 
tonanls pras{frits has ui fact been iai*iatcd m tb* 
Lilted Nfiies the Jeailersh p is good and tit 
Ymcr can Pres dent s a he man 
The Is t lull fin — \o ‘*9 — eaamiTiCS tie ta-e of 
Tanffs B e would I ke our rfaders lo read tlj 
I uDet n careful V and nfcll gentlj Be have not 
rea I a more bracing discus, on of th imporuot 
quest on thnu here presented The tna n argonnE's 
of Pro cct 01 an 1 of Free Trade ah ch aj stud at* 
of ecooom cs know almost by heart art. pirn bat 
the 8 de argumc t« are nteresfing The Free Trade 
argument that imports ervsfe esports i* someuEH 
eaaggetated Th demand for pntc-eul sc” to * 
PcTen e Tariff " and for pro ecf on ae* n t hoarduif 
a'fl eome w t'fim fhis eate<rors The fienooiis 'ii* 
En I re Free Trade for Imperial Preferen v aid to 
I <ta1 at on are the a le argumei ts of the PiotntinB 
ts The te t of the ut t wt on of uacia med « 
f r wheb tb t Conun Itev stand is applied *sl 
both Free Trade and Protect on are found wsnjn. 

On the whole a verv u/wf 1 and able «et of bn*. ^ 
»< hare do fear that Ihev tv II make *0 
appeal to all nteresteO n eeonomc recorerj asd 
cem om c we fare lo fact the aaiutr nnd *in«nrr 
of Iher rea on ng are remarkalle Be ■omwiB 
th s book to all for studr and act on 



Books m’ Brief 

Short Reviews of Recent Books 




Toward Seizure of Power 

Bv N oolai Lena Yol XNI of the PoWeeted 
B orka In two Parts Me sr« lart o 1.8wreiire 
Ltd 33 Greit 3lu..« ml Street 1^ don W C 1 
Price 10« frf each 

Modem h tore re ord four events that bs e had 
momentou. consequences on the I fe and thou ht of 
macikind The fall of Con tant nople n 14 wnal 
ised the brth rf the ereat more nent of cultural 
boinan m the Pens san e The •donon od 
splend 1 T demn<» of the I man bor ron b eh the 
Pevival of Clas. m brou bt in its trait has re n] ed 
in the evtraordinarv output of nteOcctnal and 
«p ntual 1 terature the great cla m of rood ro F rnpe 
to ereat The BeTol ton of I S9 "are brth 

to tie great moTcraen of demorra > wh h has 
been n a se -e one of the t o grtalc t coa nb ti ns of 
FuTO|>ean < vil vit on to soc a] thought a d ac vitt 
the other be ng L beralism ITh le the h I'eral sm 
that came to be e^tabl bed a a resu of the Fre h 
P.eTol l on wrtM the dea o! liWrtj eqasli and 
fraterti t\ and compelled tl r pracr ce n the ^>cal 


>rd ring the co apt of rquajtv was laken op and 
orked to ts logicallv eitreme conclu 0 hv tn 
[•n an Revol t on Escept n the mte tv of 
lor ora and even their eiten* t> he fu idaf 
leas of the two Pevolutions are rad callr difieteo' 
f ot diametncallt oppix le The fourth P®* 

■ren was the World War The B'ar and the raw 

shi h followed but wh ch in real tv as the. Bt 
i '^n-urasa Sa.stn po nted 0 t is another 

mre cha Jen ed men a ideas and deals and chani^ 
he n rad allv shafc ng them alroos to their Ioub 
un an era of 'Icept c m — philosoplu 1 

neolomcil was n^hered in The Lreat 'Var *0 
be Ru su Bevolut on hare both toecther creaW 
i chaos of the wor»t tvpe in huinai thot,h* 

Of tfe actual doings of the Bu aO Pevo a M 
bouvh m h has come to Lght much more > 
o come The I orv of Puss a long 
a 1 IS knows no more s ren oas fsir 0.I fhsn tir 
hree months of 191 — ,TuIy to O tober 
wheb was -rowded a seres of c nf f>h h »'« 
laWt plea ed and shocked the moral *'*'*'' ’’ 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


worll Tie n elle a\ La VgroUnd ot the Ruts ad 
R % olut OQ V. i\“. ujiyA ed bj KriI Natr and Coont 
lao Tolatov Ka 1 'Tarx areamed of the CommaD t 
State Tol toy dreamt of the Philo ophi Ad rchi t 
State It m It seen cur <ma how the^ two can be 
clubbed tooeth r ai the uppjera of th ntellectlal 
food to the E \outonar a But the complete and 
unquabhed ienun w on of the then ct atutj; aocial 
pol tv n R Rb a hv Tol toj had an uncon c ous and 
consc ous effect on the you g m nda that read him 
But the concept un of an n trument for worLmg out 
the deals of Tol to is al o t totally absent n h a 
vr t nps t IS the a e i\ th all philo ophic a arehi ts 
Raturallj they lad to turn to tie execution of the 
ideas of 1 a 1 Afarx To a I tl em they bad the 
extraord narily po erfal personahtv of X cholai 
Leu ho carrM o t the la-L of nuiVine the Com 
mn t S at a fa t acco pi h the nilhle ess 
of a Tamerlane a d the thoroughness of a \api leon 

The two \olume co tan lett s wr igs a d 
spee hea cd n n ho e three notable months 
They give u x complete i cture of the state of mud 
of the Bnl h k leader 11 hether one may a®iree 
T ih Len s ihilo ophj or methods o not t C4 not 
he do b ed hat Len f 1 a most repre ble taJ 
of lut\ n h he ol “d tl an sb olute pur tv 
of laot e and ne at pled ncer t> of p rpo e Of 
these quabt e there are an pie p oof in tl e e pae’es 
andtlev leaer e to he re d for tl ask Ifornothi » 
(lac 

Only one ih n we would like to note before we 
cloae Th stemne a of the nbending doctnne of 
Sian wa relaxed a h t b Le a h m df be found 
that the cold ab tr t ous of the rugged punt Marx 
w U not do Lr pra t al jio! a The Is hfteen 
yeara ol the Pu an h tor\ betr« undoubted te t 
nionj to the ste g Ion of Common «o ITe 
bad aome t me ago the ra phenomeuon of Profe or 
H u Tja kihenn" allowed to I er a n cal ecture 
Oh Bo\ hey m n Mo o ^ r ter n the \«ai 
nn (ini 1 o poke of the pvhotogcal 
ebaave in Ru n outlook Mr G R Sha has 

d» lered that the P a sn exinr me t * becon n® 
a monument to t] e nev tabilitv of <wadua)ne»s A 
mon «tf k ng ea* n a the entry of that oantty 
into that Leaeue of Impcnal ats an I < ap tal s a the 
Lea" e ol ’Sat on One dsv e hearl the taribog 
talk of the pu I il t of P a a JO ung Prance n a 
European 11 ar ft comes La t of all comes th 
most remarkable event f hebruar 191' — violotov 
announ cment of con t tut onal reforms in Ro a 
Is Pemoc a v dead Is f ommun lu permanent no 
to talk of pread ng ’ 11 e w ond r M e i ee I no 

0 dec if n the cour e of a few decades the Nsz 
the 1 a t and ll e C omm t d appear to g ye 
pla e to the good old L beral and to tl e good old 
fiemocrat 11 e 1 no pre end that 1 ctonsl I beral 
ism w J do for thi tentun But Uke all great soc a 

do tr nps L l-erab m oo U Ka e to thsnee in 

de a 1 to su t alter d condit ona Jhe fundamental 
g arantees of I bera m l 1 be needed more and 
more the on ng ear- L berab m s tie only 
Sea ble and e 1 e en add he onl ho c t reed 
f r an m of u! ure o enl ghtenm nt As enlture 
Spreads a c 1 shtenme t increases there w 11 be 
a great de n I for ti ound and sane «o al pb lo 
Sophy 11 eaU g cat n d 1 a e begun to cr out 
«ga n t the hornrs of tie new a thorfaran forms 
of ]ioIti tiat a 0 e In rece t day there 

ha c bien three nm katle appeals 10 go liack to 
I btr \ M ( L M Coad 1 as written an extienel 
able a f thou hf prorok " liook on / fc rty Tottaj 
p^neral ‘«ni Its rcctonal 1 [dees, to the ‘'t Andrews 


2 S3 

ers ty ha atreadj won a phet w th John St art 
H« eeaay On I ferlj and \i>co at Motleys es«av 
Comi on In Ind a the weat philo oprher 
S Radhakr hnan deb ercil the most bnlbant 
yocat o Addte s to the Allahal ad L n vers ty 
h s a claj on call away from the barbar t es 
rt atroe es of the present dav All these three 
at m nd have wo ked almost multane u !y and 
e lent the jre tge and i flu nee of (her great 
onalit 8 to call halt to the pre alent vagar cs of 
0 {iean polit c and econom os 


Better Money 

Monthly Bulletin of Mu etary Reform By 11 ay 
Pemonet sat on of Silver and A 1 uller Use of 
onal Cred t \o I The JIa ag ng Ed tor 
Dady Oarette Bullm^s Ka achi 
IT Montagu de P Wehb ti e u defat gable champ on 
dyer baa now V<“gnn to carry cn a more intensive 
paganda for ts reiuonet at nn Th s bullet n 
be issued monthly and for the present it wiU be 
r buted grat s The anx etj and the des re of 
Montagu to propagate the knovledge and to 
n ert people t h rencj theory are at the 
k of th s undertakinv 

ho bulletin it) ts ed tor al expounds its objects 
tere is no long r any room for donbt that the 
rid a tro ble of to dav are n the ma n monetary 
cannot co cjent ou ly upport this view n a 
ole hearted man er It true that monetary 
os has played a great part u the bmasg aboat 
he present mudd But huw can we nararcl the 
uxibed statement wb 1 s here made S II ws 
ome all at empts at a eolut on of the problem 
t IS as important as anyth ng else that demands 
mpt aod early site t on 

It cannol be be ond the pow c of ma so to a e 
vast ttyouiccs of the wotld a to en wre the tna 
al pro re s of yilisat on No d m nut on n the e 
ouTCes baa taken pla e On the contrary du 
eiy n ent on and orgaruzat on have mult pt ed 
I r po b 1 1 es to su h an extent that ab ndance 
f p od ct on has -^If r«ated new p ohiems And 
uelher w th th amazin'' aaten I itoeress there 
ome a new re ogn on of the terdependence 
nat ona and of tbe slue of coJJihorat on bet een 
in No y a the oppo trin tv o hame s th s uew 
ns ou-nesa of comuon intece t to the nervice of 
vokind These worW of truth anl exhurtat on 
tered by H a Impensl llaje t at th opening 
t be Morld Monetary snl Evonomc Conference in 
e 1^1 ar juoted Ih piRisi'e tho gh written 
o yean a^o still de erve rep« t t on for appeals 
that direct on are never too n snv It s a tragic 
tsuce of the caLousne a of tho e 1 o met n London 
the l’*th June 1931 that th >e words remaned 
the p OU3 wi b of the K n" Emperor ITe take 
s opportuu ty of cnJorain" the repet t on of H s 
sjestys appeal bv th s BuUe n 
S r Mootag wn es an art le on f<fcnl if on j 
hch we all know what t s according to lum He 
h a dr ft»d a popular pet t or that o Id be presented 
o tbe K og Emperor to mark thi. ye r of the hilver 
luh lee of h a arcess on 

A 1 t of some ini|>ortant silver supporters s given 
mt the end of the Bulletin It is an mpress ve Lst 
of great names But ve are tcn|ted to a k why 
a t tl at silver i. not having the a'ltaf on and propa 
ganda ou its liehalf wheo i can cla m so many and 
such m«» ou ts s de ‘Jenator Boral Dr N cholas 
Murray Buttler I>r J H Hollander and Mr Walter 
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Lsppn >'iin jn the I n t«l States the Pt Ho I 
An j M f o !!a X Mr P A\ H rst tie Rt Hon 
r Rol.ert Hntip ''ir Bernard Malle S r John 
Slalrntt ^r lohn Mardla Mine a d Mr Hart! y 
1\ thecs in F rope if tie e nen are not nlle to 
remnnet «€ ilver e on ler Mho ca It aiptari 

as it on] r 'Mo fi" is spend np si'eples* nphts 
lud unt m ng lavs n tam ng on h s it < o « fli 
a ferrour apostol e in thira ter an I eTnnwl cal n 
tone If p r ty of I ol ve • eer tv of conr et oo 
a 1 bone t% of jurpo e sfn Id rroun a wan with 
sucees" no o le de er ea t better tl an th <1 an p 
of the h te metal 

The Indian Cotton Review 
For 193M4 'le rs ^lu 11 Mehta 4 Co 51 
■Manrart Bazar Bom'bav 

Th val able gu de to lealers n In ) a i cotton is 

ssued for the v? e th t me \a i ual t coni n es 

to be ol great help to In 1 an merchants The prohlein 
of \nierean Ind sn otton an f the jue n of 

tl e r =0 a tl e pr e ol 1 da cot o are boll re tnl 

n letail n tl -j pan phlef 

Adolf Hitler 

Bv Janies Mutpht Messrs Chapman an I Hall 
Ltd London Pr e J M 

Mr laioea "'lurphv « an arrlent a Im rer of the 
Qermai Delator He has placed before tie rtader 
in a short b t compiehen re manner an eiircnelv 
wellwTtten account of the r»e and acbcencnts 
of H tier He baa no w ord of ent c sm to offer asa n t 
lus ] ero It perfectf natoral to h m I ereti 
n the btne » of tn n^» that IT tier hojid do all that 
he does It la 1 eer prejudi e to offer aa> rr i s n 
of the great Naz n M Murphv op uo 
I\e hare al ass held that H tier and those of bis 
tjpe «ho Ion na e the present da> Furope are 
not of a Dev kinf altogether It s rerv ni cb m 
hi tor al e T lenee tl a ei ept onallr iron men 
hare r si up on the chao of the r age h ih g 
I u moral a 1 n afcnul d a'^aentr has g ren b h to 
uch rti tators Tvrau s of anc nt Ciec e and 
‘Napoleon are h to tl amnles of nch n en It 
0 wonder that 1 al and Germa r in a perod of 
part cular atress r elded to the superbnmaii strength 
of the t djctatorv Therefore there i o reason 
whr wo should treat such men as ex ept onal and 
that sucl meu wiU d sappear under natnral condit ons 
Til] the moder a^es the world was not rerv much 
conversant w h any inj] t cal pract e other than 
monanbv NYo ht e not forg tten that Mi ancent 
Oreece democracy ex ted wo are not obv o s too 
of the republ s of some of the med eyal c Ir tales 
But I o large terr torvhts been mac ent or med yval 
t mes anyth el e than a kmgdom al o the pioUems 
oftho edavs ere of too s cnple a cbaiacter to demand 
any h ghlr reined techiuque of pol t ca aatbontv 
Therefore n pre modern per od of hi tor the 
natural thing vh n chaos rt ^med was to be orer 
tvhclm-d by a man of unusual trenetJ of m n a d 
of character 

Th s state of afla rs font nued till we come o the 
for uu]at on of the democrat ideal u hama pol ty 
England as eyerybndy knows was the first to become 
democrat c France and 4men a folowed got 
Soon after the Great \I ar some of the m nor conn r cs 
of Europe t irncd demo rat c The Pnt sh Dorn 
n ona adopted a full fledged den ocrat e form of govern 
ment So eren to day t s not fa r to say that that 
ideal has ea ed to fa- nnfe me Fi ept n those 


cou tnes here democracy was comparaf velv ne» 
there has been lo bread with flat f rm of social 
poT tv 

But the post Mar per od ts of an except onalir 
except onat k nd Its problems are too conplica d 
to he ea ly soiled The non democrat c and tl« 
DC i democrat c countries hare tarred to the lirp 
of the extraordinary man The democratic conntnis 
have stmcglcd hard to ma nta n the r poL c* snd 
with the end of the great econom blurard in si^Il 
and with the New Ileal lu Amer ca and the o va 
Peal that nsr come in England we tni-t thit 
dcmocracv i yit safe 

Mr Murphy has compared H tier with llassolim, 
Ke nal Pasha and AfasaryK and has placed them 
all «n one cUs. M hat a m sreading of facts sod 
a m represenfat on of men Aln^sol d u of course 
Htlers elder brother But Jy what sophijtrv af 
argumenlat on can we talk of the foeebo ’’lorskuo 
philosopher statesman in same breath w th the 
■ breratl! rs and scaremongers m Sir S Bsdhi 
kt bnan s ex press ye phraseology re do not know 
And then as tl e reviewer hss always endesronred to 
po I cot Mustafa Kemai Pasha s not to be clubbed 
u fh Mus ol n and Kemal He alone imong tH 
(he poet Ma figures has caught the truest s stcsffis 
Lie sp nt for be does ork of a h ■'hlj endimng 
nature unc i ailed and unrivsUed in modern hirtner 
His am s to make democracy a sure and «tsw 
lortn of government u Itak With a weilwerW 
out scheme of econom c reformat on he comnuM 
a gen us for personal appeal to make the Bepoblic 
a reabtj and not a irere dream It u nnhii one 
to re^fd Hemal as a mere prototype of Mu«8ohBi 

Though we reav not agree wilS th# vieax of 
author or h • hem w# * ulij certamly 
this book as a short and all# expos t on ox H 

EVl 


From Wrong Angles 
By Qaeant hsr Mehta Cop e« ca i be had of tb« 
a thor 0 A Chakrabare Rnad (North) Cal utM 
Pr e Rc 1-3-0 , 

0 L M s a qu te popular figure in the pa^es c 
th fad*, a I H cce MTio that has read hn rwi 

and humero is como ents has not enjoyed wm 
Of coir^ t s rot all a inle«-s hnmoor It has * 
(urpo e t exposes the foltie' of the po nts of ne* 
a d pers na whom t doe not Lke it conceals no 
rd le or contempt for them But on the whee 
th have al ay formed enjovablo resdinz it 
a happy dea to br ng hem oto the form of a boo 
Fo 1 ght leadin'' after a heavy dinner or lu the trsu> 
or he tram GEM U never fad lo be good 

A Book of Indian Culture 

Bv n S ^arma Afessrs Jlaemillan A Oo LtJ 
Alount r.oad Aladras Price Be 1 , , 

ft s a happy dea of Professor D Subiwhinan« 
^rtna to hare bro ®ht toeether a select on of 
from, wr t tvpa of d t n^ui bed Indians and Euro;^® 
who hare r tten on Ind an thought and 
Ths coUecton is rei resentat ve and 
R#b ndranatb Tagore on SaLuntal Pr A B hr 
on the character t s and achie eraept of Jna 
D ama Sr Alon er Momet W Ibsms on the lodisn 
Fpes Air F B Hawell on Indian Art Mr > »; 
K«av on Indian Educat on Air E M Hopl>iu““ 
on lad an Fthics Pr Tagore aca n on Greater lo<»» 
•nd Professor Sarma a own infroductoa 10 
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Bhagsrad Gifa — all form escelipnt reading Thi-. is 
ja«t the type of book that ehould be placed in the 
hands of oiir voung students TVe would recomr’end 
this book for non detail°d «tud% b\ onr Intermohi'e 

students 

Indian Masters of English 
Selected and Edited br E E Spei'’ht Sirs ta 
lajngtoaas Green k Co . I‘d , f! OH (onrt Hoo-e 
Street Calcutta Pnce lie l-Ti-tl 

One set of scholars in India are of the opinion that 
no Indian wrter of English is fit to be stndied b\ 
our students in high «chooli and roUeges While 
we are contending that the opinion of this «et of 
scholars is bia«ed, m the ta«e of the Bnfi'h scholar 
and 1 bom of an lofenonti complex^ m the ea«e 
of the Indian Scholar, we are «i)rpn ed at finding a 
gentleman like Vr Speight making a profnse col 
lection from a large number of writers into an antho 
logy of Enghsh prose FranklT we ho’ I that the 
two sets of Tiiws are extreme We do not beheve 
that we hare not producei! first class wntws jn 
Zngh h pro=e , not do we thmk that then is a ple- 
thora of them lU thi» countn The selection made 
m this hook omits some of to* best men of modem 
India It includes some of a distinctlr inferior hind 
We can oolr take it as a mark of o^-eDthn. asm 
and on the part of Mr Spci-ht that thi* toQ-et on 
could hare been made We do i ot care tor the 
contempt of the one "et of scholars bnc ne certaiDl> 
do not want this *orC of tauBoderate esthosit m 
\\e smcereir think that it is poss'^I't t” make a mnch 
better selection a »el«tion which would startle the 
anthologists of Engli hpr>ein England and Amenta 
Still we welcome this book more a-* a token of the 
lore of Mr Speight for this rountrr than as a smtible 
textbook for onr <choo'j and colleges We would 
bke to hare our student? fed on abler tbouglit aod 
nobler language 

Mubtaia. 

Bt Khan Sahib Khaja Khan Copie? can be had 
of the antbor, 69 Jam Jehao Khan Road Rora 
pettah, JIadras Price Pe 1 

One sure wav of appreciatins a people i« to ac«|aamt 
oneself with the social literature of the people 
Towards that end this traoslation of Maulaot Hafiz 
Xazir tizaed Khan a norel m Hinduit jdj »» a weJcciine 
publication The Mu».aln]aa home ij, a -ealed book 
to many To know it ermpatl ehcaBT one can 
confideutlT turn to books like J/iiVifo We wish 
that more men help ns to under-tand the I lanuc 
home, as attempts are already beins; made to rnable 
the stranger to appreciate the Hmdu home We 
thank Mr Khaja Khan for the good he ha« done 
to his comfuumtt as well as to those memhera of 
other commcnitjes bi transJatuiff for the bene/I' 
of all this fiovel, depicting the inner life of an I lamtc 
famOr The norel it«elf i= sore to command a number 
ot readers as the author Maulaui \azir Abmcd i- 
one ot the leading roeu ot letters in Urdu no wonder 
the story IS well told and well written 


The ILO Year Book, 1933 

Published be the In’ernational Laboor Office 
Genera Price 12« W 

If the League of Katioas had done nothing else 
but create the International Labour Office it WTrald 

have Justified it« c’aim to gr-itituile For we know 
ol no body of economic eocial reformer* that have been 


_,ore DnremiUing m their labours on behalf of the 
iiUions of labourer' all over the world Thee havB 
aced within the reach of all true and anfarru*hed 
toiea of bbouT conditious m lh° vsnons countries 
the world While particu] ir countne^ an- treareef 
special treatises the k esr Bxik is a valuable 
rehoo-e of information on all matters relating to 
hour The book under review kirep' the great 
ntatioa thi? annual publication ha* alwavs en 
“d Ko social worker no p il he man and no 
nomic reformer cau afloni to dispen e with thi> 
ik, for It mu-t be in their helves to guile them 
ght and to serve as a book of referetice 
TTie InCeniationai Labour Office iis N“n pecatnrJv 
fcv m Its D rectors M Alber* Thoma one of 
truest international minds of Eor pean pol tics 
nducted its affairs m an aHe and tru tworthv 
inner for a cumber of vear* till his death recently 
«ucce'-or, ilr Harol 1 Pufler i* we are glad to 
'e maintaumig the hi’h naro“ attached to this 
at and honoured office I' was a problem to 
•’la «uces or tj 31 TLnma« it i-s good that 
■■ ButUr ju'tifies hi- cho ce 
lodia has a jdice in thi» department of the I>^gne 
i KatiODs >ir Uul • hnoiier Cbatterji ha* been 
ociafed with the work of tbi? office in a pronuneut 
wv Mr \ 31 Job t'lat iintmD’ champion of 
e Indian Uboirer at once sincere and sane able 
II hbenl IS cootnbu'ing India • -hare to th» sqIo 
su of the proHems of inten atioual libour that 
ue up to Gereva m a wav that enhances the 
e eem of India in th* mtematioual world 


An Introduction to Economic Theory 
Be Satyendra Nath Sen and ®i.ir Kumar Da* 
iBv Modern Book teenc\ l'» Tollege Stuare, Cal 
mta Pnce R* 4 

Me«m Sen auJ T>3« have done the students of 
folia a great «ernce hr placmg wifbti their reach a( 
a compatativeh low pn e an esban ‘ive book on 
h» ibeorv of economics The fundairentils of 
nomic science are rapidlv Umg reca t if rot 
re wntfen To keep abreast of the rreert develop 
meots m thonefif i*. nuite a job fur the ordmirv 
'udent I* II good that he ha* ptaied ui hi* liands 
1 boot that embodies the most recent iw-ear-hes 
s eh an one is this book ard therefore it is that 
e wWcotne it 

But we cannot refrain fmm mentioning ths' the 
• ink weQ done a it i suffer; from the deiecr of 
Iwing '^'tappT It requires a rare geniU' for condc-n 
ton to write sncli a look It is po— ible that the 
.-oeral reader wiH not find it so u-seful as the sf’aent , 
f t while the lat'er scjl have the Vnefit a teacher, 
the former will be le^t to hi own resources Me 
would request the authors to enlarge the book, 
fiorten (He rather efahorate de-sinptions of the more 
..enerallv known concept? in econom c theo-v and 
da n>.K)n greater detail* 'he development* that 
hare been made in recent time® It should not !» 
difficult to pToduce a book d-aling with economic 
knowledre like the O'lhn' nf Mol'rn Kn<r’r(f4j» 
(Victor GoUaocz) But then it would require a 
-vudicate of scholars to do it The attempt i* worth 
Tiiakmg m the mterest of the etudent as weU as of 
tfe general reader 

H V p 

Three Master Etchers. 

Being the Cantor Lectures ou Petnbraiidt 'tenon 
and Wbstler Bv H J L tt right Publish'd f?v 
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THE MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


thf Bo\»l Sx ffv of Arts John *‘fre^t Adelpfi 
I>indou A\ C *’ Pnce ’j Uf 

We are pad to rece re th oop\ of Mr Mnchfs 
lect Ires on the three great p» nter« whch eaoLed 
enthu i.m and adn rat on when thei wer del rered 
The Boval ^oc etr of Arts hare alnara lad the 
pohhc under a deep debt of ofbgat on to them for 
the rare sene* of lectures wh.fh the\ arrange This 
pubhoat on anil help tho-e who had not the pteasoie 
of hearing Mr M ncht to read the ercelleut *fud es 
of three uch pa nfers a Pemhrandr Aferron and 
Whistler 

Short History of the Indian People 
Bt Tara Chand Af A D Phil (Oxon) Principal 
Kayastha Paiha.-ala Uc rers tv College Allahahad 
JlesjTs Macmillan 4 Co London Afadras and Bombay 
Price R ' S-0 

This (s a well Qlu trateil and up-to date school 
historv of India conce red o commendable Lues 
hr a teacher of expenence and i ote For a (ext 
book on modem 1 ne® t i -»e think quite the appro 
pnate one The general reader will alwi find t Wh 
bandr and helpful The i ature of the ataodpoint 
adop ed hr the a thor will be clear from the follow 
mg eentence occurring in the Preface — To under 
etand all is to forgive all Unfortunateli lb* unfwg 
of Indian hutorv has «uSen®l a great deal frum the 
lack of gympetbel C in ht and under'tanding on 
the part of manv a wnter That is jit-t Jlr 
Tara Clund wnte> that be has made hi b atorv 
a hi.toiT of the peop}^ for be stresses the I fe of 
the people John P hard Creea was (he hrst to 
pie«ent Ed”! h h torv on th s footing and s sati-> 
factorr that Mi Tara (11X0(1 has kept o new that 
It I the peo{Je and i ot mereti Ui>*^ (ha make 
bvtorr The etre*. ii« of social hi torv (be 
material hanges which hare b'lped tnrwsrd social 
ad ancemen and the moral tran format on that has 
rom* aboa ate all tou hed upon hv ibe author is 
a manner that s worthr of pra ®e From the 
pomr of new adopred the rMr aod fall of d na t ea 
iorm but episodes n the h torv of the Indian 
people That s a nc* 1 ne that deserres to he em 
pha» «td to-dav The namber of map^ Deluded 
add lo the ctilitr of the volume We wotild comn end 
it for use D h gh sebooU all orer India 

Rajendra Nath Mpokerjee 

4 Per^nal Study Bv K C Alahindra The 
Art Presj. ‘’0 Bntv h Ind cn S reet Calcutta 

Modem Beni^l s prolific of weat men In alstOit 
everr fiel* of act vit> ntellcctual and sot a I sbe 
has made able and noteworthv contnbut ons Among 
them all land out six — m the o)4n on of Ihe reviewer 
— who can be marked out as ^t rate figmes Tbs 
te t« of cho ce are a great con tract ve gm tt an 
extraord narv ntellect lal teju pment and a doiu nant 
force of personal v Swana Tivekana da (be 
rehgiou- re om er Deshahandho T)a the polit ciao 
Sir Asutosh Slakher] the scholar and edncati ni_t 
Rabindranath Taeote the poet a d 'iir J Bo«e 
the Ktent st form with ''ir Rajendranath MaLhei] 
the coromerc al •’em i. the half a-doren first elaa 
ineu of modem Beneal 

A erv few n thi co ntrj lake t nto the r head, to 
dehneate 1 fe and work of great fnencL of thers 
This 1 a great weakness ot out mentahtv Th refore 
It IS that we w cicome a pubheat on Lke this ax it is 
a close and appreciat ve studv of a great man hr 
his int male frend Mr Mahj dra we are gUd to 


re nark ha not carried 1 1 hero wor«bp to str 
alan ng extent he fas keit it in full check. sHor 
ing t 9 to form our owi impre son f the personali r 
portraied w th a knowled e of (irate aud pulli 
life rareh equalled M e pet in llu stud a compl e 
acco nt of ^ir Bajendra the man ho even icpre 
lovable than * r Pajendra the hu^oe man 
\ctt few lu Ind a comb ne sound patriot cm a Ji 
sound business of these few S r P A Ifukiej 
holds the foremost (lace hof noieel-e has so coa 
jlefelr improrc'l hi own Boancal po jor; at Ijj* 
same t me placing his gen ns and abJi r at the di*- 
posal of the country Sfsnv of the pubh acts of 
Air Pajendra are so i ear to s in t ne that we canrol 
know Ihe verdict of I storr on them personal ba» 
and polit cal prrdJecI on» often comb ne to ntute 
our outlook and Ou views The controversv of 
I 4 cs I 6 rat o IS not >et dead It l'l"6 t n 
left to two of Ind a s foremost bii. ne men to tstf 
divergent news A t Rajendra and A r Pani hottsm 
daaThaknrdas But this alone an ho sa J at present 

that in pontv of patron mad love of cotintrr oo 
one IS the better of the other and Iw h s rove to 
serve Ih* common motlerUnd accoriiog to tu 
Iwst I ghts Fven t<> das we find an ondoob ed 
patrol Ike P C Ra chsinpoiu g t!>* “tw 
of 1 r rat o Tbereforv it w 11 not do to lues oa th* 
s ftcerely of = r Pajendra < conn I on an I «e * UiBgir 
give h in the great crvd t that i hi doe 
To have lecn the onofti lal adviser to aece*3t» 
Governors of Bene*] » hotl a credit and cisr vt 
aav a dwredi fo' mani would * ssv sM a» 
w th some of the b ej, banded acts of theCovernirent 
sod ibe Oovemmerii found him a consni 
brs n of the ablest tsTV available in Calcu ta J 
no time il ran t 1« sa d did he teal himself to he 
o«ed as a tool for the CoTsmiuent* ovg hew ? 
set ons and mistakes He was u vwerv tic ja ba 
sippoe t on lo the Governmen wl en he found the® 
to ^ o the WTO » but 1 ke all fair and taparW' 
man he nVver concealed bt admirat o for th B 
when tbev d d rphf nor refra red from pit® ^ 
benvser needni S ich men have a val e and s psW 
to plav n the public life of a counttv t^h h M® 
never be d ouuted 

Teiupcrasientallv A,r Paj ndranath 
unfit for the torn oil of polit cal Ue ^ 

recei led ds pos f on more keen o a i *“ — 
words not des rous of puVh t of fame he 
l>e ter fitted to be than in the ever t ve n the 
IcgLUtnre Cut even that he did not eourt lot W 
fouadcommerce more eon_erusl to hk. ge u and ts « 
thaopiiLtcaiworkofanylrpe Fren he had his ^ 
a. areof contnb it ons to public eernce As a mem'*' 
of the Indian Industrial Commi ou the Tran port 
Commi tee the Indian P^lwa Comni»«v 
All India Petren hment Comm tlee and the For® 
(Aimni ss on on Ind an (hirrenc and 
did retiaikable >ervice to b country sD thv^ 

Onmnu&. ons and fommitfee be of cn ^ , 

of thoueht of Tus own often he came nto torU'^ 

« th that of the popul r pol tic an B t n 
c ence vas his gu de and h i u otherland ( 

WM bi> object H s Co tsxs reon Addiw- W 
Patna Lnivw«tv and b Pre lent al Addre- 


a Jiv and 




the Indian Sc ence Pongre are well worth a e “ 
for the wealth of espenence that has been breus 
to bear upon the disc iss ons of top cs of paramou 
mportance 

This book Ls exceUeutlv pr nted and S'** ” 

the Alt Ihess is one of the best n India But 
fortimate] there are co table o* eo en s an* 
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index It IS canons how rc d d not ‘trik* 3Ir 
jrihmdra ttat fhc-e »re e*’'-ential to anr Irwfe 
A V P. 

The Dhammapada. 

Translated from, tte OrtnEiI Pali B» ^ W 
IT7;»T3fil3W V>*<sr» G 4 Xa'e-jn ± Po , Fob 
bsiers, lladraa Price 9 as 

ife-^rs Xa^e^an de^erre tEe warm tEant cf tte 
pab^’C for placci?’ ■wttiLiii tte rearE of aH ttL« prn efe*« 
trea»Tjre of BodCust Et«atiire It is no esanoera 
tioc 'to clacn for the Dbanrcapadi tLat it a a- 
poDcLir as tie BEaiarad Grta Bo* it mcs* >»- 
remarked ttat whSe the Utter is a conp«-iidio>i3 
treatise oc phiIc.>»ooIiT’, the f inner u* bet a «e r ie» of 
admonition'* to ethical perfectioa We do cut on 
that arconii*-, nEdertate the talne of thra hooL, far 
ethical perfection is sTranTmona srith the liizhe«* 
g pui tnahty In fact ethics ts the prart4<.al "ide o* 
a phSoeoptiT cf reLuon We do nit iziow of anw 
other book that eonld he a hetter srmde to an ethical 
nfe than the~e precepr* of Eoddha , for withoot 
en'ermz mto details, the Badfhist ethi'e, ■we ■sen'nre 
to thnsh, are a remarlable srnthesj rf tdealistn aod 
realism 

Jlr Wij4T4t£ike’# fraa^litwn es cia«'e and pare. 
It IS so enmeBtlr readalle that oce does n t t-*! tt 
a harden winch most tran.Litwa» ar" We hope 
that the EcLihsh faiown" pn^hi. w3l bar thi* book 
and treacore r for eorstant r*ad.as and «siiiioa« 
praetifle It tf an admirable eompaa.5n to !>■ 
B«at’* edition of the t aLo cssned 

br thii tro 

P V 4 

5hre« Bhagrat SInh]«e. 

The 3Ia&er of Jfodsn Gocdal Br S SdiaS 'uias 
The Galdea Jsbilee t'ommi'tee Goodal 
Tt» bnliT Ttlatte eommemotatei th# »*mce» of 
a rare Indian Prmre to his *nf>,ece« fvr a penod of 
fif'T rears Thj tool la to cejebm » the Oolfen 
Jsbilee of r*ua The motto of SLi»»* Boarrat 
Smh,ee ts “Lif* be it La_ or Ee r short eac bare 
no rahie for tie tml-«t 1 can Ei^ cf viip^ Ose to mr 
people ^ 4 e vf*‘ » jrv f-adma of thi* wotk » atre to 
jss*ifj- m the mmi of the iMider that he ha.* fc”pt 
his motto onl-f too weC befor“ him and that he b-A 
pat that ideal in*o practice wifS a fatthfatie«» acd 
»iEcer»ty, hithlr- to be comniecded While m 
eamestne^ ^nrE anmeCr to d> h.s be-t bv hi- *ab 
]*ct3 betstoEie ela-TSed wTththe be*t c' Indjr riler* 

m snnpIititT of life and cf manner' he *eenis to V 

eaailT the be-t cf th-o aD H^-w we wr-h that we 
ccwJl iat^ more E^srac ^ini..ees ns ifb< oi’icaw 
*o that We caT cot be for-ed to t--irark *0 dighlmclT 
of them t« It IS bemr di oc a' preien' 

Sc \ihal Suuih la a wrrer w-th a [wCe and ricw 
pen He Eaj ^ xte life acl wne^ ef hi- 

her*> with the charm of manner whi h t* a3 hi* own 
We hearejiT «ish that manv m IniLa — «taieiir* o 
pahLtr a£i^s a* well a# p* li i rails, Tcd^sc IVj ce-* 
BO Ie*« than Icdiio nracee sabi-''*' — r-sd thi» Eon**, 
both f tr tcLih'enmec* an I for emnlati- a We 
bare cn tfi m t het a whole hearteil pri.-< Cw the 

boefc and r* anbi-ct 

World Affairs. 

Br p,.*th UTm 3f-«r* D B Tanprm-waSa E 
i Sons, Hcmbr R.a.1. B nbaw Prjm Re 4 

We do tot thml that new wrr'er' coiht cot 
be enronraj-ii cr* the ofher har i w« wel-oce 
T’^z Btea of fc:*'- ani fearem- to c c*nb«iV lh«..r 


»n qectas to the & [ctiic a' wor'i • proE'ems 
’act'T n* opn_oc la as mneh t> be cemmeco-d 
simsw and wi<J..c: Dr where a rh-rz is to be 
JSfE we fw cer^imhr m a dJemma TEt. bock 
tai'Ts a sene^ o'* p at-* cr actatr' c wer^ J rmiice* 
i.a. .* fRCTKa, Iipar Ge-nanr’ Arntna tee ''asr 
la the In_h Pr-e Tm-'e the Le-izae rf Na-me.* 
wmaiaens an! War f'ebt — “’■“rrthicz o met 
om the pnrwew c^ If. Po'h AILm t-a* to -wha* 
poee’ We cricf-~. we d> c - k-aw 4 mem 
ew rf a"i!rw wi hor* crtiwTn cr refe- ■" n.» ce 
tiona to prn'-Uds la w- feir a parpo'*e'“'a ta.** 
Beef eoT hare heen cnder-ileo The k cf 
II seems to te m ihi r is prti rd * j h-rh a* P- 4 


Essays. 

DUE* l"i.c r L ■■» r The f e- ml ‘~0 Qremve 

nez wA PiiEtc-hmz lerf Lrd Ir-* r“ 

r ai’er-dirs^' cew-imz or tw L_h malmz wW 
trsni cr the tram w- wiL "ce a pU e f r 'hese 
Zhrfol ew*ir» f R cm. r_»nr The an h r o- 
H- easatt hi* till c- zif f ea-aw wnrmz He 
siel that Lambs /< EIui ts rce cf hi.* 

mn'e* We *a le-ir _e e*B » rjErfc 

a «rMe»t pi be- tara •risT.ta^" Lamb » 
jzh ncr hi* a rarf cr-** K' D"cir>ixafE 
1 rrrr of rfie fi/r'tn e—_ a l er.i n^Trirz t» 
tT”St ejed:" TEr /•! wr er ‘t EIczl-h t« 
arase of ena'eme^ -vEea i-er* *“p ’ rw^c’i 
w* o the EnjLh f that wcr>-r '•‘•erwi* r 
i t'areajec' cf fir mi c 'h c_ an* We ar- 
i f-> te*tif~ tfci the Urm.i-*. f JL & rss. n r»P 
otre *imp/e ami per'-cti” d emst ^ a fV> 
•* r in % 6iwt--»afe Cec* the aa mr* *a‘ec icai 
Ttanitie* fw a ttitr’w c the li z'laj*- h.ir» 
a WIv ar-iled ct ‘E^ rt~itcl**li a* 'E U’ 
cTsonkv 

ATP 

Cottage Indcstries is BIha? and Oriasa. 

B» K S Pi> I pies at b« had i th*arttjr 
ttiUr Esper* t ■> th« • ri-»mm'C' cf Biiar E *e~j**iI 

rins p^BTchke V ncam.* as. *—t us icn—i Ted Ex 
1 Rao to the fafui* ot E'a'no The tr»* 

non *Lcca.i-e-* the er m-ciu. impnr’isix of c» j;e 
a=tr»* 3[r Rao ja** tha* "the imeiu mtTon 
ae eenconiir c cdi'ioc f on* ami la.* anil i on h 
c*r popala’ina rf the n r alur—'t e-enrii ru 

e wCTirf jmrp AS ac OE'' cf t^e Ixye* r* rcittar'* 
‘nstne-*tiiTrr--eciEi-i*ani timsaj 4 ^.* t^e pr’z-»*B 
made hx them in r-wiect r»ar« 

Raral Heeozistruetian in Myssre. 

Ex G Pidnappa C.cies can be hiicf tu- Pn-L 
barx Biirv' m Pr-*e Poor AsEa.* 

It Fndrinpa of the J£x*> r« ri-il Serxice w»s "he 
nmipal 'pr-aker i a rf c-eetm'm heu* ta 

%jr"m*er fo^ tn eeus'ci-e tie Ce'-maticnai fo- 
■eratoc»' Dax Feh'vi aIr“»<lT parL c-hI a pampoTer 
Q this enE «T Ft— her 'ea.* and xie-xj wer* 

es*it***pil mb'' wa_ h c her* pnz-c'i m see 

ra. of a f*jnkJ.» Pufripoa srres pratical 

*am."-'a Tc* as tw w^at *hrarf be r* ce tr r*medx 
the- tir-e gla.~.r,z <ie*e<.ts of oar ram! L:-- — 1 _ emex. 
matettal poTXr*x and ex-r px-Mlatam We cemmeed 
•IT* Eewk to aE wnr^c.-x i-d n* fn *zis riml 
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The Indian National Congress 

Br F M Pe 'Meilo B \ P Sc Orford t'mrer'rtr 
Prrv. K. 1 

Thi? H a h8nd\ account of the great Indian political 
association which has heen in the piihhc eje for yearn 
now Mr Pe ^ello has done his tasV with considerable 
skiD Not that every oie will aerec with ha jndg 
ments on men and things but few will dispute that 
he ha set down the facts with fairness Oiwe the 
position IS granted that joa have to deal with orga 
nised masees like the Indian Congress what should 
he the attitude of the Rnlers ’ That is a iiuestion 
that we can answer with some cerfaintv with » hoofc 
like this before us Mr Pe Mello concludes hia book 
with this sentence \ n.w8 in its hvstonral per 
epective the congre s is an institution in whid the 
Indian Nation Urgeli lit ereation may take a legitl 
mate pnde One word more Books of this kind 
should not be friced above li or about S annas m 
this country if they are to circulate freelv for the 
benefit of all including the author and the puhli hers 


Religion and Politics 
The Beckly Lectote of 1931 By the Rt Hoo 
Christopher Addison Puhlt hed lor the Socia 
Seme* LectnreTnut hv the Fpaorth Pteas London 
Pawr covet 1* M noth boards ?t Of 
To those who have been aocuatoiaed to a sort of 
cultural training of a deep trpe it is abominable 
that any cleavage can be toUntesl between the 
venous aspects of life Pebgion and Pobtiis Phi 
loeophv and Fconoimcs are regarded as tnuiually 
contradietorr and peofle talk as if it were necessary 
to abandon the one if ve should have the other 
^Vhy some go to the length of demanding a •epara 
tion between even philoeophv and rebnon One 
can aa well demand that the todv should be divided 
into vanous parts and then allowed each to erork 
Its own wav Inst at it is essential for the human 
bodv to have all ita limbs and to have them strong 
the human personality needa to build up a harmomous 
whole to justify its claim to real existence In the 
earliett ages of mans lu^torv there seems to have 
been th a all round dereJopmeut But the «uceeed 
mg ages have gone back upon that golden mean 
and have come to narrow their outlook But m 
modem t mes the tendency to rebuild the whole life 
of the ancient u everywhere made Tbisteideocy 
IS a marked feature of recent Euro tmenean social 
thought and al'O in India Me trust that Ibis new 
lease c! bfe which a harmomous hvinc has now got 
will grow more and more powecfi] and ennoble and 

Dr Chn^topher kddison takes advantage of the 
opportunity oRcred bv the feticial Servire Lecture 
Trust to expound the pnncildes underlying the rela 
tion between icligioii and politic* as it obtains in 
England He pomt* out unreservedlv how the 
Engbsh Church has fail»d in its duty by tbc poorer 
classes of the English population Dr W B Inge 
who delivered the lecture under this Trust in the 
previous year made some remarks of a very dis 
concerting nature which have been nghllv criticised 
by Dr Addison M e do not w ant to go into all the 
points of attack on Ii ge bv \ddison we wonld 
oulv take two The ex Dean of St Paul « said 

War IS a gigantic evil and probablv an tnmece -aiy 
evil The churches mat give their whole 

hearted support to the League of Nations because 
If is certain that She ol jects of the Iie*<me rd Nat ona 
are such as Chri t would approve We are atmeked 
at the lukewarmness of the*e sentiments Dr Addison 


woQld have mut for n<ij in the last sentence We 
wwilf al'O substitute undoiihleHl^ for proboify m 
the 6r*t sentence If the horrors of war and its 
DoChnstiau whv ^alanic nature are not cleat to 
the great English divine, we kro not hopefal of 
Chnsttanitv as an orgauised religion doing any good 
One other fb ng Dr Inge talks of the nghtness of the 
Churches ‘ jn foLowipg the lead of Rome in proifst 
mg <^met the horrible and blaspbemoua perseca 
turns of rdieionmPn'Sis Mewill withDr Addison 
aceept this and agree with it But m stopping 
there does not the speaker mss the vital point’ 
The Soviet has been har«h and even cruel to the 
Churches Cranted But lias he not been wi'vr 
Inly Cintlwin m risking al‘ to help the poorest the 
foulest and the lo«t which helping has been care 
fulK reserved by the Christian clcfgjTnan for tJk> 
and mellow sermons only * We are not enamoured 
of the BoJshenk philosimbr or tdpsl TVe are 
LahenU and we hai e a nrm belief in the potential 
ities of Ijbeiwiura for the good and prospcniv of 
mankind But wc cannot be «o un Christian as to 
be unchantaUe i ot to retogmre the relcf of the 
eoftenng which the Pn sum has sucee^fully earned 
out in pnetice 

Dr Addi«on la one of the few men in Eugh h 
public life in whom reside » great mind and a noNe 
temper Me would appeal to all in England 
ciana and rlei^men— to read tl is teroarkable book 

Uoavodablv the review of tbis book has been 
delayed We heartlv 8po!o«ss# for the mordinata 
detention A A Risrisnaiii 


Select Modern Constitutions 
Bv N~ R Snbba Avvar M A The ‘in Sn-hss 
Fubliahinz Houre Kumbvkoaam Price R* 3 
Mr ^uoba Awar deserves praire for bnngi^ 
this book It IS not 01 Iv 'well conceived and weU 
wntfen hot eniinentiv handy fimelr and 
For a correct nDderatanding of the Indian Fedew 
Constitution now on the anvil thie i» just the 
publication that should he at one « elbow Aoeng 
the coi stitutions dealt with are those of Great Bntaia 
France the \j b A Canada Swvtieiland Aa ttm 
the Oerman Peich and the Soviet Bepobhc« Tne 
treatment of each con fitntion la locit whUe tie 
prebiAioarv chapter deals in a auocinct manner with 
constitutions generally and the atnicture of govern 
ment Altogether a volome of grest value ana 
utility espec ally to be welcomed at the present 
moment 
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The Ratio Question : A Lost Opportunity. 

By P S Narayana Prasad, M A , 

Andhra L verstty 


On the fateful day of the 21st of September 
1931 ‘ when Sir Samuel Hoare announced 
that It has been decided to maintain the 
present currency on a sterling basis the 
Hn dll of Madras m a leading article wrote 
the following significant lines It said that 
the fixing Qt the rupee in terms of sterling 
will not be a calamitous decision the difH 
culty will arise in regard to the rate ^ The 
difficulty has an en in regard to the rate 
and It remained e%er since unsoKed 

T1 e announcement by the Secretary of 
State of the decision to link the rupee to 
sterling gate rise to hopes in the country 
that an opportunity has come for revising 
the existing rate and restoring what is 
widely held to be the nntural rate of ex 
change for the rupee The Hon b!e ^Ir B K 
Basil that day in a press interview 
declared The eighteen pence ratio is dead 
as mutton Never was there a greater 

need for cool heads and courageous hearts 
If the Finance Member shows that he has 
both he may prove that there is a soul of 
goodness in things evil The Indian public 
was clamouring for a lower ratio It has 
got It ^ Sir Chunilal '\Iehta President of 
the Bombav Commercial Association said * 
The most relieved gentleman to day will be 
our Finance Member Sir George Schuster 
who from the time he took charge till to day 
has had an anxious time in maintaining the 
ISd exchange on the one hand and stand 
public criticism of that policy on the other 
Such were the hopes rai ed m the country 
on the publication of Ordinance No VI of 
1931 

But after three days the country was dis 
tllu«ioned bv the publication of another 
Ordinance repealing the previous Ordinance 
It announced no change as regards the rate 
of exchange Ever since the ratio question 


has remained untouched by a pair of words 
V anybodyr that are responsible for the desti 
es of India s currency But attempts have 
een made in some quarters to prove that 
us ratio had conierred untold benefits on 
idia in a time such as this But it seems 
1 be reasonable bevond doubt to hold that 
I Xing the ratio at that time at a lower level 
ould have conferred still greater benefits 
To study the ratio question properlv it 
necessary however to study the situation 
It was when the Government abandoned 
e gold exchange standard for the sterl ng 
exchange standard The prices of agricul 
I iral commodities fell greatly The general 
vel of wholesale prices in India which 
111 September 1929 stood at 143 fell to 91 
1 Septimber 1931 • This fall ot over 36*^ 
according to any estimate is calamitous 
•'nd IS unparalleled by the fall of prices in 
ny other country But this whole sale 
price index also is no true index to the 
real situation The major part of India s 
population whufh lives by agriculture fared 
V orse than this The index number of 
holesale prices of agricultural produce in 
India which in 19'’9 stood at 134 fell bv 
''cptember 1931 to 78 — a fall of points 
If the situation rev ealed by the index 
number is such individual commodities 
must have fared much worse than that also 
his fixed outgoing not having contracted 


I This paper was vrtten prior to the start ng 
oi the Currency League in Bombay and elsewhere 
and the introduct on of the Reserve Bank B 11 
n the Aasembl> Sub equent events hovever 
have not necessitated the altering of the conclu 
a ons herein reached 

' Thf Ht dt dated 2^ni September 1931 

® In a press inters e v 

* In a press interview See Hi d i dated 22nd 
‘September 1931 

* Jtez'tere of l! e Trade of Ind a 1931-3'* pp 3-t 
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correspondmglj, he. stood in need of iimne 
diate measures for raising the prices of agn 
cultural commodities It was at this 
juncture that the Government had decided 
to link the rupee to the sterling and continue 
maintaining it at ISrf 

This action of the Government was 
seriously criticised, both for linking the 
rupee to the sterling and for having persisted 
m maintaining the ratio at its old level The 
President of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce stjled the linking 
of the rupee to the sterling as “unwarranted, 
unjustified, mo'^t injurious to economic 
interests’ ^ and so on Such strong language 
was given expression to by other critics 
also But the linking of the rupee to the 
sterling IS not so ' unwarranted or mjun 
ous’, or “unjustified’, and most ‘t the 
arguments advocated bj them have lost their 
point 

It IS argued by these critics that in l>emg 
linked to the sterling, the rupee w nld be 
made to follow an unstable. and uncertam 
career They quote the opinion i the 
Babmgton Smith Committee, that Indian 
pnees would have to follow sterling prices 
to whatever heights the latter mat < »r or 
m the alternative India would have to beorb 
some portion of sucli rise bv msi ig lier 
exchange But the recommendatu n t the 
Babmgton Smitli Committee proved to be no 
unmixed good The linking of the mpte to 
gold, according to its recommenda ions, 
when England was on a sterling &t mdard, 
onlj linked the rupee to the dollar and 
brought about violmt fluctuations in rupee 
sterling exchanges with inconvenient rtsults 
not onlj to Gov ernment finances but al-o to 
Indian trade and commerce Moreovtr, at 
a time when soaring prices are the exact 
requirement, the objection that rtrpee prices 
would soar, entirely loses ns weight What 
exactly w e w ant is that rupee prices should 
follow sterling prices to whatever heights 
they may soar and to greater heights also 
Another objection raised to this procedure 
is tliat the increase m the sterling pnee of 
g<)ld may deplete the reserves of India s gold 
ThK will be dealt with m greater detail in 
the course of another article That India’s 
trade with gold countries would suffer on 
account of uncertaintv would have been a 
valid argument if Britain alone was off the 
gold standard and the rupee was linked to 


® In his wire to Mahatma Gandhi 


the sterling At a time when about 45 
countries bade good b\e to the gold standard 
the argument loses all its practical interest 
Most of the countries with which India 
trades, the whole of the empire, Japan, and 
America, are pursuing currency policies of 
a rudderless nature, and at such a time to 
bdong to a standard that commands at once 
the greatest prestige, and is clung to by 
many countries is economically more sound 

It IS true that the depreciation of sterling 
has placed the exporters of the United King 
dom m a better position than that of manu 
facturers in countries still on the gold 
standard Granting that the exporters of 
the United Kingdom ought not capture a 
greater market in India, considering the 
high quality prices of the British manu 
facturers, since most of the countnes have 
not lagged behind in the race for currency 
depreciations, this objection also has to be 
heavily discounted, if not to be totally reject- 
ed The Dollar has crashed, the Yen was 
already too greatly depreciated and the 
depreciation of the pound has not been 
aJIovved to be the privilege that it was for 
a few months 

But a more sound reason advanced against 
the linking to sterling is that pointed out by 
Mr (.now Sir) R K Shanmukam Chettj, 
that “irrespective of economic conditions, 
irrespective of the intrinsic value of our 
currency, the moment the economic condi 
tions in England become propitious for 
linking of sterling to gold we will be 
automatically linked to gold ’ ® But that is 
to argue that because there is likely to be 
a danger m some future years, we are to 
forego in the meanwhile the advantages of 
not connecting ourselves to a standard that 
IS conducive to our best interests at the 
present time, and aJs'o for some time nton? 
to come If that contemplated trouble arises 
m future, the countrv, if it thinks, then, that 
tliat is not the best course to pursue, lias to 
concentrate its opposition to such a move at 
that time The anticipation of a luture 
contingency, the likelihood of the occurrence 
of which IS equally certain or uncertain, 
should not deter us from going along the 
best path open to us at present If, m fear 
of a future danger, we Mlowed ourselves to 
be cm the gold standard or no standard 
except the rupee standard, the consequences 


* Legislative Assembly debates, dated 26th Sept 

1931 
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to our trade are dreadful to im^me Our 
financial obligations to Britain would ha\e 
increased greatly Onr prices like prices 
m countries still on the gold etandnrd would 
have plumbed greatei depths Tlieretore 
eien siippo'sing that such an action will 
certainly be taken m future — ^wliich also is 
not unlikely considering the whimsical 
nature of the changes in Indian nurency — 
the consequences of that move are bound to 
be less disastrous Ilian the consequences of 
placing ourselves on any other standard 
now 

On the other hand to follow gold and 
raise the sterling \ due of the rupee would 
haie been disastrous considenng that the 
greater part of Indian trade is financed 
through sterling and that the sterling obhga 
tions of India amount to about £54 millions 
annually 

Apart from all these the practical work 
ing of the scheme demonstratid its utility 
From September onwards the internal 
wholesale prices recorded a rise and while 
prices in countries still on the gold standar I 
were inovuig down prices in Indn remained 
either steady or fell only by a few points 
The decision therefore for the hnku g of 
the rupee to the sterling cannot be viewed 
as 1 calamitous one 

On the other hand it i» open to question 
whether the Governments persistence to 
maintain the ratio it the same old rite was 
the best course to follow It is still a 
debatable point whether the If 6rf ratio is 
most suitable in normal times ali>o Almo t 
all the ob;ection9 to this ratio are very well 
known and need not thcreiore he repeateil 
here Of those objections many were no 
doubt exaggerated But il is curious why 
the Government should have snatched the 
If ratio which ijrevious to jls fi'mtion 
was in existence foi only a year as a god 
send in preference to a ratio that liad been 
in existence for several ye^rs And later 
events also demon trated that the 18d ratio 
could not be inaintamed except by herculean 
efforts It remimed weak almost all the 
time during the last five years of its exist 
ence 

In 1927 the very first veir of its stabli*a 
tion the Government had to take severe 
measures to keep it going When the 
Imperial Bank of India desired to borrow 
rupees two crores in exercise of its prnil^e 
the Government charged interest at 7% so 
that the Imperial Bank rate had to be raised 


A LOST OPPOR rUVITV 

till higher Until this time monefarv con 
htions vveie easv but this stringency had 
o be created foi maintaining the ratio The 
~‘anl'et s Maga.. tic for March 1927 wrote 
the Government has changed its reguia 
ions without m-’king any public announce 
tent and it would seem that tins has been 
one as a part of the measure* to sustain 
he rupee exch inge at 1 1 6d for the rate 
ad bwn showing s gns of weakness latterly 
The Government is evidently deter 
lined to maintain the If 6d r''t5. although 
he opposition to it is so *irong in some 
uarters * 

In 1929 also when the Government found 
t difficult to obtain 'terhng for remitting 
ome charges it chose the alternative of 
aisit^ the bank rate to exporting gold and 
gam raised tin rate at which it was pre 
ared to hnd to the Imperial Bank of India 
J 8% m the early montlw of 19J0 
In l9Ki-31 abo the exchange vvas pulling 
own despite the Governments efforts to 
uU it up Since November 1930 accord 
ig to the report of the Controller of 
‘ urrency a distinct change for the worse * 
ad set HI 

In 1911-32 also the siHiation was not 
ood until the gold standard was given up 
IVe liave again the testimony of the Con 
roller of Currenev • that momv market had 
0 be I ept tight by large offers of Treasury 
tills at high r ite« to 1 eep the exchange rate 
rom falling to the lower gold point In 
lone and again between August and Sep 
ember the Government of India lud to sell 
large amounts of sterling to maintain the 
upee at the low er gold point 
Tliat IS the history of the ratio upto 
cptcinber 1931 — none too encouraging for 
he advocates of the U 6d ratio How 
ver tbexe in tlin vjp.w ok the, late, ffmancr. 
Member that Government m thi tr capacity 
s curnney authority and in order to mam 
am stability of the exchange value of Indian 
urrency have taken measures of the kind 
ornwily employed bv currency authorities 
1 all countries with 'tabihsed currincies’ 
Hut It would be pertinent to ask why the 
currency authorities should have thought 

^ Qioted by Dr L C Jam /i <fia i Boifeiij 
a d Currency 

® Report of the Controller of Currency for 
1930-31 

• Report of the Controller of Currency 1931--32 
“ Reply to a question m the Assembly by the 
Fwiav-e Member on 3r<l February 1931 
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fit to stabilise the currenc> at sudi a rate 
in the maintenance of which they had to put 
forth such heroic and unceasing efforts m 
season and out of season The comparison 
between currenc% authorities elsewliere and 
in India is not all sound becau«e m other 
currencies there is •^ope for aut mttic 
adjustment in the exchange rate md the 
efforts at stabilising the currency taken sa\, 
by the Bank of England are neccs<trilj 
different from tho«e taken b\ the Tiiance 
Member in India ^sherc the rate of exenange 
IS fixed at some rate supposed to I the 
correct rate bj the Goseninient anil efforts 
are made to maintain that ratio irresp-ectne 
of dunged conditions or altered require 
ments If some comparisons are misleading 
this IS one 

But our main charge is not agains; this 
in particular It may be correct or me rrect 
to hold that the Gotemment is bolstering 
the exclunge in order to effect their own 
remittances “ That is not the main theme 
of the present chapter But the que tion i> 
whether in \iew of the det elopments since 
1929 It would not hate been beneficial to 
hate reverted to some lower ratio as a 
measure of reliev ing ilie agriculturists 
merchants and e’cporters — tn fact ever) 
bodv who IS affected b> the depression Or 
to put It in another wa> was it desiral le or 
not in tl e conditions as the) stood on the 
’1st of September 1931 to depreciate our 
currenev in order to bring about some 
balance betw ten imports and exports and to 
relieve the countr) of the effects of the 
cn«is’ This question can onl) be answered 
m the affirmative if it is desired to give a 
stimulus to the Indian trade and tndusti) 
and consequent!) also to relieve the Goxem 
ment Theoreticall) currency depreciation 
stimulates exports and checks imports Even 
recent history supports this principle The 
exports in all countries dunng the last four 
years have declined But the decline was 
substantial!) greater in the stable inonQ 
countnes than m countnes with a slightly 
depreciated currency If therefore in 
India also exports were to he given a 
stimulus there is no necessity to argue the 
opinion that depreciation of Indian currency 
was necessary This seems to have been 
recognised m principle bv the Government 


V Sir G Schuster in a speech at Indian 
Iferchants Charter oti 4th December IS’S 
Quoted by Jathar &. Ben h dia» Beonomtes p 372 


also by their action m linking of the nipet 
to sterling 

But what has to be investigated is whether 
rile depreciation given by linking the rupee 
to sterling at 18i/ was enough or Indian 
currenc) should have been depreciated more 
in order to restore normal conditions 
Ivear!) four years have elapsed since the 
rupee was linked to sterling and we are in 
a position to stud) the effects of the working 
of the ratio and deduce certain conclusions 
therefrom 

It IS advanced bv the supporters of this 
ratio that it had arrested the fall of prices 
and had also improved them Dr B h 
Kaul in a paper read before the I6th Indian 
Economic Conference tried to prove this 
with the help of the following table — 


r«f od 

Wholesale 

•SepriMl 

-lOO 

Econon »t» index numbeis 
18tb Sepi 1931 100 

Complete 
index tlerUn* 

^ Gold p tees 

1 

1931 

Oct i 

tOo 5 

108 4 

9> " 


IDb 6 I 

109 ■ 1 

100 8 

Dec 

107 7 

109 8 1 


193" 


108 3 



106 6 


89 6 

Feb 

100 6 

110 9 


Mer 

103 3 

108 1 1 



101 1 

103 8 i 

63 0 

Mat 

97 8 

10" 6 1 



-94 8 

93 4 1 

80 I 


9o 8 I 

SS 5 1 

83 4 

1 

lOO 0 

101 8 

1 

83 9 


The conclusion that he draws from this 
IS that It IS noticeable that the Indian 
figures follow almost the same course as the 
complete index of the Economist He 
further says that allowing for seasonal 
changes the fall m prices was arrested 
Me may have no objection to accept these 
conclusions if we also accept the method by 
which he arrives at them He takes for 
base the prices as they stood in September 
1931 and that is not the correct method to 
adopt Rupee prices may have been identi 
callv progressive with sterling prices since 
September 1931 But there was a de'^cre 
panev in the amount of fall of Indian and 
British wholesale prices in September 1931 
and if normal prices mean prices as the) 
were in 1929 rupee prices have^ rise a 
good few points more than sterling prices 
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'lo that It IS no satisfaction to 'knO^' tint our 
prices followed the same course as sterling 
prices The Calcutta wholesale price index 
in September 1929 stood at 143 while the 
United Kingdom price index ^t the same 
time was 135 8 B> September 1931, the 
Indian index came down to 9l. while the 
United Kingdom index number dropped 
onlj to 99 2 The drop, therefore, re^pec 
ti\elj, was, m round figures, 52 and 36 
points, i e Indian prices dropped more 
heaMl) than British prices •’O that the 
amount of depreciation necessarv m the case 
of Indian currency was much higher than 
that which is sufficient for the Un*ted King 
dom s currenc) In tlie mdice* for Indian 
and British prices, e\en as tbej 'tood in 
September 1931, there was a difference of 
about (992-91) 8 points Therefore to 
compare rupee and sterling pnc^^ and their 
rise since September 1931 is entirelj mis 
leading and capable of guing false con 
clttivons Esen gtautmg for argument s 
sake the conclusion that the fth of pnces 
Vras arrested, it is no matter tor jubilation 
Pnces, which fell to great depths, stand in 
need of being raised, and it is no great new s 
to be told that the fall was airested, «peciall> 
so when all possible meihoda — or an\ 
methods at all — ha\e not been exhausted in 
an effort to raise them 
He points out in a subsequent paragrapn 
that the figures of gold prices «how that 
they further declined during this period ' so 
that, if our prices are compared "itVi gold 
price indices the position is much better 
He believes that the decline of 10% m gold 
prices was obliterated’ and the reason for 
\% ' ai 

ly 6i/ sterling " Here also it is possible 
to disco\pr a flaw The impfo\enitnt re 
corded is due to linking of the rupee to the 
sterling and, whate\er rise in prices occurred 
IS only due to the depreciation of the sterling 
in terms of gold, and not due to the speaal 
«an«ity of the particular ratio A lower 
ratio would certainly hare brought about a 
greater n«e in prices nearer to the normal 
than wliat has been possible with this 
Again, there are two other considerations 
which point to the same conclusion The 
ri'e in prices brought about b' linking ot 
the rupee to the sterling at iScf is more 
illusory tlian is apparent on the first look 
The Rnici'. of the Trade of Indta for 1931- 
32 gues the following table in which rupee 
pnces were conserted into gold prices bs 
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allowing for the depreciation of the nipee 
dollar exchange against India 


P«riod 

India Cakutta Indes 
numbers 

August 1931=100 

Rupee j 

Gold 

931 

1 



m ( 

l 

Sept 

os 0 

, 73 2 


104 3 

1 82 4 


1 lOu 4 


Dec 

[ 106 5 

73 5 

1932 Jaa 

10,> 4 

74 8 

Feb 

10,i * 

7a 9 

Mar 

10^ 2 

79 7 

April 

ion 0 

7o 0 

May 

96 7 

72 5 

Juoe 

93 5 

69 2 


It can be seen from this that the rise in 
upec prices recorded upto December 1931 
\as only 6)4 points, wnile the gold pnces 
ell to 73 5 or by 24j4 points But from 
December onwards the tendency of the 
"Upee prices to n«e has been reiersed and 
0 ) June 1932, it dropj ed to 93 5 while gold 
ances dropped to 69 2 or the gap hetyyeen 
he two, yyhich m December 1931 yvas 
loughlj, 30 points contracted to a difference 
>f only 22 points due to appreciation of the 
terlmg in terms of gold This sho\ys that 
he advantages ot linking the rupee to the 
terlmg also art disappearing or at least 
hey are greatlv reduced Th s tendency 
ould haye been counteracted only by re 
orting to a rate of exchange lower than 18rf 
Another reason for rejecting this ratio 
as bein^ too hi^Jt is its mahditv to ?,v\e. a 
stimulus to exports at the same time check 
ng imports Since the setting in n{ the 
nsis m 1929, the fall in ihe yyholesale price 
ndex of exported articles as it stood m 
Tune 1932 was 50% (according to the 
Calcutta index number series) and at the 
'ome tinye, the fall in the index number of 
raported articles y\as 22% This demon 
trates how the prices of exported articles 
ell much more heayiK than those of the 
mports So. there is need for raising the 
prices of export commodities by about 100% 
o as to be able to maintain the old yolume 
f imports w ithoul encroaching upon say mgs 
Tor this, the depreciation which may be 
ibtamed bv merely linking the rupee to 
sterlii^, not lowering the exchange yalue 
of the rupee, is not adequate For this 
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reason also, the lower rate should l]a\e been 
preferred 

It might be objected howeier, that fixing 
the rupee exchange at a rate lower than 18rf 
would have been greath harmful from the 
point of view of the Government Even 
with exchange at ISd, Sir George Schuster 
had pointed out that, in view of the failure 
of budget anticipations additional taxation 
would have to be imposed If the ratio were 
to be lower, the Government has to increase 
the taxation greatlv But where are th-* 
taxable resources’’ The possibilities of re- 
trenchment also are not verj great The 
official Retrenchment Committees could not 
effect more than about 5 crores The 
apologists of the ratio also point to the fact 
tliat short term loans of the Government, 
in the form of Treasury Bills outstanding it 
the end of August 1931. Iiad reached the 
high level of S3 4 crores, out of which 65 5 
crores were due for pajment withm the next 
few months, and saj that this situation 
would be much worse in view of all these 
considerations if the Government tried to 
lower the rate of exchange 
All this IS true when viewed superficnlly 
But this IS not the whole truth Of course, 
the position of the Government with 
exchange at Is 6d w'as perfectly sound At 
the end of fifteen months after September 
1931, the Finance Jlember could announce 
3 budget with a surplus of Rs crores' 
at a time when no other countrv budget was 
in such an enviable, or rather unenviable, 
position Dunng these 15 months. Govern 
ment reduced its sterling debt b> £ II mil 
lions has increased its currency reserves by 
£11 millions and its Treasurj balances bj 
£43}/^ millions has repaid mone> invested 
b> foreign banks in the Treasury Bills to 
the tune of fll*^ millions and had been 
able to meet all its current requirement of 
sterling At a time when even m lar richer 
countries like the United States the United 
Kingdom and France budget deficits be 
came inevitable when interest and principal 
payments of debts became impossible when 
severe retrenchnient had to be resorted to 
even by the Government of USA, 
India a poor countiy with its taxation 
already inequitous with diminished incomes 
and purchasing power with a standard of 
living for her people that had ahead) reached 
the lowest depths with no mitigating factor 
at a time of severe world econcomc cnsi* 
!>hould have not only a balanced but a 


surplus budget, should hav e reduced as 
much as £ 1 1 millions of her unproductn e 
debt and should have achieved so manv 
other miracles without an) great reduction 
in the huge girth of her military expendi 
ture, witiiout anj considerable retrenchment 
in her superior services, is a fact too good 
to be tme Yet it is true There are only 
two probabilities b) which this could have 
been accomplished Either India should 
have got up one morning to find herself the 
ncliest and the most favourably placed 
country far as her finances go, like the 
poet who got up one morning to find liun 
self famous, or it should have crippled its 
already fallen trade taxed its producers and 
mdustnahsts to an extent that may have 
been unnecessary according to an) canons 
of reasonable taxation, in order to meet tlie 
requirements of Gov ernmental finance 
Since, to our JenowJedge, nothing of the 
former kind had happened it is only possible 
to conclude tliat the latter alternative vvas 
adopted 

It IS not possible to feel convinced that 
the Government has taken all right methods 
of economising expenditure While the 
military expenditure of Bntish India who«e 
ratio to Its revenues is the highest in the 
world** lias not been reduced to any consi 
derable extent, while the Indian Civil 
Service as well as the other superior services 
have not come fonvard to undertake anv 
proportionate sacrifice in incomes which the 
country has a right to demand of them, the 
major part of the five crores of retrendi 
ment was attained by making sanitation 
suck Its own thumb and by allowing the 
none too generous feed bottle of education 
to run dry Greater retrenchment m the 
expenditure of the Government could have 
been enforced without an apology bv the 
Govemnient m an) other country and would 
have been accept^ without any demur h> 
any patriotic sen ant The repayment of 
the unproductive debt could very well have 
waited, the payment of money invested m 
the Indian Treasury Bills could have been 
met m some other wav India could Ime 
waited from increasing her currency reserves 
by millions and could have even gone to 
the length of drawing upon the help pro 
mised by His Majesty s Government to the 
Government of India in the declaration ot 


** J Toynbee Sur-cy oj hilcrnalwnal Rcl'iltoits 
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the Prime Ivlini«ter in the June of 1931 to econd interim report, the Gold Delegation 

meet its obligations in London to some t the Tmancial Committee of the League of 

extent at least With these things, the ations gives three reasons for movements 

country as a whole, the exporters and indus liquid capital It sa> s ‘ there has been 
trialists the agriculturist and the joUess i inevitable flight of capital from countries 

artisan, could all have been given a much which currencies have been inflated and i 
needed relief b} lowering the exchange rale patnation after stabilisation was achieved, 

But obviously, the Government did not pital has moved on account of political 

choose this path It preferred to save its leasmess from those parts of the world 

own soul, and those that wish to save their herethe need for it was greattr to countricb 

own souls are incapable of saving the souls here there was already an excess of funds 

of others , and the country had been left to has been attracted, not simply bj the real 
weather all the storm How much the i eds of business, but bj chance of quicU 

country has lost b) such a procedure ot oflts from stock exchange speculation Ot 

positive harmfulness, is inestimable Sir ese three reasons the list mentioned 

George Schuster, in course nf his budget amely, the chance of quick profits on the 

speech, made the observation that ‘ the more ock exchange, is the only major reason 

highly organised western nations may well lerating m the case of gold cxiwts from 

take lessons from her (India) m this idia Thert are also other reasom such as 

respect \\ e can only say that this is the >ld having lieen sold for profit as the sale of 

philosophy of the fox that lost its tad her commodities by the producers dul not 

Finally’, there is one more consideration— I wg any return or gold being sold for 
that this ratio has been responsiUe for the t urchasmg the necessaries of lile in this 
huge export of gold which had come into ase, the past savings having been drawn 
existence since Britain had left the gold i pon 

standard Gold was running to the mints As for the first of these reasons profits 
according to the report of the Controller of 1 ^ve become possible as the external and 
Currency lot i93Ck-3I, even before Septem uternal values ot the rupee diverged to Inn 
her 1931 But, on the abandonment of the jd m India and sell it in Englanij 

gold standard b> Britain, the price of gold i ir B N Kaul, m a paper referred to prt 

m terms of the rupee jumped up and gold in v ously, demonstrates this with the help ot 

large quantities began to be shipped In it» i le following table — 



In this table, the percentage of deprecia caled ft may be seen that the difference 
tion of the rupee in terms of gold and the between the depreciation of the sterling in 
percentage of depreciation of sterling m terms of gold and dollar remained practically 
terms of gold, as v\ ell as m dollar, are mdi steady and small (column 5) But the 
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difference m the percentage of depreciation 
of the pound and of the rupee (column 2 and 
column 3) as seen in column 6 is ^erj great 
and It may also be “>een that the exports ol 
gold increased inth the increase m tins 
difference and decreased as the difference 
declined 

This di\ergence between the internal and 
external %alues of the rupee sa\ s Dr Kaul 
is due to tlie fact that currency was not 
expander! sufficientl> to depreciate the 
internal \alue of the rupee to the same extent 
as the depreciation of the pound He 
proceeds If sufficient expansion of 
currenc\ had been carried out this situation 
would haT,e been a\oided or at least tfie 
amount of exports would ha\e been greath 
reduced That conclusion is certaml> 
correct but he did oot explain whv it was 
necessarj for the Go\ernment to fall in love 
with this deflationist polIC^ at a time when 
inflation was what was exactlj desired If 
currencj is sufficient!} inflated the internal 
pmees would ha\e appreciated much more 
It IS significant to note hovve%er tint th" 
worries of the currenc} authorities ha\e 
ceased e\er since the yellow metal b^an to 
be exported and the large purchases of 
sterling which the Go%erntnem made dtinng 
the last two jears w-ere rendered easv U 
the Go\ eminent knew that the exports of 
gold were due to this reason and if it also 
thought that the export of gold is harmfu' 
to the countr) it would have expanded 
currenev sufficient!) to avoid these gold 
exports But the Government did not lliml 
them to be harmful The elaborate defence 
of the gold exports b) the Finance Member 
are well known He had also opined that 

India can go on exporting gold until the 
total quantities have risen to three times 
the amount of vi hat has alreadj been export 
ed and stiH have more gold in hand tlan 
"ihe h d eleven }ears igo If that is the 
opinion and if the gold exports have a 
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Mr W alter Runcinun President of the 
British Board of Trade recently said tliat 
in 1934 Britain imported more from Europe 
than si e sent out Tl e position is there 
fore not unreasonable provided that the 
Continent gives us a fair deal accord ng to 
our „ootls treatment not less favouralle 
tliaii that given to goods of ot! cr countnes 


salutary effect on the exchange rate at ISd 
and if the Government persisted m a pohe 
of deflation which created a divergence be 
tween the external and internal values ot 
the rupee the conclusion is irresistible that 
the Government m its efforts to inamta n 
the ratio had staked the countr) s gold 
The other reasons for the export of gold 
such as the low price of other commodi le^ 
the Sale of which brought a much smaller 
return as compared to the sale of gold an I 
the exhausted purcliasing power would no 
liave brought about such huge exports or 
gold The gold might have changed hands 
but would have remained to a great extern 
within the countr) itself Moreover thes^* 
sales could have been avoided if the agri 
culturist could get better prices for h s coni 
modifies which again would have been 
possible only with a lower exchange ratio 
Thus evidence is oveiwhehnmg to show 
how we have lost b) not lowenng our ratio 
at a time when it was urgentl) necessaiy 
The various advantages and alleged dia 
advantages of linking ourselves to sterling 
have been reviewed and it seems reasonable 
(o believe that sticking to sterling has not 
brought about anv great harm Then the 
advisabiht) of changing the rate to a lover 
level IS also considered and the evidence is 
conclusive!) for this change so that viewing 
the question from this angle which is ts 
far as we are aware the correct angle (i e 
from the advantages accruing to the-countn 
as a whole) we are not in a po ition to 
appreciate the conclusion of Dr B N Ixaul 
when he dismisses the consideration of the 
1 j sterling rate as involving'* all the 
disadvantages of the Ir 6f/ sterling ex 
change with an additional depreciation oi 
ll^o And addtional depreciation coni 
bined with the advantages of linking the 
rupee to sterling would have been m the 
changed circumstances an excellent choice 
But the opportunity was let slip 
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The effect of extfiarige controlc is that m 
German) and Roumania coiimercial debts 
to our people have piled up forcing them 
to adopt clearing agreements Tl e perm 
Clous ^stem of clearing arrangements com 
pels trade to assu iie a bilateral fonn and is 
therefore one of the closest enemies of 
trade developments 



The World Situation. 

By Dr Lanka Sundaram M A , Ph D (Lend ) 


The >ear 1934 was regarded as the year 
of pooled security And as the present 
\ ear rolled in great things were expected m 
the nature of a stable reconstruction of the 
political and economic labile of the world 
If the events of the past four or five months 
are any indication the year 1935 is bound 
to go down to history as the year ol stcurits 
umeiled Everywhere there is an indica 
tion that a new war psychosi® far more de 
vastating far more fundamental than that 
which was m evidence when the world 
mobilised on that fateful day in \ugust 1914 
has taken the field Alike in the political 
and economic spheies 'there is a serious 
undertone of unc< rtamty of a state of affairs 
perilously bordering on incorrigible conflict 
of a mentality of ring fence In this article 
an attempt will be made to throw the worU 
events of the past few months into bold rclie 
and to subject them to a searching anaUsis 

Assuming for our present purpose that the 
League of Nations is, with all her imperfec 
tions typical of a new organism of interna 
tional cooperative living after which 
humanity has been hankering from ages mi 
memorial it must be remembered that in 
recent months her stock has been very low 
indeed In fact the idea has been very 
lustily canvassed whether the time had not 
come for the League to go into voluntarv 
liquidation There is not the slightest doubt 
that the entry of the USSR into the 
League and the adhesion of the USA to 
the Internaiional Labour Organisation are 
events of first rate political and social signi 
ficanct These things have tvken place verv 
recently and are bound to permanently ini 
press upon the Geneva organisation the 
utility of an association of a truly interna 
tional character But it is conceivable thai 
the«e two events are liable to be lifted out 
of their true perspective and magnified into 
extraordinary value-; 

The fact of the matter is that certain 
world events have taken such a suOden turn 
that without either the full or partial entr\ 
of the above mentioned states into the 
League their individual national economies 
wovild have been shattered Taking the 
USSR v\e have to recognise the fact that 
her entry into the League of Nations has 


reated an unprecedented situation of an 
itcrnational character A dictatorship ot 
le Proletariat with the avowed object of 
reatii^ world revolution against capitalist 
xploitation and a national economy which 
as for Its original mainstay a negation of 
le principle of differential sc lies of wages 
jr differentiil tvpes of work intellectual 
id manual iiave conveniently neglected 
leir own prestige and force and massed 
lemseUes m line with the traditional 
vstems of Western Europe This is the 
suit ot the truih ot the pr nciple tliat 
Jversity makes 'trange bed felbws 
Limiting our observations to the jiresmc 
rospects of the I eague of Nations it is 
la be recognised that both Japan and 
ermanv than whom the USSR has no 
note inveterate enemies have withdrawn 
trom Geneva and snapped their fingers 
numpliantly against the whole world 
1 etvvcen these two states which are like 
I'le blades of a pair of pincers the USSR 
bound to he crushed beyond iccognition 
Ihe moral ot Port Arthur is still there t» 
varn the authorit es at Moscow against anv 
mlateral sanguinaiy impasses being created 
I etween themselves and Nippon This is 
die reason why the Soviet Government 
I urnedly liqiiKhted thtir interests in Man 
buna by selling the Chinese Pastern Rail 
ay to the Manchukuo Government an 
ppanage of that at Tokyo The Leadership 
f the Orient has now definitely passed ou 
f tlw liands of European Powers and ot 
<.ussia into those of the Land of the Rising 
sun Nippon has no longer any terrors 
bout the sits of Moscow 
As for Germany the situation is far more 
.,ravc than that involved by the Russian 
ntercsts m the desolate lands of Outer 
Mongolia Especially under the leadership 
f Herr Hitler Germany has given a direct 
challenge to the continuance of the Soviet 
system Not that Nazism is any more tren 
chant m its principle or application thin 
the Fascism of Italy But Herr Hitler has 
unlike Signor Mussolmi sworn war against 
Communism and the ignominious Reichstag 
Trial of last year is but a foretaste of the 
wrath of the Nazis of Gtrmanv who are out 
tj exterminate communism and make the 
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world safe for Junkerism As a maKer,of 
fact Moscow knows the ruthlessness of 
German hatred of the Boleheajki In anj 
case the onslaught on Petrograd bj the 
Ludendorf Army during the fateful weeks 
prior to the October Re\o!ution is still green 
in the meniorj of e'en the stoutest of Bol 
she\ik chauvinists 

The exigencies of the political situation 
m tJie Far East and m Western Europe 
have hurnedlv and fundamentally convinced 
the CO adjutators of M Stalin of the neces 
sity for the Soviet entry into the League of 
Nations In any case the ruthlessness of 
the idcaological warfare which has been 
presaged by Herr Hitler is a sufficient 
guarantee that, without such a burning of 
the boats the Soviet ship of state is bound 
to sunder in the not distant future Instead 
cS CDVTting disaster M Litvinoff has tboug'Jjr 
it prudent to pull off a commercial treaty 
w itli the USA a trade agreement w itn 
Great Britain and a treatv of military assist 
ance w ith France The curie is now com 
plete and the Soviet whtcli had remained 
till the middle of last year as the outcast 
of the world is now an honoured member 
of a group of capitalist states which have 
dug themselves deep for the impending 
struggle for self preservation 
As regards the 17 S A s iiiemberslup of the 
Leagues ancillary body, the International 
Labour Organisation without any i>ohtical 
commitments is a similar tendency towards 
the reversal of a known policy and dogma 
For years together the USA has remained 
aloof from international commitments \\ hen 
the late President M ilson atiempted to bnijg 
her into the newly created League of Nations 
It cost him his high office But with a 
growing recognition of the fact that she 
must either sink or *>311 with the rest of tlie 
world has compelled her to allow her«elf 
to be dragged into the world system Not 
withstanding the prevailing feeling that 
Europe has no use for her the USA 
cillatwrated vvitli the Disarmament Confer 
ence by sending an Observer to its long 
but futile sessions nominated a Judge to the 
Pennanent Court of International Justice 
and became a regular member of the Inter 
national Labour Organisation The social 
value of the last mentioned event is unique 
indeed The L S A is noted for her tndivi 
dualism and unbridled freedom of compeh 
tinn under the protecting cover of the now 
discredited dollar diplomacy By bnnging 


her national social system into line with that 
of the rest of the world the USA has 
deijionsfrated her goodwill towards the crea 
bon of an era of international social justice 
with comparable standards of life and living 
for the toiling masses and w ith a comparable 
system of legislative action and obligations 
>f only for the preservation of her fast 
crumbling national economy If Japan has 
backed out of the I L O and embarked upon 
a closely reasoned era of merciless competi 
tiofi in world markets the USA has pro 
tiuced a reverse system of social action which 
IS fast catching up the tendencies in the 
modem social vcorld 

Apart from the lack of interest or sustain 
mg power in the League of \ations events 
of the past few inontlis have completely 
upset the Versailles system of an impo ed 
peace It has becotve the fashion m certain 
countries to roundly denounce Germany for 
her militancy and her utter disregard 
towards accepted ideas of jnterotatal deco- 
rum No one now' stops to think of the 
developments in Italy under the able guid 
ance of Signor iMussolmi His periodical 
utterances, w Inch are of an entirely pontifical 
character, are but conveniently regarded as 
constituting verbal belligerent on the part 
of Italy Even when he k-nocked the bottom 
out of the international systen> of collective 
secufU) sought to be set up at Geneva, by 
declaring that war is to man what mother 
hood IS to women , and sponsored a senes 
of refonns for the better utilisation of the 
League of Nations— vvhich are m thenisehea 
m liirect contradiction to the first pnnciples 
of the Covenant — the dovecotes at Genew 
regard hun as one of the essential though 
mconvement pillars of the Versailles system 
Tlie virtual creation of Italy into an armed 
camp and the piling up of national amia 
ments by tiiat country were at best winked 
at When he rushed his battalions to the 
Austrian border under the ostensible pretext 
that the independence of Austria has been 
threatened by Germany, the world Powers 
took no diplomatic notice but suffered the 
responsibility for a conflict being convenient 
ly fixed on the broad shoulders of Mussohni 
Further, the Italo-Abyssiman dispute which 
cropped early this year and which is still 
in a potential state has been allowed to be 
carried on in such a way as to leave the 
balance of advantage with Italy Both the 
disputant Powers to this tangle are original 
members of the League of Nations and all 
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the frantic appeals of the medise^al kingdom 
of Africa for League intervention have been 
mercilessly neglected thus leaving no parity 
of negotiation between her and Italy Mean 
while Italian legions are pouring into 
Entrea and the Italian Somaliland and an 
organised espionage upon and jettisonit^ 
of the collective system of security is being 
pleasantly earned on by the Italian Duce to 
the pathetic indifference of the world Powers 
When Japan unceremoniously swallowed up 
the Manchurian provinces and violated tlie 
territorial integrity of China by scrapping 
up a score of international covenants at 
least a loud protest was made and the Levia 
than of the League of Nations moved m a 
certain direction, though to no useful pur 
pose But when Italy dances to the tunes 
of the War God the world Powers look 
askance This is the moral of the world 
system of imperialism which has taken a 
firm grip of coloured and suppressed nations 
Small wonder that at the time of the Peace 
Conference, Japan insisted upon the recogni 
tion in the Peace Treaty of the principle of 
racial equality, though slie was unable to get 
it sanctified m that august document' This 
IS the bearing of the Allied and Associated 
Powers who were able to impose a peace 
system at the point of tfie sword, and mam 
tain It likewise' 

Turning to Germany for a second and 
final time, we note that she has not only 
withdrawn from the League of Nations, but 
has deliberately scrajmed the military clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles Germany is 
now the villain of the piece — the European 
political system Her unfriendly critics 
want us to note that she introduced consenp 
non, built a formidable air force and a 
powerful though modest navy as well They 
-waw xts y.har .w.itb iuv s-pjJ .(nr 

the restoration of ex German territory 
including her colonies llie process of demo 
lition of the Versailles system would be 
complete But they once again convenientlv 
neglect the intransigeance of France than 
which there is no greater agcul protocateur 
in the whole of Europe in the cause of war 
If security is the pagan slogan of France 
parity is the Teutonic vtantraut of Germanv 
If Pans IS stoutly after the maintenance of 
a peace wTthoiiLhonour, a vanquished peace 
Germany is out towards world domination 
if vhe can This is the parallelogram of 
European strategy In the balance, every 
thing indicates a state of defeatist ethics 


vhich may at one moment or another bring 
ve world to the brink of disaster 
The world economy of the past few months 
IS also show n signs of deterioration in tune 
itli the political situation but not neces 
niy connected with it The Zolhercin 
vd always been regarded as the predommat 
g economic plienomeiion of the medi'evai 
I uropean sy stem and the Hanseatic League 
5 precursor But with the growth of inter 
Uional competition for markets some of 
e worst features of these two medi;Eval 
ganisations have been revived For this 
e World War is to be blamed \\ ithoui 
ipptng to discuss the economic conse 
uences of the Great \\ ar it must be noted 

• lat the world was divided into two halves 
I e liaves and the have nots \\ hen billions 

dollars worth of goods were lent by the 
S A to the Allied and Associated Pow ers 
I » one recognised that after the conclusion 
the War a day of reckoning would have 
> j be faced When the Reparations system 
as jmposeil upon a defeated Germany ten 
j ^ple realised that the margin of squeeze 
1 hty in that country would not be very 
ide and that commodity payments bv 
ereiany to the vnetor Powers would bring 
onomic disequilibrium to the Powers re 
viving payments Nor were the world 

♦ onomists aware of a remarkable change in 
le economy of some of tlie so<3lled back 
ard countries as they understood them 

' efore the Great War \\ ar time activitv 
1 these so called industrially undeveloped 
vuntnes lias come to stay This is the 
eason why India, fanned as she was by a 
irong wave of Fttot/cr/iuiii turned out to 
e a modest, nonetheless important, competi 
or of Lancashire m the cotton trade, ev en 
lOugh she was a much valued customer of 
^cUatp Ssv ihf* nfinsuoyitmo /iinre- 
toods for over a period of a hundred and 
f fty years The industrial emancipation ot 
me countries of the tropical belt has dealt a 
erious blow to the economic hegemony of 
I uropean countries and of the USA And 
the emergence of Japan as a fir't rate indus 
trial power has given nse to innumerable 
and knotty points in world economy A. 
low standard of living among the popula 
(KHis of tlie Asiatic countries has been alleged 
to be the prime cause for the gradual but 
tundamental deterioration of the economic 
prowess of the Western countries Be this 
as It may — and such a statement cannot be 
deemed to be untinctured with a tinge of 
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exaggeration — it is a recognisable fict that 
after the Great War Morld po\xer< haxe 
tome to recognise the importance of a nett 
tjpe of economic iinpenahsm xxhich is bonmJ 
to stav The emancipation of Asia, parti 
cularlv the economic liberation of Japan, 
and the partial economic reconstruction of 
China and Asia, has created a senes of nen 
problems of importance to the etonomic 
prospent} of the Western countries 

When once the W'e't lias realised the 
imminence of economic disactcr at the hands 
of Asia, a new s) stem of ring fence has been 
adumbrated The British Empire lias gnen 
the lead to this remarkable phenomenon and 
the Ottawa Pact Ins been ushered into 
existence One expected, particularly in 
Great Britain, miraculous results from this 
British ZotLereni But exents of the past 
few months haxe shoxxn that exerxxvhere 
the Ottawa Pact lu« been a thorough failure, 
to the extent tint almost exerx doiiiimoii 
of the British Commonwealth lias repudiat 
ed It In fact, Canada has xerj recently 
declared to the xvorld that Great Britain lus 
not kept faith xxith her in the foimera 
anxiety to aeliiexe a new record of oxerseas 
trade m which the adxantage lax with her 
self As foi India the Ottaxxa Pact and 
the subsequeiit Indo British Trade Agree 
ment has been proxed to be disastrous to our 
countia Exen the Goxernmeiu of India 
Bill xxhich has recently passed the House of 
Cominona stage is another dig into the ribs 
of economic India Exen though there i» 
temporary relief to Great Britain m ihe 
‘‘hape of an increased dice of ihe Indian 
trade this exacting sxstem cannot last long 
India s repudiation of the Ottaxxa preten 
sions IS long ox erdui and is bound to come 
in the immediate future 

Alike xxith Great Britain, France has 
adumbrated a Prench Ottawa Pact throning 
thereby a ring fence round the French 
colonial Empire A greater measure of 


Success awaited France in this next xenture, 
m that she has not to contend xxitli 
ardent nationalistic forces as are pitted 
against Great Britain xvhen she attempted 
to draxv the Dominions into her economy 
fold But neo nationalism is woiking fa't 
exen in these backward French colonies and 
what I haxe seen my«eif in French Indo- 
Qiina has coin meed me that m the not 
distant future the French colonies them 
ielxes would repudiate tli's new Parisian dis 
peii<5ation ex en m the fare of ondiluted 
martial laxx xxhich is being maintained all 
oxer the French colonial Empire 

Turning to the U S A , xx e hax e to record 
the gigantic and frantic effort xxlnch is now 
being earned, through with a xiew to the 
reconstruction of the nation’s economy Exw 
since the Wall Street crash of 1929, the 
proud face of Anierican economy has been 
disfigured by numerous scars of x ital charac 
ter There xxas paralysis on all sides and 
the Roosexelt Administration has introduced 
the "New Deal which has come to attain 
special significance to every country in the 
world which is in the throes of economic 
disaster Every one wished for the success 
of President Roosexelt and every one wanted 
to receive inspPration from the results 
achieved by the NR A But it has been 
Very recently demonstrated that all the hopes 
which were centred round the \R A, have 
b«n brought to the ground, alike bv the 
innate complexity of the American system 
as by the strong opposition which vested 
interests have registered against the Roose 
xelt regime To day. the economy of the 
USA is in grips with a critical situation 
fts success alone can guarantee the mamte 
nance of the Western system of civilisation 
Othenvise, there is bound to be social catas 
troplie all over the world And the human 
factor alone matters m all estimates of the 
politicJ and economic rehabilitation of the 
Xvorld 


In 1925 the Bombav Government 
examined the question of the training 
of pnmarv teacher? with due -reganJ to 
the anticipated expansion of pnmarv 
erlucation and alni the provisions of 
the Pnmarv Education Rules. 1^4 
Simultaneously Gov ernnient also considered 
the question of adequate representation of 
all classes and communities in the selection 
of primary teachers for admission to xema 


cular training institutions After taking 
into account the needs of the vanotis districts 
for pnuiary teachers of the several grades 
and tfie educational progress of the various 
communities from which these teajiers were 
to be recruited Government laid down so 
far as Sind was concerned, that 25 per cen*" 
of the total admissions to training institu 
tions in Sind should be reserved for Hindus 
and 75 per cent for Muhammadans 



Europo-Indian Cross-bred Cattle: Economic and 
Utility Aspects. 


By P. Mclsaac, B Sc 

'Indian cattle \an, liVe those of other 
jiarts of the \\ orld according to the varving 
local pecnlianties of climate soil and culti 
\attd and natural fodder This is partial 
lari) true of the cattle that are indigenous 
to Ms-'Ore State ishich hid earned for her 
self from earlj periods a renown for a 
superior breed of cattle which reached their 
zenith at the time of Tippu Sultan then 
Ruler of Ms sore the cows giving large 
quantities of milk while the bullocks pro 
vided draught animals for expeditious tram, 
port which latter was taken full adsantage 
of b\ Tippu Sultan in his campaigns 

Since the da\s of Tippu Sultan the 
M\sore breed of cattle had however been 
allowed to degenerate to such an extent that 
the breed is no more looked upon as a milk 
mg breed This mav be due to the climate 
and fodder, but verj probabU it ha» been 
due to uncontrolled cattle breeding That 
the cows are poor milk >ieldefs is due to the 
fact that the general public and cattle ow nets 
m partioilar are small milk drinkers, and 
the local r\ot is satisfied with a daiU neld 
of about 1 seer milk from each cow m 
return (or the little fodder he can afford to 
give her 

Such being the conditions a business 
dairvman out for milk production onlv 
would receive poor returns at the present 
moment if he depended on the Mvsore breed 
of cows Hence it is usual to see Scmdi 
Ongole and other heavier milking breeds ot 

J/ifling Capflcify of gome Ct 


(Hons ), Ph D. (Edin ) 

V s among dairv herds m M\ sore Mnong 
se cows will be cows ot mixed European 
)od The dairvman moreover is alwavs 
xious to get the ervicCs of an European 
II because he 1-nows that the daughters 
his cows from such services will be Urge 
Ik producers Such a dairvman is not 
I jallv m a po ition to import irom Europe 
a d America such datrv bull as the ^vr 
re, Jersev and Holstein breed but his 
t lovvlcdge of the milk produced bj Europo 
T dtan half bred cows at the Military 
t vir^ Farmv m India and the Ravankere 
F dace Dair> Farm at Mv sore has conv meed 
'' m that a halt bred heiter trom one of his 
i dian breed cows will give him verv much 
r ire milk than hi> other cosv 
That the Europo Indian half bred cow u 
large milk producer there is no doubt 
■'*<oros of cows maintained at the Palace 
Diif> Farm alone show how the milking 
qualitv of the cow has been improved to a 
rv great extent The dailv vield ot the 
If bred cow is manv times more than that 
her dam of Indian breed so much «o 
at her dam ot Scindi Sanival or Mv ore 
ced can <tand no cvmpan on wath the 
Ik she has been capable < f producing 
lus Is verv well illustrated in the tollow 
g table showing the milking capacitv ot 
me of the cow s of Indim and Europo 
dian cross breed of th“ Palace Dairy 
f ano 


»/ rte Palace Dairy Farm 


I Darityon I A era^e 
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A glance at the table sbo\\s that the 
Europo-Indian half bred co%\ has been the 
largest and most efficient milk producer 
The perfonnance of the daughters of half 
bred cons has also been shown and it js 
plain to see that these latter cow s have not 
gi\en as much milk as their half bred 
mothers In some instances the improved 
milk strain is earned on still showing an 
increase over the milk produced b> the 
ongitral cow of Indian breed In other cases 
the milk IS poorer tlian or onh equal to the 
milk of the Indian grand mother 

A close studj of the records show that 
the half bred con, on the whole, has been 
a wonderful milk producer Her milk yield 
has been, in most cases, man> times more 
than that of her Indian mother All profits 
however, must be realised from her while 
she is alne, as she has been found not to 
be long lived Some half bred cows have 
lived to give 6 , 7 and 8 lactations but most 
have died eari> at 3 to 6 vears of age not 
leavnng behind anv cows of economic im 
portance 

The question now arises as to whether it 
has been worth while raising the half bred 
cow and her daughters The >ield of the 
highest jaelding cow, C 12, A 5 fs(Hfe Scindi 
half bred, will be considered for a moment 
She gave 7 lactations each with an average 
duration of 423 dav» the average dail> 
jield coming to 306 lbs or shghtfv more 
than 10 seers of milk Her highest daih 
jicld was 54 lbs of milk It ma> be com 
puted that C12 has given over 40 tons of 
milk during her iite time and if the average 
price of milk be taken at 4 seers or 12 lbs 
to the rupee, the milk vield of C 12 niav 
be valued at Rs 7 560 If her A}r«hire 
sire co»t anjthing up to Rs 3 000 and if 
her maintenance be valued at about Rs 2000 
C 12 has more tlian paid for her sire an I 
her maintenance at the same time leaving 
the milk vields of her half bred siMers to 
heap up the profits from one A)rshire bull 
In the same manner, it is possible to work 
out the mone) value of milk produced b\ 
such Holstein half bred cows as F 52 F4S 
J23 and K.9 The dailv vields of some ot 
these cows luve al«o risen to 50 lbs of milk. 
The monej value again would «how that 
their expensive sires have been more than 
paid for The onK conclusion tliat can be 
arrived at is that the Europe Indian half 
bred cow has been the most efficient mi^ 


roducer and is an economic factor for milk 
fiduction 

The same, however cannot be said of the 
lUghters of these half bred cows In mo^t 
ses, tf there is not a decline in the milk 
dd, the I 4 bred and *4 bretl cow s hav e 
ed too earlj lor profits to have b^en 
alised iforeover these cows have not 
ed as long as their lialf bred mothers thu-< 
ncelling most of the profits that might hive 
en derived from their milk \o daughter 
C 12 has vet lived to vield milk tiH time 
writing, though nio«t of her progenv 
wt-re bull calves In general however, it 
a} be seen that the usefulne'-s of the half 
I red cow ceases after her death All profits 
I ust be reah«ed from her while she is alive 
1 r daughters being smaller milk producers 
id weaker in constitution 
Ft IS natural therefore to wonder if it is 
>rth while raising half bred cows The> 
id their progenv do not seem to be adapted 
to the M)«ore climate as well as the local 
' reed and have been tuund to be susceptible 
t the usual cattle complaints *uch as fev er 
ids and foot and mouth cli«ca«e from which 
e) sometimes fail to recover Moreover 
ese cross bred cattle and al«o the 8 cmdi 
ittle hil to get a living m the junglv knval 
vstures vvhere the local breed find no diffi 
iltj in picking up a bite 
Taking all these points into consideration 
uropo-Indian half bred covv« are onh 
earn for tlie daimnan who is prepared to 
end extra monev on their maintenance 
d health making a profit from their large 
idle } lelds w hile thev are aln e Once these 
ws Iiave given of their be*-! and died he 
lust be prepared to stock his dairj with 
her half bred cow s This however is an 
^CTSive process for the average private 
airyman as these cows fetch far higher 
nces than the pure Indian breed and he 
> 3 v not be in a position to «ink large 'ums 
monej that will have to he idle till ihe^e 
vvs come into milk Lnder these circiim 
tances dairjmg with Europe Indian half 
t red cattle opens up an opporlunitv for a 
Ivirj to be run bv a Co-operative Societv, 
which will run the dairv conjoinlK with 
cattle breeding farms for raising half bred 
cows 

A word mav be said about the Europo- 
Indian liaU bred and cross bre<l male pro 
gcnv Those used as breeding bulls are not 
such a success as their pure-bred sires from 
the econwme point of v levv Being of mixed 
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breed their female progeny ina> turn out 
to be an\ of \arious t\pes of milk producers 
There is no guarantee that their daughters 
will be as good milkers as half bred cows 
As bullocks the cro<;s bred is not fanaed 
because introduction of European blood 
causes non de\ elopment of the hump A 
bullock without a hump is not popular with 
the local not because he knows it is of 
foreign blood and w ill cost more to maintain 
and keep m health tlian he can afford Such 
a bullock can certainlj work like the local 
breed but cannot stand up to the stniin oi 
work and the climate as the local breed can 
Moreo\er the cross bred hnmpless bullock 
often develops the nastv and imtiting hab 


of slipping its voke over its shoulders Like 
their co-sisters these bullocks are liable to 
suffer from local cattle complaints from 
which the) do not alwa)s survive due to 
their low pow ers of resistance to disease anj 
minor complaints 

The foregoing article bnngs one to the 
Conclusion that cro‘*s breeding of European 
and Indian cattle is of value onlv from Ue 
point of view of the lialf bred cow which 
being a lieaw milk jielder is an important 
factor m the economics of dairjing There 
IS ample scope for refund in money over 
capital expenditure for health and milk pro- 
duction 


Industrial Poljcy oi India. 

By A V Ram^swami, B A 


Recent tendencies in world indiistnal 
policies have made aii) discussion of free 
trade tcrsus protection assume the nature 
of an academic debate Cut it is becoming 
more and more evident that the policy ot 
Economic Nationalism — the name given to 
the Neo Prutectioni m that has come to sway 
the nations after the Great War — is working 
as much havoc as political nationalism 
Economic Intemationahsm must becom* 
popular not onh in journalistic and academic 
phraseology which it has already done but 
in actual practice bv statesmen and tvnaiicierj> 
Free Trade and Protection are \ ictonan 
ideals and like all \ ictorian ideals thev can 
not «ol\ e the complicated issues of the post 
W ar world W e all know that the emergency 
pill that IS prescribed bv the doctor to a 
patient on the point of collapse cannot cure 
him it is a desperate remedy to nie#t a 
desperate crisis This Economic Nationalism 
is an emergenev pill it vvill not and cannot 
be permanent This craze for nationalistic 
economics is to be found chieflv in three 
non democratic countries Italy Germany 
and Russia and in the democratic America 
Rus la s position before the \\ ar is different 
fr m that of tl e rest of the \S estem \\ orid 
With no industrial system to sp^k of in 
1917 and vich the uniinaginaWe poverty of 
the peasants ground dovv n by a set of 
Attilas and Tamerlanes Russia jumped into 
the Communist State Germany was com 
pletely paralysed by the W ar it suffered the 
worst Then came the economic blizzard 


\\hat wonder then that in the state of 
bmilless and bottomless chaos she found 
berself in she vvelconied anv body who talked 
blatant and aI«o did something bold and 
•magiiiative’ Italy similarly found m 
\Iu<solim a real man of action who was 
tiWe to do her some good it must be «sid 
he has done mimense good to in* country 
’rhe "Yankee has never been known to Ivave 
taken a broad view or a generous step 
Abraham Lincoln and W o^row W ilson 
Here freaks of nature m that country one 
Has killed and the other driven out of public 
hfe Before she became a great industrial 
bower she desen ed protection to grow 
how the Americans want protection as 
Professor L N Vakil and "Mr 'll C 
\lun«;hi sav not because their industries 
\re so weak but because their industries are 
^ advanced and have raised their standard 
living so high that any such competition 
from Europe inav tend to low er their highh 
Cherished standard * The Ottaw a policy of 
the British Government if conceived in a 
tight spirit and with a view to honoiirabl” 
t-ompromise will go a long way to help us 
to realise economic intemationli m through 
k svstem of imperial rationalisation and thus 
^ up a great and noble example for the 
Hliole world to follow But vith the Tory 
Strength of a giant which it has meant to 
Hse like a giant the present National 

• By C \ \ akil and M C. Jlunshi Messrs 
t^genans Green & Co Ltd 53 N col Road 
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Go\eniment is content to play the part of a 
Joseph Chamberlain in the thirties of this 
century But unfortunately the Dominions 
are not the docile girls of the nineties of the 
last centurj , thej ha\e gro%\n up to strong 
and \igorous womanhood and assert their 
right to act as they please, which major 
daughters do claim India too has leatnl 
to de^elop .i sense of nationalism, tlianks to 
the illiberal nature of the British attitude 
towards India, she I 3 no more a willing tool 
in the hands of an aggressi\ely jingoistic 
go\ernment But it is impossible that anj 
nition can carry on a policy of economic 
exclusnism We ha\e only to devote one 
calm moment to think of what would happen 
to the entire world il each country were 
to be \igorously exclusive we will be im 
pressed with the disastrous tragedy that 
will result In fact, it is not possible that 
any nation can escape from the bonds tliat 
have drawn the various nations together 
jt e^'ists onU in the imagination of a 
Hitlerite, very much as the economic man 
was in the imagination of Ricnrdo There 
fore a system of commeTcial treaties must 
come into \ogue In Professor Andre 
Siegfrieds expressive words, international 
economic good manners must be observed to 
the happimss and prosperity for all 
The above discussion of world economic 
tendencies was necessitated by the author n 
first chapter on this subject Two cliapters 
follow on the Indian industrial policy The 
fownh and the fifth treat of the compowtion 
anvU sis and-classification of the Indian tanfl 
schedule Tlic sixth chapter compares the 


SOI 

Indian with some foreign tariff methods 
It IS to be highly commends d that they have 
omiulated a schedule of tariff, scientihcally 
drawn up, based on the tariff models of 
lie prominent countries of the \\ est The 
Introduction to the booh classifies Indian 
idustnes, while Customs as a source of 
Kevenue, the World Eccinomic Conference 
nd the Cost of Protection are themes ol the 
hree Appendices 266 pages of packed 
eading matter ar& offerd to the reader, full 
f statistics readably presented This book 
1 perhaps the best study of the industrial 
obey of this country that has been so far 
written 

“Tlie goal of industrial deielopment m 
I lodem countries is maximum production 
vith a view to increase the national dividend 
nd to raise the standard of living of the 
eople of the countrv concerned Can anv 
1 od) who knows the \BC of Indian history 
and jiohtics sav that our policy satisfies m 
howsoever small a degree this test’ The 
chief instrument of industrial policy m 
ivodern countries has been customs tariff 
\Ve are not eoncerned with the use of the 
anff as an instrument of economic warfare 
ve are concerned with its use for legitimate 
ndustnal purposes, and this has become 
iiore important to us m recent years than 
\er before This supplies the raito) 

' etre of this book It is no exaggeration 
that Professor Vakil and Mr Miinslu have 
xecuted the task thtv took upion themselves 
\ith an ability and thoroughness for which 
they deserve to be congratulated 


India and the Mew Deal II. 

By Dr B Ratnachandra Rau, MA,PhD,FRES, 
Deparlmenl. of Economtes «nd 


Though America hit upon economic plan 
ning as a device to overcome the evil effects 
of the long and severe world depression 
the disappearance and eradication of all 
economic ills facing «ociet\ can never bt 
counted upon So long as some semblance 
of the capitalistic sy stem is retained, national 
mdu<trial life would stilt experience ruthless 
and remorseless competition and profit 
ceeKmg depressions tend to bew ilder societv 
which IS alrcidv finding it difficult to adjust 
Itself to world economic forces 
America is not indeed the first country to 
2 


ommerce, Galculfa C/iurersify 

hit upon economic planning devices as an 
imeliorative measure Such pre war t xpres 
Mons as Industrial engineering’ an I 
Scientific planning are instances 01 
economic planning resorted to during the 
wartime conditions Trade Boards Food 
Controllers, and rationing of articles are 
evident manifestations of economic planning 
in the troubled ways of war period It is 
as old as civilization itself Even the 
Utopia of More was after all a well 
planned device 

America’s excellence lies m making 
P 
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Inclnidual Industrial Planning as e\liibited 
by the different codes existing side bj side 
with the planning of the other walks of life 
Indnidual industrial pfanmn? fads to achieve 
outstanding merits during da> s of prolonged 
depressions or mismanagement of the credit 
system or the proverbially sick industries 
can never be renovated into new life exhila 
ration and vigour Nationwide economic 
planning is more successful than the former 
But It has to be done National Economic 
Councils wherein are represented fanners 
merchants industrialists bankers workers 
artisans and consumers have to be created 
These have to fonnulate the long range 
policies to aid social and economic develop- 
ment 

Russian planning m spite of apparent sue 
cess here and there has its ow n deficits for 
It IS still crude and inexact when compare! 
with the thorough planning characterising 
the \ctt Dial The performance of the 
workers is of a varving nature Low qua!it> 
goods alone are being produced Russian 
export prices are far lower than planned 
prices and this evidentl} was resulting out 
of Russia s anxietj to import niachmeiy arid 
cheap capital goods into the countrj The 
quota of actual production is sometimes in 
excess of estimation or far below the estima 
ted figures The absence of adequate 
statistical material is still a bugbear which 
precludes alt useful and interesting compart 
sons But it has its own merits like the 
development of industrial power and the 
slow mov mg and lethargic w orkers of Russia 
have been converted into vinle active nid 
militant voung workers bent upon improving 
their standard of living National income 
has expanded A vv ell planned socialistic 
order has arisen out of the wreckage of the 
old capitalistic sjsteni of Russia 

Whether it be Russia or Ital) or modem 
German) or America the fact remains that 
individual initiative becomes deadened 
Planning must be on the wholesale scale 
•k little planning is wholly mischievous 
Mistakes do occur Government is perforce 
forced to enter the field of well organised 
production But bearing in mind the famous 
dictum of Prof Gustav Cassel that steady 
and uninterrupted progress would devdop 
automatically the governmental services the 
Planning Board ought to strive to realise 
this conception All walks of economic life 
should learn to move together This is the 
essence of national economic planning 


Necessity of PLA^^I^G in India 

India s policy is a policy of drift dilettan 
tism and dangerous delay The authorities 
who shape India s destiny appear to be too 
wooden and inelastic and fail to appreciate 
the march of economic progress Currenc) 
organisation industrial structure agricul 
tural output the tariff schedules the trans 
poitation factor and the conditions of public 
finance have all to be studied simultaneously 
and improved by concurrent measures of 
activity Piece meal legislation of a merely 
ameliorative character is futile It is bound 
to fad Tlie Car of Juggernaut ought to 
be indeed a slow moving one The new 
spirit ought to pervade all fields of life 
Sir A Salter s suggestion and subsequent 
propaganda for starting a National Econo 
mic Oiuncil has been unfortunately vetoed 
by the present Finance Member 

Tariffs 

Besides collecting relevant industrial and 
economic data the permanent Tariff Board 
of the country ought to revise and unify the 
tariff scliedules Tariff duties and trade 
statistics ought to follow the lines allocated 
by the League of Nations 

Transportation 

The reduced railway rates ought to favour 
the imports and the exports alike A thorough 
CO ordination of the road and rail transpor 
tation elements ouglit to be seaired by the 
Railway Board The Government sub 
Sidles and bounties ought to be pursued to 
encotir^e new and fitting industries A 
thorough overhauling of the commercial 
treaties is long overdue Bilateral treaties 
with foreign trading countries instead oi 
the extension of the M F N clause should 
be the idea! The raising of the rural stan 
dacd of living by rural reconstruction 
societies ought to be the endeavour 

Coming to agricultural reorganisation 
favourable land Jaw s are needed The liqui 
dabon of old debt ought to proceed further 
Debt Conciliation Committees ought to 
commence their useful work as early as 
possible Cheap y et not facile finance ought 
to be showered on the agriculturists The 
scaling down of rents and other fixed charges 
IS a desirable remedy which might be carried 
out Agricultural production ought to ex 
pand all along the line and at lowered costs 
of production than before though agriculture 
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IS subject to the well known law of Duni 
nishing Returns The fusion of idle labour 
with idle capital ought to be the endeavour 
Even emulating the noble example of 
America deficit hudgeteering might he adopt 
ed by the Central Government to help the 
different Provincial Governments and the 
work planned b} their Provincial Economic 
Councils The proper co ordination of the 
work of the different Provincial Councils is 
indeed the most important desideratum fall 
ing on the shoulders of the All India 
National Council 

In spite of a desirable m<5ve on the part 
of the Bengal Province other provinces are 
lagging behind to accept the idea of Provnn 
cial Advisory Councils to better the condi 
tions of agriculture mdustrj and internal 
trade 

Some OlJTst'A^Dl^o Difkicoeties in the 
Path 

The menace of over population is always 
an outstanding difficult) m the path of 
economic improvement The control of 
population within desirable limits is a never 
ending proposition with the Indian econo 
mists Writing a decade back I was 
pointing out the self same remedy of regional 
planning for solving the overpopulation 
bogej facing the countr) {I'tdc Popula 
tion and Economic Progress The Calcutlc 
Rnin Sept 1926') 

The lack of cheap finance w ill be another 
insuperable difficulty Unless finance k 
created to back up honest labour anil its 
efforts nothing substantial can be achieved 
Sir Daniel Hamiltmi pointed out long ago 
the necessity of financing the honest efforts 
of labour 

Men poS«essmg enlightened economic 
knowledge are needed to draft and work out 
the programme It is too often the case 
that the spur to higher economic action is 
the incentive of securing ynofits Without 
this motive there are few selfless workers 
forthcoming m any walk of life There are 
indeed few sincere honorary workers in the 
coojicrattve movement Unless their num 
ber IS increasing there is no bright future 
for the Indian cooperative movement 

Now that even a slow moving China la 
embarking on a Ten Years Plan it ib 
indeed high time that the Government of 
India should rou‘;e up the lethargic people 
into activity The slow niovnng femfo of 


e Indian masses ought to be whipped into 
rnng enthusiasm for the newly planned 
»asures This is the meaning of the neces 
\ of creating a favourable Milan or 
conditioning circumstances must be 
1 }pitiating enough to launch forth a pro 
^ vmme of nationwide economic planning 
In spite of a favourable atmosphere econo 
c planning cannot indeed work miracles 
chnologicaf unemployment would still 
I uain and the widespread mistry attendant 
I on it lias to be alleviated by state action 

Final Conclusion 

Without a perfectlv planned economic 
j licy the present day economic evils such 
*1 excessive dependence on agriculture 
j e deluvian methods of industrial produc 
I n, insufficient wage scale low standard of 
1 mg imorganised and antiquated market 
methods lack of cheap credit facilities 
I pelessly uneconomic conditions of trans 
rt and colossal povertv would clisfigur** 
idian economic life An enlightened and 
( Iiberately managed polity alone can pro 
1e the necessary cure for these dehnquen 
3 Economic planning might not he the 
I t word in Industrial Evolution but it « 
I und to follow the present capitalist svstem 
Imost as certainly as night follow s the day 
r e nomadic stage gave way to the pastoral 
tl e pastoral to the agricultural the domestic 
<lustrv the factory system and the modern 
ipitalistic svstem is considered as the final 
ibovlmient ot the economic evolution ot 
n ankind But in all countries unbridled 
irve Capitalistic efforts are being controlled 
I every way The control over giant cor 
j rations and the protection of the con 
ners interests liave not given any satisfac 
t n These feeble attempts ought to give 
ay to such sweeping policies as are in 
igurated under the interesting caption and 
nimeofthe New Deal 


In a message to the Presidents of National 
1 id Cross Societies Dr Alvaro Tounnl o 
I resident of the Brazilian Red Cro s 
expresses his Society s satisfaction at the 
jrospect of welcoming the delegates of the 
Third Pan American Red Cross Conference 
in Rio de Janeiro next October The Con 
firence is expected to exercise a powerful 
influence on the development of Red Cross 
activities all over the American Continent 



Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s Magnum opus. 

By A V Ramaswami, B A 


Great books are great e\cnts Ke>nes 
Economu Consequences of fhe Peace was 
an e\ent in the historj of Europe inasmuch 
as It was a terrible eje opener \\ hen such 
a book IS out critics are not «low to cone 
The potentiaht) of the liook is enough to 
garner the unfounded facts and theories of 
these critics and present them m words of 
learned length and thundering sound But 
as often happens it is all sound and fierj 
signifying nothing Those who came to 
scoff at the great economist s remarkable 
contribution to post ar European politico 
economics ha\e remained to praj now the 
rcsponsibl} minded statesmen of Europe 
should be ruing the disastrous blunders 
that were committed in the name of peace 
in 1919 Prophets are a bad lot for the) 
tell bitter things and true too alas' the 
truer the> are the more bitter the) 
also are \\ hat is true of Dr J M kevnes 
IS also true of Sir M Vis\es\ara)a 

It will be platitudinous and will e\en 
sasour of boredom to repeat that no states 
man now li\ing m this countr) is more 
intellectual!) and otherwise equippetl to offer 
a solution to the more insistent problems of 
the Indian social life than Sir \ is\es%ara)a 
Possessed of a masterful intellect and an 
ever acme brain this unique figure in the 
public life of India is no mere MSionary 
As the head of a most advanced Indian State 
his hand is there in ever) improvement 
effected m that kingdom which serves as a 
model m man) respects to even British 
India In all the various schemes for 
economic reconstruction his profound 
theoretical knowledge was tested and came 
out bnlliantl) successful in the execution 
of what na> generall) be considered stupen 
dous tasks Temperamentally incapable of 
an> destructive view or criticism Sir Vis 
\esvara>a possesses a most realistic and 
constructive mind Politically he will not 
shout w th the crowd nor will he enter into 
word) denunciations Though he does not 
belong to any pol tical party lie is a Liberal 
in thought word and deed ^\he^ such a 
man gives out a well thought out and abl) 
argued plan of national recovery it is no 
wonder that vested interests and doctrinaire 
economists should vie with each other in 


almost puerile criticism of such a man 
Before attempting to meet the cnticisms 
levelled against his views b) the Anglo- 
Indian commercialists or Indian Socialists 
it would be nght to invite attention to the 
criticism of no less a person tlian the Finance 
Member himself Sir James Gngg know 
ing as w e do Sir James economic philosophy 
which IS as dead as Tutankhamen we are 
not surprised at his attitude towards an) 
idea of planning the future of a countr) 
But our misfortune lies in this India of all 
countries in the world is the happy pla) 
ground of all sorts of fantastic notions and 
theories in the field of politics and economics 
When the advanced countries of the West 
Iiave not )et decided to abandon a metallic 
monetary standard we are asked b) -Anglo 
Indian statesmen to take to a managed 
currency with gold resents When every 
bod) wortli the name has condemned the 
iniquities of the standard that obtains at 
present in this country we are asked to 
hug It to our satisfaction Similarly m 
politics that ante delivian idea of indirect 
election is recommended as a method of 
representative government in the future 
Federal poht) In this period of the appli 
cations of queer notions and moth eaten 
ideas comes Sir James Gngg who still 
believes m laissc’ faire That frame of mind 
IS most disconcerting to a student of the 
Indian problem because if we persisted 
we would be courting economic disaster 
before long It is already getting late and 
if nothing were done India will probabi) 
share the fate of China sinking into an 
almost bottomless chaos 

The mam point in Sir James criticism is 
that he referred to Sir M Visvesvara)as 
scheme as Utopian Utopian ' W hat an 
idea* If an) scheme were offered it •» 
Utopian if none were offered Indians are 
unfit to solve their own problems A double 
edged sword in the hand of the bureaucratic 
administrators' But then what is Utopian 
in Sir Visvesvaraya s book ’ Does Sir James 
Gngg accept or not the description of the 
present state of India s economic condition’ 
Is he going to den) the facts on which it is 
based’ Are they not facts and figures 
culled from blue-books by the Govenunent 
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of India and the \’anous Pro%nncial Gmem 
ments’ If he challenges the accutac\ ot 
iho'e facts and figures \\e ha\e no quarrel 
\Mth Sir James, because he can then freeh 
challenge Truth itself Where then can we 
expect re<ponsihiht\ alter that^ 

If Sir James accepts that the economc 
surveN m the book gne« a correct pcture 
of the situation, hnw can the remedies st^ 
gested he termed ‘ Utopian * It the\ are 
what, then, mu't be done^ Does Sir Jam^s 
think that a polic\ of dnlt is all that he can 
think ot ' Does he offer an alternative 
«^:heme of reclamation from the hopeles' 
po'ition’ If he sa)s that dnlt is his motto 
there can be no he'^itation m characten'ing 
that altitude as wholU ununder-tandable for 
nothing can be more tragic than to po^e as 
a trustee for the wehare of three hundred 
and fitt% millions ol a \-a't continent and then 
not to lift a finger eaen to help them earn 
e\en an economic wage It will not do to 
wash off the ca'e propounded b\ Sir Vis\e' 
v‘ara\'a with high bounding words Either 
Sir James Gngg must agree to the plan -.t 
Sir M \ is\es%’ara^'a or he must <ugge<t 
another scheme of recoNcn. and work it out 
^s ith the aid of con\nncing facts and figure' 
cqualh authontalne Otherwn'e, the luture 
of the countri is bound to be dark and 
gloomi 

So much for tlie cnttci'm of a 
responsible member of the Indian Cabinet 
The ^nglo Indian commercialKt lia» lu» own 
axe to grind ^ ested interests are essential 
h selh«h If India were to prt^ess on 
sound lines and «tcadih to fill a place in 
the comitj of nations, certaml) the Indo- 
European mercantile commumti in India will 
surelv be hit hard* That is the view — the 
view tliat can be shown to be fal e to i 
degree But the faNe reasoning is tbfxeanj 
prejudice dies here Therefore it is that 
journals reprc'cnting tlut school ot thought 
ha%e indulged m cntici'ms of a tvpe quiti. 
familiar to Us The Tunes of Ird a cntic 
for in'tance has the great merit of couching 
his cntici'tus m unexceptional language, on 
that account, thei gam tn weight and 
auihonti W hile conceding the objective of 
Sir M \ isve'vurav'a and the means to it- 
attainment, thi-, cntrc enters a mild rirttct 
Though It 1 ' so \er\ in pinng to sav that 
the rational income shouKl be doubled that 
electncal power plant should be multiplied 
two-fold, and lliat spmdles and loom^ should 


grow in a fixed ratio , this cntic suggests, 
these propO'oIs take little account of the 
hird factor in economic progress whicli 
as Ignored b\ earlier students — the factor 
t demand Does this cntic think that 
idia needs no more production* Is it not 
me that more production bnngs more 
ealth and more monev in circulation m the 
ands of the people Does it assume that 
a India there will be no demand* Is not 
leverv fact of mcrea e in impons of manu 
ctured commodities sufficient to indicate 
lal with more monei Indians iiilJ con ume 
ore' It m recent times there is a reduc 
on, compatatn eh speaking in consump- 
on. It Is due to the monetarv «tnngenc\ 

1 the one hand and the bwacle'hi mo\e 
ent on the other Therefore r is wrong 
assume that Sir M \ I'vesvarava has 
uscalculaied India s *.apacit\ tor demand 
he demand ts there lx>th pijtential and 
tuai, and the «uggestion that the hum- 
reducer should fill it Like manv others oi 
> Is class the Of U dia cntic make- the 

iistake of thinking that Sir \I \ i-v esv ara\ a 
nderrates the importance of agnciilture 
would request the reviewer m tliat paper 
re read the cliapier on agnculture to dis 
lU'e hmi'eh ot that -ad mistaken n ittor 
' f course. Sir \is\e5varava is nght in 
inking that there is not onh o\ er rurahra 
on but al-o an inefficieir agncultursl 
vstem m vogue The mention of \orced 
ittstnaltzclion is queer India needs and 
an afford to have a great deal more ni 
idu tnalization tor some time to come it 
a bogev to kick up this cn Lnt 1 India 
as built her own base industries ard sub- 
diarv industries to make tho e who live in 
lead «dt suffi^'ient IriP« there is need for 
big «tep in indu'iriahzalion 

The Caf'i’c.i is more 'ummarv ip j*> ireai 
ent of Sir \ I'vesvarava s great eve-opener 
stnkesme that the reviewer has not made 
»nv attempt to understand the poliaes and 
Ians of the great author There seems a 
■odlv amount of confu'ion m the mind of 
e writer of this review iKtm jicrhaps of 
a ha«tv and i!l-dige«ted reading How the 
1 eas of Indian industrialization ind Indan 
exports are contradictorv , I am unable to 
tollow One point in the -crappv criticism 
ot the Cafifr/ needs to be reterred to Th- 
^ie«tion of sugar is obviousK be«’de the 
point Its lustorv is cunous and the prob- 
lems It offers are otten of a queer t}-pe It 
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cannot be «o perfuncloril) dismissed as this 
hapless re\ie\\er does It is no compli 
ment to the immense labour imoUed in 
producing a first-class book of practical 
economics to be told that it has collected 
m one lolume much \aluable information 
The Socialist criticism is nothing striking 
or neiN Tj'pical of this is that appearing 
in the Boiiilay Chroinde It is all admira 
tion for the other parts of the book but it 
finds fault with Sir M Visiesvaraja for 
not being a Socialist • The Bovtbax 
Chroiitcle does not know which term — 
Liberal or Orthodox economist — ^would 
descnbe him more accuratelj I think ihat 
the paper kno\vs and does not want to saj 
It for to It the Liberal and the Orthoclov 
economist are one and the same W ell like 
all great schools of social thought the Libe 
ralism of to dav is different from the Liberal 
isni of the nineteenth centurj I will help the 
editor of the Bovibay Cliromde and sa> 
that Sir M \ts\es\araja is a Liberal but 
not an Orthodox economist The arguments 
for and against Socialism in India as in 
other countries w ill be made for some decades 
to come Though we are all Socialists 

In a recent statement to the Pre-^s 
Admiral Car> T Graison the new Chair 
man of the American Red Cross announceil 
tliat first aid instruction was to be extended 
b\ the Red Cross to 1 1 000 American Legion 
Posts The American Legion he said 
has a potential man power of one mill on 
which we hope to enlist as trained Fir t 
Alders prepared to join in the campaign to 
cut down automob le accidents and the e\er 
increasing load of deaths due to accidinlal 
injuries m the home To emphasize the 
urgent need for such a campaign Adimral 
Grayson pointed out that last year 36000 
people died m the United States as a result 
of road accidents and 9o4 000 more sustained 
injuries This does not necessanly imply that 
it IS safer to stay indoors for accidents m 
the home were responsible for 33000 deaths 
during the same period It is estimated that 
close on a million Americans haie lost their 
lues from accidents during the last ten years 
Admiral Grayson concluded his statement 
With the ^ci’lowing words If we can add 
a great army of Legionnaires to the ranks 
of the more than 850000 mm and women 
we liave already taught First Aid we can 
hope to sa\e many lies during the year 
both along our h ghways and in our homes 


to day, there IS no chance, so far as we can 
see of Socialism of a particular lanety ex 
pandmg for neo Liberalism or e\tn neo 
Nationalism lias already forestalled its 
practical parts I do not want to take mucli 
<pace to answer elaborately the socialistic 
criticisms of the Bombay Chronicle for 
luucU of w hat I w ould like to say lias already 
been said m a far abler manner and in more 
effectite language by Maliatma Gandhi I 
do think that the fundamentals of Indian 
social polity enunciated by three such men — • 
as Gokhale Mahatma Gandhi and Sir M 
V ts\ esi araya — will satisfy all the needs of 
economic India It may appear striking that 
these men are clubbed togetlier There is 
nothing strange in it for though they may 
differ in details and m some cases even in 
policies and programmes they are one in 
thinking that the basic factor of Indian life 
IS live and let live —toleration in politics 
fretdom m the exercise of religion and 
equality of opportunity for winning ones 
bread Scliemes and policies which miaS 
these main facts mt«s the reabstic factors in 
the Indian national life of to day 


The International Study Committee on 
Air Ambulance Services has established tl c 
basis of collaboration hetw een national 
aeronautical bodies and the Red Cross 
Societies of their respective countries It 
has also drawn up a list of the missions 
which might be entrusted to air ambulances 
These are — 

Transportation of sick and mjur&l 
persons 

Transportation of doctors and nurses 
Transportation of medical supplies and 
prov isions 

Survey of disaster stricken areas 
Serving as a link between populations 
cut off by ice or as the result of disasters 
and the outside world 

Searching for persons lost in the desert in 
the mountains and in polar regions 

Searching for wrecks or for vessels im 
prisoned in the eves (^) 

Disinfection of plague stricken areas 
Spraying gas from the air over regions 
infested with insect plagues 

In any or all of these activities private 
planes will be able to render useful assistance 



Industrial Finance in the U.P.— II. 

By Knshna Kumar Sharma, M.A , B Com. 


The measures are neeessarr to 

s'lfpguard tlie position of tlic Co\erninent and 
also in the interests of the Corporation itself — 
{!) In making loans the Corporation should 
satiafj that there is adequate maigm and 
that the. industrial concern imII pay the interest 
and principal on stipulated dates Regarding 
tho i sue of debentures of industrial concerns 
the Corporation should aatisiy itself that the 
former mil make provision for sinking fund 
to repay same on due dates 
(2) It should not make anj investments 
111 speculative enterprises nor «houH financial 
sid be granted in an industry threatened mth 
over production 

(1) It should al 0 make provision for 
sinking fund for its oimi debentures and build 
up suitable Tcscr\es 

(4) \\ hen under miting or granting loans 
against industrial shares it should assume 
oiilt a reasonable proportion of such ohhcations 
(^j It should be in touch with industml 
concerns belied Ij it on the lines of the 
German model and should associate itsill 
with the management through representatives 
and recent information about them so that it 
might a\oid losses 

(6) The assistance to indiistnal concerns 
should be «o distributed as to minimise the 
possibility of its rcsoirces being tied up in 
one or tuo concerns or one or two classes of 
industries 


Such an ludustnil corpoiatiou will base 
enough of business b« cause of the undeaelopc 1 
condition of the proMiice as disiloscd from 
tlic following table — 


Paid up 

I rovmco of all 

companies 

of Ps 

L'P n 

Bombay 97 

Bengal 111 

The Punjab 3 


Banking 

and So*ar Popula 

JiiEOraoce Itskbs) tiOD 

(crores) (crotes) 

0 260 o 

7 00 20 18 

10 00 46 5 

1 00 23 


Further, out of 130 Indian invurance 
coin] antes the VP has only two whereas 
the figures for other proMnees are — Pombas 
50 Pengal 2f Madras 20, the Punjab 14 
Dell 1 7 and C P and Ajmere 2 each 


It should al o finance cottage irdustnes 
through CO opcrutucsocicties 

pRi\iLrCE.s lOR Suck \ Bvnk 
(1) Its debenture* mas be declared as 
trustee securities , 


(2) Its debentures nits be made free from 
income tax, the privilege to he withdrawn 
later when the public is u«ed to tins form ol 
nveslment 

(3) Dut\ on the transfer of debentures 
and shares ma\ be consideraVjlv reduced 

(41 The registration authorities should is uc 
certificate of encumbrances without any charge 
or at a nominal cos'" 

(5) The bank should be indemmfi'^d in 
respect of acts done f>oj a filf 

‘>hort term finance can be granted b\ com 
mercial banks who mas delegate a member 
of their manag ment to act on the Board of 
Superxisors of Corapames with which they 
me ha mess relations to maintain a close 
onnectioa with those companies This will 
reatc an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
beneficial to both parties Penodical balance 
beets should also be furnished to these hank' 
and (he entire banking business of an industrial 
concern requiring sccoramodatmii from a bink 
should be concentrated m the hands of one 
bank 

Local a<lvisory committees m banks should 
lie dpi>ointcd to provide the banks with 
reliable information regarding the status and 
financial position of the bank s cbent* f’uch 
oramittocs and local boards will help the 
hanks iri asses mg the financial position of 
the clieuts and will also remo\o from the 
minds of the litter the suspicion of unfair 
(reatment 

\\A.YS IN WHICH Go\FPMIEVT CAN HELP 

1 Ihe Goaernment mas gi\e a guarantee 
to commercial banks for a part of the cash 

rerlita that the latter ma% grant to industrial 
concerns It is true that this might involve 
the Government in some loss but if the 
scheme of State aid to Industries Act as given 
below IS accepted there need be no fear on 
that account for anv large amount If the 
concerns to which such a help is grinted are 
inherentlv sound the Government vvould not 
lie put to a great loss 

2 Machinery may be supplied to indus 
trialists on hire purchase svstem on payment 
hy instalments This 6yt.tem has been tried 
ID Bihar and Crissa and m Mysore State 

3 Money grants may also be continued hy 
Government for promising concerns on certain 
terms and conditions The prova«ion of tram 
mg of young men and a limitation of profits 
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and the buiIcHng up of reserve funds ma> be 
insisted upon 

4 The ( overnment maj also purchase 
shares in certain concerns and might gi%e a 
guarantee of dmdend on capital The Oo\ 
ernment would base to see that their affairs 
are conducted along right lines and provision 
will have to be made for inspection and audit 
of the books of such concerns b\ government 
auditors and inspector® 

3 Grvnts in kind raav aKo be made and 
land bu Hings plant and machiner. riw 
materials etc mav be cheaply supplied bv 
Cov ernment 

6 guarantee of puichasing the produce 
of concerns mav be given bv Government, 
which will help the marketng of the products 
of indu trial concerns 

7 Indirect financial help can al o be 
granted bv the Government The questions 
of reduction of cailwaj freights on raw male 
rials e g cotton and on certain manufactured 
goods the imposition of tariffs etc mav be 
brought to the notice of the Tovemmeit of 
India 

All these measures were undertaken h\ the 
Government in Geimanv and Japan Manj 
loneet business undertakings werebnaiced 
} Government and factones were «et up 
which afterwards were «oId to pnwte con 
corns Subsidies and sub vensioiis are 'nven 
to private enterprises and special investi 
gators are sent out to foreign countries bv the 
Government m Japan to learn new procevses 
and efficient methods of manufacturo. 

It mav fe pointed out that the public wJl 
certain'v come forward to make inve tments 
in industrial enterprises onK if thej were 
as ured by experience that the Government 
were backing up concerns in the UP As the 
Central Tanking Committee point out a 
nationalizatiou of the fiscal pobey in (I e 
interests of the countrv will infuse confidence 
in the public It may not be altogether 
out of place to mention here that some cHuses 
of the Indo Briti«h Trade Pact sre bound to 
ac*’ in an adverse manner upon the industnal 
development of the country as a whole sod 
upon that of everv part of the country in 
eluding the U P 

Stati Aid to ISDUsTriE.s Act 
An Act knov7n as State aid to Indnatnes 
\ct should be pd'se I on the lines of similar 
acts in Jladras Bihar and Oria'a and Bengal 
There is created a body known as the Powd 
of Industries rej resenting business ronimercial 
Icgislvtive and government interests consistin<r 


of about 12 members which has to scrutinise 
appbrations for State aid 
State aid includes the grant of a loan the 
guarantee of a cash credit overdraft or ad 
vance with a bank jiirchasing of shares and 
debentures of the industrial concern the 
guarantee of a minimum return on capital 
the grant on favourable terms of land raw 
matenal fire woorl etc the payment of a 
subsidy for re«carch work and for the pur 
chase of machinery, and the supplv of 
machinerv on lure pnithasc svstem 
The conditions for ktate aid are the provi 
Sion for trurung of apprentices registration 
of the concern m India with rupee capital 
ani the fact that a minimum proportion of 
the members of the Board of Directors of the 
concern applying for ‘^tate aid should be 
Indians The loans arc repayable bv instal 
meats and the concern has got to furnish 
returns of products manufactured and sold 
to permit the inspection of accounts and to 
submit account books to government audit 
It mav be said that the Bombay the Bengal 
the 0 P and the Centra! ireas Committee 
p'opo'ed the enactment of such acts The 
Bihar and Orissa Committee recommended 
that the Industries Department might share 
with banks and approved shroffs the task of 
exauuning proposals for the provi ion of 
credits to industries a» well as the nsk of lo^ 
attendant on grantm" cash credit and that the 
banks and shroffs might receive a comnussioa 
for the help including the sharing of n ks 
Id this connection the recommenla*ioii of 
the Central Banking Committee on page 309 
of their Report deserves quotation They 
write t'e approve of the recommendations 
of the provincial committees referred to 
above for the enactment of provincial legia 
lation on the lines of the Madras State aid 
to Industries Act "to provade credit fvnhties 
to new aw^ nascent industries or industries 
newlv introduced into an area or cottage 
industnes Me further recommend that anv 
Government a® stance m regard to provision 
of capital under such legislation should be 
given through the Industrial Corporation d 
and when one is estahli'hed in anv provin''e 
. This suggestion IS worth consi 

deration and a similar act should be pas'ed 
in the U P also 

Marketing 

The question of marketing the products of 
al! classes of industries is very important 
At present the Arts and Crafts Emporium is 
helping the marketing of artware A new 
policy was enunciated in 1929 and the 
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Emponmn was to be parti) a buaiiia‘,3 coacem 
■and parti) a publicity porpifanda agency to be 
subsidised b\ Go\errment to the extent oi 
Rs 20 000 d year It was to work on a sample 
and catalogue basis bu) ing against orders 
received and to acquire a reputation for selling 
articles of good workmanship at a fait price 
The total sales of the Emporium base been 
as below — 

1 otal sales 

Year Sales in Sales in foreign including those 
I ucktiow markets in England 
Rs Rs P4 

19'’4 2d 24 443 3 S’o 27 7 (j8 

!925-‘’6 0 174 II 893 210 2 

10‘’6-27 17531 '•721 20 252 

1927 *’9 8CU 4 000 1 "01 

ig’s-oa 10 407 uaos 24773 

19.9-30 23 633 4 711 28 347 

1930^1 23 090 2 93 ) 26 931 

193132 18 463 3 9dl d0741 

193» 33 24 7d4 806 48 940 

It Will thus be seen that foreign sales ha\e 
declined in \aluc but the total bus ness is 
increasing Ik has rot jrade an) noticeable 
jmproNements iii cottage inlustne« las failed 
to introduce an\ designs and ha« not de\e 
loped foreign mirkcts though it was to be its 
prsjnars function 

The policy of the museum is sound an 1 no 
chanze therein is required Tbe Emporium 
should remain an agencs for publicity and 
propagands receiving a subsidy from govern 
ment and pirtls a busine«s concern bit the 
development of export trale should be its 
main function 

A change in svstem is required The intro 
duetion of new shapes and de«ij.ns should l>e 
supilementcd b) arrang ments for ensirinc 
that the articles are manufactured accordin-rlv 
There must be some agenev for «eeing tl at 
orders ate ptopetl) e\ccute<J The agenev of 
local dealers and middlemen is un‘iati''factor\ 
The.v charge their own profits and trv to in 
create them by p iv ing as low a j nee as possible 
to the cottage workers Sometimes the\ 
BUppl) artnles direct to consumers anl en 
courSj.e cut throat competition which leids 
to a deterioration in the quaht) of the articles 
and brings (hmage to the inUis*rv 

Co ojerative societies sboiill be started anl 
Bubsiliel b) the "stste Through them 
orders can be placed on the definite unler 
Stan ling that thev must arrange for ihcir 
proper execution and deal fairl) with manu 
facturers The tonrnif' stall of tic D part 
ment can «ee to this thin^ The Emporium 
may if neccs.'jrv put its clients into direct 
touch with such to operative societies 

TLo Emporium is encouraging sales in India 


I V advertising in a number of provnncial papers 
I bv sendinr' out catalogues Agincies 

1 ve been established at Datjeelino Calcutta 
' issoone etc anl goods from tic Empo 
r m an bting exhibited fice of charge at the 
1 1 eniDs it Mlahabacl \lmedabad 
1 ona htc The prov incial depots at I ahore 
I Patna have been made the -elling acents 
1 the Fmporimn Ifore agencies should be 
4 tahlished at important towns and the 
E iiHiriiim mav ojen its own shop for a year 

0 two after i hich it ought to be entrusted 
to a private a^enc) under a siutaile svstem 

subsidv In this manner relialle persons 

V U be av iilable for pusbin^, the sale of art 

Forci'Ti trade m artware should be deve 

1 ed The Emicfrium has been doing this 
I issuing advertisements m fore^n raaga 
7 es bv sending 0 It catalogues bv forward 

exhibits to the In ban Tn le Publicity 
< icet and bv taking part in a few overseas 
vhibUions No organised effort has so far 
en made to keep a permanent contact with 
I reign markets Thc«e arrangements arc 
uihcient an I occasional participation in 
vhibilions IS not enough 
Tor this purpose a suitable agenev should 
I cstabli he 1 in London Ade juate i>ocu 
t'\ ehould be obtained from the agents and 
I maximum vali.e of the goo<) ahich ma\ 

I so sent should be fixed in advance The 
cn<v should oltam supplies from the t P 
rough the Empoiiutn onl) anl shoull send 
formation about the hapes and di signs 
r (Uited In addition to the methods of 
hertisciucnt adopted b) the agenev the 
f mporium should continue and expand its 
j resent publicitv and propaganda activities 
t re should be taken to see that the prices 
arged from foreign consumers should not 
1 high and goods of a high stanlard only 
oufd f 4* sent which mav serve as a guarantee 
f quahtv 

Personal contact is al o necc s^rv with 
t reign markets to secure which an officer 
1 ould Ik s4Tit on a tour to for ign countries 
id if possible the prcwamnie of tour should 
1 so arranged as to fit in with important 
xhilitio s and fain The ofbeer should 
i ikc a careful stul) of important foreign 
n arkets fin I out the special requirements 
f each and the hi “s of goo Is wl ich are most 
• kel) to bo in demaiil Contacts should be 
1 iiintained with important organizations and 
mere] ants wj o mav be able to act later as 
correspondents for supphing market reports 
regiUarlv 
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^oVAPT pRODicTs or Cottage I>.m i>TriE«5 

Such products are in urgent need oi •stat^ 
assistance and so fir nothing ha*- been done 
to help these industries in marheting then 
nares The hand loom industry the Morada 
bad plate and the brass wares mlustnes are 
some of the industries belonging to this rate 
gorj Cottage worlve's should he taught to 
specialize in the manuHeture ol articles wbicb 
do not compete direeth with factorr pro 
ducts 

There is little possibiJit) of developing for 
eign marhets for them hut C e internal market 
requires to be developed by \anons methods 
of propaganda and puhlicitj '^ome govern 
mental orgamzation is necessary for this 
purpose which should be able to secure orders 
on behalf of the cottage workers aranged to 
keep samples of standardL®ed articles and 
bring them to the notice of consumers This 
mav be a commercial museum run bv the 
government It need not take up sales but 
Its main business shoul I be to bnng coosuinere 
and cottage workers directlj into touch snth 
each other 

These efforts must be supplemcoted bv an 
organization which would purchase th** goods 
for sale The cottaae workers should be 
enabled to obtain fair market prices which 
thev are not able to secure at present Re 
liable firms of this tvpe should he fonod each 
of which would purchass a particular class of 
articles as soon as thet are made and then 
market them Such firms might be given 
a subsidv on a sliding scale depending on the 
value of the goods purchased The bupog 
agents would be under an obligation to pur 
chase all the goods produced provided they 
are up to the standard The purchase prices 
of such goods would have to be settled before- 
hand and arrangements will also have to be 
made for the puichiRe of the raw material 
<0 that the cottage workers may not be *<f 
verseh affected bv the fluctuations in the 
prices of raw material The goods should 
not be sold to anv other agency \lteniA 
tivelv the price paid bj the buving agents 
mav not be fixed in advance but should bear 
a definite relation to the ince of the yam 
used In the beginning the sole agency 
should confine its activities to articles made 
bv cooperative societies of cottage workers 
The^e workers can be easily trained to manu 
faeture articles up to a standard and m the 
case of goods manufactured bj them the 
purchase pnees can be fixed in advance 
Afterwards the sole buving agents can be 


appointed for dealing wnth articles prodncH 
by other workers. 

The products of orgamzed industries aba 
require some sale^ orgaiuzation though tbt 
problem of marketing in this case diffeis 
from the disposal of the products of cottacf 
Industrie* ina«much as the former can hold 
up goods in anticipation of better prices ard 
can also appoint their own agents Bnt u 
the ca«c of the smaller concerns there is tie 
problem of bringing the goods to the notice 
of the consumers In most of the large towns 
there should be a network of stores wtere 
buvers can purchase genuine U P made 
goods The«e stores may work on a com 
misMon basis and they should aim at stocking 
pnmanlv article* of every da\ use 

There should also be a centra! organiza 
lion on a lirmted liability ba«is, aided 1)V the 
Slate, which should recognize the-e stow* 
as its own agent* and which will al«o supci 
vise and control them It maj be called tie 
L luted ProvinecB ^larkctmg Organixatioa 
Its capital may be five lakhs of rupees and 
the Government mav have to purchase a 
proportion of its shares to create confidence 
ESH^Bmo^8 

Participation in exhibitions would be of 
fhe greatest value for all jndu«tne8 the 
work done at an exhibition should be tel 
lowevl up A report about each exhibition 
relvtineto the popnlanty of the desisms exhi 
bited and the tastes of the consumers shomd 
be passed on to the Emponum and any other 
organization in touch with jnanuiacturers 
The aim of participating in an exhibition 
should be to establish permanent trade con 
nections by getting into touch with prospective 
buyers These remarks hold good both m 
the case of inland and foreign exhibition 

Besides, there should be a permanent in 
dustnes fair to exhibit samples of articles 
manufactured in the U P In course of time, 
manu&cturers will realize the vilue of such 
a fair and supply sjmples free of charge, which 
m the initial stage mav have to be purchased 
Though m the nature of a museum this fair 
will be quite different in its ecope from the 
Emporium and the commercial museum which 
wiD be agencies for promoting the marketing 
of the prodacts of small Industrie* 
lKDCsrPI*L SCPVZV 

An mdustnal survey is necessarv to obtain 
a clear idea of the position of mdustnes in the 
province and the first step towards this is 
to collect statistics relating to the existing 
industnes of all the three tvpes with reference 
to the quantities and values of products 
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manufactured la'v matenaL used bomber 
of persons employed wiges paid and similai 
other information Barring industries coveted 
by the Factones ■Vet adequate and letfular 
statistics of other indu tries are not available 
In the E V Panada and other countries 
svstematir surveys are undertaken and the 
same should he done m the X P The results 
will give valuable guidance legatdm" policy 
and action to he pursued A rovernment 
publication entitled the U P Economic Snt 
vey may be published which later on can 
be made aa annual publication 

Further *here should he some general 
OTcamration called the Provincial Economic 
Council to work la do e as'^ociation with the 
Mimster of Industries and with the Trovjneial 
Council should be a'^somted a committee of 
experts to investmate questions and submit 
results and 'chemes to governracn* for action 
The Provincial Economic Coun"!! should con 
•i«t of repre'entatives of bu«me«s industries 
lemslatuie povetnment etc The bnsme*' 
of tl e Council ‘hould be to enurciate policies 
for the spudance of unofRcial bodies and for 
influencing the policv and action of Govern 
Blent 

There should also be Local Fconoouc Coun 
ciK for important cities and district^ There 
are such bodies m countries like Itah where 
the etpenses of such bodies are met b\ sub 
ecnptioM ftoci the businessmen who join 
such coufli’ils but tbe work of collcetm" 
these Bubscnptious is entrusted to the govern 
ment This sv stem tan b" triad in thi‘« country 
also and anj area nuj be allowed to constitute 
it«elf into a unit if it can provude it«elf from 
its own resources with a council and an esc 
cutive stafT Such councils should receive 

The Bnti h 8v«(em of unemployment 
insurance has long been regjtd»d as a model 
of Its kind no'withstandui'’ the enticims 
levelled against it from time to time Bneflv 
It amounts to this \\ hen a person is m 
employment he orshtpajs a small weekiv 
“um of ironav and the emplover pass another 
small sum to the State Then i£ the insured 
per-on shoull fall out of work through no 
fault of his own be receives a sum of monev 
each week while unemployed The scheme 
works admmbh an! thanks to its provision 
there has been no «uflenng amon'^t English 
unemp[ove<! workers coniparable with that 
recorvled of other countries — From the 
PulUciii of the Central Cnti h CTiamber of 
Commerce Mevico Citv 


rmts from luunicipilities bu me s firms 
id persons interested m indu-tnal develop 
ent In each unit area there shoull he a 
preventative of the Government Depart 
cut of Industries working in cooperation 
d collaboration with the non ofhciil Oouneil 
Industrie 

Fach Economic Council «hould stiit with 
deflmie programme for the conung vear 
d a provi loiisl progrvmme for at least 
few venrs sav five oi three in advance 
f verythiu" po tbie shonIJ be done h\ pro 
t^nda lectures etc to educate the public 
tre importance of inciustnev for the «co 
nuc relialilitation of the area This will 
Iso promote co-operative efforts for a Ivancii z 
onunoD iiitcrest-j Local Fconomic Couneih 
oUd be an import int pirr of the programme 
cause they will mike people indu trial 
inded and aho because they will be able to 
id opeiun'’s for our edutated uncinploved 
I r their activutie Thu* thev will teach the 
[aople to woik tog-tler foi common benefit 
and help to enc urage the crowth of minor 
nd cottage inlustric The memberb will be 
t mJiar vrith tbe re ources of the loealitv 
id the Councils will tr\ to encourage the 
roduction of commobtie for which tl ere is 
a assured reaikct within the area of its 
fluence or outsi le 

Id conclu ion it mav be said thit the fi eal 
hey of the government the raiiwav rites 
olicj an adequate provusion of statistical 
catch technical elucaton etc coin led 
itK the schemo enunciated above «houla go 
long wav for the {conotuic and industrial 
Labihtation of the countr) as well as our 
rovince 


I Sevf onile^'tock Eyrhaii"i* New ^ork 
as sold vt 1*00 which is said to be thi 
west price since 1819 

A surplus of revenue over expenditure 
tmtated at EE4 000 000 is anticipated for 
le Ep>ptian fmancnl >ear ending April 30 

Great increases in Cevlons purchases oi 
tton piece goods from Great Britain have 
luUovved tht ristnclion of Japanese import 
ucording to the latest Chamber of Com 
merce returns commenting on the enormous 
pn^rciS m recent months Almost ever) 
htp from Britain brings large quantitte 
and imports are nearh up to tlic 1923 32 
average 



The Red Cross and Civil Aviation*. 

By Carl Petersen, 

Director, Ddief Dintion, Leagite of Ded Cross Societies 


J?eviesvjng tlie pltenomenal progress msde 
in late ^ears bj aMation, in\ m-nnon is 
earned back o\er a space of some thirQ 
jears to Stockholm, at the time vhen the 
first motor show e\er held in that cit3 was 
attracting mucli surprised attention A re- 
porter attadied to one of the leading Swedish 
dailies wTote an enthusiastic, account of the 
new iinention, but was soipewh-'t sceptical 
as to Its practical value, deeming that it 
could never become anj thing more than a 
costl} plaj-thing for the wealth} or for 
sportsmen If I remember rightK hts 
article concluded with the opinion that 
Sweden at all CAents, would never have 
an> practical u«e for that innovation on 
account of her mountains and snows 

about the same time a distingui hed 
phjsician in Pans \vas asked if he thought 
there was an> future for the motor ambu 
lance His repl) was to the effect that 
such an undertaking would not be without 
risk since it involved the construction of a 
dosed car and the noise of the motor would 
be harmful for the patients ' We know how 
long It took to overcome this objection 
Since then a new form of transpon has 
come into existence — ^the aeroplane If the 
same two men were asked to da> for their 
opinion on this latest means of locomotion, 
I am convinced their replj would be ver} 
much less conservative In all probabiht) 
the> would prophesy that, thirtj jears 
hence there will be as manj private louring 
planes as there are motor cars to-day and 
that they \\ ill be regvilarly used for the ttaws 
portation of the sick and injured This 
being the case, it is high time to begin 
studying the most effective means of adapt 
mg touring planes for use as ambulances 
The problem of constructing special 
ambulance planes has already been solved, 
and the conveyance of invalids by air has 
passed the experuiiental 'tage, having been 
extensnelj practised for some years past 
in thinly populated areas where means of 
communication with the rest of the world 
are few and far between The experience 
of Sweden in this domain during the last 


decade has served as an example tor other 
cfiuntncs 

The big commercial air liners and amj 
aircraft are now frequently called upon tt? 
s^rve as ambulances With the growing 
tendency to construct more and more pow er 
fid machines, however, there has been a 
cijiresponding increase in the cost of trans 
p(>rtation This financial aspect of the 
problem has led to the consideration of the 
siuall private tounng plane as an iiiexpen 
sive substitute Owners of private planes 
Iitf'e given a warm reception to the plan, 
aiifi luve oScred to p'lace fneinse'nes and 
the r machines at the disposal of the public 
in ci-a of need In collaboration with the 
Ifiteruational Federation of Aero Clubs the 
League of Fed Cross Societies set up a 
committee— comprising representatn es of 
the League, the International Federation 
and the Permanent Committee of Inter 
national Air Ambulance Congresses — for the 
purpose of working out a satisfactory system 
whereby private aeroplanes can be utihsed 
bv the Red Cross for the transport of the 
c.ck.or for sen ice in time of public disaster 
The principal Red Cross representative on 
tJjis committee is the Marquis de Lillers, 
president of the Frencli R« Cross while 
prince Bibesco represents the International 
Federation of Aero Clubs, of which he is the 
Qiairinan The Permanent Committee of 
International Air Ambulance Congresses is 
represented by Professor Cardenal, of 
Madrid 

The committee has alreadv held two 
sessions and the problem is neanng soluncm 
The question is more complex tlian it 
appear^ at first sight, for the uses to wbeh 
aif transport can be put in time of enier 
gency are many and vaned, and consequently 
require careful planning Apart from the 
transportation of patients the private plane 
can render valuable service in the training 
of nurses to escort patients by air and 
especially m time of disaster by rushing 
supplies and medical aid to the scene of the 
catastrophe, by making aenal surveys of the 
stricken temton and by carrying messages 
back and forth when ordinary means of 
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communication ha^fe been cut off, as in the 
case of earthquake? or floods The aero 
plane his frequently had occasion to ptme 
its \alue m locating skiers, mountaineers 
and explorers lo«t amid the ice ind snow* 
or m the desert Thousands of lives have 
been saved by the providential arrival bv 
air of serums and medical supplies to com 
bat sudden outbreaks of epidemics Aero 
planes have also been used m ridding certain 
regions of insect plagues 


It has rightly been claimed that the credit 
I r establishing the first permanent air 
ibiilance serv ice comprising aeroplanes 
ecially constructed and equipped for the 
r iveyance of sick and injured belongs to 
e Swedish Red Cross under the enlightened 
idership of its President Prince Carl 
F ance however was the tirst countrv to 
ike use of pnv ate aircraft for this purpo e 
a d for service in time of disaster 


Economics in the West. 

The Struggle between Gold and the Dollar 


London April 1st 1935 — President 
Roosevelt assisted b> the Supreme Court 
of the United States has accomplished the 
impossible m the severance of the relation 
ship between the dollar and gold which 
everyone assumed until 1933 to be unbreak 
able The task has taken two years to 
complete, by a devious set of legislative and 
other measures We think therefore that 
nianv of our readers will find useful a 
recapitulation nf the steps involved in the 
process To this summarized history are 
added some first thoughts on the conse 
quences of the action taken 

Our story must begin with a reminder 
that, bv virtue of the Constitution of the 
United States the power to determine the 
relationship between the currency and Us 
metallic basis is vested in Congress subject 
to limitations expressed in more general 
jiascages of the fundamental document 
Moreover, to Congress is entrusted the dutv 
of maintaining paritv between all forms of 
currenev and between them and the basic 
niPtal From 1837 until just over a year 
ago the efTective basis of the monetary system 
of the United States was a dollar contain 
ing 23 22 grams of fine gold making one 
ounce of fine gold worth about 20 67 dollars 
In 1933 the circulating medium besides 
vanous forms of paper monea proper silver 
dollars and token com included both actual 
gold and gold certificate* The«i. last like 
gold Itself were legal tender in payment ot 
all debts and v\ere exchangeable for gold 
on the bearer s demand their appearance 
dates from 1863, when the Treasury was 
authorued to issue them at par against 


ipoMts m the Treasnrv of gold com or 
lillion Though circulating freelv as paper 
I iney thev were thu' cverv where regarded 
a warehouse receipts for gold bnng sup 
p‘>rted bv a full backing of (arnnrked gold 
md eligible m lieu ot gold itvelt as legal 
r serve against other forms of paper 
c irrency In recent v ears for v an ms 
rtasons gold com and certihcates had 
dined m relative imjxirtance as part of 
d e circulating medium in the bauds ol the 
ibhc but even so late as the beginning tt 
^33 their proportion of the total motuy 
in circulation wus about one fifth Other 
rms of paper currenev were convertible 
nto gold on demand while converseh gold 
vas readilv convertible into paper currency 
I hus free intercliangcabilitv w iv maintained 
tween gold and currenev and the knited 
laies currenev svstem was as secureK 
tached to gold as if the onlv circulating 
edia liad consisted of lull bodied gohl coins 
In most countries a svstem like this was 
nough to satisfv creditors nf the security 
t their position against ciirrtncv deprecia 
ion in terms of gold in America however, 
a habit had been established m less settled 
t nies of making assurance doublv sure hv 
sertmg in the great majontv of long term 
lebt contracts what came to lie known as 
i gold clause lij this device the dollar 
m terms of which principal and interest due 
under the contract were to be paid was 
lefined as that dollar whose gold content 
was prescribed bv law at the date of borrow 
ing Typical of such clauses is the follow 
mg probably the most usual form of words, 
taken from a United States Government 
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bond Principal and interest pa>able in 
Lnited States gold com of the proven* 
•standard of ^alue The risks \Nhich the 
gold dau e sought to counteract w ere those 
generalh a«sociated with inflation and its 
wide pread u e was an incidental result of 
the Cml W ar in the «ixties of last centurt 
while It recened enlarged acceptibilitj from 
tlie rigorous silr er campaign of the nineties 
Thus the u-jc of gold clause although for 
nianj jears «pecial to North America 
became habitual there The rederal Go\em 
ment itself conformed to fashion and in prac 
ticalh all bonds issued b\ states cities rati 
wars public utilities and industrial corpora 
tions similar clauses were in<ierted Thus 
the relationship between gold and the d liar 
established bj tlie coinage laws seemed to 
be doubh fixed bejond possibiltn of anj 
thing more tlian the most trifling tension 
EARLt Got’ERNMENT ACTION 
This apparentU unbreak-ahle relation hip 
howerer was completeh ruptured b\ a 
senes of Federal Goremment measures 
which began immediatel} on the assumption 
of office bj President Roo<e\elt First 
under the Presidential proclamation of 
March 6 1933 which decreed the get enl 
closure of the banks the freedom to demand 
gold in CNchange for paper cufrenc\ was 
«u pended The authonti for this step an 
Act of 1917 was reinforced and prolonged 
b> the Banking Emergeiic) Act pas ed 
almost inimediateh s Inch conferred n the 
President far reaching powers of c nirol 
o\er ilie currenc\ in tlie esent of a banking 
emergenc^ The e powers were at once 
used to sustain tlie suspension of gold pa% 
ments The law is of indefinite duration 
and the declaration of an ejnergenc\ is with 
in the absolute discretion of the President 
The text step was to suppress almost 
entirel) tlie time honoured freedom of deal 
ing in gold First under the aulhoritj of 
the same war time Act as amended b\ the 
Emergenev Banking Act alreadi referred' to 
an executne order was issued on April 5 
1933 prohibiting the hoarding whether bj 
indn iduals or business undertakings of 
gold com gold bullion and gold certificates 
\\ iih the exception of gold for u«e in indus 
trv and the arts or gold held for foreign 
banks or for immediate re export, all hold 
mgs of gold and gold certificates in excess 
of SlOO per person were required to be 
delnered to the banks m exchange for other 
forms of currencj And finallj in Januaij 


19J4 again under the aulliontt of the 
Emergenc> Banking Act all gold com gold 
bullion and gold certificates were ordered 
to be handed o\er to the Treasury, while 
the Gold Resene Act of the same month 
proiided for permanent concentration of the 
countf) s gold stocks m the Treasurj Thus 
It became unlawful — and as far as can be 
seen permanent]} unlaiifu ! — for unautho- 
naed pntate indmduals and business under 
takings to hate am thing to do with gold 
except mine it and e\en then the gold is 
surrendered to the Treasur} at a specified 
price Intemalh , then gold and gold certi 
ficates t\ere withdrawn entirelj from the 
atailable media of spending and accumula 
tion the Treasury alone is entrusted with 
custodi of the monetary stocks of the bas c 
metal In practice this arrangement is ^er\ 
little different from our own but it was 
achieved only bv revolutionary action in a 
counm whose gold supplies were far greater 
both absolutelv and relative!) than Great 
Britain s 

Contemporaneous!) with these steps a 
sharp cleavage was effected between the 
dollar and its gold value as expressed in 
its relationships with other currencies For 
a short time following the declaration of 
the bank hohda) throughout the Umtrt 
States the dollar remained at about its gold 
pant) in the foreign exchange markets 
The jio'ition was matenallv altered how 
ever and the dollar underwent a sharp 
decline when m Apnl 1933 tl e President 
used Ills new powers to retain a ng:d control 
over the export of gold At first such ex 
ports could be undertaken only under 
licence from the Treasur) Later the iiower 
to export gold was dehnitelv restricted to 
the Treasurv or its agents in practice the 
Federal Reserve Banks Onginalh again 
restrictions were placed on American lend 
ing abroad and on purchases bj Americans 

foreign exchange These last however 
liave r^ientl) been removed and deal ngs 
in foreign exchange are now entirely free 
These steps would have been •sufficient 
to attain the desired result — a revision of 
the relationship between the dollar and gold 
— but for the presence of the gold clause 
Clear!) without some explicit definition bv 
Congress of tlie obligations of debtors under 
gold clause contracts the changed relation 
ship would have resulted in grave disturb- 
ance and inequit) Accordmgl) on June 5 
1933 Congress adopted a joint resolution, 
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appro\etJ b) the Preaid<.nt on the «ame da\, 
%%hjch declared it to be a^in't public 
policj that a contract ••houUl pro\ide for 
pa%ment to be made in goM or m an 
amount in mone\ of the United Slates 
measured thereby' Exi'ting gold clau-^s 
^\ere declared inoperatne .and their imer 
tjon in future contracts i\ere prohibited All 
out’-tanding obligations '\\ere declared to be 
fulU di-cl^rgeable b% pa\-ment, dollar for 
dollar, in currencv iNhich at the time of 
paiTnent w'as legal tender TechmcalU, 
Federal Reser\e notes — the principal form 
of paper currenc\ — although redeemable in 
gold, had not been legal tender , hence a 
declaration \\as added to the effect that all 
coins and currencies of the United States 
either issued or to be issued, ^\ere legal 
lot pavmeut of a\\ debt's \o 
limit of time *et for the effectnenes' 
of these pro\Kions It \\-as estimated that 
when the joint re«olution was adopted there 
were outstanding m the Umt^ States 
§75,000 millions or more of obligations 
containing the gold clause but it is not clear 
whether this total included the S2l,000 
millions of Go\emment gold bond' of which 
about $9000 millions ha\e since been re 
deemeil or comerted Gold bonds had 
continuetl to be i"ucd right up to die date 
of the resolution the Go\<mmient itseh 
liaMng Issued $550 millions ot «ucli obhga 
lions onU a month preMOU«h 

The final clunge was accomph'hed b\ 
direct action upon the gold content of the 
dollar This long awaited step was taken 
jU't o\er a >ear ago, hut the intention of 
taking it lud been gtneralU recogniied for 
some time pretiou'h Under the agncul 
tural adjustment' \ct ol Ma^ 1933 th“ 
President was granted power to change the 
w eight ot gold in the dollar in ‘ such amounts 
as he hnds necc'san from his in\cstigation 
to stabilire dome'tic prices or to protect the 
foreign commerce against the ad\er'e effect 
of depreciateil foreign currencies He was 
prohibited howe^e^, from reducing the 
weight bj more tlun 50 per cent of that 
•o long in lorce Xtxt under the Gold 
Re<er\e \ct of the following January an 
upper limit of 00 per cent of the old pant\ 
was placed on an\ new weight of the dollar, 
ard almost tmm<'<hateh, on January 31, 
1934, the Pre<idenl reduced the weight of 
the dollar to 15 5/21 grams of gold 9 10 
fire, that is just o\er 59 per cent of its 
fomer weight, and the fixed pnee of fine 


Id per ounce became S35 Thc'e figure-, 
neter, are subject to the po'sibiht% ot 
ther re\asion The President - pow er of 
^ration was limited to tw o s ear- that 
until Januaia 1936 but it wa- made 
jeeflo extension lor a further i ear at the 
retion of tile President Althoimli, how 
t- r, his powers ol alteration are limited, 
e they are u-ed the nes\ pinti. -ubject 
t »'cvi ion within the period i- perpetuated 
teoter, it appears that, while the conten'^ 
the dollar ma\ be lowered -till turther 
t the Imut Ol '0 per cent or an% inter 
t iiate point the Pre-ident ha- m* power 
» restore it faevond 60 per cent Shorth 
a »f the devaluation of Januarv 1^34 an 
a coded form ol gold standard — ia e— ence 
1 \'pe of gold bullion 'tandarrl — was 
•• orcrl lor external purpo e> new \iaritie'‘ 
ame effects e between the dollar and 
t few remaining gold currencies the 
ofce between gold and the dollar was 
llified. though the re mamage was of a 
<.\v dollar, radicalh different trom the old 
identallv, the time honoured parit\ of 
. 362/3 bel^ een the dollar and the pound 
> cast on the scrap-heap and the norniml 
vtion<hip, pending the deicnmnition ot a 
V gold content ot tlie pound stands now 
che strange figure of ^ 24 

The Cold Clvi-f Jidcmlxt- 
Ihe drastic cliange m the relation-hip 
' w«.n the dollar and gold was thus 
iieved bv a devious proce-s and the 
diu ot some of the -teps takin lu> not 
' it unch'illen"ed Two questions of major 
ctical importance arose tmni the peculiar 
ipfexities ot ^luenca s monetarv arrange 
I nts The first concerned the paviuents 
( Je bv the Trea^urv (or gold certificates 
V xded over to it m tulnlmeut oi tht. anti 
* afding regulation'^ Ina-much as the 

I eflsorv held against thc-e certificates an 
I Hvalent amount ot gold at the old pantv, 

..ht It not — -o ran the question — to paj 

I I an enlarged number ot dollars, eqm 
ent to the enliancetl value ot gold behind 

t t paper > The second question concemetl 
tit service and re<leniption of liond- Was 
a ticmd containing the gold clau e liiUv met 
\ \ pavment m the 'latetl number of ntw 
djllars , or ought the debtor to pav an 
enlarged number, calculated on the differ 
ence betvxeen the old and ntw gold panties’ 
■\s a subduT-jon of this question, was an> 
difference to be observed ^tween United 
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States Go\ eminent bonds and other bonds 
bearing a gok) dause’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
the final tribunal has now effecttiallj answer 
ed these questions by gning its decision on 
specific cases coming to it through long 
legal procedure and the decisueness of its 
pronouncements is not impaired bj lick of 
unanimit) among the indniduals composing 
the Court On the question whether gold 
certificates should be redeemed m a proper 
tionatel} larger quantiti of new dollars 
the answer was m the negatne In the case 
under consideration a Mr 'Cortz ams the 
ow ner of gold certifiates to the nominal 
amount of $106 300 and on surrendenng 
them on Januar> 17 1934 under compul 
son from the T^easiirj he claimed tliat 
since it w as unlaw ful for him to recen e gold 
he should haA e been paid an enlarged amount 
m dollars coAenng the depreciati i of 
the dollar in terms of gold On the nntenal 
date the dollar \alue of gold m his «ub 
mission A\as at least $33 43 per fine ounce 
to be precise he claimed 170634 d liars 
and se\en cents The Court held il at he 
was entitled to receive onlj the face value 
of the certificates for tt was asserted goM 
certificates were not warehouse receq ts and 
to give them that definition would defeat 
the requirement that all forms of currenev 
be maintained at pant> with each other 
The Court found in part as follow s These 
gold certificates were currenev The were 
not less so because the specified number of 
dollars were pajable in gold com of the 
coinage of tl e United Sta'es Being 
currencj and constituting legal lender it 
IS entirel) inadmissible to regard the gold 
certificates as warehouse receipts Thev 
were not contracts for a certain quantity 
of gold as a commodit) Thc> called for 
dollars not bullion Consequeiith it 
could not be sa d that b> receiv mg the face 
value only of the certificate the holder liad 
sustained am loss 

On the question of gold bonds the judg 
nients differed as between those issu^ l>> 
private corporations — and the judgment on 
this point doubtless covered State and 
municipal bonds — and tho e issued by the 
Government The dec on in respect of 
private bonds v\as given on a su t brought 
by Mr h,orman C Norman upon a coupon 
of a bond issued b) the Baltimore and Oh o 
Railroad Company the bond providmg that 
principal and interest will be made 


in gold com of the United States of Amena 
of or equal to the standard of weight and 
fineness CKisting on February 1 1930" 

Tlie coupon in question liavmg a face value 
of $2250 became due on February I J934 
b} which time Congress had declared such 
clauses to be inoperative and the dollar had 
in fact been devalued The bondholder 
maintained that lie w as entitled to an amount 
in new dollars equivalent to 22^ old 
dollars that is $38 10 This contention the 
Court rejected holding that Congress was 
within Its rights in abrogating for sufficient 
reason the gold clause in pnvate contract' 
Under the Constitution Congress lias power 
lo com money [and] regulate the value 
thereof The Court took the vnew that 
It is clearly showm that these clauses interfer* 
with the exertion of the power granted to 
the Congress and cerlaml} it is not establish 
ed that the Congress arbitrarily or capri 
ctousiy decided that such an interference 
existed Accord nglv the gold clause m 
pnvate contracts could be regarded as both 
dead and buned 

The decision of the Court with regard to 
Government bo: ds was bj no means so 
clear The case concemw a bond for 
$10000 issued in 1918 m which it was 
provided that the principal and interest 
hereof are payable m United States ^Id 
com of llie present standard of v'alue The 
defendant the United States Government 
had refused to redeem the bond when pre- 
senlet! for redemption in May 1934 except 
by the payment of 10000 dollars m legal 
tender currency the refusal being based on 
the authority of the joint resolution of the 
Con'^ress Mr Perrv the holder contend 
ed that 1 e should have been paid in new 
dollars approximatelv $17 000 The Court 
held first that Congress notwithstanding 
Its power to regulate the value of the 
currency had no right to mod fy the tenns 
of a contract to which it was itself a partv 
and this was the sole point on which tie 
Court was unanimous The promi e 
obviously was intended to afford protect on 
again't loss to assure anv one who 

lent his money to the Gov emment and took 
jts bond that be would not suffer lo s 
through depreciation in the medium of pay 
ment Having power to 

authorize the issue of definite obligations 
for the payment of money borrowed the 
Congress has not been vested with authority 
to alter or de'troy tho e obligations The 
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conclusion was reaclw^ that ' ihe joint Re 
solution of June 5 1933 in so far as u 
attempted to o\ernde the obhgition created 
h\ the hord in suit, went bejond the Con 
gressional powei 

Passing to the application of thi\ deci-ion 
the Court dnided again, and the nia]orit\ & 
further ruling rendered the pnman, decision 
de%oid of an) practical effect ■^dmittedh 
Congres-, had oterstepped ns authontv in 
abrogating the gold clause in Goaernment 
bonds, but, it was held the holder could 
not clann coinpcnsatioii 'ince. his damage 
w as nominal and not actual ‘ As a remed\ 
for breach [of contract], plaintiff can recoxer 
no more than the lo«s he has suffered and 
of which he ira\ nghtfulK complain He 
Is not entitled to be enriched The 

question is whether he has «hown damage 
The clunge m the w eight of the gold 
dollar did not neccsvirih cause loss to the 
plaintiff of the amount claimed The ques 
tion of actual loss cannot fairU be detertnm 
ed without considering the econom’c situa 
tion at the time the GoxemmeRl offered to 
pa\ him SIOOOO, the face of his bond m 
legal Under currencx ' On this reasoning 
Mr Perrx was shown to ha\e niMam^ 
no actual loss and that for two rea on-' 
first, bccau«e it w-as unlawful to hold gold 
or to transfer nionex abroad and m conse 
quence no loss was suffered through the 
csternal depreciation ot the dollar, and 
'■econdU, becau'C the purcliasing poxxer ot 
the dollar was greater, and not less, at the 
lime of repaxinent of the bond than at the 
date ot i«Kue The findings of the Court 
on till' matter max w ell prove epoch maVing 
and ihex arc therelore worth quoting at 
come length ‘ In con'ulering what damages 
if an\, the plaintiff has 'U'taincd bx the 
alleged breach ot Ins bond it i' m 

a<fmi<'if)re to a'ninie that he xvas cntitfed 
to obtain gold coin for TCvourse to fonig*! 
markets or fur dealings m foreign exehangi 
or for other jnirpo es contrarx to the control 
oxer ^oUl com which the Congress had the 
pow er to exert an<l liad exertetl in its mone 
tarx Tcgiilaticni' Plaintiff s damages cou1<I 
not lie a":e««cd w ithout regard to the internal 
cconomx of the countrx at the time the 
allegcxl breach occurred And in xiexx 

of the control of export [of gold] and foreign 
excliange, and the restrict^ domestic use 
the quemon of xaluc xxould require 

a consideration of the purchasing power of 
the dollars xxhich the plaintiff could have 
3 


received Plaintiff ha< not dioxxn 
that m relation to buxing poxxer he has 
ustamed am lo'S xxhatexer On the con 
trarj, the paxanent to the plaintiff 

1 the amount xx hich he demands xx oiild 
appear to con'tituie not a recoupment of 
a<s in anv proper «cn'e but an unjustifiexl 
nnehment Thus the action of Con"re«s 
n abrogating the gold clause was m effect 
upheld, both in rc'pect ot Goxemment and 
ther bonds 

The decisions thus outlined xxere bj no 
iieans unammou' — indeed the> were almo'-t 
s far from unanimitx as thex could b- 
tor 6n all but the one i «ue mentioned the 
supreme Court xvas dixidetl, fixe members 
against four The minunU U'ed 'trong 
anguage in condemning the action ot 
‘ ongres' which was 'aid to amount to 
confi«cation of propertx rights and repudia 
ion of national obligations Thex argued 
hat the prohibition of the holding of gold 
and the suspension of gold pa'mients in no 
wax defeated tht claim of the holder ot 
gold bonds or gold certificates to an enlarged 
number of dollars, reprc'enting tlie new 
'ollar value of the prescrihexl quanlitx ot 
^old Devaluation of the dollar inxolxetl 
the destruction of law fullx acquired rights 
which It was the dittx of the Court to up 
lold The attempt bx Congri's to render 
he gold clait'C inoperaiixe was bexond its 
poxxers and was plain usurpation arbitrarx 
md oppressive There remained under 
\ e majontx deci'ion no safeguard m the 
axx or the Con'tiiution against unhmiteil 
lepreciation of the current) unit In con 
lu<ion “^aid the mmoritx lo's of reputa 
lion for honorable dealing will bring us 
nending liuniibation tbe impending legal 
ind moral chaos is appalling’ 

Ot rsr<< xi7f xc r-croyxs 

For practical purpo'Cs it is «ufficiert that 
ne fallible human mind pronounced th“ 
vital "^C' or No and in consequence the 
IKiwer of Congress to xarx the gold content 
f the dollar might now lie regarded as 
t«tabli'hed, and the gold clause as dead as a 
door nail In fact, however, some out 
nanding questions remain and max even 
call for lurther action Two of them max 
be bneflx xtaled, and both an'e from the 
pre'ence of the gold clause in manx out'tand 
mg Government bonds First, could a 
foreign holder of such a bond establish a 
claim for damages seeing that he xvax not 
F 
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subject to the restrictions on exchange 
transfers from the United States’ Might 
he not argue successfullv tliat owing to the 
external depreciation of the dollar h- 
suffered damage which ought to be compen 
sated’ And secondly, could an American 
holder of such a bond claim damages if 
during the currency of the bond the purchas 
mg power of the dollar had moved against 
him’ Imagine for example a bond issued 
in 1913 or 1933 and repajable now when 
commoditj prices are liigher could the 
holder claiming actual as against Mr 
Perry s nominal damages successfulK 
prosecute a claim for compensation’ 

There are probablv good answers in law 
or economic theory or practice to each of 
these questions On the first — the foreign 
holder s claim — the Court might reh again 
on the theory of purchasing power point 
ing out that the foreigner tliough receiving 
less in his own currency than he would have 
had m the absence of devaluation would find 
that lesser amount capable of purchasing 
just as much goods or more as the sum 
lent to the Government when the bond was 
issued To give him the enlarged amount 
claimed in his own currency would confer 
upon him as upon an American holder 
an unjustified enrichment As for the 
second question the vast bulk of outstanding 
Government gold bonds was issued when 
prices were higher than now for the 
remainder the ditJerences in purchasing 
power are relativeh narrow and extremely 
difficult to compute vv ith accuracy or equity 
In order then to avoid any injustice as 
between one holder and another — having 
regard moreover to the probability lliat 
comparatively few old bonds are in original 
subscribers hands — Congress might close 
the Court of Claims against any further 
applications The United States cannot be 
sued except with its own consent and a 
good case could doubtless be made for with 
holding consent to any further actions In 
anv event fresh claims could arise only on 
United States Government bonds and the e 
are being conv erted as rap dly as possiMe 
into unqualified dollar obligations Already 
up to the time of the judgments the amount 
of Government gold bonds had been reduced 
within tv\enty months from $21 000 millions 
to $12 000 millions notw ithstand ng the 
increase m the public debt Since the juefe 
ment a further $4 000 millions of gold bonds 
has been called for early redemption Tlius 


the United States Government which did 
mudi to popularise the gold clause and kept 
it in use until the last possible moment i» 
now setting the pace for its complete 
abandonment 

Significance of toe Decisions 
Accordingly the struggle for enforce 
ment of the gold clause in Amenca is for 
all practical purposes at an end whatever 
may be the fate of the clause in countries 
w here since the m ar it lias attained a partial 
footing In making a preliminary assess 
ment of the portent of the conclusions reach 
ed It would be wrong to overlook the 
native consequence of the Supreme Court s 
judgments — the avoidance of disturbance 
unparalleled even m the economic history 
of the United States The writing up b\ 
two thirds of tens of thousands of miUions 
of contractual obligations w ould hav e entailed 
twnkruptcies receiverships moratona and 
suspensions of business on an unexampled 
scale and would have delayed mdefimtely 
tlie possibility of orderly recovery in the 
United States On the more positive side, 
the judgments Iiave established beyond per 
adventure the right of Congress as of all 
sovereign jvowers to vary the gold content 
of the dollar The significance of the deci 
Sion IS hard to estimate so early A similar 
power has resided m governments from 
tune immemorial its challenge m the Uniteu 
States arose as an incident of special financial 
arrangements in use there In 1837 the 
United Stales Government made a slight 
alteration under a bimetallic svstwn in the 
content of the gold dollar but since then 
gold panties had every'where been regarded 
as sacrosanct Only such circumstances as 
a world war could -be held to justify an 
alteration such as was undertaken by the 
French and other governments after the war 
The action of the United States introduced 
a new pnnciple — the right to use an inherent 
power not only to regularise an existing 
situation but if thought fit to ectablish a 
new one In short gold panties can no 
•onger b“ regarded as intenmnably fixed 
The other facet of this matter is presented 
by commodity values The abrogation of 
the gold clause brings a stage nearer the 
achievement of essential justice at long 
distances of time betw een lenders and bor 
rowers Hitherto the world has Iiad to 
choose or rather to delegate the choice 
between stability of the value of its currency 
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m terms of gold and stability thereof m terms 
of goods Until recent jears the choice 
has been almost m\ariabl} for the first but 
the choice may not al\\a)s be necessary 
since means may be e\oUed for retaining 
stability in terms both of gold and of 
goods hether that possibility be trans 
lated into practice or not the «uppression 
of the gold clause contributes to a fuller 
recognition of a due sense of proportion 
between the two desiderata On several 
occasions President lloose\elt has empha 
sized stability of purchasing power over 
goods as the essi ntial quality of sound 
money the verdict of the Supreme Court 
strengthens the foundations of his policy 
and underlines the \ital character of his 
principle It has I rought the world nearer 
to acceptance of the trutli that justice can 
be done between debtor and creditor onK 
b> the maintenance of a steady purchasing 
power of the monetary unit 

Perhaps in the long nm one of the most 
important consequences of the Supreme 
Court s judgment may he the substitution 
for the gold clause of a far more logical 
proMso which we may describe as a com 
modity clause designed to protect not onlv 
creditors but debtors as well It will h<. 
recalled that a clause of this kind was intro 
diictd into the annuity provisions of the 
Dawes Plan of 1924 Geniuny s repara 


n payments were to be subject to modi 
n ation upward or downward in accordance 
h \analions m the purchasing power of 
g d currencies Six. yeirs ago in com 
I nting on the Aoung Plan which sup 
j nted it we noted the omission of this 
I viso from the schedule of annuities then 
a anged and experience has since shown 
tl omission to have had tragic results The 
g d value of a currency is now coming 
t e regarded as ot secondary importance 
a Its purcliasing power over goods as 
j nary It may be therefore that the sup- 
} r ssion of the gold clause in American 
1 ligations may lead to attempts to safeguard 
tl position of both debtors and cred tors bv 
th indui on m debt contracts f f a clause 
e blidimg a relationship between money 
goods and this mav come to fonn i 
h uer basis not onh for internal but for 
I emational obligations through which 
rt tuations m the commodity value ofmonev 
tail such appalling consequences as have 
I en obMouMn recent years It this develop 
It takes place the world will ha\t cause to 
s the names of the five judges win 
nd a means of breaking the shackle's 
ch bv long custom had bound the dollar 
I gold and threatened to prevent it from 
a mg Its full part m the re establishment 
I maintenance of economic health 


Canadian Trade and Finance. 

The Canadian Livestock Industry 


i/o»i/rea/ Afri! Z JPio — During the 
second week of March shipments of live 
cattle from Canada to the United States 
were nearlv as large as for the whole of ibc 
prece<ling year (1934) and exceedeil those 
of 1933 Sales of 6 117 head vvere reported 
fur the week as compared with a total of 
6':67 m 1914 and 3 734 in 1933 This 
movement which liegan late in January 
electrified an unj reiiareil market and mtcnsi 
f e 1 the competition for fini he<l cattle wh ch 
had previously licen in demand for cxjiort 
to CiTcat Untauv The wwme \iate cause of 
the oiKtiing of tins new outlet was the 
Miortage of gowl 'intnials in the United States 
resulting from -idv er«c feed conil tions an 1 
the rapid rise in cattle prices in Chicago from 
a depression low of $7 30 per cw t to a top 
pnee m January of 513 65 for choice steers 


\\ ih a top price at Toronto for choice 

irs at 57 00 per cwt ih s margin allowed 
t! profinl le shipment of Canadian cattle 
t the United States markets m spite of the 
* rrierv imposed bv the Smoot Hawley 
1 riff 

In January 1 271 head of cattle were ex 
t rted to the United States and in February 
/ I >4 heal were shipped The movement 
R ned momentum — in the first week of 
March shipments omountel to 4 841 head 
a 1 m the second wcik to 6 117 During 
the first ten weeks ot the vear a total of 
1^RS3 head of Canadian cattle was shipped 
t the United States as compared with 879 
head during the first three months of the 
preceding y ear 

rrom $3 60 per cwt for choice steers 
at Toronto in the second week of Tebruarv 
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prices ad\ aiiced to $7 00 per c\\ t four w eekh 
liter This has narrowed the margin be 
tween prices in Canada and the United 
States and it is reasonable to expect 
Canadian prices to continue to advance until 
prices in the domestic market f'lus tanfF 
imposts and earthing cliarges to United 
States points balance the prices ruling m 
those markets On the whole conditions 
are favourable for a continued advance in 
prices in United States markets It will 
require an appreciable interval before the 
shortage in the United States can be over 
come Since shipments from Canada can 
constitute but a fraction of a per cent of 
the total slaughter requirements m the 
United States it is unhkelj that there will 
be strong objections to these imp»>rts on 
the part of the livestock mdustrv in the 
United States Certamlj such objections 
We not hkel) to receive serious considera 
tion from that Government at a time when 
the United States hopes to neonate a 
mutually favourable trade treatv with 
Canada 

During the past few jears Great Britain 
has been the principal export market for 
Canadian cattle In 1933 and 1934 ship 
nients to that market amounted to ^0000 
and 54 000 head respectiveh Stringent 
regulations concerning cattle imports to 
Great Britain together with the recent n»e 
m prices in Canada Ins retarded sales to 
Great Britain and exports to tliat market 
in 1935 hav e been eubstantiall> reduced In 
the past British cattle importers have fre 
queml> complained that Canada cannot he 
depended upon as a source of steadv suppiv 
It has been tlieir contention that the expense 
of establishing transportation facilities and 
building up the market is not justified As 
against this viewpoint however itcanhardlj 
be contended that the Canadian livestock 
mdustrj is to be blamed for taking advantage 
of a price differential aa great as that pro 
vided bv the recent rise in prices m the 
United States 

In demand for Canadian bacon however, 
the British market is paramount For some 
months packers have complained of a short 
age of bacon hogs suitable for export to 
Great Britain The demand in British 
markets for the Canadian product has mi 
proved rapidlj since the conclusion of the 
Ottawa agreements Exports of baom and 
hams from Canada to Great Britain amount 
ed to 306934 cw-t in 1932, to 732972 cwt 


in 1933 and to 1.204,202 cwt m 1934 Shp 
ments still show an upward trend, retun:' 
for Januarj 1935 showing exports of 
136,410 cwt as compared with 96932 cut 
in December and 112,448 cwt in Jaruan 
1934 Tins market is still capable of furth" 
expansion as Canadian shipments of ha«a 
to Great Britain are still less than half tltt 
maximum of 2a00000 cwt allowed uir^er 
the Ottawa agreements 

Along w ith the recent increase m demand 
for livestock there has been a correspondiiif 
improvement in demand for feed grams and 
other fodder Owing to the drought there 
lias been a heav) demand from the tmiirtl 
States for low quahtj wheat, ha) and other 
fodder Seven and one half million bushels 
of low grade wheat have been shipped to the 
United States since last August Aforeover 
with improved prices being offered for well 
finished livestock the feed requirements cf 
the Canadian livestock fanner have als) 
increased 


Farm Prices in Canadv axd the USA 

It i» a notable sign of recover) that 
since the beginning of 1932 farm prices 
have advanced b) more than 50 per cent 
in ^nada and bv mor4 flian 75 per cfflt 
m the United States Throughout 1933 
and 1934 the rise was rapid and reasonablv 
consistent except for the hnef periods m 
the autumn after the harvests In th“ earl) 
part of 1935 this ^ame trend is being mam 
rained and within the past slx months the 
price of cattle, for instance, lus almost 
doubled m the United States and increased 
b> 30 per cent in Canada 

In ever) depression the decline m whole 
sale prices is more rapid and of greater 
magnitude tlian tliat of retail pnees and 
most severe in raw materials particular!) 
farm products At the worst of the depres 
Sion the divergence between these curves 
reaches a maximum and the period of re 
cover) I . marked b) their gradual con 
veigence Before the present depression 
each of these Canadian and United States 
indices touched or averaged 100 m 19-6 
The) reached the point of maximum div er 
gence earl) in 1932 The curves give 
excellent evidence of the consistencv of the 
succeeding recover) 

On the whole it is not unnatural that 
the prices of farm products suffer dispro- 
portionately m time of depression Agn 
culture is not under the relatively centralized 
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control >\bic!i pre%ails jn industry and the 
lnd^^ idual farmer is compelled to meet 
falling income with redoubled efforts to 
increase production \\ ith the fall of total 
\olume of industrial production there u. 
aiailable a smaller and smaller %olunie oi 
other tjpes of goods for exchange for farm 
products Demand and supph reduce the 
prices of farm products and in tenns of farm 
income the cost of most goods adrance 
The rise m the mde\ of farm prices is 
indicatiie of a recoien m the purchasing 
power of the farmer and m itselt indicates 
the probability of a constant stimulus to 
mdu'trv as the result of «teadil\ increasing 
farm purciiases As farmers are able to 
buj more goods the purchasing power of 
the citv Will also increase and this in turn 
w ill be reflected in Turther increases m the 
purchases of farm products The cumula 
tne effect of the constructne forces at work 
dunng recoNcrj fs of as great posttne in 
flucnce as were the destructne forces which 
accentuated the decline 

The drought which reduced the North 
American har%c»ts of 1933 and 1934 is re 
s^ionsible for no small share in this advance 
in farm prices As an offset against the 
pain in the price indices of farm products 
stands the loss of eolume of production 
occasioned b> that drought Both because 
of this factor and because of heavv fi\ed 
cliargos such as taxes and mortgage mtercst 
that have not declined with the price level 
the intlex of fann prices is not n true mde\ 
of farm purclusing power Further 
advances in the prices of farm products are 
necessary liefore the farmer can make heavy 
contributions toward general recovery 
Reduction in the total volume of proiluc 
tion represents a direct decrease m the total 
vofume of wealth in the wotfd No intelh 
gent thinker is in svmpathj with vrheuies 
put forward tv reduce total volume jf 
production In rigid control In a period 
however when there was extreme disecjuiti 
brium Ix-twccn the various tvpcs of produc 
tion dra tic reductions in agricultural output 
have Itccfi a rnatcnal element in the re torn 
turn of cfjuilil mini There arc great nunj) ers 
01 people Vvh > have decried the efTorts of the 
AgncuUural \d]U'.tnicnt Vlimnistmion i \ 
the Lnitcd ‘States m this direction vet manv 
of thc'e s.niie jwiilc look upon drougl t an 1 
dust kt imis as acts of Providence and wel 
come the resulting rise in prices as a natural 


lution of immediate difficulties Equili 
um achieved by such wholesale destruc 
t n of crops mav produce undue suffering 
t Certain portions of the community but 
n nav also lead to a more speedi restora 
t n of balance than w ould prolonged efforts 
t restore the natural equilibrium either h\ 
g emment restriction of agricultural pro 
1 ction or bv artificial stimulation of indus 
tr al production U hen tlie restoration is 
a leved bv acts of lAtnre the action is 
1 K ly to be more drastic than anv thing that 
oyemment would dare to undertake It 
1 otabletliat in lb97 1908 and on a smaller 
aie m 19^4 vears when btisint s activitv 
defimteh below normal there were e\ 
i- tionallv short crops and that m each 
I ance the succeeding vear was marked 
b exceptional bursts i f imj rov em nt There 
a large areas in the Lmtetf States where 
tl shortage of sub ot! moisture con titutes 
a acute problem In such areas exeep 
nally heavy rains rather than n< rmal 
I nfall are the prerequi itt to the restora 
1 of fertilitv Since the last crop most 
the central area ot the Lmted states has 
1 Jess than 7s per cent ot normal prccipi 
on and there are large areas where llit 
I vipitation has been less than 50 per cent 
normal In these circum<ilances it is 
hh imprnhahle that tlic harvests ot the 
ling autumn vvill be of normal volume 
h r the farmers m the areas most scnuuslv 
vcled there will be in relief measures 
cU can offset their losses hut prnhablv 
il agricultural conumimtv of tlit Lmted 
‘siites a whole will be able to 'cll their 
I lucts at high pnce» tempororilv at 
I »t the fami communities mav receive a 
I proportionately large sliare of total 
ofial uKxime 

To Canadian farmers al o a serious crop 
1 rtage m the Lnited States would mean 
a (Uick restcration of their purchasing 
I- ver There are relatively siinU areas m 
k nada which have been so eriously affect 
V I h\ the pn longed drought tint nonnal 
ra nfall will not restore fertilitv Over mo t 
ims m Canada moisture cnndifions have 
leen rea mnhJv satisncton this past winter 
It the Lnilctl States should ncc 1 wheat fn ni 
the Canadian k\ e^t and oats and hav from 
Ontario and Hastenv Canada during the 
c mi/ig vear Canadian fanners wiii he 
among the first to receive the benefits of a 
n e m the general level of j rices 
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Canada Man) people are inclined to forget 
that Japan, like other countries, u«es her ex- 
ports to pa) for imports In 1933 exports 
came within 16 million dollars of miports 
and in 1934 the balance was 31 million 
The important fact remains that in both 
)ears the ^alue of imports exceeded that 
of exports 

In 1934, silk gave place to cotton textiles 
as the leading export of Jajian In that 
)ear the total Japanese exports had a value 
of $640,000,000 of which amount 22 per 
cent was accounted for b) cotton textiles 
and vams, 16 per cent b) raw silk and silk 
tissues ami 5 per cent b) artificial silk 
There was no other single item among 
Japanese exports liaving a value as preat as 
$15,000,000 

Among Japanese imports raw emton 
constituted the largest single item, amounting 


to $204,300,000, the value of wool imports 
amounted to $52,200,000 Iron $47,900,000. 
machmer) $27,000,000 and rubber 
$15,900,(^, were the only other individual 
imports which load a value amounting to as 
much as $12,000,000 The table on page 327 
IS based upon statistics m the Covimeraal 
Intelligence Journal for March 16, 193^ 
and show s the principal imports of Japan in 
1933 and 1934 converted into dollar values. 

The table also indicates the proportioi 
of these imports which came from Canada 
About four-fifths of their .new 'print, one 
half of the lead, one fifth of the wheat ard 
lumber and one-sixtb of their pulp imports 
came from Canada in 1934 In that )-ear 
Japan stood thirtl among the nations of the 
world m total consumption of Canadian,, 
goods 


W'hereas, m the W estern Hcmispliere, 
Florence Nightingale is looked upon as the 
embodiment of neighbourl) love and seli- 
abnegation, she is venerated in Japan as 
a manner of Buddhist goddess of charitv 
Near Hanavashiki, m the H 30 go Prefecture, 
on a hilltop, stands a monument to C)ok!. 
a famous pnest of old Japan One of the 
pillars bears a Red Cross emblem and an 
inscription in Japanese characters ‘Florence 
Nightingale K)'uko Kanzeon , which may 
be roughlv translated as Florence Night 
ingale, the goddess who saves mankind from 
hardship On two other sides of the 
pillar are words of praise for the great 
nurse, and the dates of her birth and death 
This tribute to the Lady of the Lamp ’ 
is^the work of an old Buddhist pnest, Tsuyii 
Naka)ama, who was a patient three )ears 
ago at the Red Cross Hospital at Osaka 
While there he was deepl} impressed b» 
the self sacrihcing service of the nurse^ and. 
when he talked to them, thev awakened hs 
interest in Florence Nightingale He found 
a perfect analog) between the humane ideals 
and practical work of this Christian woman 
and the mercy taught b) Buddha, and re 
solved to perpetuate her memory’ and 
example On returning home, he asked an 
artist friend to paint a portrait of Florence 
Nightingale, and placed it m his house wirh 
burning lamp before it, in memorv 
of the legendary lamp which the great woman 
alwa>s earned with her on her rounds in 
the Scutari hospital during the Cmnean 


War Considering this lamp as a s)’ml»l 
of brotherl) love, which must never be 
allowed to bum out, Tsu)!! Naka)’ama has 
appointed a guardian to keep it constanti) 
trimmed 


‘ Who Rules the W'orld is the title oi a 
book claimed to be the shortest in the 
W'orld, which has been published at Veliki 
Bechkerek. Jugo Slavia Inside the book 
IS one word — ‘ Mone)” The book lias met 
with great success, and has alreadv run into 
three editions 


Japanese dumping lias increased -so 
rapidlv in Yugoslavia since the visit ol a 
Japanese commercial delegation recenth 
that It is now estimated that 30 per cent ot 
the total imports and 50 per cent of tl 
texble goods and porcelain used m South 
Serbia come from Japan The«e goods it 
IS stated, frequentlv bear marks 'uggesting 
the) are of European origin Anotlier 
cause of the increase of Japanese imports s 
that man) Jew ish niercliant' m furtherance 
of the boycott of Gennan goods, are pushing 
the sales of Japanese products The«e goodi 
are chiefly brought bv air from \’ienna 
and redistributed throughout Southern 
Serbia from Skoplje 



Notes on Rural Life. 

By “ A Son of -he Soil ” 


\\e said in the last isstie of our journal 
that ^ve would refer to Mr Mahadcx Desais 
description of Sir Daniel Hamilton s Gosaba 
m the Hartjaii Mr Desai has written 
three descnptne articles and one critical 
The %ery headmq of the series is su"gesti\e 
towards an ideal Zamindari He does not 
saj that Gosaha is perfect it is as near the 
ideal as possible The w liole sen* s bear 
reading by all rural reformers for it contains 
saluable lessons for all We do not want 
to tire the reader with a repnxluction in 
poor language, of that description But we 
would only point out the consinictiae 
suggestions and criticisms he has offered 
Esen in that well done zamindan there is 
a demand o{ excessne rent Sir Daniel 
used the argument of a prospectne good 
crop As ilr Desa; points out this cannot 
be used as an argument If the rents were 
a fixed proportion ot the produce 
they would rise or tall automatically with 
tile price of the produce It is but me*t 
to point out here that Sir Sihandar Ha\at 
Hhau introduced this principle in the “icheiwc 
ol land reienue remrni m the Punjab 
Another thing If the co operatiie society 
simplv replaces the ^lahajatt without ulti 
inatcly freeing the peasant from debt the 
cheaper credit is likely to be a temptation 
rather tlnii a facility Mr Mahadci 
Dcsni would like Sir Daniel Hamilton to 
take up weUare work m right earnest now 
that tile reclamation is complete He 
advises the introduction of cooperative 
tannery and hand spinning and hand 
weaving as cottage industries Lastly he 
requests the 2amimhr to unite workers and 
public men from Bengal to make a bnet 
tour of the villages tn tell that they liave 
a jhcc — and an important flace — in tlrc 
gcograpln of Bengal and of the country and 
to show them how to become more industri 
ous and more prosperous 

Wc bad taken an opiortumiv to strike a 
note of warning and pathetic ajpeal t) 
Ma! atma Gandhi that in Ins ei thusia ni for 
rurahzation he shoul I not allow the other 
tiling in liistnaliration to Jag behind or to 
suffer Mr J C Kumarappa tlut valuable 
acquisitn n to tbc \ 1 \ I A has granted 
an interview to the Searchlight where he 


a ires US that we do not advocate pnmi 
tivt life 

Gsnstantlv people mistake our ^Ssocia 
fi s putpo e and imagine that we advocate 
pr mine Jite There are various fun tiors 
wl ch can be perf rmed most economicalU 
I I efhcientlv onU bv centralized methods 
h r instance it will not be possible (or everv 
d nar to cirrv out research work in tan 
n nor would it be advisable or profitable 
t do so Research work m its nature i* 
a centralized functi m ritjuinng great skill 
an I concentration c f mind and material 
utarlv finaiici transport and supplv ol 
) ver are intnralK centrahred luiicti ns 
I port tf village industries does not neccs 
sa ly run counter to patrenage of raiUvavs 
r motor tranvjX/rt These latter tunctjoi 
Inch require ccntralizati m will provide the 
cessiry balance to maintain dtpendeiice of 
or the other in cietv 

I ike all disciples ot Mahatma Gandhi 
Mr Kumarappa cundemns bociahsm With 
iiy 111 this land he thinks that bociah in 
I I st reach its logical conclusion in coni 
I nism through violence Comimimsm is 
i erent from Socialism from more than 
V. standpoint *1 he ideal of the Socialist 

I the Communists aUo But m method 

II V differ As the Mahatma himself has 

j nted out even m the case of that conhrm 
1 1 believer in Kus lan social theory and 
J Ticttce Pandit lavvaharlal Nehru non 
VI lence is a matter of conviction though he 
1 \ dislike the w ords creed an 1 faith 

Mr kumarappa his nus'-ed the j oint ir 

cribing Gaiidliii iii as an aftcnntne ‘locid 
ha and ideal On the other hand as the 
w ritcr has endcav oured to j oint out on an 
I icr occasion die Mahatma is a radical 
1 lieral working for the amelioration of the 
isves 111 Ins own wav consistent with the 
tunlatiiental guarantees of Liberalimi 
1 tho i who arc convinced of the un 
ehJlengable virtues of liberalism and tin. 

1 led for a consi tent and courageous apph 
cation of Its noble principles to the Indian 
ocn! problems it la a matter for tlie greatest 
rejoicing that India s most remarkable social 
reformer is a I ibcral in thought w ord and 
deed 
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‘ But our own scheme is based tn the 
mam on the human factor It uiH represent 
an effort to help the \ illager to help himsdf 
A mo\ement of this kind, if it is to ha^c 
lasting results, must ha\e real roofs The 
seed must be sown and tended carefiill} if 
the plant is to grow up and flourish We 
shall not attempt to put cut plants m tbc 
ground and make a show for a time know 
mg well that without roots the plants will 
wither W^e shall trj to help the 

\il!agers to impro\e their condition, 
economic, sanitar} and cultural The object 
will be to teach them to secure their own 
healtli w ealth and happiness ’ 

These words of Sir Hariw Haig in hts 
address to the United Pro\inces Legislatne 
Council contain w ell chosen and well deliver- 
ed adMce to all rural reformers in the 
countr\ \\ c do not think that thej contain 
anj new or striking or original principle 
The> are on!} a gubernatorial utterance of 
the Mahatma s sentiments , such utterances 
ot such sentiments ha\e a great \ahic to 
reformers 

It is the astuteness of the Leader tha* 
puts the question Tf thej (the \illagers) 
are taught to w ork together ‘each for all and 
all for each , and if, as a result of this 
teaching, the> combine to oppose the 
auotocrac) of the agents of tlie absentee 
landlords and organize Kisiian Sablias for 
the redress of their gnecances, what will !»c 
the attitude of Government towards such 
an agrarian movement’ The recent rural 
development scheme in those provinces will 
have to tackle this problem in an efficient 
and organized wa) Referring to Sir J P 
Snvastava s speech in the U P I.egislative 
Council the Leader writes — 

The Minister said that the functitm of 
the organizers would be to gam the con 
fidence of the village people and to help them 
to help themselves and at the same lime to 
see that the organizations which were estab- 
lished kept to the objects of rural develop 
iiient and did not take up genera! questions 
of grievances against landlords or concern 
themseh es with such imtters as land 
tenures, rents or even politics Will rt be 
possible to keep in water tight compartments 
the corporate activities of the villagers to 
whom the lesson of self help has been taught 
under official auspices’ If village organiza 
tions are started with certain inhibitions and 
prohibitions in the economic and political 
field and an attempt is made to keep them, 
in the leading strings of the organizers on 


vvlioin a watchful e}e will be kept b> th* 
inspectors and the district officers, then 
there is a danger of the new organization' 
which will be set up being looked upon as 
if tlie> were so many Aman Sabhas Much 
will depend upon the character, knowledge, 
outlook and training of individual organizers 
whether the> will win the confidence of the 
villagers and enlist their enthusiasm anl 
energy in the work of rural reconstnictioa 
Quick results cannot be expected As His 
Excellency remarked, ‘patient and devoted 
organization is needed to achieve results. 
There lias been such a widespread demand 
for the taking of definite steps for ameliorat 
ing the lot of villagers that the working ni 
the scheme will be watched with considerate 
interest ' 

Professor D G Karve of the Fergusson 
College, Poona, has contributed an abk 
article to the Mahratta on the problem ot 
indebtedness It is a penetrating study ot 
the problem, which we commend to all It 
speaks of the deeper causes, remedial legis 
lation and the Bhavnagar moral snui 
quote only one passage, which treats of the 
causes , . 

‘ The principal causes of the continuing 
evil of rural indebtedness in India he deeper 
still The> are. firstlj, the uncertainty 
caused by vagaries of tropical climatic condi 
tions secondly, the uneconomic nature of ti 
large portion of the farming industry, and, 
lastlv, me fluctuating effect on credit pro- 
duced bv sudden clianges in the price level 
such as those witnessed during the last two 
decades None of these causes can be re 
moved by legislation Positive reform m 
economic and administrative organization 
will be necessary before these age long evils 
are remedied Irrigation and surface dram 
mg must be our bulwarks against droughts 
and floods The multiplication of industn?! 
pursuits and the modernisation of agriculture 
must help m making a business proposition 
out of farming And a wise currency and 
banbmg policy must liberate as from our 
thraldom to the vagaries of world pnee 
movements Some progress with respect to 
the first two of these aspects has already been 
made The third and by far the must 
uigcntly important has not received m Indn 
the rational and sympathetic consideration 
that It deserves from currency and credt 
authorities Of what permanent avail la 
legislation which does not remove the«e and 
several other more technical and details 
drawbacks from the life of the agriculturist’ 



Economic Notes. 


Indians 

The Imperial Indian Citizenship Assoaa 
tion have recommended to the Govirnment o 
India the appointment of a separate Secretar> 
m charge of the interests of Indians overseas 
Ihe lettei that cmhcdies this appeal to the 
Central Government at Delhi makes a 
pointed refeience to the vvaj our counttymen 
in Ce>lon would he affected by the Ceylon 
Land Development Bill The resolution is 
conscious of the «\nipathetic policy of thc 
Iiidun Government towards Indians abroad 
But the circumstances under which the 
Government of India are handicapped arc 
only too well known The ^^hlte African 
polic> IS darkening the clouds of South 
African racial politic^ The problem of th( 
Zanzibar Indian is distressing to a degree 
Mr C r Andrews and Mr KPS Mcnon 
have both testified to the unenviable plight 
of Indians in that land These give caust 
for genuine alarm among our compatriots 
and It IS m the fitness of things tliat the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association 
have, m consonance with the magnitude of 
the question urged on the Government of 
India the need for a whole time servant to 
watch over their interests We whole 
hcartedly support the resolution of that 
Association to whose credit stands a long 
record of selfless und disinterested laliour 
on bcluU of Indians overseas and earnestlv 
entreat the Government of India to give one 
more concrete proof of their championship 
of the cause of their nationals in other lands 
AvTOMOBlLt r VCTORY IN InDIA 
It IS both a patriotic and a wealth creating 
move that the leading financiers of Bombaj 
have undertaken to start an autoinol il“ 
factory in tins country The motor has come 
to staj in India as in other advanced 
countries and tlie amount of money tliat 
IS going out of India as a result of the 
increasing purchase of cars trucks lorries 
and me tor bikes in this land is enormous 
}fmi «c lush tint this idea had struck 
earlier to the busmcsMuen i f Bombay and 
liad thus prevents! an enormous outflow of 
riches from India' It is licttcr late than 
never and it is a cau-e for genuine satisfac 
tion that It IS not too late now 


Overseas 

Expert talent in 1 ig business nutters is 
t easiU had m this country Kot infre 
jently one has to depend on tlie services 
t outsiders It is the rare luck of tfu 
utomobile industry that a gentleman of 
i ally first class eminence m Electrical 
I ngmeering should offer to place his sera ices 
iignidgingly at the dispo al i f the Bombav 
lerchant princes In addition to the double 
qualification of bein,, an intellecUni and a 
atesman he adds the superb merit of being 
in exjiert in the electrical and mechanical 
I dustnes We are sure that under Sir M 
\ isvesvaravas matchless gmdince the anto 
lofnle factors will soon be in accomplislied 
ict and India vvill have cause to be deeplv 
idebted to tliat great patriot state man for 
showing the way m regard to the building 
up of big business Wc wish the enterprise 
jU success 

Horrors or UNfsiPiovviisT 
People who take pndo iji dignity of 
I hour might not be affected by the spectacle 
t graduates of the Calcutta Lniversity wliu 
I ave undertaken to carry the hook? of the 
brary to a new abode fur a daily wage 
Lnder nonml conditions such i thing can 
' e Iiailed as an extremely healthv sign but 
ve are sure that the graduates who have 
aken upon theni'dvcs this task have been 
Iriveii to It by the imminent dread of starva 
lOii Another sanij le of this iinemploy 
lent business' Wc can understand highly 
fficient and educated men underscihng 
iheiiisehes first to e cape the 1 errors of 
want But wc will not pardon a university 
»r a colkgc trying to underrate the services 
f men whom thev have themselves taken so 
uuch trouble to pro luce When we read 
some days ago an adveniscment in tic 
jjapers tliat the services of an agricultural 
graduate wort requisitioned for a inagm 
hcent sum of Ps 35 we were then shocked 
into realising once more the horrors of 
things One lias onh to imagine the 
arduous course of studies ami the enormous 
exjienscs of an undergraduate in the ^gn 
cultural College to feel ihe tragedy of thtir 
lieing askecl to lake up a yob on Rs 35 ' 

O* tlie pity of It la^o' the pity of it' 



Economics of Sugar Industry. 

Sugar Export Duty. 


In exercise of the powers conferred b\ 
Sections 10 and 11 of the Sugar (Excise 
Dut>) Act 1934 the Go\ emor General m 
Council IS pleased to direct that th" follow 
mg further amendment shall be made 'n 
Sugar (Excise Dutj) Order 1934 — ■ 

1 Sugar in respect of w hich breaches oi 
the Act or of this Order ha^ e be“ii committed 
shall together w ith the packages or co^ enngs 
thereof be liable to confiscation which max 
without prejudice to the proxisions of Sec 
tion 9 of the Act be adjudged subject li the 
proxisions of Clause 12 bj the Collector 
proxided that xxhen adjudging confiscation 
the Collector shall gne the owner an option 
to paj m hen of confiscation such fine not 
exceeding one thousand rupees as he thinks 
fit 

2 Articles of which confiscation has been 
adjudged under Clause (I) and in re p“ct 
of which the option of paxing a fine m heu 
of confiscation has not been exercised sluil 
be sold destroxed or otherwise disjx>scd ot 
in such manner as the Collector maj direc* 

Freight Rxtes ox Sucxr 

We cull the folloxxing from the FtnavctJ 
hens — 

It IS understood that the Indian General 
Naxigation and Railxxaj Co Ltd have 
agreed to reduce the rate of freight on Sugar 
from nxer ghats to Coastal Ports 4.ta Cal 
cutta with effect from 20th March Owing 
to the fact that there are xerj fexx direct 
sailings from Calcutta to Chittagong ard 
that extra charges xxould be incurred if the 
Sesgar nerv cfepatciVu’ nr Rangoon rAe 
India Genera! Naxigation and Railwaj Co 
Ltd haxe decided to cater for the traffic to 
Chittagong 1 j the quicker all river route 
zia Bansal The same rates of freight a 
are now lexied < n the Rixer cum Sea route 
via Calcutta w ill be chargeable in booking 
tia Bansal ii~ Flat load quantities 
Re 0 8 8 per maund and smaller quantities 
Re 0 9 4 per maund exclusixe of Chttagoi g 
Port Charges xxhich amount to 9j4 p es per 
maund 

The shippers xxho xxould require delivers 
at the intermediate station booked to Chitta 
gong iia Bansal xxill be required to paj the 


difference if anv in freight rates between 
the rates for Chittagong and the rate charge- 
able for Sugar to the mtennediate station 
at which dehverj is desired 

It IS also understood that as it was found 
impossible to place flats along ide Ocean 
Steamers for direct transhipment in the 
Becks the flat load quantitx in future xviJ 
be 6/39 maunds Afessrs India General 
Vavigation and Railwaj Co Ltd haxe been 
advised bv the British India Steam Naviga 
tion Co Ltd tliat thej would be unable to 
accept overside shipments of Sugar from 
flats to their Rangoon mail steamers as tl s 
arrangement complcteJj obttrvcts the oxer 
side loading of other cargo on whichever 
side of tile steamer the fiat is placed This 
being so flat load quantities of Sugar arnx 
ing in Calcutta for Rangoon will require 
transhipment to boats for shipment into th* 
British India Steam Navigation Co s 
steamers Due to the additional expenditure 
entailed owing to this reason the flat load 
quantitj rate Tor shipments to Rangoon will 
be subjected to an additional charge of 6 
pies per maund 

StCAR IxDtSTRV IX MxSORE 
In Mjsore the Sugarcane mdusto 
passing through a not verv pro«perou5 
period But the depression that has come 
over some people m the State ma> be cured 
b> the refreshing and optimistic address of 
Dr \ K Badami the Deputj Director of 
Agriculture and Economic Botanist to the 
Goxernment of Mj^ore to the Easter 
SessKirr <tf dto Indian Acsde/itj d Sc!ence> 
His lecture on that occasion vxas an able 
and interesting sunc) of the present condi 
tion of the sugarcane mdustrv with parti 
cular reference to the Mjsore State He 
also survejed the cane mdustrv of the world 
explaining its chequered course through the 
ages Dr Badami put forth an earnest 
appeal for more researcli work and co ordi 
nated activitj on behalf of the Sugar 
mdustrj He explained the stable position 
of the industrj m Mjsore its possible ex 
tension and the bright future it had provide! 
sufficient monex xvas spent on well planneil 
research xxork 
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The Sugar Conference 
Tile Go%ernment of llie United Pro\ince-» 
hi\e comened a conference of the repre'>en 
tatnes of the sugar factory ouner^ and cant 
groisers at Naim Tal in Max 1935 Tht 
question of amendment to the U P Susntr 
cane rules brought into operation la*t jea’’ 
m connection xxith the purchase of cane bx 
sugar factories and A./iondiam at pre'^rih 
ed rates \x ill he di'-cussed We understan I 
that the representatixes of the Indian Sugu 
Mills Association Indian Sugar Products 
Association ind sexeral cane groxxeis nsso 
ciations haxe also been inxited ^frolfos of 
this, the CoDiiiiercc (Bomba) ) xxntes — 

‘ It ma) be recalled that xxhen the rates 
xxere published last jear it xxas stated that 
as the experiment of fiNing the price of cane 
and of \ar)ing it from fortnight to fortnight 
with the price of sugar was a new one, the 
U P Government dc ired to review the 
operation of the rules and to male suitable 
changes in it in the light of experience gainc«' 
h\ them in the xxorking of the rules for i 
period of one jear The cane crushing 
season in the U P has now en<lc<I ull 
factories having ‘topped cru«hmg caiw 
during the third week of ^pril at the latest 
The factories worked roughh for about laO 
(h) s during tlie la t x ear After the rule 
were brought into operation se'cril difh 
cultiex were felt particuUrh m regard to th< 
purchase ot cane trom autliort ed iiersoo' 
liut on tlie whole the rules haxe workeil 
furlx sninothl), without causing am senou 
lurdMiip to tlie tacioncs or the grower 
Onlx the factories felt lint the price ot cam 
was fixol Ingher linn what it should haxt 
Ikcii considering the costs of mamifactiire 
etc During the latter part of the -eason 
owing to paucitx of supplx m cine the 
factories were paxing a Iwgher puce l\un 
was prescrilied in the rules During on 
week when the price fixed bx Government 
was 5 amns the factories were known to lu 
pax mg as much as 7j/ annas per maund » t 

Scf\R vRoxi Cane* 

The find memomnduni on the prtxluction 
of siijrar from cane m modem factories in 
India during the seaman 1934-3^ forecasts 
the total quantitx of cane crushc*! at 
6 4'0 000 tons as compared with thcprcxiius 
estimate of 68*0000 tons and with the 
actual figure of 5,157,373 tons in 1933-34 
The total production of Sugar is estimated 
at 580 000 tons as against the previous esti 


nate of 590 000 tons and the actual figure 
A 453,965 tons m the prcxioiia season The 
xerage recoxerx percentage is expected to 
nertase to 9 0 troin S 03 last x ear \llo\\ 
ng 40 000 tons a^: prex unish lor the produc 
urn of sugar from ynr m l'33s the press’ll 
'recast places the total production troni 
ane and gur at 620 000 tuns as against 
30000 tons in the previous forecast 
The effect of adverse weather conditions 
flxids pests and trost is reported to be con 
iderable m several areas pariKularK m the 
vestem parts of the Lnitevl Provinces arti 
le Punjab Tiie efltit ot these on csim 
ltd production was allowed for m tlie firs 
1 recast The hguri for pnchictinn m tit. 
{resent forecast closelv agree;, wnh that in 
he first mem irandum T he cane cru'hi iq 
ta«on closeil much earlier this ve-ir m 
\OTihcni India Thic gave rise ti apprt 
ensions that production would be coiibulcr 
1)1) reduced Tins however did not turn 
ut to be so owing to various eau es k 
large number of factories bad increased tlur 
jpacities before this sea on and the tftal 
(uantiU of cane crushed b\ them d«^m^ 
he season was m nianv cases larger than 
mierh although the durati n of easii 
as much shnner This also hul an cfTixt 
n the recoverv of sugar as the ei in liuv 
ng finished earl er the toctorus di 1 n t 
rush over ripe cane and theref re got better 
rccoverx \n improvement m recovers was 
ilso brought about as the result of improve 
uent of plant in several factories 

StCARCANE ktLTlVVTION IN BllIXR 
A schciivp t) improve the cultivation of 
ugarcane as vxell as to en arc a remunera 
i ve pnee to the cultivator is understood to 
haxe lieen completed hx the Gixemmciit of 
'tihar and On 'a and to he awailmg tic 
' toxeruvvvent of India s sanction Tl c 
clieme which will be hinnctil out of Bihai s 
hare of the {irocetds of the sugar c\c sf 
lutx contcuiplaics the api>ominient of fou" 
fhcer of the status of assistant rcgistr-rs 
f cooi>crati\e societies Thiir dutx will 
Ik to organize cane growers societies and 
e > ordinate and superxi e their actixiti"s 
These officers will have under them tvxentx 
tixe to thirlv inspectors to Imk after the 
cultivation of sugarcane with a view to im 
proving Its quahtv and vield Thi.se 
inspectors will bg assisted In a number rf 
agricultural overseers wbo will devote th^ir 
entire attention to sugarcane research 



Diary of an Economist. 

Standards of Living 


In the March issue of the ll'estmwsier 
Bank Reziev. ha^e an interesting article 
on comparative standards of living which 
deserves close attention 

Comparative standards of living in the 
principal countries are among the most 
fundamentally imoprtant factors in the 
modern world The question is also 
naturally one of perennial general interest 
even to those who are not directly concernetl 
with Its commercial implications It is un 
fortunate therefore that comparisons be 
tween the standards of living m different 
countries are a nong the most difficult and 
elusive of economic investigations 
* s * • * 

The importance of the relative standards 
of living here and in other countries has 
arisen with the development of intcmatioiaJ 
trading So lorig as commerce was virtua 
Ij restricted to the interchange ot goods 
within national boundaries the «tandard of 
living elsewhere was clearly of little im 
ponance But with the breakdown of those 
boundaries last centiin it became of the 
greatest significance to merchants and pro 
ducers For the merchant the standards of 
living in various countries play a big part 
m detenninmg his markets — which of them 
It will pav him to attempt to exploit n I 
which of them offer only very restricted 
opportunities Differences in tastes between 
peoples have of course to be considered 
m conjunction with their standards of living 
but the level of general welfare will chiefly 
govern the classes and prices of goods which 
are likely to prove most popular Producers 
have a double interest m comparative 
standards of living Like merchants they 
must consider their influence on export 
markets for different classes and kinds of 
goods In addition standards of living and 
wage costs arc closely inter linked and 
together fonn one of the pnncipal force® 
governing the competitive power of ndus 
tries of various countries in neutral markets 

In broad terms the standard of I v iig 
may be defined as the general level of wel 
fare This definition indicates that the con 
ception can never be an entirely concrete 


one Certain definite calculable facts can 
be ascertained as a basis for the consideni 
tion of the standard of living but tliere are 
other factors equally tangible but not vj 
easy to calculate and there remain impon 
derable phenomena which must also be bom'’ 
in mind In spite of these difficulties and 
the impossibility of reaching any preci' 
conclusion as to the relative levels of the 
Standards of livnng in various countries th** 
importance of the subject justifies its beir^ 
given some consideration In this article it 
IS proposed to discuss the factors which any 
such comparison must take into account an 
to review the results of certain mvestigatuns 
which have been made 


Money rates of wages are the prinnn 
factors determining the standard of living 
But when comparisons are made either o er 
a period of time or between different 
countries the purchasing power of these 
money rates must also be 
this is lapabls of ten great vamt,™ 
Measuremint of the purchasing potter or 
real talue of ttages is not eas; All the 
cominercKilIt mipomnt nations ra'culate 
indices oi prices These indicts hot ever 
cannot be used for this purpose because 
they refer to wholesale prices In any 
casethev show only variations within indni 
dual countnes from time to time and can 
not be used to indicate relations between 
purchasing powers of money jn different 
CTuntries except on the arbitrary assumpt on 
tliat at a certain prevaous date those pir 
cliasmg powers were equal Indices of th** 
cost of living or of retail prices are com 
piled m many countnes but here again 'be 
assumption of equality at some date ni ist 
be made before they can be used fot 
parisons betw een different countries ^107 
over undue store cannot be set upon cost ol 
living indices as a gu de to movements in 
the standard of Itvnng over a penod of time 
because variations in the quantities of article^ 
in popular consumption which cannot be 
recorded accurately may be of great signi 
licance 
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The calaihtion of ihe purchasing power of 
inone) wages is itself onlj a first step 
towards consideration of the standard of 
Ining Social sen- ices pro\ided bj central 
or local authorities are t erj important addi 
tional benefits in almost all coimlnes, but 
they s-ar) greitl} in nature and extent 
ProN ision of sanitarj sen ices and otl cr 
amenities of urban life, public, rebel, and 
free education, all make considerable addi 
tions to general w elfare On the other hand, 
taxation m one forni or another is required to 
pa) the costs of those services While tlierc 
IS no doubt that in all countries the mass o* 
the population derues benefits much in 
excess of the tolls !e\ied on it m rates and 
ta'^es, these imposts should not be. ignorerl 
There is a simitar net gam Irom schemes oi 
insurance against aanous risks Unemplos 
meiit insurance is universalK recognised a"* 
having pU)e(l a great part m maintaining 
the standard of life m Britain during tin. 
economic tlepression In part its cost i< 
of course, liomc by the insured population 
themselves, but the addition of the pavments 
made hv empIo>ers and b> the State 
constitutes a contribution to the raising of 
the general standard of living The same 
is true of s\ stems of health insurance m 
force m (lifTcrtot countries, winch also arc 
usuallv onl) partiall) paid (or bv those in 
sured All these scr\ ices constitute definite 
and N CT) substAntval additions to the standard 
of In mg, but their relative importance m 
different countries is \irtuall) imposstbU to 
measure except m the most arbitrar) wav 
• # * • » 

Still more ilifficult problems are prescntctl 
h) the even less, tangible questions of the 
parts plaved b) factorv conditions and b\ 
the length of the working da\ Tlic ini 
portance of both of thc'c is w ideU recogiiu 
cvl but the first is quite unvtandardueil and 
the second imixissible to evaluate Yet an 
other intangible factor is that of differences 
of tastes, not onl) in matters of fooil but of 
housing ami clothing \Micrc, as m Japan 
tastes are simple low wages natiiralU go 
farther, and the general level of welfare or 
m <,dicr words the tnie standanf of bving 
Is not necessarifv so «[cpri.ssed ax figures «»i 
monev wages nm suggest 

Rates of pa\ m the same industry m 
different countries are fairl) tasv to aster 
tain For accurate comparisons, however, 
more facts than the none) rates themxeUcs 


ri meded Conditions of work, or s\ teni' 
t allowances and fines, make big differences 
I the real earnings of piece workers Those 
p I hourly orwecklv rates too, are affected 
1 the conditions of eniploymert, while 
I many traefes there are recognized mci 
1 iital benefits — cheap fuel, accommodation 
•* tairly low rentals etc — which nny make 
i 'Ubstantial addition to the real gams 
a ruing to the worker In view of the 
I mcuUy of assessing ihc'c factors am 
'•t tements regarding the comparative levels 
wages in general as ojiposed to those n 
I vticidar trades, must be still less precise 
Broadly speaking the general opim jn among 
stiusticians is that wages in this roinitn 
in terms of monev gained are above tho^c 
u lal m Continental Europe. On the othei 
h id, lliev are below rates m tin Umte I 
'' atex, the Dominions and the Scanclmavian 
c mines othtr than \or\vav 

* « • # • 
Comparison between mone) rates ot wages 
of little value without knowledge of wlnt 
ise wages wiU bm The Interuatioml 
Ijoiir Office has nnde neniKhcil computn. 
ns of the cost m different countries ot 
' Mng at retail prices a basket of fixed 
mtitics of U foodstuffs in common usi 
ihe costs of this basket arc cunverteii 
actual rates of exchangt into a common 
Tetic), some guide to the rehtne IcvtU of 
vees vn those centres vs olvfuned TU. 
suits of the 193- ime'Ugation showed that 
CCS were highest in tlie Uniicti ?ta!e^ and 
ong the more important roumnes lowest 
Great Britain Converted into dollars 
I expressed as ix.reentagc-' ot the Lmtid 
'• atex figure, the co-ts of this basket ot 
‘Istuffx were • — 


Itbited States 100 

Fraixe 00 

Italy 89 

Germany TO 

Ciseat I'nUin 61 


More recent calculations Ime been remfer- 
t 1 virtu ill) imjm'-sible bv the fiuctuattons 
1 1 the excliangcs It should be no'cd fh it 
ill that Is clamitd for these figures is tint 
tnev show the costs of this guen basket of 
t lodstuffs m various centre-v Thev are no', 
however, as true a guide to the purchasing 
power of wages m these centres as thev 
ajipear at first sight, owing to diffemices 
m tastes Statistical calculations ire neces 
sanly based on the prices of the same articles 
in the different countries and on the 5 ,mK 
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quantities But differing tastes xerj greatlj 
affect the relatue importance of different 
articles and the quantities uhich are in most 
common use Kecent cAents ha\e draAAn 
attention, for instance, to the fact tint in 
England demand is for white pepper wh'le 
in America black is in request This is, 
of course, a minor example But other? of 
larger significance are found, which necessi 
tate the greatest caution in using figtires 
compiled m this \\a> to determine how fa*" 
A\ages will go in different countries 

From comparison of monej wages and of 
retail prices of foodstuffs, the next step is 
the comparison of real ’ wages, te monet 
wages translated into terms of the goods 
the\ will buj The table below compares 
the leAel of real wagc« m Great Britain m 
1930 AAith tho«e for sexeral other countries 
These figures do not take account < f that 
same factor of differing tastes and Avaiits 
which causes so much difficultA in com 
parisons The) cannot claim to measure the 
relatiAe satisfaction which workers m the 
\arious countries obtain from the rewards of 
their labour The\ onh show liow far 
mone) wages obtained m each countr> would 
go It spent m a certain wav Moreover 
It w lil be noticed that the indices are las-d 
on a fairl) narrow range of comparative’) 
standardized goods Different tastes and 
habits are eien more prominent in housing 
and 111 clothing than m the cliotce of foods 
and other primar) necessities 
Lt'i elt of Kfal II agex 
(Great Bntain — 100) 

Italy 39 lush J-fee Stale 93 

Spain 40 Gt bntain 100 

\ugoSUvia 45 Sweden, 109 

Austna 4S Denniaih 113 

Poland 61 Canada 155 

Germany 13 United States 190 

IJolJand 82 

■The table is based 6n calculations made bv 
the International Labour Office in 1930 
^^ages were taken m a number of trades 
where fairly accurate comparisons were 
possible and around the same date thc 
retail prices of certain foodstuffs fuel liglit 
and soap in the same countries were also 
ascertained The most striking feature of 
the results obtained is the wide discrepanaes 
disclosed At the date in question, real 
wages in the United States appeared to be 
nearly five times as high as in Italy and 


Spain, and almost twice as high as m Greet 

Britain 

Tliere are good grounds for the general 
assumption that expenditure on social 
services is relatnel) larger m Great BnbJi 
than 111 other countries Comparable figurej 
are difficult to obtain, as much of this tvpe 
of expenditure falls on local authont!e^, 
whilst the contributions made b)’ prirate 
dianty should not be ignored since th \ 
al«o help to maintain the standard of livir^ 
Caloilations were given in the Report of 
the Ro)al Commission on Health Insurance 
of 1926 vvhidv showed the cost of social 
sen ices per head of population in a number 
of countries in 1924 The services included 
were health insurance, workmen s compensa 
tion, old age pensions unemploj-ment insu'" 
ance, and poor law relief Expressed as a 
percentage of the British expenditure, tie 
figures for four other European countries 
were German) 48fe. France 177c i 
Belgium 77^’ and Italv 47c 

The cat^ories of social service expendi 
ture taken, although tlie most important, are 
bv no means ex&ustne Housing i» an 
other source of considerable expenditure, 
and education ina) also be regarded as a 
social service without undul) stretching the 
term Even excluding this item, the social 
service expenditure m this countr>, national 
and local, has been calculated bv T/r 
£coiioiinsf to have risen from £hS9 
niillion in 1923*24 to £340 1 million in 
1931-32 It is hkel), however, that despil- 
the rise in expenditure on social services m 
Britain the current cost per head of tbe 
popvilation does not now exceed those abroad 
by the margins found in 1924 This woii'd 
certainl) be the case if expenditure on public 
works as a fonn of unemployment relief 
were taken as part of the total costs of socul 
services There has also been an extension 
of schemes of insurance against mdu'tncl 
risks The 1934 ^^orld Economic Surve) 
b) the League of Nations Economic Intel i 
gence Service noted tliat unemplo)'ment m 
surance, for example extended to over for'v 
million workers m sixteen countries and 
was under discussion In otliers 

To no business man is thi« question of 
relahve costs and standards of living more 
important than to the organizers of great 
international concerns with empIo)ees ni 
many countries It is therefore not surpri' 
,ing th<d in two cases, at least, special investi 
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gTitions beann:! on this subject ha\e be-n 
made on behali of b S’ indu-tnal companies. 
Mr Henn Ford in conjiiriction wnh tb-- 
Iriema'ioual Labour Ctice cau ed an m 
qmr. to be made m 1931 in o tbe co«t of 
tnamtamins a tamil\ in certain European 
CTties at a 'tandard eqim-alen to that oi tbe 
lowest paid workers n hia De^rot wo'dcs 
In the prenoiis \ear an mve^tiga^ion o*’ 
^mewhat ■similar lines had been made fo 
Lnile\eT Ltriited bu* m this ca~e the 
ohjeai-^e was the co t o ma ctamins n 
\-anous countries a 'tar lard ot living aporo- 
pnatc to recipients ot middle class income 
If from E^OO to £3 000 

* • * « • 

Sctr» of the re«nli5 obta-red m the Lm 
lever m'^uirv are 'imtmamed in the follownig 
table — 


!n^ ft 0^ CcT^ 0f Him ■ii-if'T '"■i E’f'llirx 

Si.if7 St»4ir’is 
(Cc« 13 Etl, 1, d • loot 


Ei'e'" !i i 
^aliT ' 

rc^.j 

C rr.«.' 

He )cii 1 

«-»n;-.a 1 

Eef 

S 

£ i 

5fO 

K> 4 1 

1 

4 I 

i , 

1 9" 4 1 

1 ... 

S' 4 

1 no 

104 5 

ll« ' 1 

; SO S 1 

i ri « 

»s • 

UM 

101 S 1 

U) 4 

3j 3 1 

1 IK t 

«1 

•Coo ; 

r 1 ' 

lOo 1 

‘ 33 * 

1 104 * 

“3 1 

srn) [ 

31 0 

l.’l 

1 

■ «3 3 1 

j M 6 

“3 3 


Thc-e ir*^ ces wc*^ Ci^p'^ed on the bo. i 
ct «pecnl report from rt^v Co-aner»al 
ce^tTs eovenrs a wnle nmge rt n.-'t'^n 
In nan' cases approvtnatKr-s had t) > 
acceptei' The un lai^cn was a niar~’ 
cru'ite wnih tw-o cl Idrer (h> % ot 13 ard g t 
n in ard the expend nire~ tor wl cl 
C' na cs wcT obaned we-e >e^ corner 
hen I'T CVe p nt mut h j'^e* cr be b* — ’•* 
t" n ni The i-d -ev are ba.-^! or 
taml t- 'ae* o a part cuh’' t'-pc of ma-’ 
a o the saL^cd aF ct a b ’ i-’»cr 

na' nal bi- -cv wl o ma' be p-e ct’V 
to wn h 'o «*v»-d 1 salary n m xh t^'e - 
wa\ w’ ere'c- h- is s<r' Fo- th s I — i 
pi "po e t‘'- ita ml tnaccu'acie- wh 
w e*e trc'T at *• in uch a ea<n-a "op we*- 
ro d ••J * m "" car Eu th** rem , 
rla-e’! I'l r rrci^. a*'” near j- 
cvam*^^ lha t cr t^'e po'C" G***"^" 
p'T^e' -alna''2.'~ m 'e to 1 ve accnv> " •» 
to h.s ov^ c* < m ard ta_ e< tha- a '— 
lid\ pla,.*d zr^ hc-e Hj £ari2v bed;:-* 
wm d be vem- d ^ from that c t e 


1 erage Engl hman a^d th- co** equ—' 
'te'er d ribtnon ot hi« expend ure 
ght make the final re^n' e J e- crea er 
'mailer 

Like the Lrin-^vc' rn'C'-imitirr th.* 
dertaken to' 'fr Henrv Fcnl txis, a’ 
_«es ot expe'^diture c-’o a'coirr Th-* 
.m3j budge* on wf- cfi the m^ui'n wa- 
ed was tha. o a Detrot wo-ke' 

Tied 1720 dollars i- 1920 Th-* ra'..e 
en m «oire n tancm in the f Ib '-'’g tat 
•*'*cts the crpo '"bj *'- o g“**inc exact 
Tires e'-e** fo' the **rgle purpo ^ m %t-'w 
r* of iCitat xntmj Dr It 'rif^ s S « 

Ctrl 31 £»rfi»rtn Cfn'rn 
(Co* inD--ct - K-O 


■Iji ST 30 Rot sr oa 

ca!us n 8T-91 Tti-diei 

Abofca M-lfi* Corit 

S3 % ir«iw 

Tj «0-S" Bir'elcra 

irtr^ el fio 


e.>-«4 


5» 


[t has ben explained ahe-^ tha *'••• 
-soon of cjmparah'e 'umoanis tnig 
-tame o^e o tmconance a* a coroTa"* 
e grownh ot foreign trade i- oj'e- wo-*’ 
r*ema.*oT!aI noblTi of gned L t» tru- 
•o tha* I I tr erna* ocal not "^ *\ of gco<l_ 
d ot men wh ch will ten 1 to red ce t'*e 
rererces berweer standards ot Lon**' 
*-e ari rap'd mryermt rt good mad 
•>'«'ble b" modern trar port rrm-nue< i 
canrot erad ca - cl "C-epancies be**yei*" 
cm pnees m dmeru* ccu" r*-» ^ 

free mrr'.e*^e~t et !*•«•' will lerd to levJ 
* wage ra e« a., the ot hbour fiows 

r'-et t^e d—nard. Bu* a the f'C'er* 
ne rew homers ha e been ra. e*^ w^ cn 
"per mrb ’ *■ r t b« ih m-r ir * 

!omj as l^<r-e pe* * there ma' be vr-de 
“ererces between cm"pn*a ive «ardanls 
tvi-g 

\t the «ar-e me i xu 1 t.* rr*—! iha 
e mo-e ra mrs a-e 'epa-a'ed i-rn" cr- 
ther tN: Ic's tr - is th- p g'se” b 
«ii 'taS'^ciI emptra. •'r.s o reoi wage< 

' exarm - a_ a'c po~ bt- The «am- 
-c-s ct ra 'oI — “ cru-*-- '-t the tm 1 
c-CT to w*-- ’e down <L‘^ere-c*s n ra r-..! 
a. -s an ’ m -des o [ e — wh «.h t ar ca^ 
tc'S p« w—n-I than is <<-m-""-s ^’—L 

The ml 'ta- Lrd ct H ’•g is an a'-* "C* or 
t - 've« a-c o t'-- rna_5 o ’h- popula'^r 
a-d ot ar md*nd^' car cn!*- to a I" -d 
ex*— be measc'e'* b a-b -ar' 'ta-ma'di 
appi call- to a2 me" m aT c"c-— *-5 



Educational Notes. 

By B Venkatesa Sastry, BA., B T 

Illiteracy in India. 


0\er 92 per cent of the people in India, 
as It IS well known, are illiterate The adult 
population contributes iargel} to this high 
figure The immediate problem, therefore, 
IS to educate the adults, especially m th" 
villages as the bulk of these illiterate 
are in the villages The Librarj worker in 
India, with the help of the village school 
master can do much to solve this problem 
Mr S E Ranganathan, Librarian of the 
Madras Umversifj Library, su^ests tliat 
the work of the Library organizer m India 
IS not that of taking the books to the villager 
and make him read them as m the West 
but to introduce a readership s>steni His 
suggestion is that an assembly of tlie illite 
rate villagers should be organized cverv 
now and then m the vills^e school or temple 
and the village schoolmaster should read to 
them topics of all kinds, from puranic 
matters up to some of the modern subjects 
such as agricultural marketing and economi*. 
reconstruction Topics from newspapers 
should be read out to them thus creating 
intenst m them to take to reading of news 
papers Much work remains to be done, 
m the V illages, and work without the appre 
ciation and co ojieration of the villager him 
self is useless It can be seen that for a 
proper appreciation of these modern methods 
of work, the villager must be educated So 
no effort should be spared for achieving a 
rapid removal of illiteracy, ignorance and 
poverty of the village folk 

TRAiMno FOR Rural Work 

Our national progress depends largely on 
the reconstruction of th« rural areas Tramed 
workers devoted to this cause are required 
in large numbers The Y M C A authori 
ties deserve the gratitude of the people fo*- 
having undertaken to supply this want 'l^e 
193S Summer School for the training of 
rural workers is arranged to be held at their 
Rural Reconstruction Centre at Raman itha 
puram Coimbatore, from the 2Mi \pnl 
1935 to the 1st of June, 1935 The course 
consists of theoretical and practical training 
in the principles and methods of rural work. 


adult education, rural health and sanitation 
rural recreation, elementary agncultiire, 
common ailments of cattle and their trea 
nient, poultry farming, bee Keeping, co 
operation, village panchayats, scouting and 
rural reconstruction work In addition to 
this course, useful excursions to places ot 
interest and instruction, are arranged It 
IS needless to say that those interested will 
take advantage of this useful course 

The Citizens of To-morrow 

The SIX hundred and fifty thousand pupils 
and their teachers of the London County 
Council Sdiools were the fortunate recipients 
of a gracious message of good wishes from 
His Majesty the King of England on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of his acces 
sion to the Throne The message states 
that the future is their high responsibihty , 
and asks each of them to try with the best 
of powers to be a good citizen of a good 
city It also tells them further to ‘Strive 
to grow in strength, in knowledge and in 
grace If >ou insist bravely in this 

endeavour you will work worthiK for your 
family, for your citv, your country and for 
mankind ' 

It will be seen that the message brings 
together m brief compass all tliat is said and 
discussed about the purpose of Education 
and as such it could be used to define the 
goal of education towards which pupils of 
all ^ces and climes must strive to advance 
and reach as much of it as thev could To 
teachers it gives an idea of what is expected 
of them and what their responsibility is in 
sliapmg the future of the young pupiU 
entrust^ to their care 

It must therefore be the duty of all those 
who have something to do with education 
to s<e that a sound system of education m 
which It will be possible for all the children 
of the country to acquire an all round edu 
cation m all its three a-pecls physical 
mental and moral, is evolved and m which 
it will be possible to turn out fully equipped 
atizens. who can discharge their duties 
simultaneously as citizens of the city in which 
thqr live, as men and women who help to 
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enhinte the glorj of iheir counir) and as 
those resporJS^We to promote interoatjonal 
fnrmori) and miderstandinj 

CiiANcr IV THE Educatiovai Svstcm 

'Ihe United ProMnces is one of the fore 
mo-jt Provinces in India to have devised 
mevsurev calculated to combat middle class 
tineinplojnnnt Among those niKisures 
nlread) set on foot in that pTovince is the 
Agricultural Colonisation Scheme for 
educated voung nitn the details about iihich 
appeared in these (oUmms lint as the 
nundier of educated hojs and girls turned 
out from the Schools and Colleges every year 
adds considenhly to the number of those 
already unemplovtd the problem is gradually 
atsummg gmie proportions and a*" such 
the situation calls for proper action iiemg 
taken at the enrhest possible » onient 
A forecast of the r€coinniendanon>. of the 
Srpru Coninirttec on middle da«s imenplov 
ment m India states that they are likely u 
include drastic long range re planning of 
the educational s\ stent giving the middle 
classes special ficilmcs to adapt themscUi' 
to tl e mo<lern needs Sir Tet Bahadur 
Saptat the veteran politician and publicist i> 
ncn\ in Curotic studying the problem of un 
employ mem and seeing firsthand how the 
United Sinqdom and the other rtminean 
countrus arc tackling the question m ihnr 
countries The report of the committei vmU 
Ijc watchnl with great cntinisiasm bv all those 
mtere'tcil in Iinlian educ-ition 

The svsiem of education now m vogue 
living emphasis as it does on the literary 
tvpi of stiidw-s maiuK-. ev out of 

and uu vutable to the present lUv condition-' 
The large nuinhcr of nnddh class pupiK 
want vdueaiinn for giving them the brcnil 
tariiiiig capacitv Itsidcs other thingo In 
short the cihication thei have received must 
enable them to Ivvoinc hcsi fitted to pursue 
sonK VKation If u does not do tjiat ii 
means tliat there is something mherentli 
wreng with tfic system The si stem must 
thereffre be recast tcmndcttcil and recon 
stnictcd I vjicrt opinion must In* niohilisctf 
and pTojHT yiWumng to suit the ecnnnroc 
and the srv.iai conditions of the country mu t 
l*c imdertaktn It i> e<pccte<l that the 
cfTorts tliai arc iRing made in this direction 
will soon result in pro<lucing a svstem uliich 
wiH enable the voim" oiioiU cnminn <in<l*e 


to emerge out with equipment enough tr 
ipTovc themselves anvl their countra 

A SCHOOE or kviATlQN 
With the evtetided use of aviation tor mai 
an I passenger traffic in India the demand 
f « persons tiumeri m aeronautics will be 
oi the increase In a countrv of large dis 
taices like India where aviation has v“' 
n ide hut a beginning there is vast scope for 
< iimercial enterprise and technical skill 
Persons trained m the Science and Practic" 
nt Aviation must come in large iiumhers to 
spread and popularise 1 now ledge about the 
••lence of aviation Such being the case 
there is need for at least one school of avia 
tun for each Province and for each State 
t< he started with the object oi timimg out 
tr lined experts not only to go as pilots hut 
al o as mechanics and technicians The Hv 
111 Clubs m the several Provinces now m 
cMsience should take the lead to start vcliools 
aviation besidts wnrkshoivs Inr the practice 
at lation 

People are getting to be air minded in 
fia, with the increase of faeihlies signs 
not wanting to say that more and mon 
pie would take to aviation liotii on 
mnl of its commercial posiihiliius and 
account of facihtits of quick transfHiit 
it It offers It Is understood that tw » 
I ban ladies of Madras have jomtd the 
I al riytng Club vvith the object ot dualilv 
I.. for A’ licence It is cxpectvd tint 
re people would be enabled to take up 
h courses of siinh aJter a School of 
iilion Is started at Madras ft is hoped 
I t the scheme that is now under eonsidera 
V n by srmve of the emhusnsts of Madras 
I \ laA-mg aVre -tTcrcigCiaafirrm i 7 i u litVfc/fk tA 
V lation w ill take shape soon and thus cii ible 
re people to get trained at the 'clmol 
I he course of training to be given at the 
hoo! IS ex\ccted to include instruction in 
aeronautical engineering theorv ot living 
a rcraft rules and km'lred subjects Resides 

I eUircs deinonstratiniis are also include I 

II the course 

AcRICIZ TUSF AS A CvREFR 
fti<f«a Is preifommantfv an agncuUural 
c uniry Vast tracts m land vet iindcvelop 
eel are available in abundance Nature > 
liounties are plentiful yet agncnlture av 
an industry m India is still in a backward 
state Scientific study of sods will enable 

ftin 1-^ r\( r-rnrsc «r\ K. tr,-r\ m •!. 
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to particular localities use of modern imple 
ments and chemical manures make the Meld 
abundant studj of marketing facilities and 
conditions will fetch suitable prices for lli 
produce expert advice is a\ailable bj the 
officers of the Department of Agriculture, 
but all these have not made any appreciable 
improvement m the agricultural industrj of 
India One is therefore, tempted to look 
for the reasons for this state of affairs else 
where It looks as if this scientific studj 
and expert adv ice fall on deaf cars There 
seems to be no proper appreciation ol 
things told to those interested in the practice 
of the mdustrj Tradition seem^ to liave 
bound them bv chains too difficult to lie 
remov ed 

The remed) seems to he in the spread of 
education which alone could make proper 
appreciation possible A method bv which 
wholesale conversion to the new scheme of 
things can be affected must be evolved 
External agencies such as the agricultural 
inspectors and extension workers mav no* 
be quite so effective as the agriculturists 
themselves being educated and being m a 
position to take to the new scheme of things 
The educated joung men turned out from 
the schools and colleges must take to this 
jet undeveloped industry and work a revolu 
tion «n the industrj from w I'hin their 


villages If half a dozen joung men cot.H 
take to this scientific method of indu'trr 
m each village the others ev en though art 
not educated men themselves, will see the 
yield of good results eje to eje and take 
to the new scheme, thus improving the in 
dustrj 

Speaking on this important subject of 
‘Agriculture as a Career , in the course of 
a series of lectures on careers organised b\ 
the Graduates Welfare Committee at the 
National Institute of Physical Education 
Bangalore Dr B Narasimha Ijengar 
Director of Agriculture m Mjsore, stressed 
the importance of the application of the 
latest scientific methods in the development 
of agnculture in India He also pointed out 
the difficulties that ought to be faced hj 
joung men who take to agriculture as a 
career and said that practical experience 
was a dominant factor in the practice ot 
agriculture 


Educated joung men should take to agn 
culture with the patriotic motive of being 
charged with the task of developing a nation 
al industry Thej 'hould take to subsidiary 
industries such as daining pouJfn 
me bee rearing horticulture and «mall 
cottage industries to keep themselves engaged 
during their leisure time 


It IS an age-long controversv whether ii 
India It IS possible to be obliv lous of political 
factors while discussing industrial and 
economic problems A subject nation lias 
no politics said Sir Asutosh Chaudhiri 
It is also true that a subject nation has no 
economics It is but natural that where the 
rulers and the ruled have different axes to 
grind there cannot be anything in the nature 
of an economic policy But sincere and 
well meaning Indians and friends of India 
have bemoaned the aicr foliticahsation if 
one maj coin that word of Indian life and 
thought One such bewailing gentleman is 
Sir Montagu de P Webb He makes a plea 
for industry before politics He writes in 
the Indian Finance — 

Ind a IS mainly an agricultural country as «"a«y 
as 250000 000 souls being d rectly or indirectly 
dependent on agricultural industry and tia^ 
During the last five years the prices of agncuftnral 
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Industry before Politics 

products have shrunk by almost fifty per cent 
But neither Governments nor the money lenders 
demands have been reduced proportionately More 
over the imposition of heavy import dut es on a i 
forego goods that cultivators need makes the 


J^^itTon of agricultural interests in India ^ 
precanous Governments (Provincial) collectea 
Rs lakhs (estimated) of RevOTue in 

I93k-34 and Rs 3300 lakhs in 19’8-29 so that 
notwithstanding remissions here and there ne 
present policy has worked out that the less ttat 
^icnltural interests have received m recent year 
for their products the more Land Revenue on tn 
whole Government have collected from them 
Ne£d or Industriu. Surpluses 
This brings into prominence the point tMt 
so frequently overlooked namely that 
production and successful trade are the only 
from which come the surpluses that support the 
enbre eccmomic and polif cal structure incluamg 
all the machinery of Government , 

In other words it is only by ad of 
surpluses regularly and continuously produceo, 
flat progress — social economic, political and ot 
every other kind— can be mamtained 



Th s be ng so the most mportant quest o 
of to-day is — are the e v tally mportant snrplu 
es from profitable product on and successful trale 
be ng stead ly and cont nuo sly ma nta ned Ha e 
they been so ma nta ned dur ng the last fi c years’ 
The ans er so far as Ind an agr culture s 
concerned can lease very 1 ttle room for doubt 
for n nearly every Pro nee of Ind a efforts are 
be ng made to-da> to rel e e agr cultur sts (by 
leg slat 0 ) of a port on of the burden of an n 
debtedness that s no threaten ng to s nV them 
Th s leads to tl e further quest o — can permanet t 
rel ef be obta ned by temporary rem s ons of agr 
cultural ndebtedness’ Are such rem ss ons Ikely 
to be of />er a e I value to agr cultur sts so long 
as noth ng s done to correct the re ent d stort on 
n the purchas ng po er ot goods sd long as 
noth ng s done to rase the general level of the 
pr ces wh ch agr cultur sts are rece vmg to-day for 
the products of the r fields? Obv ously not 
Un ortu ately stat $t cs do not no cate tf at 
manufacturers traders evporters and importers 
are n a much better pos t on than the agr cultur t 
Thus Customs Re enue not s th land ng repeated 
ncreases of dut es ( nclud ng £,xc sc) y elds 
less to day (about Rs SO lalchs—offic al esl mate) 
than t dd n 19’9-do (Rs SI JO lakhs) hit 
Income tax n sp te o ncreases of Super tax and 
of Surcharges s br ngme n o iy the same 
amount (Rs 17 10 lakh — offic a! est mate) to-day 
as t d d five years ago and over a crore le $ than 
t d d n 

Dovst. OUkPE 

All these facts po nt to the co clos on that 
tak ng the product on and the trade of Ind a a 
a VihoU th s country s not to-day tnanlanng 
ts surpluses or profits at a level that » 11 perm t 
further progress to be made for the t me be n>. 
On the contrary there s ev dence — d m n sh ng 
returns under c rta n 1 eadt of taxat on— to show 
that the great mass of tl e people are »t 11 on the 
post Vi-ar down grade rati er than on the hearten 
ng up grade that present day agr cultural and 
manufactur ng poss b 1 1 es most certa nly arrant 
Tt c figures of Ind a $ o erseas trade of the last 
five years confirm th t concluson Here they 
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If Ind a IS not at pre e t ma nta n ng her sur 
pi es or profits at a le el that II p»rm t of a j 
furti er progress for the t me being (Is any trader 
progres ng to-day’) where s the w sdum n 
de -ot ng so m ch t me and thought to pul t cat 
pos b 1 1 es wi ch relit e to il e econom c moras 
n nhch the countty is fl under rp are merclv a 
minor cons derat on’ S rely n the present cr s s 
mdu try c mes before poticsf For e cryrtl ng 
depends on successful ndu try and trade 
I-et us then eoncertrate on ndu try rather than 
pol t cs This 11 the \ge of Plenty and there » 


cry poss b 1 1> of a return to early pro per tv for 
f only ve abandon our present att tude of help 
s acqu escence n hat so ma j seem to regard 
an Act of trod and re ogn ze the truth that 
present unparalleled orld depres on s t ot 
a Act of God but the d rect con equence of the 
ly of man 

What ve no V 1 a e to do s to rect f pa t 
rors Tl e clue to return ng prosper t I es open 
ore us and s recogi ced and accepted by all 
e pert econom c author ty Th<- inaugural on of 
a per od of r s ng pr CCS 1 11 the level of ft e yars 
ago s restored s the first step to be atte npted 
I et us concentrate all our attent on on th s first 
P oblem it can be ol ed It shall be ol ed 
Unemployment 

Dettan Baludur S \ A>vangir Cl ct 
bngmeer and Secretarv to Cn ernn ent 
Mysore delivered the imufjural n 1 Iress ot 
the 27th sess ort of tl c Mj sore F igineers 
Absoc at on In that nddre s I e reterre 1 to 
the unemployment a nong e jin een g 
t aduates in the tollo v ng terms — 

Now the quest o of unen plovtncnt among out 
f. gineernf Graduates and those who pas out 
om our Eng "er ng ^ hoc! has become a gra e 
oblem It 5 ob ous that h le the numb r 
ear af er year of our qua! fied men s swell ng 
e number ol appo ntments s str ctly 1 m ted and 
anyth ng has got reduced n number due to 
ev table tetrenchmerits It t therefure emt of 
quest on to expect that everyone who pas e 
t would get Government cmplovn ent It s also 
poss ble to get employme t out dc the Pro nee 
ause each Prov nee has ts o m Fng ncer g 
lieges and Schells and s turn ng out qual fied 
en just as we are do ng The solut on ha 
refore to be found out w th n tl e I m ts of 
e State iseU For jud« ng the relat e merts 
the var ous occupat on n t f for mak ng a 
ng t me has al eady come for adopt ng new 
«ndards ot measure and new a files of v s on 
d outlook 

I do not see by a person who takes the Eng 
er ng Degree vl ould not engage I mself n other 
ks of tfe f he s unable to fnd a place n 
at 1 e There are many people ho ha x 
ualfied tlemsel es as Law Graduates but who 
ave taken to other 1 nes II s ob ous that the 
aong one has as Eng neer would be em ncntly 
u ted to take up var ous occupat ons 
There are a le graduates wlo have e tabl shed 
emsef es n bu ness and contracts both outs dc 
w th n the ‘-tate and much cred t s due to 
t em and I hope the fine example that tl ey have 
el w H be folio ed by others w defy n the way 
f form ng Erg n^er ng Compa ev o 1 m ted 
I ab I ly or on co-operat c J nes The gradoaic 
*ho la e taken to contract work ha e acqu red 
1 us ness hab ts tra n ng and exper cncc and 1 
tl nk they should gradually extend th s Ira n ng 
and eaper ence to a w der phere than mere con 
tract work Because after all c cry one cannot 
become a contractor and bev des t s not a steady 
bus ness as l nvoWes a good deal of struggle 
scramble and clianee n securing t It does not 
also produce newr wealth 
Large ba ness and ndustry are howe er t 
j» ssTte or easy for e eryone It requ res cap ut 
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and whal is more long probation and expenente 
and still more a >ery high standard indeed 
of business methods for sustained success From 
m> personal expenence ol various mstarces * 
can say with confidence tliat if a man starts even 
on a \er> modest or humble scale with meagre 
capital but adheres stricth to high standards oi 
busmess pnnciples he will be able to establish 
himself in the course of a few jcars to a steady 
Jme of work and honourable lising 

India as is well known is an agncuUnral 
country and its basic industry is agriculture and 
about 80 to of the population are in it 

Agriculture is howeier slow, not spectacular, 
does not bring m mone) rapidly as industries 
would and indeed it does not suit the tempera 
ment of our young educated men unless one lias 
been assoaat^ with and brought up to it in his 
vounger davs If however agriculture is fertilised 
wnth engineering there is hope Indu tries by 
themsehes are not poss ble al! at once for our 
\oung resourcelcss and inexperienced graduates 
They hate to make a beginning and grow up 
gradually and for this purpose a combination of 
agriculture engineering and industry is necessary 
in our special circumstances 
There 'eems to be sufficient scope for men to 
specialise in agricultural engineering and establish 
themsehes m \-ariou$ centres in the State It 
would be difficult for a young man to make a 
liMng purely by agriculture say by culmation 
of about 5 or 10 acres of land however mtensivel) 
he may cultivate It is however surpnsmg how 
much this small amount of cultivation would 
add to his comfort and pleasure To the work 
of his small agricultural farm he could add 
contract business say maintaining 5 to 10 imles 
of road and work connected with tank repairs 
round about within a radius of 10 miles Fven 
this would be insufficient for him and he requires 
an additional and supplementary occupation where 
money would be circulating rapidly through his 
hands This additional occupation should be in 
the form of application of Engineering to varioits 
needs of agriculture and industries based on agn 
culture 

There is a good deal of busmess possible by the 
use of cement He can manufacture cement well 
curbs rings agricultural utensils such as drirdang 
and feeding troughs for cattle he can adapt cement 
well ring for silos make granaries for stoni^ 
gram instead of the very ineffiaent underground 
cells or hagaves or petles made of bambc^ 
matting or kanajas Cement fencing posts drain 
slabs cement irrigation drains and pipes mexpen 
sive culverts and drams across nallas etc etc 
He could make all such things and sell them m 
the countryside obviating transport charges I 
am sure if our graduates establish themsehes m 
business at various centres and get into touch with 
the Cement Marketing Board Bombay they mil 
get much help encouragement and guidance from 
that body 

The supplementary occupations accord ng to 
circumstances could also be small median c^ and 
electrical workshops at various places At present 
it is difficult to get a small screw or bolt or anv 
part accurately made even in large places like 
Bombay or Bangalore Because such shops wndi 
a very few exceptions are in the bands of on 
educated men If our graduates take to sndi a 


line they could make a living and gradually tlx 
standard also would rise In the counnysslt. 
there are buse* plying everywhere and snaT 
efficient repair shops at vanous centres vvou-d 
prove to be both profitable and be centres of funhc 
growth Electricity is spreading by leaps ard 
bounds all over India and the manufacture of 
vanous articles connected therewith to supply K 
a steady and inexhaustible local market is full of 
possibilities There is work in connection aufi 
irrigation pumping plants repairs of rice and 
sugarcane mills sugarcane boiling pans bulcLn? 
up of motor car and bus bodies suited to the local 
conditions and needs ^\c can improve our 
wheels by means of improved hubs and axles 
There are possib lilies of opening saw mills at 
certain places favourably suited for the purpo'C- 
Me can cut scantlings to standard sues mano 
facture doors and window frames and shutters 
and make furniture v ith waste wood and mecca^ 
sets and toys for our children from the smaller 
wastage Look at the toys made at Chennapatna 
They do not conUin anything more inspiring or 
educating lhan kitchen utensils 

Further there is the qoestiwi of making and 
selling and repairing various agncultural impl^ 
ments and m the coffee area the making of 
sprayers coffee roasters grinders etc 
We can have mechanical ploughmg by mean* oi 
tractors on a contract system. This line se^ 
to me full of possibiliUes W orking 8 acres a ^ 
for 200 days in the year, one can plough l«w 
acres ui a year For deep ploughmg on a qum 
qtiennial rotation one s« of ploughs and 
would be required for 8C00 acres m « ywr There 

Held" 

the »me sets we can maintain the 
^ISTiVS.el ~de .«d -ew me. .hye 
IS appreciable as I liave already said 
A llt^ above'^^^kinds of work require for sucress 
orMisation and high engineering training If 
~e only senoua m dead earnest and get 
info touch with firms dealing in this form of 
J^nery it will not be difficult to mploy 
ment to all the existing and future graduates 
To sum up 5 to 10 acres of subsistence f^tm 
5 to 10 miles of road repairs tank repairs and 
one or other of the supplemenul occupation^ 
should give a living to each one 

As I have said previously agnculture is slow 
toll .nd noi .uitri B th. t™per.n.tnt of 
men brought up in town conditions At Mandya, 
however we have all the modem amenities one 
may need to Jus hearts content We 
the road the railway telephone telegraph t» 
large cities on either side of it and we m 
splendd and unfailing water supply excell^ 
climate and a factorv to absorb the sugarc^e 
may grow and cheap electnc PO''*'' ,, 

possibihty for electro faming J™" j, 

plen^ of scope for developing milk 
15 difficult to sav what more one 

rMiteinnlatma on tins incomparable combination 

of ajutages at Mandya and round about I am 
inclined to chime in following that fam(W> 
writing on the wall of the old Palace in Delhi 
Fort If Vere be a land that co i flo- niff' ""f® 
afd honey on tins earth if ir this if ts this 
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It IS somewhat unortl odox on my part to si^gest 
that qua! fied men should start at the bottom ol 
the ladder n the var ous m lls Beg nn ng thu 
e^en as a btier pll thc> are sure m the course 
o{ a Jew years to be able to become the head of 
the respect ve branches and would prose them 
seh es to ^ p 0 eers of ndustr es 1 1 the long rat 
Tl e beg n ng seems to be d fhcult but stead of 
be ng dr ven to ! by heer necess ty and star\at on, 
jt s better to look alead and dite gracefullv 
into t 

The Post OfTice as a Business 
Mr P H Prcmani Ins written an article 
to the Co II cree (Bombay) suggesting, 
why w e si oul I not follow the British Po t 
Office in Ind a and n aV.e of it a h isii es» 
The argi nent of the writer seems to V* 
sane and sown I \\ e do not see any rca<o i 
wh} we shoul 1 not endorse the \iews of 
Mr Prema ti After g vmg figures of the 
turn over of the British Post Office m all 
departments of commun cation Mr Prcinam 
goes to vvr tc as follows — 

Tl e Post Office s one of the largest employers 
of labour both n Great Br ta i and n Ind a 
The total staff of the Post Office n Great Br la n 
numbers 2'’8 000 as aganst US 000 employees 
workng n the Ind an Post Office The tota 
number of post offices m Great Br ta n and Ind . 
are respect vely 23 US and 2417j The dcartl 
of adequate Ind an stat st c$ is a«a n a hand c ip 

mak ng a comparat e study of the postal organ 
izat ns the I o countr es Ho ever Iron 
the comparable stat st cs that are ava table th 
colossal back vardness of the Ind an Post Office 
tak ng into aecou t the s tr and poputat on of th 
country the outstand ng feature of the abo e 
stat St cs Prom tie above t w K appear tbal 
the Dr t sh f gures are far al ead of tl e Ind a 
figures except n the sol tary nstance of lie 
number of money orders issued Th $ is probably 
d e to the Uck of adequate bank ng (ac 1 1 es an f 
the unde eloped charaacr of the bank ng hab I 
w I the result 11 at the n oney order is the onl 
and tl c mo t favour te m^ans of rem It ng mcmev 
w th a large class of tl e Ind an populat on It 
Uue that CO s durable alio ance has to be made 
for the general backwardness of tl e people in Ind a 
but c en li en t appears that there i great scope 
for further popular rat on of the Post Office 
Ind a by lak ng a leaf from the recent c^yier ence 
of the Br t si Post Office It s propo ed to 
descr be lere several ne v schemes rece tl adopt 
ed hv the Brtsh Post Office and the mmen e 
suece % tlut has altendeil them w th n a short 
t me Tl e 5 cce s tv also due n no small measure 
to tl c V Rorcius puhl c ty that the post Office s 
of late g V ng to ts var ous serv ces as 11 be 
show helow 

n tr hut o of letter* wf ch was the or gnat 
fund m of the lot Office n Great Brian st II 
Com ucs to be ts iTd st mporiant fund on a 1 
by far tie b ggest tern in ts earn ng a et 
lio ever w th tl e propre s of se ence and e v 1 
rat on m st up to-date « earn of transpi rtat o 
have l<ei en pi ve^f for llie carry ng of nia 1 anj 
d tr hu rn of letiers Tie Pot Office owned 
ts fint mat cod years ago Barely "V 


ears ago l owned ts first n otor v an \ 1 te to-day 
8 one of tl e b ggest o ners of motor eh cles n 
c cou try The Po I Office also o ms a tube 
fway runnng between \S h techapcl and Pad 
gton at a depth ot bO feet helo the street 
an average speed of 35 n les per hour It may 
mentoned here that the Crt i Po t Office 
I vay s the o ly ra Iway of ts k nd tl e w hole 
rid The Post Office s also the o n er of its 

n fleet of motor boats w th a v e v to speed up 

ver es and thus to help late po l ng In the 
n ir but on of letiers after they reach tl e r de t 
ton motor cycles are n rea ngly be ng made 
u e of over a d above tl e cycle del ery h ch 
d been a very con mon feature s ncc 1 ng 
Three years back the Inland 'Sample Po l serv cc 
as re trodu ed for tl e de patch of b a fei 
ade samples thout saleable aluc at a ch ap 

r tc The grow ng popular tv ol li e e serv c 

in be guaged from the fact ilut 17 m 11 n parcel 
ere de patch^ dur ng the last ear Ain o t 
ultaneou ly th the ''ample Po t ''erv cc 
t Bus ness Repiv ser e i as been ntr yfuce f 
avod the wa tage cau d to bu ess hou e 
send n- stamped en e opes to cl e ts n any 
whch V ere not returned Nov tic fir ns ea 
ir bute spec ally or nted un umped cn elopes o 
ch the Post Office later on col ecis ts dues 
at all they are u ed Tie ser ce las l«e 
<ry popular and u eful to bu nes me Ain lar 
stem called I o tage For -ard e abics the 
ms to receve unstamp d parcels from ru toners 
d to pay il e po tage on rece pt Tl e txpre v 
tiers serv ce as t > called 1 as bee iro lu ed 
m Ihe last year for ira $m sso of letters w th 
c least po s ble delay By th o i rece pt of i 
l« extra charge the Post Off ce undertakes tu 
nd the letter to tl e nearest ra 1 ay slat on by a 
ec al met e ger i le a other spec at mes enger 
a ts at th» deal nat on to d 1 er the letter f i 
addrcs ee by the qu ckest po ble can 
Tie pro dng ol cheap and effeent teleplone 
V ce » another funct on of gro v ng mix rtance 
the Br t si Post Office One of the most amb 
sc! ernes s t prov de for 1 at are can^l 
>emand Trunk Calls for complei on of tie 
Tunk Call vvl le tl e sub cr ber s a a t g at 
e teleplone The systen v work ng succes t lly 
t only over tl e hole of Great Br ta and 
eland but demand calls are pos ble even to the 
nt nent dur ng tl e hours of I ght traffic One 
ay contrast th s h ^hly effic ent tr nk call *<rv cc 
Great Br U n w th the deplorable cond I ons in 
nd a It s reported that i tikes no le s tl in 
e hours for a call from Bombay to el c t a 
ply from \Iadras It s further reported that 
umpleton of trunk calls lirtwetn Calcutta ind 
Madras takes a st 11 longer t me It may ho v 
er be hoped that the present d ffi cult es w 11 be 
emoved o complet rn of the cheme to con ect 
Calcutta V th Madras t j \ ra apatam and the 
nstallato of the carr er system of telepl rmy on 
tie Bombay Madras 1 e 
Bes Jes the mpro ement in serv ces the "new 
fac J ty known as transferred cl arge s also 
grow ng inV'Pnl*f '> By *' ' the caller s allow 
ed to ha e tl e cl arge deb ed to il e account of 
tl e called subscr ber — a serv cc wl ch has proved 
to be of iromen e u e to commerc al repre enta 
t ves press reporters ch Idren at school an 1 
many others A telephone sul scr ber n Great 
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Brita>n can talk almost \vith the whole world as 
London has at present attained the proud position 
of the worlds Switchboard 
Even the Telegraph Departm^t which till 
recently had a chromo'deficit budget of one miHfon 
pounds has come under the sway of this resolu 
tionising of the postal services with the effect that 
during the last year the deficit is almost halsed 
ifany new services have been respons We for this 
remarkable reduction m the telegraph deficit 
The introduction of the business reply telegrams 
makes prepayment of charges unnecessary and 
the charges are uitmately collected e\ery month 
from the original firms Night telegraph letters 


are another innovation. The'e are accepted till 
midnight at a cheap rate and are deliver^ \«th 
the next morning s post. 

Last but not the least a Public Relations Depart 
Blent has been creaied during the last year to stodj 
the needs of the customers and to bring tome to 
the public the vanoos services that the Post Offee 
is prepared to perform for them For tte first 
tune m its history, it is said the British Post 
Office went to the people informed them of the 
various services by vigorou publicity and sought 
Ihetr co-operation for making them a financial 


Recent Economic Publications. 


The Trade of BIqc-qi’ Counfries 

The Secretariat of the League of Nations has 
just published the results of a study made for the 
use of members of the Economic Committee, to 
supply them with the necessary data lor the 
examination of another phase of the problem of 
Econom c Rapprochements in Europe 

Thu pamphlet while not claming to gue a 
complete p cture of the foreign trade of each of 
the countries which on October 20 1934 spned 
at Brussels the protocol on what is called the bloc 
or Belgian Lmcemburg Econom c Union France 
& Italy Netherlands Poland Switzerland en 
deatours to show in a general wav the commercul 
exchanges of gold countries which might lead up 
to a closer economic coUaboration than was 
envisaged in the Protocol Its purpose is also to 
afford the indispensable data (or an examination 
of the various problems to which smb a system 
of economic collaboratioii gives rise and 
Which concern not only the intensity but 
also the actual structure of tl>e economic 
relations of those countries one with another and 
With their chief sources of supply and their chief 
customers 

For this purpose the statistical information is 
divided into three parts — 

1 Trade between bloc-or countries taken as 
a group 

2 Certain aspects of the commeraal relations 
of each of the bloc-or countries 

3 Ntain aspects of the commercial relations 
of Geimany the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America with "bloc-oE countries 

The information in Part I is sub-divided as 
follows — trade of ^bloc-or countries and world 
trade trade of such countries with countries out 
side the bloc-or trade between "bloc-or" 
countries comparison of the trade between bloc 
or countries and the trade of those countries 
with other countries fall og off in trade of bloc 

Part II gives certain details concerning the 
position of the Belgian Luxemburg Union France 
Italy the Netherlands Poland and of Switzerland 
withn the bloc-or group and then some statist] 
cal iniormat on as to the vearly totals of foreign 
trade and of imports and of exports by groups ot 
articles or br chef articles between 1929 and 


In Part HI will be found similar information 
concenimg the trade of Germany the United 
Kingdom and the United States with countries 
belonging to the bloc-or 

The above fortu the roam part of the volume 
but they are preceded by general remarks con 
cemmg bloc or countnes taken as a group 
It IS emphasised that this group is transitory in 
character being due to the dcter''ination of the 
Covemments Jormng the group to keep their 
cunenry in the future as m the past on the gold 
standard, and to the exceptional postion in whch 
such countries are placed in the-face of a world 
economic system largely basrd on other monetary 
conceptions This exteptional circumstance is not 
ID Itself an organic bond of union between the 
gold countries the group would Jove its purpose 
m a world that had returned to a umrornv mone 
Uty system 

But It 1$ pointed out that there ate permanmt 
and very real economic affinities between the five 
Western countries that belong to the bloc-or 
a fairly wide standard of living a cons dtr^le 
degree of economic and partirularlv industnal 
development an extremely varied production the 
co-eiastence of an agriculture and an industry 
that extend to many branches common commer 
cial trad tions — all ^ese maVe for close economic 
rdations as is shown by a steady and continuous 
movement of exchanges between these countries 

But tto bloc-or market is not of equal impor 
tance for all the countries of the group In 1933 
exports to other countries of the group amounted 
rcspectvely to 399% for the Belgian Luxemburg 
Eiottomfc Union about 36*^ for France (exchanges 
with Protectorates and Colonies being regarded as 
tome trade), 343^*0 for Switterland 293^o for the 
NeAerlands 21.9T> for Italy and 20^% fo' Poland 
These figures show that each of the bloc-or" 
countnes finds a cons derable market in each of 
the others but the importance of their trade With 
certain other countries m particular the United 
Kingdom and Germany must not be lost sight of 

Each of the bloc-or countries finds in the 
other bloc-or" countries together with the United 
Kim-dom and Germany a market which in 19^3 
received the following proportion of their tortl 
exports Netherlands 68% Belgian Luxemborg 
Erononuc Union 6"’ 5% France (trade with the 
Colon es bein" regarded as home trade) 61 8% 
Switzerland 69S% Poland 569% Italy 45 5% 
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The general remarks al o relate to certa n ques 
t ons of commerc al pol cv to deflat on and to 
monetary d fhcu t es n the \-ar ous countr es al o 
to the effect of tl e tna ntenancc of freedom n the 
P rchasc and sate of ctirreney on comme c al 
exchanges There are also certa ob er -at ons o 
the trade of bloc-or countr es w th other 
countr es The chapter on general remark n 
express ng the vews current n the ar on 
countr es end* by stat ng that to day t thought 
des rable that repre e tat es of bloc-or countr e 
should enter on further con ersat ons on the folio 
ng I nes Such co ersat on are regarded by 
tho e who recommend them as be ng dest ned 
to make a beg nn n„ th Europe and to proceed 
n the first place between bloc-or countr es and 
the econom c system based on SterJ ng but w t) 
the ntem o J that oil er countr es should a) o be 
n\ ted to part c pate as soon as a sutlic ently co 
Crete ba s for d scu s on has been elaborated 

Those who favour such steps refu e to abando 
themsel es to the <1 a that st 11 graver catas 
fropb e» mu t be awa ted before a common means of 
safety be sought througi nternat ona! means O 
the oti er hand diey are m stru tful of ortd con 
ferences hich o v n» to tl e confus on of numerous 
confl ct ng nlerests render extended and profitable 
con er«at ons almost inipo ble and b nd tl e res 
pons b 1 ty ol Go emment too d rectly and to 
mmed ately befo e matters ha e been sat 
factor ly gone nto 

For th s rea on the> would recommend a pro 
gross ve method of essentia iy preparatory con 
versat ons free from the constra nc n po ed by 
1 m ted t me and from the nfluence of a ner ous 
and d sturb ng press and an unduly alarmed pub) 
n an atmo phere of calm and confidence 
Aspect* of Ancient Indian Economic 
Thought 

By Rao Bahadur K V Rangaswam Ayyangar 
Publ shed by the Benares H ndu Un ers ty 
Benares 

Professor K. V Rangas am Ayjangaf deser es 
to be congratulated on the excellent sere ce that 
he has rendered to the cau c of Ind an h s or cal 
and economc k ovledge by detverng thee 
lectures under the au p ces of the Man ndra 
Chandra Trust to the Benares H nda Un ers ty 
To be able to speak w t auil or ty o the conlr 
but ons of anc ent Ind a to econom c thought t s 
nece «ary to fu e a double qualficaton Tfe 
writer mu t be boll a h stor an and an econom t 
The d st ngu $l e I lecturer s not only one of our 
mo t fearncil h slot cal scholars but also a very 
able an! well read stude t of econom cs It * lo 
wonder (hat from h m wc are able to get such an 
author tal c and comprehens e e*ix>s t on of 
anc c t I d an cco lom c t! o ight 

Tl c anc ent peoples ere crcil cd w if I ttl 
knowleilge of the ecoiw n c sc e ce of Utem the 
I d ans were regarded tlenotgorat nacw 
of tic fact that the old il ndu ere of too coi 
tmplat c a turrj of mod to ll rtk of tic wgrll 
a v) M problems But t » too often forgotten 
that the most dynan c per oil of Ind an h torj 
hel mgs to tl osc goixl old t met As Pro essor 
Carlo Porrech well saJ Kami a s as great a 
product of the InJ an gen u» as the Buddha, t, en 
a cursory itinlv of th s boi k w It convince anyone 
Uat ai cient Ind a at any rate was not so toulty 


hi viou of the ph>s cal reeds a d the r sat sfac 
ns It IS remarkable to read n tl esc pages 
w nten cly pragmat c ere many of the th nkers 
those da s There seen to ha « been a work 
e eon prom se betwee the /ra r/ i nar^j a d 
» r J ttarffti tl the result that ideal sm 
a d real m ere s edded together happy and 
monou comb nat on Such an deal jet to 
found n med i a! or n moden t mes and 
V h honourable except ons tlie later day th kers 
n ide an unholy d or c bet een the t o It 
•eiks volumes for the agac ty and ynthet c 
g n us of the old K ndu that I c as able to br ng 
b ut th blend ng of apparently confl ct ng 
idcnces 

TJioue} the author a are of the danger ot 
at ng an mpres on of the ex tence of a more 
temat c expos to of econom c pr nc pies n 
aicent India tlan s ju t fied and of aurbutng 
old Ind an th nkers op n on of a modem charac 
le yet it to be feared t lat the learned Pro 
e or h mself lia fallen nto the trap Too ofte 
d -es he read too much bet een the 1 nes of the 
g of an old Ind an th nker and make h n 
W starti ng co clu os In tp te of the c 1 
t) s procedu e of h ch be consetous th 
ot onal t n b m has got the better of tl e 
onal st \\h e wc adm rc the pa r ot m and 
«i onal m that n p rc sucl a procedure t 
be h gUy deplored tl at any brand of kno ledge 
uid be depr ed of a treatmen v th ntellc t al 
athment We need not underra c tie great 
* of the anoe (s ( s ungrateful t s entn nal 
do so But to o errat; them certa nl s 
talce n p te of t)ie op n on held to ll e cot 
ty bv no less great a h lor an as tlie late Pro 
•or P T Sr n va a Ayyangar No I arm can 
done by fac ng truth bold) and confes ng t 
candour Noil ng les w 11 do as a mental 
eal 

r 

The World Depression 
By K T Shah Tie Na onal L leraiurc 
I uM sh ng Company ltd No d Ko d Cl elty 
eet \(a<fras Pr c Re 18 0 
The doctors of the pre ent-day cco om c d case 
e d ded to tw types ont that find n the 
ent cr s a tu nour of an ab ormal tvpc wh ch 
n be cured by a rad rat treatmen! and the other 
at would treat I as an organ c d sorder whch 
n cifs a complete overhauf of the ent re system 
he ^oc a! st and tl e Common st arc of the latter 
pe the L bcral and the Ra 1 cal are of the former 
Tofessor K T Sha! has been a earnest and 
a devoted tudent of t e Commim st pi lo opi y and 
e Rujs an exper menf lie is draw » lafurally to 
e thought and acton of the *10 cfs He would 
ha e Ind a and tl c w otld adopt the Rus an model 
w loleheartedly that s 1 s remedy for our econom c 

The older eco om cs s s pposeil to have f<ee i 
ha ed on the doctr nc of h ste re Tree Trade 
was the symbi 1 of t si wJry actual pract ce 
Hut we wonder Im far the pre war worlJ coulj 
)c sa f) to ha e adup ctl ll s pol c> p xcept Great 
Brian we are n t aware of any country that 
lad adnpteil tree Trade C en n the Br l si 
Pmpire except Ind a and the Crown Colon e 
wtosc econom s are gu ded by tl c Br t h Pari a 
ment t was conspeuous ty t$ absence n the 
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Dominions On the whole economic proiecuonism 
was the prevailing economic policy of a large 
majorit) of the world s countries It was not 
even the chen'hed conviction of Continental and 
American economists It is but truth to say that 
Frederick List and i\ol Adam Smith inspired 
economic policj in Europe and the Lnited States 
Soon after the \\ ar paralysed hj abnormal con 
dition England too turned her hack on her long 
established poliej to seek refuge in Protection 
Tariffs have always remained in spite of as well 
as on account of theoretical economists It is 
futile to argue as if fJiwts fasre was very mneh 
m vogue 

But the crude simplicities of the Protectionist 
doctrine do not solve the complicated prcMems 
of the present day Therefore it is that the 
nations of the world talk of a systematic planning 
of economic life But this plan iing does not come 
into conflict with the essential credo of Liberalism 
The new economic order is sought to be orgamred 
with a full insistence on hbertv as well as on 
equality No abolition of private property or of 
tndmdual mtiative is contemplated In fact the 
cOder fet of liberals alJonrd tbem'dies lo forget 
the diififi side of their cre^ only the rights side 
was given prominence J\dw it is demanded that 
the citizen should be conscious of hi$ dxtiey no 
less than of his npfilr The Isew Deal of Prcsi 
dent Roosevelt seeks to embody this spirit of 
Liberalism in action 

The cases of Italy and Germany are d ffereiW 
Though there have been Liberal thinking of even 
an advanced type m those countnes—for Mazrmi 
was an Italian and Hegel was a German— they did 
not possess any instrument worth the name for the 
execution of Liberal ideas into action England 
France and America had firmly planted m their 
soil forms of democratic government But neither 
in Italy nor in Germany was it so Naturally 
they had to yield to anvbudy who seemed to possess 
more than ordinary power of mind and of acti<^ 
who could solve tneir problems— and that too the 
apparently insoluble ones of the postwar days— 
boldly and audaciously If the Italian or the 
German Dictator had been truly statesmanlike 
they could have used thcir enormous mflnence and 
prestige for some enduring contributions to their 
country s social polity As it is there is no 
prospect of continued development in case of a 
mishap They have made no attempt to ensure a 
permanent way of the realisation of their country s 
destiny On the other hand the wisest of living 
statesmen is to be found in Turkev where 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha is spending every moment 
of hj» tune and every atom of his energy in a 
three fold way (1) in economic and serial 
advancement (2) in implanting democratic ideas 
and a keen democratic sense in the minds of the 
Turks and (J) m inculcating a cleep and ardent 
desire for pacifist internationalism To the 
rev ewer Mustapha Eemal Paslia has always 
struck as the greatest and thc< most remarfceble 
man of action of modem times It was pregnant 
with sigmficance and wisdom when Sir M Vis 
vesvaraya suggested that the lines of advance m 
India should be on those of America and of Turkey 
But then It mav be asked what is the reason 
of the present ehaos ’ Undoubtedly it L the result 
of the doetnne of self avgrandizing nationalism 
that has been the curse of modem Eurc^an social 


Practice Every war in modern European history 
can be traced to this single cause of iinUnifcrfd 
nationalism Even fo-diy the Western statesmen 
Iftve not yet learnt that their policies have been 
“»e Undoing of their civilization The warnings 
ol Dr J M Keynes and Sir Lorman Angel and 
Ine plead ngs of Sir Arthur Salter have been and 
are all cnes in the wilderness We do not see 
any prospect of an end of this international anarchy 
•t a epint of true liberal intemationlism does not 
PetTa^ the ideology of our statesmen and pel ti 
Clans 

W ah regard to India it need not be said agiui 
that only the adoption of a sincere Liberalism on 
the part of our rulers will help to solve the 
problems Otherwise we see before us clearly 
the beginning of a long and protracted struggle 
which will complicate Indo British relations to an 
enormous degree Once the political problem is 
solved the adoption of a planned economy, like 
the one so persuasively argued and so well worked 
out by one of the ablest of Indian statesmen 
Sir \l Visvesvaraya in his recent book— whidi 
has already become famous — will speedily restore 
order and bring prosperity IV e not share the 
enthusiasm of Frofessor K T Shah for the 
Russian c\ainple, nor do we think with him that 
the disease needs an orgamc treatment 

Apart from this difference of opinion between tu 
and Professor Shah we have nothing but praise 
for this book Professor Shah »s one of our most 
learned economists and naturally we are treated 
to an extremely able presentation of the nature 
and causes of and the remedies for the World 
Depression We are thanUul to Mr Shah for 
giving us the benefit of his extensive knowledge 
and useful suggestions for books like tlua have 
a part to play m the moulding of economic opinion 
m the country 

R 

Social Bod Economic Reconstruefion in 
the United States. 

Criime Feb 2S— At a time when far reaching 
measures of social and economic reconstruction 
art being advocated or applied in vanous countries 
— by ilr Lloyd George in Great Britain Mr Ben 
nett in Canada M Flandin in France to mention 
only a few of those most prominent in this con 
nection — the publication by the I L O of a report 
on President Roosevelts New Deal is parti 
cularly opportune 

In a volume issued in 1923 shortly after the 
"New Deal came into operation the Office pub 
Iished the texts of the more important Acts and 
Industrial Codes basic to President Roosevelts 
programme In the present volume Social and 
Economic Reconstruction in the United States * 
an account is given of the working out of this 
programme a knowledge of which is essoitiaf 
for the understanding both of present and of future 
developments 

The New Deal 

The mam features of the New Deal tnay broadly 
speaking be divided into two classes In the first 
'class fall those measures which while novel m 

* ^tuifier 0 rf Reports — Series B No 2 Inter 
national Labour Office Geneva 193 j Price 
$275 10, 6d (stg) 
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Amer can etperence are not ne n tie world 
as a vhole sucl as most of tl e act on uVen fo 
the rel ef of unemployme t and tor the regula 
t on of bank ng and nve tment In tl e second 
class fall those measures v.h ch are esse I ally e 
n the sense that they are among tl e first note 
vorthy exper ments n any country that part 
colar form of Go er ment n t at e a d co trol 
Here tl ree major a ms sta d out— the organ zat o 
of producers the adopt on of pos t e measures 
for re \ ng bus ness act t> and tl e del berate 
red str but on of ncome 

Orcamsatjo r op ppooucras 
A d t net on requ res to be made bet vten the 
orga zat o of agr culture and the organ zat o 
of ndo tr e In the case of agr culture n order 
to meet the s tuat on result ng from tl c dra I c 
narro ng of the orld market the Adm n stra 
t 0 had to arra ge « thcr to red e output or t 
find ne outlets S n e n the nature ^ t gs 
nev o llei could not be mpro sed a reducto 
n output as ne tile Tl reduton cotjd 
be effected bv na ural means nelud ng the ru 
of a large number of farmers or by organ zat o 
The Roo e elt Adn n strat o cho e to do t b 

organ zat o Some tl ree m 1 o farmers all 

have voluntar ly engaged n the re tr t on scheme 
and the e schemes I a e hid a eerta effect thougl 
t 8 d fficult to say I o v much Tl e c cf po t 

IS tl at for tl e first t me o so ma s e a $ a 

tl ere has been a mea u e ol organ zat on and 
regulat o n the product on ol ag cu lural com 
mod t es but the ma n problem si II has to h 
faced— hetl er tl 6 U te I States n end to Irt 
goods from ether cou tr es n larger volume 
as tn he able to export ts agr cultural product 
n exchinee or 1 «1 cr there s to he a pern a 
rent decrea e of product c e<lu pme t agr 
cult re 

The out la d ng fcitu e of tl o organ zat on of 
ndu try effected und r tl c Nev Deal was the 
attempt to sub tute some mea ure of co-operat o 
amo g producers lor the n ut ally dcstruct ve com 
pet I 0 ex st g pre ou !> The pr nc pie of 
con pet to was reta ed but tu fa r pracl ce 
w) ei) er at tl c exp"nse of labour of t! e co sumet 
or of r -al prod cers ere to l>c exdulcd At 
tie e <1 of t 0 years lie Nato al 1 dustral 
keco cry Act s to exp re but ts es ent al d arac 
Iff I cs~s me nr3 re oS se]S go ernmenS a 
nlutry per 8 of co-operal on among pro 
ducers u) 1 r Go e nn ent control and the estabi 1 
n ent of u fo n cond t ons of labour — seem I kcl 
to rema 

R SSL or nv«i ts Act t> 

Ti c re val of b ne s tl rougf ncreased buy 
ng ad 1 J er pr ces ha been pursued by a 
saret) of mea u es de aluat o of tie d liar 
a lit n of 1 er t the n it etan has Govern 
ent l >a s t pr lu er etc an l pan ular 
Cm en n t l^an expe It re o pull c works 
Tl e re ts of tl s exna n t pol ev can ot al 
PTC ent t«r guacrtl \S 1e I certa n that 
creased Go ernmo t expeixl e has st mulatcd 
fu ness act t) t s n p< s I e t say lo far 
bu ness ct nf la e has tieen mpa ral I j tie new 
» s en f GosernmenI nier e t on ocunomc 
na fee fie ex cnce f a onhalanced budget and 
Uncerun y a i wlul nay be the next step 


RtPISrSlPt-T 0\ OF I CO E 
Tic th fd major a m of the \e Deal— re 

trbuto of enmc— do ely bound up \ U 
c otter t 0 — D fan za u of p od ct o a d re 
al of bu e act ty One ol the cl et objects 
If e orga zat o ot the d Te e t dustr cs a d 
agr cul ure s to crea c the come of age 

an ers and of farn er so as to re nforc a d 
anta the ol me of bu g It ma t u be 
d Mat throu lout tic I ole of tie Ne Deal 
ere r ns th s CO cep o of a red tr but on of 
c nat o al co tie as a st mulu to rexo ery and 
oo struct o Pres dent Roo e dt i as expre ed 
as folio s — 

I bflee that e arc at tie tl re I n d of a 
ndamental cha e o r cco on e t oo ! t I 
fee tfat the urc e are g g to t nk 

s about tf c producer and n o e about tl e con 
ncr Do 1 at e mv t e i eal i o 

r a I ng ecn on c order ca nru make t 
dure for long nie s e ca br g about a 
er n ere eeju table d tr bu o of t c at nal 

It s too ear! to sa ho tar t! e e Tort to cf a gc 

c d str but on of n n e I as succecdc f Ti e re 

u ton of hours and ea e age rates u der 
e Codes I a c bee a con pa ed hy a 5 per 
t ncrca e total payroll Sdn te ly the 
al value of t pa le s tl a t appear 
ng to lie r e n t co t of f ng Ne crtic 
s figures slo that Me first y ar of lie Ne 

cal tie real earn ngs o age-earners as a whole 
rea ed by so ne Od per cent 
The guest on of trade urn organ zat n s 
ndamental to I c uccess of t e n e nc t to 
xl str bute neon e s nee o pcrmanc t cl a ge n 
e d Str but ol ncomc n fa our age 
ar ers can be co o dated oiler e t an ly 
ga zat o o U e r part 

Cosaes ox 

Tlrnuglout ts Report the am of the OITcc 
as bee to h w how the t oo e dt ad n n tra 
n lets tackled pracl ce vhat Profes or U es! y 
f tehell I a cal efl tl bxs c c o on c problcn 
at no con ro t ma k d— tl e prohlem oi 

de elop ng an econom c organ zat on ti at II 

nab c the c re of a moder slate to buy fron 
e an tl er 1 at mod r ndu tr al me 1 ods 
ah e the to produce 

Tie ans er wf c tie Dnlcf ^ta cs g es to 
h s prob em the work ng nuj of {} t Sc Dc-jJ 
it be of er ou c n crjuence to t( c re t of ti c 
orld Decau e of ll e mporta e of the Un ted 
States o the o Id econom c system a rev val of 

but e s that cou try s essent al to corfd 

eCo ery Furll er l exper ence w 11 nece sar ly 
nfluence Me acton of other countr es Most 
mpnrtant of ail tie ou come of the Nev Deaf 
nore tha any otl er nglc fa tor s 1 ke1y to 
dec de I w (ar at al co rol of eco om c end 
ons can he recon leil l! cn at onal eeonom c 
relat on h p 

\k tl regard to t e futu e of tl e New Deal tl e 
I rv rt uggests Mat the nu or 1 e of de clopme t 
eems 1 kely t be a frontal at ack ujwn eco om 
n eeur ty 

Industrial Relations 

The Internal onal LaN ur OfTce s publ 1 ng a 
ser es of stud es on n lu tr al relat ons n var ou 
types of undertak g Tl e f r t l ml cs co ered a 
number ol well known turopcan ui dTlak ngs— 
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The Bata Boot and Shoe Factory the Fiat Motor 
Works the London Traffic Combine etc In a 
volume ju't issued’, the third of the senes the 
'Cope of the studies has been extended to North 
Amenca and an account >s gnen of indnstnal 
relations in a cotton mil! in Salem USA \nth 
a capital of $6 000 000 and emploMng about 1,300 
u orkers and on the Canad an N ational Railway 
system which operates some 23 000 miles of rail 
road and employs over 70000 men 
Wages and Working Conditions on the 
Canadian National Railways 
W ages and conditions arc generally regulated 
on the Canad an National as on all Canadian 
railways by nat onal collcctiye agreements between 
the railways and the unions Separate agreements 
are concluded for various categories of staff and 
these are by mutual agreement revised from time 

Sciticment of Gncfancfs — Complaints oi em 
ployees may be referred, through a series oi d strict 
and diri'ionat authorities up to the general super 
mtendent and if necessary the general manager 
If no settlement ts obtained the case is reierred 
according to the category concerned to one or 
other of two appeal boards— the Canadian Railway 
Boards of Adjustment composed of an e<yuai 
number of represenUtises of the management and 
of the employees or in the case of shop crafts 
emploxees to a Joint Sub-Committee on wages 
and working conditions 

If agreement cannot be reached by direct negotia- 
tion a Board of Conciliation composed of repre 
sentatives of both parties under an independent 
chairman may be appointed under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act In the case of indns 
tries of public interest the Act pros ides that in 
the eyent of a Conciliation Board being appointed. 
It shall be illegal to declare a 'tnke or lockout 
until the Board has dealt with the dispute 

The Jetiii Co opcratt e Plan — The most distinc 
tive feature of indnstnal relations on ^e Canadian 
National Railways is the so-called Joim Co 
operatise Plan 

The moyement to establish some form of co- 
operation between the management and the men 
arose in 1923 from a desire on the part of the 
craft unions to arrest or at least to discourage 
the spread of the bonus method of payment which 
prevailed on certain lines of the system and which 
It was proposed to extend to other bnes The 
Joint Co-operaliye Plan was first introduced in 
the railway workshops Under the Plan adopted 
in 1927 jomt co-operatiye committees are appointed 
m workshops and at repair points There are 
three grades of joint committees — the sho^ com 
mittees the regional committees and system 
committees The shops committees meet once or 
twice a month according to their importance The 
regional committees meet once a year The chair 
man of a regional or 'ystem committee may call 
an additional meeting at any time 

The recommendations of the committees deal 
with the adyancement of the industry the welfare 


* Studus on tndislTial Relation] 
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of the yyorkers and the betterment of the ralwayj 
service to the public 

The average number of suggestions offered at 
meetings of the co-operafiie committees has been 
over 2000 per year of yyhich over 80 per cent, 
hayc been accepted The suggestions put forward 
chiefly by employees have coyered a wide var-ety 
of subjects «nch as apprenhee instruction increa'e 
HI staff promotions condition of shops eqa-p- 
meat maintenance standardization etc. 


The existence of the co-operatiye plan as appled 
Oft the Canadian National Railways provides a 
systematic channel for co-operation and ensures 
that eadi suggestion shall be giyen adequate con 
sideration The individual worker takes his SLg 
gestions readily to his union representatiye on 
the eo-operation committee or they may be first 
brought forward and giyen preliminary consider! 
lion at a meeting of the trade union branch. 
Amoug the material benefits of the plan are im 
proyed work'hop conditions and higher earnings 
As a consequence of the benefits received, the 
Company was able to introduce in 19'’8 the system 
of one weeks holiday with, pay each year for 
workers wnth two or more years service Stabili 
zation of employment, especially m the rnaintenance 
branches, is considered one of the roost injpo^nt 
steps m the programme of the co-operative plw 

In 1930 the principles of the plan were e.xtended 
by the establishment of similar joint committees 
to the permanent way department, which employs 
over 20000 raea. All of these employees are now 
covered by the plan which, in the view of the 
Railway has teen an unqualified success 

Hoursond Hope/— The 8-hour day ismowra 
tion During the depression hours of work have 
been reduced wherew prarticable in 
to disiius'ing suff Ney^nheless the depwssim 
has been so seyere 
have had to be hid off the nmW of 
fell from 91000 in 1931 to 70 000 m 19^ 
genera! wages haye fallen ten per cent since the 
depression began 

Penawnr-An Act of 1929 set up a system of 
non-cont^^uto^y pensions The ^ge is 

fixed at 65 The pension is calculated at the rate 
of 1 per cent for each year of service on the 
higliest average rate of pay for any ten conswutive 
years the m mmum pension being 25 dollars a 
month 

etp^eeufieethif — During the depression it was 
fou^ that apprentices who had completed their 
tra nmg on the railways could not be taken into 
the servKC A sub-coromittee appointed under the 
Joint Co-operative Plan recommended that the 
ratio of apprentices to mechanics should be oiw 
to ten and that new apprentices should be started 
on this basis Subsequently a general plan oirt 
lining the number of apprentices that could be 
employed in each district yvas drawn up and 
approved by the management The training of 
apprentices is centralised at twenty points 


Vedieof pTomina/ion — All new emplovees must 
pass a medical examination DTiyers firemen 
conductors and brakesmen are medically examined 
every three "years to the age of fifty every two 
years from fifty to sixty five and every year 
thereafter if their employment is extended. 

Pirsf 4id—In 1930 the first first aid instruction 
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and emergency ho ptal car livas put mto serrce 
In add t on to a lecture room t conta ns a m n a 
ture hosp tal w Ih an operat ng table and other 
appl ances It u fitted v. th a spec al storage 


oattety to ensure the best o{ 1 ght np under any 
cumsiances The c cars ha e rendered erce! 
t serv le both for n truci onai purpo es and 
emergency hosptals 



Books in Brief 

Short Reviews of Recent Books 


Some Aspects of the Indian ProVem 
Be tig the Inaugural Massey Lecture By Lord 
Ir\\ n Oxford Mn vers ty Press l2a-lS2 Um ei 
s tv Avenue Toronto Free 50 cents 
rev, V ceroj s ha e commanded the respect ol 
the Ind an ntcll gent a as Lord Irw n has done 
Hs perod of ofTee m Ind a sj-ichronsed wth 
anx ou and st rr ng t met n the h story of ih s 
country It must granted n alt fa roess that 
n sp te o! the great dffculies o» hs p<n(on 
he attempted to r eet the w hes ot the Ind an 
people In {act he as respons hk for the greatest 
deciarat 0 of Bri h pol cy towards Ind a afte 
the Deelaraton of August 191? So one expect 
to find a fa r treatment of the [nd an problem a 
h» hands No one wll feet that Lord Irw n 
lUs not ju t fied tie expectat on hie deal 
w tl so ne a pccts of the Ind an probfen n th 
\ ncent \Ia se> Lecture no v offered to the pubt c 
in ^e form o! a booklet ^ 

lord Irvn poke n \prl 193 The early 
enthu asm for the deaf of Fedtrat on-cum Dom 

0 Stat s had then Ixe slo ly cooing down 
Tl e carl cr mentors of the Pr ncety Order mad 
an alrnost unpardunab e retreat thu allow ng rc 
act onary elen c ts n tliat fratern y the upper 
hand Tic re uU has been an awful mangt nc 
of tl e cl er 1 e V deal of Ind an statesmen Th 
present Co ernm nt of Ind a D 11 seeks to sub 
ord nate the older d al ol Dom n on Status to tl c 

ewer deal \ er ly ih» Ft H n \ S Sr a a 
Sastr as aim t nr phci c n 1 s app elen o 
at the I tst Kounl Table Conic e ce t elf Lori 
Irw n sad tl at tie fate of Pedefato i ! c 
fern al If si si I I x •ot fi si o cla rf ha 
een e<l at t » tn ha K « certa nly n the balance 
({talcs ours 1 T il o e Pr nee bo are ncl ed 
to regard tie Br I 1 Ind an pol t c an as tak nc 
an w luh pc n t c ew ol the r att tude towar 1 
Ur t h Ind an amb to wC commend the e I ne 

01 llie ex \ cerov wine t me the dea began 
to take root an I e en pro ted 

l/i d Irwt ha R e expres o to a s aiemrnt 
llat Ue qu to whether there s at pre ent 
n Ini a u 1 si dar y of ve t ment such funda 
mental u ty fan as breeds w I ngness n tl e 
ta t resort t fc nl daal eta s nr eon mural 
alvanta e for tic common Rood the answer mu t 
rrgretfu v but not the less clearly be n the 
ncRat e It s pa nful almo t a WTCnch of the 
heart to a sent to the es ent al truth ol th s propo 
s t on Com ng as t does from Lord Irw n to 
whose cred t stand some of the noblest a'-peali for 
eomrmrul harmony in th s land we hart no doubt 


t t bears truth of no ord nary type Cut t s 
n ortunate that the Bf t sh rulers of the c untry 
e done 1 Itlc or noth ng to repre s commu a! 
dene es some will e cn go tl e 1 ngll of 
r but ng to the Anglo Ind a adm n trator a 
d n tl esc d ssens ons And then Lord In n 
not thought t fit to present another ; dc of 
e ca e Whle t true that there s not a 
ge or a magnan mous de re on the part of tl e 
rous communtes to saerfee the r self! 1 
eicst> for the common good t s equally true 
bat thev do not ■ant the don ance of tl e 
I r t $1 Mr J nnah tl e leader o the Mo lem 
mmunal ts and Dr \n bedkar the leader of t e 
epressed Clas es are rot Use ere n the r 
demnat on of the Anglo Ind an au ocracy than 
ahatma Gandh or the Ri Ho V S Sr a a 
astr So v.e feel that Lord In n 1 as been un 
t to us n ot p e ent ng t!u» s de of t! e 
da pol t cal sh eld to tl e Canad an 
Otherwise tbs lec ure s a fa r repre enta o 
I the itunysded na ure ot tie Ini an psllcal 
oblem It s ell worth a tudj as i s a 
are expos t on from an autho tat e ource 
\ \ R 


The Coming of Karuna 
By R C Shaha Messrs John Murrav \lbe 
irle Street Lo don W Rr cc Zs 61 
Mr Shahan s well known to stuleit of Iml 
\gl an 1 terature Here a e son e mu ncs of I s 
top es 1 teran and pi lo opl cal They are 
■» reprw^entat e ol a n nd el cr ed n I tera 
ure and p5 lo ophj If anybixly nut cf I c c 
fr Shahan I s certa nly wt on the ground of 
ack of kxm ng 

Mr Shahan s truly a ch^d of U c age He is 
utl of the present-day craze or gen u — wh che er 
ou Ike— for syn hes 5 Of cour e tic fu ure 
historian of the vsorlds thought w 11 g e a lum 
OUS page to th s great contr but on of the eariv 
went eth cert ry to human tho ht The reconc 
la! on of reaso and n in t the rappro lirn en 
f the apparently confl ct g c'ouls of tl ougl t— 
relgous as well as ph lo opl cal— an 1 the des re 
to separate tie wheat from tie chaff— all th e 
tendei aes cf modem 1 terary and ph lo opl cal 
mud find ample d play n thee essays of 
Mr Shahan Ph j s a book that deserves h fill 
CTOunendai on botl f r ti thought and ts style 
wh ch abounds n a 1 terary atmosphere though 
h gh flown at t tres 
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Trifling with War 

By Raj De^\ltt Herring Meador Pubitsliing 
Company Boston 1954 Crown 8\o pp 379 
In this sumptuous snlume oC some four hundred 
pages Mr Herring deals with a subject of fasciriat 
ing interest Hundreds of boohs base been written 
on the Great %\ar by diplomats retired Generals 
journalists and novelists Numerous tomes of 
Slate Papers are being leisurely released by the 
chancellanes of belligerent and non-combatant 
States indicating some of the intricate points Ctm 
netted with the origins course and eulminalion 
of the 1914-1918 armagtddon Incense was burned 
and is siiU being burned at the altar oi the Muses 
and much prejudice and propaganda were the net 
result of two decades of authorship in Tanous 
countries for -or against one particular person or 
policy m relation to the fortunes of those lour 
fateful vears The stage aUo was adorned with 
such wonderfifl displays as 7onriieyi End and 
■ill Quut on thf U tsiern Ero«f emanating from 
Ercbi'id and Germany respectively 
But 50 far no unbiassed and sincerely passionate 
account of the realities of the Great ^Var has beim 
pi-Wtslved 1/f ^{ornng deserves the thanlss of 
the reading public for the interesting and plain 
narrative he has adopted (o unravel with almost 
child hhe nanity the real significance of the Great 
Mar as understood by those who experienced n 
in the front line of battle He has no programme 
to plead He has no 'cause to defend He n 
utterly immune from personal vanity In farl 
Mr Herrings task has been that of a diarist wt>o 
notes down things in his pocl et book a> they occur 
to him during his duly routine Though not a 
trained artist Mr Herring has given us a naira 
live containing some purple patches of endunng 
interest 

Hardly in his teens the ainhor of ihis enter 
taming book has been drafted into the Provisional 
Battalion of the American Expeditionary Force 
which was dispatched to the Nvcstcm Front m 
September 1917 to bring victory to the Allied and 
Associated Powers Afr Herring has not ev«» 
properly left College when he was thus suddenly 
called upon to enter into an unWiiovvii adventure 
in the cause of making the world sale for dcnvo 
cracy Iff Iferrmg succesaivcly details bis 
amateur experiences in the American barracks 
prior to his departure to France la England his 
observations on the dismal outlook prevailing m 
the latter tountrv after the disastrous er^gements 
on the Somme and at A erdun his first impressions 
on French life and activity during the darkest 
hour ever experienced by France the strenuous 
experiences he had before he could graduate from 
the training camp to the front trenches the tr^c 
dies of trench warfare the social and sex re 
actions of the Occupation Armv when occupying 
the Rhineland and the final impressions of a froiU 
line soldier after fourteen months of gruellmg 
experience in the cauldron of war This plain 
narrative as I have already stated is only oeca 
s cinally relieved b\ pithy and poignant coinments 
upon the course of events which came across his 
way No foil mnrteut no philosophical specula 
tion this Trifi ng v.tfh U or is 
I would have contented mvself with this boofc rf 
only for the ep grammatic vehemence of the nam 
tve which it contains 1 give below a few selec 


fions lor the benefit of the reader to form ! 
twn opinion of the book which is offered to the 
puUic bjr Xfr Herring ‘'Tfie Jelfovv who js 
fte soldier and animat the less he is a man" (p i 
9j) It 15 bard to conceive of a Oinstian war 
(p 95 ) If patriotism and allegiance to a cause 
could be saved by sundry plates of beans and the 
^ings. It behoved our trusty Uncle to corner the 
Boston market (p 102) The surgeons venenal 
reports showed ours to be the cleanest Company 
at Bergonville a decent commendation lacking m 
heroics (p 126) “No God damn German ever 
take me ainc (p 144) The truth of it (i-e, 
front lute warfare) is most of us were just about 
scared mto fits (p 156) Desecration had come 
to the altar Useif (p 164) Quibbfmg war 
knows no sacredness of contracts Scraps oi paper 
shnvel in the heat of the cannon s mouth {p lla) ' 
Commenting on the workings oi the ar Offices 
and the funerals in the field of battle Mr Herring 
says that to prey on dull strength of simple brutes 
IS cowardice and vicious sin (p 181) Kithog 
and maiming counting twsct dead and aJiie is 
the business of vi’ar (p 215) 

I have quoted enough to give the reader an 
idea of whaV a t*ch fare is there for him m this 
book of Mr Herrmg Without being pedantic 
It IS instructive witliout being heavy it is relevant 
without being argumentative it is provoking An 
altogether absorbing book 

tsvxa SyvDsRAar 


Economic and Social Aepeefs of Crimo 
in Indio 

By B S Haikerwal Messrs George Allen 
i Unwin Ltd Museum Street. London Price 
lOi 

The science of Indian criminology vs yet in its 
primitive stage The study of the psyebologv and 
reiofmaiion of crime and criminal treatment is not 
yet seriously made It needs no saying that India 
has made no contribution to general tnminologvcal 
thought 

Social and economic condt'ons and custom are 
tbe tluet causes oi crime in India These are dealt 
with in three chapters The part plaved by the 
Pamhayats in olden days m checking crime and 
the need for its restoration form the subject of a 
chapter Net another 'peaks of crime And the 
Court Cnromals are clasiified the crimmal tribes 
and tlieir settlements are then described The last 
two chapters relate to the jail and the reformatory 
— the deterrent arid the curative It is thus seen 
that within 234 pages oi pritty bold type Dr Hai 
i-erwal lias taken us through the entire field of 
Indian crime 

Dr Haikerwals book is more descriptiv-e than 
entcal and constructive These qualities are 
certainlv not absent there is of course a certavn 
amoont of suggestive criticism But if cannot be 
claimed that it is m the nature of a great contribu 
tKW to Indian criminology But Dr Radha Kama' 
Mnkherji points out m the Foreword this is 
pioneer work on the subject and skirts a fie'd 
which is almost uncharted in India It is tm 
doubtedly a valuable introduction to this great 
and pressing problem AVe hope that this attempt 
IS an earnest of "more and valuable contributions 
m the untrodden field of Ind an criminology” 

P ” 
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Eminent Americans 
By J T Sunderland Publ ed by R Chattcrj 
120-2 Upper C rcular Road Calcutta Free 
Rs 3 

F fieei d St gu I cd Awer cans arc del neated 
to us bv the wellknovn Dr J T Sunderland 
Ralph ^\ aldo Emerson the re el the ca e ma 
n modern clothes the fine product of Greek 
and Ind an pi losophy James Russell Lovell the 
poet-cr t c H \\ Lo glellov, the poet of the 
people and 01 er W endell Holmes of the famou 
Brcaklast ser es — these men of letters are tepre 
sc ted n th s select o Abraham L ncotn W 11 am 

I lojd Garr so and Thomas Pa ne the three great 
apo ties of 1 berty are stud ed u th Dr Chann ng 
a d the less kno n Dr Charles Dole the re! g ous 
preachers Horace Greeley \menca s greate t 
journal si and Dr Charles \\ 11 am El ot the 
d I ngu bed Pres dent of the Har\ ard Un ers t> 
Tl ree women too arc ncluded— Mrs Jul a Ward 
Ho e Mrs Luej Stone and Mss Alee Stone 
Black ell It s an mpress ve and nsp r ng 1 st 
and e cryone of tl em $ of sucl an ntH ectual 
and moral cal bre that any conntiy v» 11 he proud 
to Q n them Dr ‘?underhnds bool enables us 
to come nto toucl v th some of the rarest figure 
of the Un ted States of Amer ca who ha e contr 
buted to th» bu Id ng up of the cultural and soc al 
fabr c of that great nat on 

V\ e are afra d too much has been attempted 
bv the vr ter th s book For a proper m der 
stand ng and anprec at on of eacl of the e per ona 

I I 5 a book onh 5 s ae s a de deratum h $ r> 
wonder then tlat tlcse books smack more » 
journal stn tha of 1 terature It seems to u lha 
ths book has ot been write wth a vew t 
effect c nterpretato Men of a mature n n 
w 11 find I ttle or ih g to prom th m I ere We 
heart 1> w I ll at a book of n ore substan al mer 

e e at tic r k of erna d g to a far bgcer 
8 te 1 id liee Ic take for t re<ju res tlw 
I ghc t I iwarv ge u to eon pre n a hn t 
pace great tl ng ali> t g cat men and women 
Tl at 1 0 e er $ t to he As ntroduci on to 
son e of tl c ten e t per onal t es of the Ke 
Worll tl book w ll bo fou d useful 

R \ \ 

The Lite and Speeches ol Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey 

Gy H I Ka 3(<s rs IJ R Tarapore ala 
A ‘vin Ifomi ) Rad Tort Bon hay 
Of the i em net f puM c men of ih s countrs 
Slut catTic W t le fnref « t n the »att> decade 
of ll 1 century h r \ jhal bis Damolar Thacker 
cv \ n t am> ng tl e least The per nd of h 
p< 1 1 cal 1 fe saw the emergence and d m nance of 
V nw of tl e be t CO inict e la ents o pol i eat 
In 1 a \s r M \ s es ara a 1 as ell sa d 
h » I- re orrl to t! s fv>ok As a e n tm t « 
t nker an<l « tker an ! as a dar ng organ ser 
f \ laMis TKickfr c) mu l lic reckoned as 
>re of ll e ( gee t Iml arts of 1 s t me 
Tl e T fe a d rk of a hu nessman po! i c an 
ha e a s-atue all the r own lo leans ha e a 
irfKiencv lo U extreme n ll e r demands aM 
eran es Bu ne men are on the oiler band 
I kelv l be more con ers-at e than I beral n the r 
m. look and a p rat ons If one can sueccssfullr 
t imb e the qual I es of a bu nessman and a 
pel t c an. that r tf c worker is bound to w eld a 
most benefifert nPuenee on the soc al and rconom C 
f ft of the eotmfrr ‘toch a rare combinat on is 


c hero of ths bulky volume When lie acts 
of such a man are expounded to tl e publ c by 
academ c econom st of tl e al It and kno ledge 
Professor H L Ka e a e certa to have 
ore us an extremelv alu ble h ograp > Tie 
nom c deas and deals of r \ tl a da may 
may be r ghtly tl oucht not 1 ol I u at p e ent 
as Profe or Ka po nt out one p lee 
many of the eco om c problem to t c solui on 
I A he devoted I s g eat po er s I rema n 
ol ed sho ng ho I e ral n portanl 

r ters the pro res of the country ha n and 
h w the er es ot our merchant pr ccs and ndus 
al sts ha e bee often er es n tl c w Uerne 
at the speeches of ^ r \ ilialdas tic more 
porunt ones of hcl are g cn tic econd 
t of th s book be r read ng e en at tl s I ta ce 
t me w th gr al profit 

Sr V thaldas as a s rvant o( h peojlc n 
any capac t es On ll e Mun pal Orporat on 
Bombay on the Pro nc al I eg lai c Couna! 
the Imper al Leg lat e Count I as a ba ktr 

d fitianc er as an ndu tr al t and as a pi a 

op t he ha left b s foot pr nt o the sand 
t me \s a po! t c in in quote aga n < r \f 
scs-araya he ou J n cu rent plraeylopy 
reckoned a L t ral as a Lu ne sman he as 
progress e w h a firm era p of current ndus 
at and financ at problen s n ic al matters 
was f t may be s pot a refomer omc lat 
ead of tVrt- t mes ten peran ml and bj 

e 1 fe the career of S r \ 1 alda Tha kersey 
as a too 1 beral m n aet o Pr or 

K.s]i has endea cured (o portray tefore u 

n pat! et cally teat te fit nay ded 
sonal ty Ce ond do bi tl s bonk appeal 
the student of 1 d a affa rs no le lha tn the 
1 1 c an a 1 the nd tr al t f r ^ r \ tlia las 
s n many re pc t a n od 1 of Ivat a puM e 
rler ougft lo be 

T om nor pom The pell ne nt p per panes 
•ncrally var es Bu I al ay eful to luive 
certa n standard el spell ng hcl e f How 
ry <? sefy In tl K. k ne p per mmes 
e spell a var edi as p be S r M \ s es 
a as lakes the leal n th \nl tlen t a 
take comnonl) made tlat the late lin enled 
nt of Madras Mr \ Kr h a an kyyar 

as a Kn gl t h was r I 1 11 ll c e 1 of 1 s I fe 

course t as a f eg nc co clu n tl lie 

uld lave been male r> c tic Nc ^ car 

{onours llat folio ed I $ deal! a few da s laler 

X \ r 

Tha Progress ot Rur&l Welfare m India 
By C P 'Jl cklanl Tic Oxforl L ers i 
P e s lot Box K 31 Bombay I r ce As 8 
Mr Su khnd re e s the work of ru al rc 
nstriKto earr d n dur g the year 1934 by 
e fnd an \ I age W elfare A soc at on Tl e 
\ssocatoi wc are glad to note have Uen dong 
eful and -a lallc work for our laces Bui 
hie we d r t wa t to he capt u vre rccrtl 
lot t evokes not mueh enthu asm n us The 
lest tut n of Ind an ages cann i be r » ted out 
unle s a V goTou 1> dynam c mo ement s erg neer 
ed and to tered bv tie lo ng care of d volnl 
serv ce In ths corned on we would ape^al lo 
the Irdan \ llage Welfare Asocatoo to join 
fca^ds w th Mahatma Gardh the one man n Ird a 
who » capable of organ j g and exed.trg con 
stnict »e work of the best k nd if that happens 
we art sure ot a speedy recovery of our viUagti 
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PLANNED ECONOMY FOR INDIA 

By SIR M. VISVESVARAYA 


book is, perhaps, the first systematic exposition vvc have 
of the Indian economic problem in all its varied aspects, 
based on unassailable facts and remarkable for the powerful and 
passionate plea it puts forth for organizing India in the economic 
field on a thought-out cohesive plan. Crammed with facts, some 
absolutely exact and others closely estimated, the book is bound 
to make an irresistible appeal to all well-wishers of the country. 
The comparative study of nations and the “ look on this picture 
and on that " aspect presented is an original feature of the 
Volume. The main aim is to induce the Government and the 
people to work for doubling the country’s income in ten years, 
and the adoption of a Ten-Year Plan for the purpose. The book 
lays down the incontrovertible dictum that the true path to the 
Country’s economic advance hes, not in isolated attempts at 
reform or in detached schemes taken up at random, but m the 
adoption and systematic prosecution of a comprehensive country- 
wide plan and programme. Timely to a degree, coming so soon j 
after the issue of the Joint ParJjamentary Select Committee ; 
Report on the Indian Reforms, it is destined to attract wide 
attention in this country and outside of it by its critical analysis, 
its broad outlook and its eminently constructive character. 
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Economic Implications of Separation of Burma. 

By Dr. Lanka Sundaram M.A , Ph D (London). 

DiifcJor, Indian In*fil«t« •/ Iii(ernflhoNflI affairs 


Tlie separation of Burma from India is 
now a 'latled fact n%en before this article 
ROCS into print, the British Goternment 
would lia\e obtaincrl Pirliamcntary sanc- 
tion for the India Bill and placc<l it ficfon. 
Uis Majti=tv for his RoN-a\ significance The 
di'menilKrmcnt of India would thus he com- 
pleted. in so far as IcgRhtue sanction for 
swell a proceilure is concerned The separa- 
tion of Burma is of Mtal economic and ixdi- 
tical imixinancc to our countr> Below, a 
dctailetl examination ot the mo'i mijionani 
Ilf llie economic con«ct]uenccs of the scjiara- 
tion would be renewed largcl) on the basts 
of the authoriiatiie nntcrial coll'^eij bv nio 
during m> 'ojowm m Burma 
One or two prelmiinar) words are nece» 
sarj to miprtss upon the public of India that 
the separation of Burnn is wanteil neither 
h) the lUimians nor b% the Indians on either 
•■iilc of tlif Bai Ilf Bengal JCotwith 
'landing Uk homc-nili. ai{itati'»n which 
attamnl con'iilerahlc moiiKmum i » 1*^17 
eviri Isnnwn tij''* ol aniaihtc opmii'.i 
in tla land of Brahma i\ turn solidh 
rangotl .agaiO't <cpnr3{ioii ilmiht 

jcinic' not cntinU di'mlcrc'te I Imi 
Miccwlcxl 111 qnccrnig the pitch and in 
cnalmg aVne '•xmUatirc of a vnwe- 

nunt in faioiir of sqiantion in that cmtnirs 
If wc adiqit certain knov n criteria wliiOi 
mtisf perfori-c retain tiiiir \nhdit\. u tnaa 
rot I)c dithculi for u-* to dcnion«tratc tlu 
joint that '01X1131100 fs an imwantnl thinj; 
to the Biimian' thmuclvc' The Butman 
flereral rieclion three \cars ago, which wa' 
cortextetl nn the sejvaratinn ^kTShs fedcra 
t»in ix'ue emj'haticalli rqui'liatcif the o>cr- 
turr* ot certain inlere'tnl polmcians €>f th" 
•qurumni't group in tkat emirtrv \s a 
nsatter v’ fact, t!'e majoriiN oi t!ie I.i-gidatiae 
O Ufcil in Bunu-a to^taa ts vu, •.q«arilion«'t 


n character If another index is necc'sara 
to dcmonstrati. the vaiidiia oi tin proposi- 
tion, It i< if we rcinnnlx:r that the 

orcsent Pre«ident of ilu Burma Lcgidatm 
'.ouncil, 17 Chit fflamg. tlie arch-pricst of 
ederatton lus s'lccecdcd m lus augu't po'i 
(tn after defeating tJie 'iparatipni.'j proup 
a oacrwlKlniing niajont\ \t least one 
t the present Mini'ti.rs of tlu Bumn 
I almict. Dr Ba Ma w at anj rate a con 
iiiceil fedcrationi't and Itas puin support 
n the Council tn tlu Chit Illaing parts 

XcciUc's It I' tn mention tint Uv emin 
mhan comnnmits in Burm't cmplnucalh 
pjsO'ed to separation N’or for that matter 
re Bntish mdu'trial and economic interest' 
\ that cotimrs julnldin oser the presen* 

■ ttletl (act of Bumnii 'rjnrittnn Psen 
loiigh thes havi. at ntu iimi* pism iheir 
lorai and matsrtal Mipjwin to the «qiara- 
lonist' tins ars now d(-tmite!\ rtgreiting 
I lei'iirr ami wlun 1 was in lint cou'^irs 
u the ti.iu win 1 the Jo’nt ''elect Cnmum- 
i< s rej«in wa- puhhdied 1 ha 1 anipk 
I \jdence fiet'ir^ uu to come to the condusion 
that It it I' at ill ]«.--.ilili to lias thes would 
Pa' c the 'iiiiii- ■ nni’uauietl for an mde- 
Trt\v psf -sf 'I . ’ StlaiaWs ihi V.anaiaa 
Oianlw'T <•! 1.1 ii.icri.e lua- carl, this star 
-oiuht ill "fiiccs ol 1 fird Derli, m 

filer to 1 uj-ri. > upon tin Kotiu <,<.scm 
oarmt ll for the drnpjinin of tin. 

qnration ijui'tio-i \Mntisirnni lx. th. 
n'l nt dT'gnintfeil fate of all iir« iii Bi mu. 
tj aratmn x-sau-. an orduned fait in<l wouhl 
asi tin r"\'-'ari legal vn clans n ilu 
i.iir't 'if tlu next few week' and tm 
l,iHhtClJ’) lluolsi- (Jfl'ttoil- of Vital I U[.in- 
liC In the lu’iin '*at"!iii of j).- iroaomic 
tid jxdmcal fa'-r o* l-nh tlu ct•tlnt^ 1 e^ 

casncrmetl 

r 
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The Indian case m Burma is easih re 
counted Half a cetiturj ago after three 
blood) Burman wars and the defeat of the 
armies of Malia Bandoola aird Thehaw , 
to^^ards achieving which Indian men and 
monej have been expended tn a liberal 
measure, Burma was brought into the 
adimm-trative frameworV. of India The 
second session of the Indian National Con 
gress in 1886 emphaticall) protested against 
such a coalescence of these two admin stn 
tne units, m which the balance of economic 
advantage la> entirelv with this newly 
acquired terntorv Indeed national opinion 
at the time ot the mcorp nation of Burma 
into Indian politv was more anxious to have* 
the small mtrcies of the abandonment of 
costlv expeditions chargeable to the Indian 
revenues than acquire new obligations new 
probkiiis and new territones bldl (he 
Gods at Calcutta at that time loave felt it 
convenient if onlv to place British liiiDcrial 
ism m Bufma on a secure footing to push 
the plans with meticulous thoroughness 
Ever since this political and militarv inci 
dent the warp and wcof of the Indo 
Burman pcoi uiuic and snciuVgical stnivturc 
lias been reinforced b\ the cohesive starch of 
mutual sentiment and unJersiandmg b« tween 
the respective people concerned 
Even though Indc Burman raiial and 
economic contacts go back into the ihii) 
vestiges of the jiast it is onlv during the 
past iislf a centurv that the lutcgratioii of 
Indo Burnnn co operative enterpn e m that 
countr) has been griduallv achieved To 
dav there arc ten hkhs ol Indian nationals 
resident in Burma 'Ihat i to sav one m 
ten of the population of Burma is an Indian 
The vast proportion of the “Upenor adtinnis 
tratne services are manned b\ the Indian 
cominunitv The entire citv of Kangooi 
«as up h{ ffie capifaf tficl enfeqinse 

of Indian merchant- and traders \lmost 
the whole of the internal trade of the countrv 
i' financed and earned on bv Indian finan 
ciers and peltv merchams The Ch"ttis of 
South India have invested some eighlj 
creres of nipees and re discharging die 
functions of some sort of an agnciiltuKil 
land mortgage hank which is non exjstent m 
that country to dav Some «ix lakhs tif 
Indian labourers are suppl>ing grut to tlie 
mill of Burman agriculture industia and 
commerce As a matter of tact the present 
economic prosperity of that country has been 
built up iipt n the grav es of countless 


numbers of Indian toilers Mr K. S 
Harper, European representative from 
Bitmia who gave evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee, has emphatically laid it 
riown iliat w ithout the continued presence of 
the Indian community of the v anou« denomi 
nations mentioned above, Burma would 
have to close her 'hop and go into voluntary 
liquidation 

The magnitude of the Indian question m 
Burma both from a demographical as vvdl 
as from an economic standpoint, is thus 
perfectly dear In passing, however, vre 
have also to note that inclusion of Burma in 
India brought the people as well as the Got 
emment of the country into intimate contact 
at least with three foreign powers, nc 
Siam, China and Tibet As a matter of 
fact, wliatever might be the extremely diffi 
cult nature of these contacts in so far as 
border incidents in Burma are complicated 
and dangerous m their import, the sphere of 
India’s intercourse with the outward world 
lias by this means been enlarged to a ven 
lai^ extent indeed Thus it would be seen 
tliat one of the chter dicta of the Joint Select 
Coniimttec, which is contained in paragraph 
416 of Its report, that ‘ the interest which 
India feels generally in Burman affairs are 
of the slightest ' is not a tenable proposition, 
winch appears to have been laid dowm 
out of tlie enormity of the ignorance of the 
coimuiiSioners concerned tlvau of any ascer 
tauiahle truth at its back 

A vv ord or tw Q alxiut the procedure adopt 
e<l to achieve the separation of Burma from 
India nre also vital to our present pu^l^^e 
\rtiRce. iiigenuitv and a series of 
.Ttcoiit/'IiJ hive been taken recourse to by 
the Bntidi Government to achieve their 
ends Thus at the time ot the first Burma 
Round Table Conference the Premier Mr 
Ratffbay 'kfaoJonaW soJenMjJy d^fJared that 
^tp-iralioii would not be proceeded vvith un 
less the people of Burma cmpliaticaiiv 
declare themselves in its tavour at a genenl 
election to the local legivlalure StiU m 
the deliate of the House of Commons on tne 
first reading of tlie Goi“rnnie»t of India 
Bill on the lOth April 1935, Sir Samuel 
Hoare begged the House nc t to be misled by 
the verdict of the general election but to 
proceed with the appointed desire of the 
people of Britain towards broadening free 
dom in Burma from precedent to precedent 
The Burma Found Table Conference lias 
again specifically Hid down that at the tune 
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%\!hii Iiulo-Biirman financial rtlations art 
to lie adjusted, accordini’ to the new consti- 
tutional (lisjicnsatKin, a triinmal coiibistin" 
of tion-official rcjirc'cntatuts as uell as Go\- 
crnincnt delctjaits from lioih the countries 
nuibt he appointed to enqinri. into the matter, 
the findings of which arc to Icaie inandatori 
efTect Still, Sir Samuel Hoare conUl 
repiidntt with iminmitj the reconinienda- 
tion ol thib Conlerence an<l apiioint a parti- 
san committee of tlirec tric<I liure aiicratb of 
llntam and India who arc notorunis for 
their imjienahst tciidtncicb 

As a nutter of fact the Amerj Cmiumttci. 
i' not an arbitration coimiiittcc. nor is the 
rcjwt a jhdicial award It u rather inttrebt- 
mj; here to rcmemhir that for the adjudtea- 
tiim of the claims lK.twcen India and 
as riK''Tds tlic allotmi.nt of cxpcmliuin on 
the llriii'h pjarri'on stationed in India, a 
capitation tnhunnl coii'istinq of tinmcnt 
judges from I m;land and India was ippomt- 
id Tseii thorn'll the minont> rciiori of 
Sir Shadi Lah lalcU Chief Justice <»( ilu 
l.ahurc lliRh Court and at present immlver 
Ilf the Judicial Ci'inmittie of the rr»\% 
Council and Sir Muhammad Sulamiau ot 
the Allilnhad Ills'll Court, has not Ikui 
accepted, eMrimie lu tin couiUf) (lad l>een 
sitisileif tint the case nt fudu did not no 
h\ default Ihit two dilTerint standinls of 
seaUs an»l uuasuris arc fonml to In necc'- 
sirv lij the Uriti'h (lournnutn to liquidate 
the si two idctiiual (|Uesiions of \nj;lo-Indian 
and Indo-Ufit nil limticnl ohligatioi)* 

One other iiistaiHe’ !> iHces«ar\ to further 
ktiiKk till liottom out of the jiUa of llu r.o\ 
iriimiut of Iu<h i and Mis Mnjc'tv s (»mim 
mn-it m 1 v”laud that the scales ate iKWi; 
laid cull as Ikiwccii ihinna md fndia I’\ 
a majoriti of "s %otis to Vi iht Indian 
I c-^i'Iatni \"indife Ins eirrud an adjourn 
nuiit motion on the JCith M ircb 1 ‘*Is 
has madi out a truHlnut lasi vj^unsi 
miincrous irrcijularnu s and injU'tK's which 
crq't into the (irwcninums proiiduri as 
i»a:ard' the suviration oi llurnn 'sir laims 
F.rii:'^. tin prisint 1 inauci Munlur ol th' 
('•oaernuum of India hid to admit on the 
th«ir ol till Ih'U'e that hi Iml nudeil the 
\s»iant>U as re;,ards llu infonintnm suj. 
phrti to u ami tint i\in liiou^li the \imr\ 
Comiii'tti-e was apj.nnU'l towards tlu ii I 
' f !i‘t Nc-ir. till ('io\i null' m of Imha could 
not leaic atu inionu ilioo afs'Ut its a* tuitics 
till tliw adjourrmnii motion canu up (or 

dlxtlMio j’ 


I'lnalK, It imisi In renumlnred tint there 
I no prosjKet o! tik next 'Cssinn ot the 
I'diati Leijisfaitae V'scmlili wliieli is to 
e mmtnee Us Delhi sniuif? m \ii"U't thia 
\ ir. Imiiit; an opportumtv of examining 
il • findings ol ilk \nkr\ \w.ard m so far 
1 - It cannot couh up tiir disLussmii m India 
u’ less and until thet are ineorjiorati d into 

I Order in Coimid h\ the British c.ourn 

II nt wliicfi can oiilc ifo -o .n tlu larlust m 
I mara next \car \s stuh. il woulct not 
t' wrong It we said that in the sctlliimnl ot 
il liido-l’nninit fjuistinii the rights of 

I ha Ime not Ikiu ariisjuiiiU iiui taco 

II tlua liase not licin in-i' irdi'id li"th h\ 
tl ' Cioecmimnt ot India as well is li\ His 
\! iiestv s (hwcrnmi nt m i.rtat nntam 

\ssrrs \M) I 1 M II iTits 
However it IhIioms <Mr\ *triou' 'iiidiut 

■ the Iiidci-lhmmu (ini«uoii to t iki stock 
< die present jHisition iml m lUarlv renum 

I- the actualities oi ilu jinsmt niU'titu 

I iial di»(>ensation ior liolli tlic countries 

I I cre arc three hi'esoi jpprowhio i siudi 

■ 1 the cconomie inipliciiions oi tlu 'cpira 
1 I of Uunin lu tlu first jihei the 'o 
I eel Inelo Ihtnii in iridi iijriinknl tmi't 
I- cemsufcrcel *sceoiidi\ llu I alunir 
>' I'Cs ol the sank luninkut tmi«t iKo Ih 
e miiKxl r malK tfu \mir\ ki'umiuei « 

I -irt must l>e wilijiatid to a i inliing 
I K is Wcvilltaki ujithe‘i threi items 
s. ifatelv n .I's'ss Imw ilu lu'nui ol 

■ amage ha *ti dislnhimd is Utweati 

1 u an<l llun 

Ilk Jeimi ■scUm (omimttei Ins siaiid 
I iragrajih 4.'5 i m its njpori Out m norm it 
I'lus the avtrave mmial exj-Tt indi oj 
1 ' wa Is alonu eron s "i twi« i' m wliuh 
i' jurcent gens lo fudu <m tlu mij«iri 
- ' averaging m noruid imus tIhuh Jt 
.1 re s of ngx es ]«.r inimiu 4ipirMiu iti 
.1 u Iiuha It Is Miiuous Out ituhastraiK 
' h llumia repns<iits ]i j^r le'nt of th 

• itrs teital mijxirt' md si^ l<r icrt oi 

• sirts *lo ptit u III aiioOur wav Ituln 
resjiei isihh u.r lu arh '() |y r tent o. 

I • nnas ixixir' and imjsiri tradi 1 liu u 

0 present jsisitmn oi livliin trade will) 
r. ma Itircverv ru|ti wi an riainj”,, 

1 u lturm .1 hv wav of htj- pnrthi'es tit 
l> lan geioefs \\t .an retunimg iiiori than 
i ■ nijifes for «utr iiuulusi , ni that eonnlrv 

1 « ng a inn ar<l pareil oi Itulu. Utiniu 
Ii. reai>eel an eiionn uis IimkIH iro-u lu r 
tl 1 1« with iiuhi siiKi f’rilT action u not 

1-. sil.t, „„ this s..t tl 
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e%eii jf Biirman imports into India are not 
of the desirable \-anet\* 

An examination of Burma’^ exports to 
India IS of Mtal neces'itj to our country 
and particular!) to South India Rice, oil 
and tunber are the three staple exportable 
commodities of Burma which are Ia^gel^ 
con'-unied m our conntr) Xone of these 
three commodities are una\-ai!ahlL m our 
own land La«t sear Bnnna exported to 
the XIadras Pre«idenc\ oser 25 hUis of 
tons of rice and p3dd\ which lias so merci 
les«lv undercut the local prices and hate 
u'hered into cxi-tence a leix aciite period 
of agricultural di'^tress m the districts con 
cerned There was a time when neoplc 
talked loud and big that Siam's nee imports 
are rispunsihle for this deplorable mess m 
the asrncultura! econoinj of South India 
a matter of fact, the Goieniment of 
India hue iinpo'ed a tariff dulv of some 12 
annas per maund on Siamese nee thrown 
( n ilie South Indian markets But u is 
now recogni-ed that this tariff action did 
not touch the fringe of the problem o{ agri- 
cultural distress m India Eaer\ one 
reali-ed the point that unlc s and until 
Burman rice imports are regulated and a 
tontt inipO'ed upon them there is no «aha- 
tiun at all for the economic and agncultural 
interests ot India Still, taking shelter 
under the constitutional consention that 
India cannot impose a dut\ cm Bumian 
goods these \ ist cjuantities of nee imports 
into India arc tolerated l>e\ond a measure 
It 1 ' not m> purpose here to recriminate 
against the Burmin people or the Gmxm- 
ment of Burma for that matter I am cnl) 
stating tlie proportion that on account of 
the tact that Burma is a part of India, we 
liaie tolerated 'uch a ten distressing s*aie 
of economic affairs it onl) to pull on widi 
our Bunnaii fellow -citizens on terms of 
extreme Kordiahtv and good n« ighhourli- 
nfbS The so-called trade agreement which 
has l>eeu arrned at bj the officials of the 
Go\ernnient of India and the Go\emnient 
of Burma, with Sir Louis Kershaw, the 
perm^rent Under Secretar) of State for 
India, thrown in between as one of the 
Bumian delegates, has been armed at with 
ni dosed doors Sir Joseph Shore, litelv 
Commerce Member, refused U« Indian 
Legwlitwe \ssembK an\ oppQrtuntt\ for 
discu»5ion of the cardinal points of this 
agreement before it became a settled fact 
The mam point iinohed m the Indo Bumian 


trade agreement is that it would marabLa 
tlie status quo of trade relations betwets 
Burma and India for an initial period of fire 
sears, after which fresh negotiations art 
to be opened, with a Mew to an ultimate 
liquidation of the conflicting rights oi Inds 
and of the new!) created state of Burma. 
There is not the slightest doubt that if this 
particular settlement is not correlated to 
other important questions, India ought to 
lie happ\ about it But unfortunatel) sudi 
IS not the case as I tsill show pre«ent]\ 
Tht allocation of the assets and liabilities of 
resperttxe countries m the e%ent of sejara 
iion lia\e been so adjusted that a loss of 
rc\enue on the part of India has got to be 
hahneed by means of a tariff Further, the 
\a-t amount of Indian interests in Burma 
are placed m a state of permanent jeopard) 
and an) bargaining power which a ccon 
petent tariff on our side can bestow upon 
mir countr) has been denied us Such being 
the case, the Indo-Burman trade -agreement 
cannot but be deemed to be thorougW) un 
salisiactOT) from the point of Mcw* ol 
Imlian economic interests 
It was the onginal intention of the Got 
emment to Ivite some sort of a labour con 
\ention also amied at between India and 
Burma in order to regulate tht inotements 
of Indian lal>our to and from Burma Uti 
fortiimtch, the Joint Select Committee ha>e 
thought It fit to homologate one or two 
claiKes on Indian labour into the Indo- 
Bumian Trade Agreement and adll^^e its 
purpose, thus tnrtuill) den) mg an adequate 
opporiuliitN to the workers of tins countrr 
as well as to the workers of Buma, for a 
proper settlement of their respecthe 
claims and duties Speaking w ith full 
persona! knowledge of labour conditions on 
either side of the Ba) of Bengal and also 
of the conditions of life and work of Inifoa 
labourers in Ceslon, Mala)-a and other 
roimtnes in the world and speaking wntli 
comiction, I ha\e got to state that the 
maintenance of the flatus quo for a period 
of fi\e sears is regards Ind an immigration 
into Burma, is bound to prose disastrous 
to countless numbers of Indian toilers in 
that count!) The Indian labourer ^rnild 
be sweated besond repair He would noi 
liaae an\ bargaining capacity 
name Ko adequate guarantees would be 
there towards the protection of his legiti- 
mate interests in Bunna where he is in 
great demand, if onl\ for the presen-ation of 
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tlic prc-ieiit econojuic iiro^fK.ni\ of tliat land 
The Joint Select Cnmmit'ci '•eent' ntlitr 
unfair in its ob^ci^alions on Imlian lib<>ur 
in Bnmia (ParagrapU* 433 and 473 of tltcir 
Tep<M:t) \oT IS tlie Govcninient of India 
Bill an) lictter, c\cn after per^i^tcnt atjita 
tjon on lielialf of Indian labour Sub Clau'^e 
(3) of Section 340 Im l>ccn intcrpretdl 
to {K-nnanenth jeopardi'C ibt intcrtsls 
of un'V.illed Indian lalxiur iminiS'ration int » 
Burma Indian lalxjur woufd not lia\t am 
ttuarrt! w nli tlic competence of lh>. Rumnn 
k^Klatiirc to impose restriction-, upon tlw. 
riglil of cnir%, pro\ided tbe GoNemnitnt ol 
India tabc' up «tatmor\ cin’rol of their 
inr\cnnnts S' thco arc d‘'mn m the caM oi 
sinnlar lal>fiur rivvcnunt', to and fnm 
Cislon an 1 Mila\a Ml toll rn the 

l^lxiur side the situation is most dis 

(piKtint; Scjvarati >n if B mna from In Ita 
VMthout ad«iuatc statvnorN iisiraation' 
on Uhalf « f the In lian Go\cmni'*nt and 
itv l«ha\t (f the Stauhrz Cimunuc i i 
I niitinti m of lioth the Hou'o of tin. Cirtnl 
f rpi hturt \\i 111 1 pn %c disastrous as far as 
iht rif,ht> I f In ban labnircfs are concimcd 
The Anicta Ucl* rt is the la i of thi ihna 
test' nhicli oiuht tn be ad iptcl m our appn 
sal of the Ind I'unnan ccim mis tclati u' 
Ol the trial pul he <!<1t of 1212 crores <i 
nifx'C' svliieli the prcs<.ni GocrtnKni it 
In«lia inclu liinj Bunin omi to the line t if- 
207 crores c» n titntc imj r‘*Iucii\e del t The 
east jto^xiTum It the latttr leas acetueM b 
was « t CO tU liunnan tears an 1 cm true 
li jj i f njiheais an 1 pil he eeorks m Burmi 

I roiK in c » pirn m in this c untrv lea' c n 

to the Oil clusK ij that Buniea ' share « 5 d 
UU] ro-tuctiec jublic diU of the o un*r' 
mull ciiiu t> S' me K) cruris it niji^cs 
In an case «vich a figure woul 1 l>e armed 
aj. a.v.'?'; '.V« v«s.*, -v; 

mi rti all' n «l Bumuti ndwivs ucluhi^ 
caj ital eslxii litufe in \ ull s "i th ixnn * 
iicut cstal It huut ts 1 1 u\ htar\ « ei ♦' « 

II c Ituniun !• ni r an I i ficr ««n> 

The SilHre Li m nittec * J<aie<l th“ir rejv -a 
I'llh till iLithwir^ two j'ara^.rajh — 

S *1 \ e cxi Ml j t n cTi r ert « t unnetl In ’ t 

II a fvartnrsfiip Ktwrei tw i c tii-s It 
i' a s i „lc (heerrnent wheh s*^ tin cli»e 
'I 'CjVariM n \\ ill j,> i t < csi tei v 
Wttti’ Uhit 1 ernam a* fs at 1 1 a’ Itic- 
It i' < iir ta k t » a fvi »> « 1 tin imtl 'lie 
"1 <h tie asMis ar 1 In’ 1' out K 
la'i e\l a* tli'- tine r t sf^nra'i i a 1 1 in vilu'* 
I' rti n ihe new ''la -“s d « 1 Iw^r t‘ 


irilen it cxecs,. Inhditus mer a et' Tin 
h kI \\t reetnmiii It tiat lie \\h h of 
c a cts an f liafi Iitu ot the j re ent G< % 
ament India ‘h util fx e-ahi d in tlie 
ea \\c mil Cate an I llat tl i. as^ertancil 
he lit the a ets ’ td f Ik. de hieteil trim 
hal iht c,* an I that re'i« n h liti f r tl e 
lance t f Itaf lilts >.11 it [ lx. a ignc*l to the 

0 countries n pr* ^smi i i r in a nun 
be ileritiJ Is a ^ciurai coiis d ratlin of 
i*- refatue e*cou tie 'I'lnti r 

lilts las iKeUided t ir 'ijcirati c n i 
ratinaul i tkn etU tl iiiu l n nluius 
j*cn Koar ei ntnl ri Is I un f’ 
Worlviti,; ( i ' their \ ir I on tf e has s < i 
»■ t tjutes avadaf le at M\nh M P»53 the 
iitrs C< mil ttie caine t* tit t ili\si\ 
cin lo" — The l t\! h t Ite# et Iielta 
'I Bunin It t! at Ian svcrc 
, Hr ion If, 000 (leir a ,i t mihr' 
II 2r» 27 J'»000 fit e\ei s 1 1 hai ilitits 
cr a e*' ts tin ii \sn i> he 
2 34 72‘'00fi0 [ tinain„ll retaiise 

tre ill Ihtrma n I 7' per e ’ the 
nl exces •{ h ’ htiC' sir a et the 

a'e as i.,i al le 1 1 I’l r p > ditcn i.. “ 1 1 \ 

Nmtrs C tun itit ii \ s 3'*'2n>’ii) 
teas M a et sn I Is I7f^*470i0 iis 
\ «i hat hties Thus lie t tit d tt i 

nua t • In In « n th Iq « ot t e Tsurc' 
f til's finaneul siar pij> 3J j 

t< K' '3I'7t,0On ksleiil t , iiittrc t 
I’i per ce • a I a m al It terr i efnrgi 
U Vs f unui I ( ks l^iOstViHe sarrisesl 
1 ixi ^ a 4s \v ir jin .1 f r ti 1 ,i Ji 

n ot Ik th tl I rii c jsd an 1 ntert-u • 1 

oiias dill t h la 'll anni it\ 1* 

* 2 la -.f (la") s\ , i,\e<I Th me <ire 
tie j'-ttcijsal nnn in tie aw ird <1 th 

1 I ini I trd 1 al 

I sen l’ e s nc tsr , in ec i 1 1 e ‘e er e 
s’A t'CvS'C.v* X \’i‘r \ “,ax 

tin Ills itl irars i cta'Jel r Mr 
iv« i „n j' I k « "^cir s 1 sTs 
jx tiesf si . vid kir It sat! » tl - 

I inin C \rn ui’ ti wirt- iit a jrih 
lars rrj- n « n tl t 1 al r 1 t i 1 
e«n 1- 1 ll c 1 Tk le 1 e t 1 a c 1 II 

e s »-ca\h-,\ II arl\ix( 1 hf]- 't tha 
c * 11 ,1 1 ll 1 1 . ( 1 un a s M lx t'O 
M s 1 1 nil* 5 a \r r wh 'Ir H 1 ir I 

1 ir« 1 1 lent lO. I t-h Tl 1. si'n 

i « t I I a n tl * Tl} rr -*-• j i . 0 ^ 
'm n I n 1(1 I - o’ i! U t' ^ ss’ ’ 
tl - It ’ I r in 1 ’ ’ll! ’ { 'a« 

r*r wit’ n ^ scar «.t t' e t i*r a s a 

«n ,'/ 1 ' 1 r , . »> rf .1 . , .1 
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«eh •same punm-e \giin tlie Go^emmellt 
of Jndja hn\e dciinnded Jlie alJocatioji to 
Bumn ol a 10 per cent ‘^liare of the excess 
tf liabilities o\er the as«et<; On all these 
three important point« the A.mt.r\ Com 
mittce has struck the line of least rt i tance 
and Ins armed at a lOjjical a\erat:i U tween 
the re«pectn e claims of the C o\ ernments 
concernctl The Indo Bunin tr hiinal is 
thus neither an expert committee reflecting 
non-official opinion nor a judieial ». iinittee 
seeking to establish lacts It woiil 1 not be 
an incorrect description il it is said that the 
Indo Biinna tnhunal is a cumnniiLt of 
a^cra^e One iiliiI in. wa te his nme in 
eiijuinn., wiiellier jr not this s calleil 


awanl is judicious or beneficial to IiiJi 
If It Js remembered tljat ei en the next se sjpa 
of the Legislate e \ssembi} might not hai- 
an opportunitv to discuss this award it 
would be realised tiiat the econoniic anl 
j,eneral well being of India has not been a. 
wcil remembered as it ought to be in tlii. 
settlement of this big question WTiile 
leaMii;; one nnllion Indian nationals re 
dent m Burma as well as their t-ast stake ii 
the countia to the unknown fortunes of ll- 
high seas of Burinan politics, His Maje ti s 
Goaemineiit iti Great Britain ha\e taken 
care to see that e\en as regards ascertainable 
facis the\ art not jirepared to gi\e India a 
square deal 


The Indian Budget, 1935-36. 

By Krishna Kumar Sbarma, M A , B Com 


1 ht Indidti budgtt tor the )tar in question 
na baJaiice^l with a surplus while there 
was some renn sion in taxaii ni the |va\-ctl(s 
were restored The Fiiiaiue Bill as mo\e<l 
hj the Finance Member was modified m the 
^s«einbh but the Ooc eminent ignored the 
sole of the Hou e and the Goternor General 
u ed bi CNtraoi dinarc jiow ers to certife the 
Bill The mam leatures of the Indian 
Finance Bill as oiiginalh nioied h\ the 
I inance Member and e\ entualh enacted ts 
an \ct for the ensuing c ear w ere as follow s 

1 Reduction bj one third of surcharges 
on income tax and super tax 

2 Reduction ot dut\ on silver from live 
annas to two annas an ounce 

3 Mxilition of export dutv on raw 
skins , 

4 Exteii'ioii ot additional import dutj 
on "lalt tor one vear 

The revi ed budget figures for the vear 
1934-35 were — Revenue 91 crores expendi 
ture 87 73 crores surplus 3 27 crores The 
revised figures were better than budget 
figures b\ 3 17 crores Tlie budget figures 
for 1933—30 were — Revenue 9019 crores 
expenditure 8i> 09 Cl ores surplus 1 50 crores 
The accrued Ixilarce of 3 89 crores left over 
trnm previous vears was alio ated b> setting 
aside one trorc for provincial niral dev^p- 
nient schemes fortv laklis for Road Develop 
iiient Fund Re'^erve tweiitv five lakhs fir 
Northwest I rontier Ronds and tvvent} 
lakhs lor rural broidcastmg 


These «cheme' lett a balance of 2W 
crores a part of which ha* been set apart 
for the civil aMation programme and the 
transfer of the Pusa Institute to Delhi while 
the remainder amounting to 75 lakhs ha* 
lieen earmarked as an additional allotment 
for debt redemption 

The figures for the fliree financial >ears 
niaj now be examined According to the 
budget of 1934-35 the re^^sed figures for 
1933-34 were expected to gice a surplus ot 
I 29 crores while the actual figure came to 
Rs 272 crores The mam causes of tins 
improvement were — 

1 An unusualh large number of holders 
of Government Securities failed to draw 
their interest 

2 Recoveries from commercial depart 
ments were larger than expected 

3 For^talling m anticipation of an 
increase in the salt dutj and 

4 The non realisation of the expecta 
tiuns of a reduction m income tax receipts 
in the areas affected b\ the earthquake of 
I9M 

Fixancim. Ae'r 1934—35 

rii" revised forecast for the vear showed 
a material improvement ove- the ongma! 
budget estimates and the snqilus came to 
Rs 3^7 crures instead oF 10 lakhs The 
revenue improved to the extent of 3 87 
crores while the expenditure deteriorated 
to the extent of Rs 70 lakhs 



iHEisnuN nuuGLi. 




Tlic actual figures, excluding nulwa%- 
nia% lit b.tatcd as belou — 


t ud^tt KrvJ-f.1 

1034-33 J331— 35 

Re%enQe 87 13 »1 CM 

l^perdilure 87 C3 67 73 

Surplas JO 3 ~7 


Tlic ••urplu' on tin. re\tuuc ^dc im\ fn 
oNplainci! In llic fact tint Cu'-tomi coiitn 
I'utid a gfHxl deal to improving it, tin. j>rnKi 
pal itciii' being — _ 

bucir 1 38 n« 

Lotion filiTKs 01) 

a arn an 1 tetliltf (il-nc-* olK»r Uian «ilh 60 

'Hurt were aKo incrLa-Os umlcr moioi 
ear', macluiicrj, ]«.trol and kcro'tuc, olt'-i 
bv dcxrcaees ni the export tints on jutt an.l 
rice and m the exci-c tints on matches thi 
actual figure f'lr the exjx'rt tints on jut» 
iKrng J-iO hbhs as eoinparet} with tlu 
budget e'-tnn.ate of Ki 3 SO lakli> I In 
other Ilian on the rcscnue Mde rujuiring 
special nienlion is IntcreM In t(n><«miue 
tinn, the licatl diselosetl an increase of U* ,?«■ 
lakhs oiils, sshich was niatlc up tit a con'itler 
able rctluction of nii>ec. cnmbmctl ssnh i 
somewhat greater increase tif 'terhng fv 
ccipts 'I lie latter ssa^ due to mcreasal sttT 
ling halancesi , while in the la'C of the tonnci 
the r.os eminent reiniUctl tlu m'ldimnis •>! 
intire't isasnieiit on the loans qranteel to 
Illnwalpur State 

'I he exi'eii'Iitufc incfea*e<[ t)j IG 70 lath' 
iiiainiv Ix^ause of the allocitio't to IJetiga’ 
ihhar and Ofi*sa aii<l \«'am of a largu 
share of tiie proccesN of tiic }iiti thits tlm 
was onginalls prosnlcil for, the resi'ed 
liguri' Iieiiig — 

I,' / n 
141 a 

1 ihur amt Ori'xj II 2 

A.«im • 

h was Ix-caU'e eingiiialls the match txet'i 
was cxj-ccicd to Ik Ic" than the isiinui*' 
for P'jg-.t' that the jiin prishieing po. 
sii'ei s ci'uld not Ik- i rotiiKisl the full anvnin 
of a"t'taiici ongmilb projsi^tsl 'Ilu fmd 
I'tuintcs were acconlingls leased on tl ■ 
assninpliou ibi! thosi prosmies would N 
gucii onl\ o ie*third instead of on* Uilf < 
ill- tot il rixeij'ts from the i\is>rt d« s « 
juii It seas lio.MSir iiiid« ili ir that > 
ca-e th. bu-lg(t as a wli>h sIi.kiM lurn <« 
l-tur thill was ihui iiUKip’tesI tl <- <• ' 
imnrtil would I** pTejiarcd li> nuTias* lb 
l''ojs)nion to one h'lt Hcrce the js's t o 


cxpluned almsi ngarduig the increase m 
the cxi>ciKhti!re lUie to the' allocation of the 
jute cxjKirt dots 

Ih^ jKssiiion rtgarding and tele* 

grajdis iini 1 /t .i' I'cb u — ■ 

U. /Ki.) 

l''3l— 33 iaai-35 

f«p>s^ re> eipis Til ?•< 

lnU>t«l eliir;es 61 64 

IjI-ukc “14 14 

Ihc sear vouhl tbu' ilo-i with a surplus 
I t R' 14 likhs as coiu] ari'I wiili i deficit 
'll f<s 14 fakfis wfiteh w Is "I'x'iiaffv antici 
piteil Npparitnh tlie I)e]' irtiiic lU which, 
'ircc bad been working it a lo's. 

ssustxjeeted to >liow a 'ur) liis li<r die star 
111 <juc lion bin ili< I in ii'ee Member ex 
plaiiie*! tbit the ji 'ili iii was imt s,, .-xiis 
tacto''s as It bokiil bii ni'i tlu 1) pnxia 
non I im<l ss is dnwn uisiii to the extent oI 
Rs -V Mkhs 

1 IN sxe I M \ 1 SI !‘>3*- h) 

'llie linal jk.suiou tor 1 “^' hi i' as 
lottows — 

Istvtnjc On I'a 

I il7ulil>ire 8s fl ) 

Nuiptas 1 on 

Omiiug todet.ul' it iins be *aid that the 
resti.u,. Is M lakfi* (e's tliaii tin re\i«ed 
estimate lor l'’U-3^ Mu most impirtant 
head Is Customs the C'tiinale lor which 
IN |\s 5!.*>3 lakhs ahiveilitr ur .an ii crease 

ot l\s 75 1 ilshs oecr tlu tevsnl c'lnintc lor 
l‘*34-35 1 he mam sanations arc a ^(cbtu 

of Rs 2 crorc' m the ini]"'rt diiis on sugar 
together with meriascs ot Ks 3a lakhs nn 
the *iigar <xci'< or K*. C.' lakhs on the 
muehexei'* au<l eil R' 43 lakhs o i kerosene 
Uid jKtrol Ibe I inance \Iriid>cr di'l imt 
exjKet and rigbtls so ilnt the mn>irt diits 
wuuM reinam m l'i??-3^> at die hsci ot 
l* 434 -da au'l the inerea'id nseinie from 
the excise dills would not coun>envilc for 
this deerease When* Indian j todiiction 
retches its tu'l level, imj«>rts of foreign 
sugar lor t>rtlniar\ cousumptuiu would 
almost ili'Hjear fli'- prtKCss m gbt rot 
fie coiiipjetesl iliirni,, RMS-JA and the figures 
es’imatrel feir ngsirt rrstmie aid excise 
sicM are Ks \ 75 jn^lis and Rs I 50 lakhs 
re 'ixxtisets 

I nder tin i-ad Ireo'ii' tax tlm 
unproseini 1 1 es’t mt,.t was, at b' '7 lakh' 
the ivtUif l,.ires n’,, fs's faCfis for 

1V45-V, T ,I K, ] 7 je htp „.r l'*34-35 
Liu't tl c I eait Up tin il • t«t"natcvva> 
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Rs 61 lakhs as cojnjiared «Jth I?s 71 lakhs 
for 1934-35 The interest head showed a 
large reduction amounting to Rs 1,29 lakhs 
nxprNDiTLRE 

Expenditure as a whole excluding rail- 
\\a\s came to Rs S8,69 Hkhs, showing an 
mcrea'ie of R« 96 lakhs cau'ecl b\ the 
lestoration of paj cut Elinor mcrea'cs <wi 
new schemes, t g the marketing scheme, 
grants to the Inndlcuim and sericultural 
industries, etc , should also be held respon 
Slide for the increase The defence cxixndi- 
ture shows an increase of Rs 7 lakhs o\er 
the original estimate for 1Q34-35, excluding 
tile pd\ cut The budget expenditure, 
actual or estimated ma\ be comparetl for 
the \ears 1931-32 and onwards and t<> get 
a fair basis ot comparison, the procision for 
delit reduction and avoidance is deducted 
and the figures for Interest Posts and Tele 
graplis and Detence are net The position 
IS then as below — 


1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 

'Vi.tual Actual ^(tual 

88 78 80 59 ‘597 

1934-35 1934—35 1935-36 

Budsec ReMsed Bu<teet 

78 12 76,50 80 00 


The lowest )car was 1933-34 excluding 
Rs 2,72 lakhs transferred to the eartliquake 
fund The estimate tor 1935-36 shows a 
net increase from this le\el of Rs 4,09 lakhs 
Of this, Rs 1,79 lakhs is due to the grant 
nt a share of the ]ute dutv to Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and Assam, Rs 1,30 lakhs is due 
to the increased proA ision for bonus or 
Cash Certificates and Rs 1,08 lakhs repre^' 
sents the cost of restoring the 5 per cent cut 
Regarding gold exports, it maj be said 
that for the 10 months ending on Januaix 
31 1935, the figures were approxmiatel> 41 
crores as igiinst Rs 42^6 crores for the 
corres]x>nding period of the precious jear 
The hmance Member m this connection 
said, I do not propose to discuss at length 
the arguments which have been advanced m 
favour of restricting these exports, but I 
take this opportunitj of sav ing tliai I cannot 
share the views which attribute to them some 
abstruse monetarv significance, nor do 1 find 
m them an indication that India is being 
dnv en by distress to part w ith her last 
reserves Indeed I can see no sufficient 
reason for placing them in a different cate- 
gory from exports of an^ other commodity 
of which India has a surplus and I, there 


fore, find no cause for regret or alarm n 
the fact that India is still able to obtain sn 
handsome a profit from the reserves of gold 
which had been accumulated m previous 
jears” Notwithstanding this argument, it 
IS true that the continued gold exports show 
that the countrv is living on its capita! 
which IS not a health} sign 

The surplus of Rs 3,89 lakhs left over 
from previous years and that of Rs 1,50 
lakhs estimated for 1935-36 were proposed 
to be spent in the following manner The 
former lieing non recurrent could be made 
available only for non recurring purposes, 
while the latter represented the maximum 
hunt of sums which could be dev'oted to tax 
reduction during the year r935-36 Thus 
out of the non recurrent balance of Rs 3 89 
lakhs, a sum of rupees one crore was set 
aside for distribution to the provinces to be 
spent on schemes for the economic develop- 
ment and improvement of such areas Out 
of (Ins one crore about rupees ten to fifteen 
lakhs Is to be earmarked for the develop 
ment of the co operative movement and as 
regards the remaining sum of Rs 85 to 90 
lakhs, the same is to be distributed on the 
basis of rural population subject to the 
following conditions — 

1 That the grant should be spent on 
schemes approv^ bv' the Government of 
India which would improve the economic 
condition of the people , and 

2 Tliat It would be dev'oted only to 
schemes which the Local Government would 
not otherwise have been able to undertake 
m the unmediate future The money need 
not all he spent, however, immediately or 
during the year 1935—36 

A special contribution of Rs 40 laklis 
was propo'ied to be made to t/ie Govenutrenf 
of India s Reserve m the Road Development 
Fund, whereas a further sum of Rs -o 
lakhs was to be set aside for schemes of 
development in the Nortli-West Frontier 
Provmce A provision of Rs 20 lakhs was 
also made for the development of broadcast 
iiig The avil aviation programme was to 
have Rs 93 lakhs and Rs 36 lakhs 
provided for the scheme of transferring the 
Pusa Institute to Delhi , whereas the surplus 
of Rs 75 lakhs would go as an additional 
allotment for the reduction of debt 
The sum of Rs 1,42 lakhs was utilised 
for providing relief m two directions firstlv, 



fr, \NCL fOk 2 lI^ I »M) MOkK. U.l I \\K 


m tliQ re'torati in <it th< ' p<.r cert <^Ur\ 
cut and ‘•econdU m taking ott the i- 
clurgcs on tlic jncnm“ ta\ 1 h" •■urcharge 
hite been remo\c<! bt ore third an I thi 
left tie CiO\emmtnt with a romiral -urpli* 
of 6 lakhs 

The Oppo itmn nndt certain ari'-ndmer 
to the hinarce Ihll which the ei t 

ignorcil an'l t! t \ iccrn\ rect mmen le*l tt ^ 
rixonsidcratinn of tK I i innce Bill to tl 
\<‘=emhK m it' ongiral lorm whidt tht 
\««einlK rcjecte*! In cour e ot time t! 

\ iccroN certihe<l it 

Certain comment' 1^\ alr^-viK I'ctn mi 1 
t n tl c 1 u !^c* in th* al»i\e art ck and i! i.\ 
ma\ Iw rt'tatctl m a *nmmar\ lomi 

i ir tl\ th atif nnent < t ntjiccs « n cr rt 
for niril (le%e’ ent “chcmi.' ant the re 
diicli m in 'iircl nr^c' 'h u' 1 !>c \ tk* p>«l 


tl « s^li tin. 'll It vrnri nip'" 
r niml «.i i nn t d \t! ^ n n' is \t.r\ in 
«.nitcar wh “ th r'Utii n in irthtrij'. 
i ircrmt tax can *1 i 1 1 1 i kiji ate 
SecurlK tic a'liitn' riU i 1 1 ^ ] 
voi rt' 1' I t i' rv t.1 1^ 

Tl nitv certa n < * tl i n t *m r ' 
imcd cut K tl \ Lu 1 ’v h id 1 ha%(. 
Tn accii tr 1 

FuurthU tne '[vecli (t tK I ii_a n 
IcnKr di 1 I i ii ak i % re in Wc t < tl 
ire pn’ ’m ' f 1 1 c n ’ 1 1 r ca’ t r 
i aleijuati a 1 imt 1 a'c treatn in i-l 
n a h a tl ual tl I ii 'C i ^^e n’» r 
lied to take I L' uai < i jK | • a t rt r i iK 
if anna «. tl ml a*\ ' tire lU' 

rn tij* tic t I if tK merjc 
It 't mitvlii tK rn h" I tike" awa 
ll ci% 1 a" I » ' 


Easy Finance for the I and Mortgage Bank. 

By D T. Shah, B Com 


Tl e main tin etH n « i a I** 1 m rO'*- 
ictnk i' t ) kt t t ! n^ jH.rir>{ [t mt 
tl ercfnri., rai'C Ui wnrki"^ ca^ i a’ K fu" ’ 
wl icli art tl t t ) N rettinud «<■« a ai 1 r 
\vhi>.h in jiavau i ca i k jn I Ir o' 
the tn i. tK ba ik i a1 le t< {oil i r 
them III lien ctihiMkat a\t~^' liars 
at ll hxed d'-f » w ml 1 1 dp erv In ’ t* 
lus"Cs»<tla 1 n jft^ge liank llelx.' 
wax t ) rai t tils cap ’a1 i tK i i - ' 
dcKi'iircs wl ich h n I K re*! t" al 
according I * the rt ,x-cti\e {t.ri ■<’ i t 

rtah a’l n 1 1 ! >an \ ti I i r*g"^c 1 1 % 
»tjoiiK af 1 cxirci i iK r ^1 t ret''m it 
dd'tm'iri' as a I x 1 i i* d "-iri 1 v- 
m aKun’s « tl u n 1 i ' w 1 K ]'i 
in* tK Uii k 1 tlck'T'wtr tvt'x Via 
a-J It tK-t. a i i ts re i 1 n 1 K • r i xi^tt ' 
at a 1 w er ra e tlw 1 tK 1 a k I i\ i w ' 
V< x*a ^ T Us K \M T, 

Kai In ng Ua mi g i ms i> Ii K 
a. I tlcTc f> d-Hixis tK 'iiri 

sou* n a I gl 'l eC • l tk g "f 
Its 1 I rrs ' i ' I K ;• I a' a In 1 
vd-al c a- t It' H 

gtgv'a tic K t' g ' tl e t’ - i x’ 
ar 1 i irri-s ■ tK t \ t ’ cr >* 

a p «•! i'*- 1 « 1 tn * ' t v" 1 w " 

tK » ' K ir\ i xr ' Ii lit' I 

t tK tn f -v t w ' t 1 t* 
tr;*. a I I V «. it' r ' ca. 


a"g X * II a I I I 1 ( a L 1 1 r 

Iii| 'l X \ ex i el tl ^ 1 i. 

c dcK tu'"' < t tK U I I ka s 

I It heir.. 1 xe IK • 

It ih «’ l*"'-ri' n ax xx h t! 
XI. t >r ' X 1 e„ ri X take- t > 
«t X" tK r d I r ' iK k T * 1 
an XXI I 1 ral X t« a'k t nii t'*'\ 

a I xtr r. 1 « t i a 1 x x , e lx 
a* ’ t 1-1 a 1 e' ra e I* ix 
» _al ig I ’ r 1 t'n i b ' 
hT Is f ' ' 1. i aV lx 
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ccinpanies in India who dram awa\ Indian 
inoncN lor the benefit of their own countries 
The«e companies '•lioiild contribute ‘=ome 
thing for allowing them to do business in 
our country If the\ «hould bi law be 
made to inie«t certain percentage <i their 
funds for the benefit of Indians it would 
nut be a'^hing too much from them It is 
quite possible that the del eiiiures ot tliu 
lan<l mortgage tank having a givemment 
guarantee behii 1 them ina\ draw their 
attention a*; an ime tnicnt 

In India all lite in irance coinpanie have 
under an t de]K it with the ^ \tm 
ment (jovemment Securities worth rupees 
two lakh It the e depoMts are taken m 
the i nn t the debentures ot the Ian I ion 
g i e (\ink there w oiild be ample iiinds 
ivaihhle at the enice of this kind ot lank 
nu n 1 vrnment would not be 1 sing 
am thing as their loans are sure i find 
reads inscsturs in am market S me of 
the Ind an States al o take this rt of 
deposit If these States make it a rule to 
accept their deposits in the form ot the 
debentures of their own bank' thes ssoitld 
surels secure some nione> for the service 
ot their own people The Indian States can 
als ) retain for profitable u^e their own 
monev in their own States bv accepting the 


contractors and other State depo its in tb 
fonn of their own banks debentures who * 
capital and interest tliev ma) hai? 
guaraiitci d 

One more wav to enable the land mort 
gage batil to secure cheap mone) will he 
to asl the village cooperative societies t 
keeji permanently a certain percentage ti 
tlieir reserve iiitids with the land moigaB 
hank of their area It i« likely that tie 
village societies inav have to fall back upon 
these funds in times of stress or strain But 
It would not be unwise to raise a loan at 
these times ei en at a little higher rate instead 
ot calling upon the land mortgage bank fur 
the fiuKls rhus the people of the area will 
secure the benefit ot low rate long term loans 
by paving a little higher rate for a slum 
period in cases of emergencies only 

The need ol hncl mortgage banking i 
leahsed and a small beginning is made n 
this direction But the adoption of the 
above measures requires the co operation of 
the jietple ami the aid of the government 
io secure cheap and easy finance is not an 
easy job A lot of opposition mav have 
to be met from the vested interests But 
vvliat IS in the be t interest of the country 
should be done 
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(s crir«A?cfsi’y msv* fivnve m s 
lecture to deal exhaustively ^vlth all tlat is 
involved m these issues and as my object is 
really to throw out suggestions which may 
stimulate thought perhaps the best course 
w ill be for me to suggest briefly in this spint 
the mam objectives towards which Indian 
policy should be directed These objectives 
may be considered under three heads Tirst 
the maintenance and development of export 
markets for those commodities in the pro 
duction of which India has speaal natural 
advantages Secondh the raising of tlie 
standard of living in India so as to provid* 
new internal demand for the products of her 
rural population Thirdly the development 


ritJastris} scln rices ss see cccipeitsa! -weatu 
towards achieving the second objective — 
namely, the raising of the standard of living 
As to the first of these tliree main objec 
tives I have already advanced considerations 
whidi clearly indicate its great importance 
and I am concerned now with how it is to be 
attained India can count on one special 
factor to help her in this connection — namd) 
her position as a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations On the policy and 
possibilities of dev eloping mutual trade 
witlim the Commonwealth and on the ad 
vantages winch India lias already and may 
in tlie future expect to derive from these I 
have spoken and written at length on other 
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occzsions so lhat I do not intend to deal 
tuUv %\ith t! ib matter n % • 

I am onl) too well a\\irc ai ome rccci 
happenings 1 a\ c md cate 1 tliat there i <t 1 
suspicion in some India i nvn Is on tli 
matter but tins is one of ll sc ca e wl r 
I am pi tc conviiccl that \s!<.n ct ittu 
tional ci angcb tme taken place an I a p \ 
ernmetu of respons. hit In 1 an mn ter 1 a 
to handle, commercial poll \ il ert will be 
different outlook on the \ 1 It qt t t 
Here ina\ be difTtrcnces of opnoi a i 
how this i>olic\ of mutual trahig Ik.i\ tt 
tic British coui tries is to lie eicouru,el 
an I It la qu tc i> aa 1 Ic tl at rcc i rocal tar i 
preference nia> not be the onU * r the b 
method for tl is purp< e but fron m\ < \ 
knowledge of Inlaa i*osition anl frt « tl 
tralc fgurcs ahead) aaalalU I can icsl i 
slia lo s of doubt tl at In I a ta 1 > Ixn i 
l,rcatl> from an\ poles w! d gisca I i 
«ccunt> in the Britiaii matkit an I iliai 
fact si e has Iki tfuc I ii ore tlwn Ln Un I 

I as from the arm gianenta airsad con I 1 
el But csen m tral wnhm tic Bn 
Commom caltli and 1 11 m re 1 1 tra I \ n 
(tlcrnat switlisl !i tl cre ar i 
menial or iwlit cal tie to ; red pf c tl 
to fasoiinil Ic treau unt tl cre art two nct< 
$ar) conlitions Iirst tic jn cijlc o 
rcc I rocit) mu t be ol 'crsed tl at i t 

In 1 a cannot cxjicci to sell to otl ct cmtmr t 
unless direct!) or in 1 recti) sic opens »u 
lets (or lalancing sale of tl tif osn p lOi 
Sccon lU wlal Ic has to cll nut 1 
a lapted to tl c r ncciB tl at is i as tl 
mubt lie ll c k n 1 of article wh h art i 
quires! of x! c rigl i tpia\ t) aw ! at x\ i I 

pnee \nd tl i nccts talcs n i rc 

tl ougl t as to wlui i to lie protluccil ai I a 
intcnsne effort to n a itain pr)dia a \ 
prc<ci tat on (or n arket p at tl c I pi 
Icirl of eft c Cl Cl a 1 1 ^ r 'ilo t tl I 
qualits at t! e cl mpi t pr cc I U! oi tl 
tmcmncnl anl s j'ociaH tic C er 

ment 1 1 a c ntr% 1 kc Ii 1 a m i t tat 

tl m gl t an 1 R \c tl lea 1 ai 1 i ^-ct i 

II e e matt r \t 1 tl I r i i t a 

otl er of t! I ! a n p ni wl cl 1 w t 

cniflia sc t las a 1 \ 1 1 at ret t 1 

filme! t of all tl e tl r a c’ ject \ \ ! c 1 

l^se «talial It rci tie lint \ 

tl c t r nr ctn! ale p 
l i s ss1 1 t t I- a i I t r ll 

•Ik., f a b. f 

r 1 «u No tr 'nl 


port tra Ic 1 1 tl L t iiur it 1 a I cco i \ i r\ 
nece sara i make cui c : ctiort t Miri. 
the ext t ! <• p s tioi a 1 1 1 mi t o cl a 
of imjrosi ll \i a am sf’pt. to 
of this kit d I ri ^ on int tl c It!! ot 
cconom c plan i Is ant to i akc .. di 
gression <n tliat id a It i a i expns o 
which Iia Ixcn n fi al c f an [ I has 
noticed rcttt tl n i xi o i ot tl c I rt 

111 In 1 a a tu 1 t c\ t j ci t r 1 ciilc tij» n it 
That It 1 t 1 I a 1 t hi r 

tcndci cs 1 rue ss I i tl pi ra c ipl « 
ideas tilt a in^lt Cusen t 1 its o i 
acton c tier mile as in ctars jvsl cs 
or (uU c works cxK d t If rl ans otl r 
paitacta ca rc r a jr prits at 1 olt 
set all tl s rl I 1 i 1 1 a 1 1 i lal 
adju tn ci t 111 I r 1 1 alx i: tl 
pre ent l j r tl i t U % s e 1 

svtth cpl 1 a 1 I cr i It 
alvi I Cc ar I a 1 t a f 

tl al \ Tisat u erj r i utl Ix r 1 s ! o 
all I ccc t\ lor \ r t i I r 1 
and 1 lllx t i t r < ir 

n entj. i Klj t t 1 cs r t no 
(1 fi Cl lti«*» 1! l t rs 1 1 T 1 

torcssmi tliat t n t tl 
have k 1 1 a c 1 1 a tir prsat r r p 11 
lor pi 1 1 g ll \ n I Ic tl 1 

m» tK n la t er U i -c irs Ul rf 

llo sescf I 1 uj « n tod 

ta I ! csl 1 V ! a! i, la as 'lie 
osem it r rtrr c o a k ! I 
J ercls I rs 1 I a 1 n tl e a” I 1 Vc 
an o tf h 1 r lu t r -c n tl 
stabl Icl tact hat j ra call cstrs ( os 
ennent 111 ll r n actual jra 

t <e irtett t Ira t call tl tl 0 \ 

tral \ ’ t 1 riurttc ar i. 

n un.1 l U t 1 t of a I ri 
t— nf \ I - a 1 i 

irs Ik 111 kef- ll -cl 

at I I c l r to R ps 1 

rio r tl T J I a Uo rr 

n n t r 1 I all tl cre t r 
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si ( rr t 1 a 1 ra 1 
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coinjxinie^ in India who drain awaj Indian 
tnone\ tor the lienefit of their own countnes 
The'^e companies should contnlnite «®me- 
ilnng for allow mg them to do business m 
our countrt It the\ shouW, 1») law, be 
made to miest certain percentage of Iheir 
fu^d^ for the benefit of Indians, it would 
Hot be a'bmg too much from them It is 
(jinte puS'ible tint the ikbemurc ot the 
1 iiid mortgagt bank. ln\ing a goxeniinent 
guarantee hthind tliein, nia\ draw llieir 
attention as an imestnient 

In India all life in iiranci comjanies base, 
under an \cl to dej^osit with the goacm 
ment tjovernment Securities worth rupees 
two lakh'! If these dtpoaits arc taken m 
the funn ni the debentures of the land mort 
ga^e hank there would be ampU funds 
available at the service of this kind ot liank 
iiij, and guvenuuent would not he 1 Miig 
anvthuig as their loins are sure to find 
readv investors in anv market Some of 
the Indim States al«o take this sort of 
deposit If these Stales in ike it a rule to 
iccept their deposits in the form ot the 
debentures of their own banks th«\ would 
'lurelv secure some monev tor the <.ervace 
ot their own people The Indian States can 
aI«o retain tnr profitable U'e their own 
monev m their own States bv accepting the 


contractors’ and other State deposits in th 
form of their own banks’ debentures, vil’O'* 
capital anrl interest the} ina) hav 
guaranteed 

One more wav to enable the land men 
gage Innk to secure cheap mone} will le 
to ask llu village cooperative societies t 
ktep jiertnaneiitl} a certain percentage d 
their reserve funds with the land mnftga‘’i. 
bank of their area It is hkelv that the 
village societies mav have to fall back up'’’' 
these funds m times of stress or strain But 
It would not be unwise to rai^e a loan at 
these times even at a little higher rate imtead 
oi calling upon the land mortgage bank iot 
the funds Thus the people of the area will 
«ecnre the benefit of low rate long term loans 
b} pa} mg a little higher rate for a dion 
period m ca«cs of emergencies onl} 

llie nwl of land mortgage lanking i 
lealiseil and a miall beginning is made ui 
this direction Dut the adoption ot the 
above measures recjuires the co operation of 
the |x-op3e ami tlie aid of the government 
'1 o secure cheap and easv finance is not an 
C 4 SV job A lot of opposition ma} have 
to be met from the vested interests But 
what IS in the be't interest of tiie countr) 
should be done 
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There is obviously not time in a single 
lecture to deal exhaustive!} With all that is 
involved m these issues and, as my object is 
real!} to throw out suggestions whidi ma) 
stimulate thought perhaps the best course 
v\ lil be for me to suggest briefly m this spirit 
the mam objectives towards which Indian 
policy should be directed These objectives 
ma} be considered under three heads First, 
the mamtenance and devdopment of c-'qxjrt 
markets for tho'.e commoditu s in the pro 
duction of which India has '!pccial natural 
advantages Seiondt), the raising of the 
standard of living m India so as to provide 
new internal demand for the products of her 
rural population Thirdly, the development 


of industrial activ ities as an important fflcans 
towards achieving the second objective— 
namd}, the raising of the standard of Iivwg 
As to the first of these three main objec 
tnes I have already advanced considerations 
whidi clearl} indicate its great important, 
and I am concerned now w ith how it is to M 
attained India can count on one specif 
factor to iielp her in this connection — namelv, 
her position as a member of the British Com 
momvealth of Nations On the pohev an 
possibilities of developing mutual trade 
within the Commonwealth and on the ad 
vantages which India ha^ alreadv and mav 
m the future expect to derive from these, 
have spoken and written at length on other 
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occasions, so that I do not intend to deal 
fully with tins, matter now* 

I am only too well aware as some rectnt 
happenings have indicated, that there is still 
suspicion m some Indian minds on this 
matter, but this is one of these cases wheie 
I am quite convinced that when constitu 
tional changes have taken place and a gov 
ernment of responsible Indian ministers lia 
to handle commercial pohej, there will be 
different outlool on the whole question 
There may be differences of opinion as ti 
how this policy of mutual trading between 
the British countries is to be encouraged 
and It IS quite posiible that reciprocal tariff 
preferences may not be the onl\ or the be'^t 
method for this purpose , but, from my ow n 
knovvh dge of India s position and from the 
trade figures already available. I can feel no 
shadow of doubt that India stands to beneht 
greatly from any policy which gives hei 
security m the British market, and that ii> 
fact she has benefited more than England 
has from the arrangements alreadv concUid 
ed But even in trade within the British 
Commonwealth, and still more m trade with 
other nations with which tliere are no senti 
mental or political ties to predispose thtm 
to favourable treatment, there are two neves 
sary conditions First, the principle of 
reciprocity must be observed that is to sav 
India cannot expect to sell to other countries 
unless, directly or mdirectl> , she opens out 
lets for balancing sales, of their own goods 
Secondly, what she has to sell must In 
adapted to their needs, that is to sav, the\ 
must be the kind of articles \.rhich are re 
quired, oi the nght quality, and at the right 
price And this necessitates some fore 
thought as to what is to be produced and an 
intensive effort to maintain production and 
presentation for marketing at the highe t 
level of efficiency so as to produce th“ best 
quaht} at the cheapest price I believe tliai 
Governments, and especiall) the Govern 
ment in a countrj like India, must tal c 
thought and give the lead and inipitus in 
these matters And this brings me to an 
other of the main points vvhich I want to 
emphasise to dav and which affects tKe lul 
filment of all the three objectives which I 
have stated It seems to me that in view ol 
the more restricted and competitive condi 
tiQiis which must be anticipated for the ca 


• Vide especulK Spicial Supplement to The 
Eronomtsf November 2nd 1934 


port trade in the future it has become verj 
necessary to make conscious efforts to secure 
the existing position and to miss no chiuces 
of improving it Now as anj suggest ons 
of this kind bring one into the field oi 
“economic planning I want to make a di 
gresston on that idea It is an expression 
which has been muth abused and 1 have 
noticed recently in some sections of the Press 
m India a tendency to cast ridicule upon it 
That, so It seuns to me is a most dangerous 
tendency True when the phrase implfes 
ideas that a single Government by its own 
action, either in the way of monetary policy 
or public works expenditure or by any other 
“panacea , can recnatc prosperity and off- 
set all those world wide conditions and mal 
adjustments which have brought about the 
present depression then it must be viewed 
with sceptisiu <iiid cautious criticism It is 
also iicctssarv to guard against any idea 
that private enterprise should be relieved o* 
all nece-'Sity for exercising its own foresight, 
and should be encouraged to run to Govern 
ments to help it out vvlienever it gets into 
difficulties But It is a very different thing 
to recognise tliat Guv ernments m these dav s 
have got to accept a far greater respon'-ibilitv 
lor guiding the economic hie nt their iniin 
tries than lias ever lieen necessarv bcturC 
However much any vupporter of old 
lashioncd mdividualistic, ideas mav dislike 
Government interference of an\ kind he is 
merUv burying lus head in the sand like 
an ostrich if he refuses to recognise the 
established fact that practically every Gov 
ernment m the world vs now in actual prac 
tice interfering drasticallv with the flow ot 
trade And if these interferences are going 
on «urclv it must be the dutv of a Govern 
ment— and again I say especiallv m a 
country like Inda — to keep itself informed 
and use its information to guide its peoples 
Moreover the responsibility of a Govern 
meny must surely become all the greater 
when that Government has itselt, by the 
development oi irrigation schemes and rail 
way and road transport altered the whole 
primitive ecunomv of the country and not 
onl> stimidated production but encouraged 
the cultivators to bfcomt dependent on 
growing monev crops which thev cannot 
tlitmseUes tonsumt. How can the poor, 
ignomnt cultivator in the Provinces of Iiiclia 
know what IS being done or planned in the 
great world’ Is he to be allowed to go 
Umdly on and find by bitter experience that 
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he has bulled his head into a wall of disaster 
by growing crops for which his Go\emmeiit 
might ha\e known all the time tliat there 
would be no market’ These may sound 
crude and elementary questions, but thej are 
\ery near the truth, and if they are put 
thus clearlj. there surel) can onij be one 
answer In any case, the Go\ernment of 
India Itself, like all other Governments, li»s 
been for long deepl) involved m measures of 
artificial interference in trade by its policies 
of import duties, protection, trade agree 
ments and in many other vvajs, and if inter 
ferenee has got to be undertaken at all — 
even though one maj dislike it in principle — 
then It is onlj common sense to urge that it 
must be done properlj — that it should be 
guided b> foresight and reasoned purpose 
And how can that be done unless knowledge 
is available of all the economic facts — unless 
the Government has as it were, a surve) 
map of the economic field bj which to guid* 
Its path’ That I liave always felt is one 
of the greatest needs m India to day and 
It IS a need which is not jet adequatelj met 
\\ e have not sufficient statistical records nor 
are such records as are available sufficientlj 
interpreted and co ordmated to provide the 
Government with what I have described as 
a map of its own economic country In the 
last few vears a good deal has been done, m 
the wav of creating a central organisation 
for economic intelligence and statistics while 
certain important records such as tliose of 
the inland movements of traffic have been 
restarted But much more needs to be done, 
as was Well pointed out in the report of two 
distinguished experts who vnsited India hs' 
jear Moreover if a Government is to give 
guidance that can onlj be made effective 
b\ the actions of the masses of individuals 
that comprise the public and this means that 
knowledge must be disseminated on the mam 
issues and an intelligent public opinion 
created There was an interesting disais 
Sion on this whole problem at the Eighteenth 
Indian Economic Conferenc« held at Patna 
last December and I cannot but agree with 
Professor Vakil who in hiv Presidential 
address after analysing the way in which 
economic opinion is formed m India mam 
tamed tliat in proportion to the magnitude 
and importance of the problem the existing 
arrangements for leading public opimor m 
regard to economic policy are wholly m 
adequate” Professor Vakil went on to” 
emphasise the need for academic workers ml 


this field, and here again I entireh a^ree 
with him It would Ik a fine thing if the 
economists of India could concentrate for a 
tunc on such work— on gradually mappiig 
out section by section, the whole Induo 
field and producing simplified but scienb- 
fically based conclusions whidi will sene 
to instruct public opinion in India 

But turning once more to the task of the 
Government in India, I want to go through 
one or two practical examples to show hov 
it IS, m fact, being involved in interference 
with economic proces‘‘es to illustrate the 
sort of knowledge and guidance which is 
required, and to indicate what sort of action 
can be taken to satisfy the conditions which 
I have already mentioned as necessary for 
the maintenance of Indian export trade 
Let us take tiie three main articles of 
export which are survmng with full v^goll^ 
fo-daj — ^Jute, Tea and Cotton 

In the case of Jute, the Bengal Govern 
ment, anxious to secure a better price for 
the producers, and taking the view that the 
price liad been unnaturilv depressed by a 
temporanl) excessive production has actual 
ly taken <teps towards a scheme of regula 
tion by voluntary restriction ot sowings 
This may be the right course — I do not wish 
to surest tlial it is not— but before one can 
be sure that it is nght great knowledg^f 
the possible reactions is necessary One 
must ask at which level is it safe to n^mum 
lute prices, «o as neither to restrict demand 
nor to incur the danger of replacement by 
substitution Paper sacks are already re 
placing jute m the cement trade, grain is 
tending more and more to be carried m 
bulk, while in America, when cotton prices 
are low there may be a substitution of 
bags for many purposes Is the available 
machinery for commercial intelligence good 
enough to give the Bengal Govermnwt a 
reliaWe answer on all these points’ Have 
any measures been adopted to guard agains 
the nsL of the price raismg policv goi^ 
further than was intended, as might be 
possible if natural causes (bad climatic con 
ditions. etc ) resulted m reducing production 
in any year simultaneouslj with mans arlt 
fiaal efforts at restriction’ Speculators 
would exploit such an occasion with no 
regard for tlic ultimate interests or the 
grower's Surelv all this illustrates the n«u 
• for a careful well informed plan if anv plan 
tof artificial interference is to be adopted 
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Next let us turn to Tea Here an inter 
national plan for regulating exports ha' 
actually been inaugurated In tins case tht 
plan w,as organised bj pru’ate enterprise but 
It could not ha\e been put into effectm. 
action without the co operation of the Gov 
ernment of India so that Go\ernment v-as 
inevitably drawn in to take the responsibihti 
of either making or wrecking the scheme 
The first results indicated success in raising 
prices but two things must he observed 
Fir«t It would ha\e been much more ilifh 
cult and dangerous for India to adopt this 
course it it ha<l not been lor her assured 
preferential position in the British market 
which absorbs nearU 90 per cent of her tea 
exports SecondU if co operation is not 
maintained or if growers outside the scheme 
increase production new problems will arise 
which ma> require Gosernment action In 
any case tl is is already an example oj 
artificial regulation or planning and 
strengthens mj point that Governments arc 
increasing responsibilities m the economic 
field and that if there has thus got to lie 
Government interference it is vital that t 
should be regulated properly b> adequate 
knowledge and far sighted purpose 

Lasth let us consider Cotton This i 
a very interesting case both as illustrating 
the need for a coiistr^cine pol c> in order 
to maintain India s position anti as an 
example of such a constructive pohev 
actually being tamed out Indias position 
IS being affected bv certain natural long 
range developments in the rest of the world 
while new complications and priblems ma 
soon develop as a result of artificial emer 
enc) measures taken m other countries t 
counter >the present economic tlepre sion 
As to the former it is I think a fairlv true 
broad gtnerilisation to say that the position 
of Indian <otton in the worlds marletb 
has in the past largely depended on pne** 
It found biyers in spite of the very short 
staple ot the bulk ot the crop mamls becaus 
It was the cheap'st kind of cotton But 
with the intensive develop went of the world 
cotton industrv of the last decade there has 
been a clear tendency for India s chief 
customer's to turn to the longer staples pro 
duced elsewhere and marl rted under condi 
tions affording the spinner better guarantetv 
cf quality regularity of supply and uniform 
ity of tvpe Japan which lias provided 
bv far the large'll single market for India 
cotton affords a good illustrition of this 


for tier recent extensions of manufactur*" 
have been built up on American and 
Egyptian cottons rather than on Indian It 
IS well known ot course that Japan used 
the boycott of Indian cotton as a weapon 
in the recent trade negotiations and although 
the boycott has now been withdrawn and 
a trade agreement concluded that agreement 
has only till 1937 to run and it is fairly 
obvious that in the interval Japan will be 
preparing to detach herself more and more 
from dependtnee on Indian cotton so that 
she may be able once more to use her power 
to dispense with importing it as a lever to 
obtain concessions for her manufactured 
goods m the Indian market It would be 
unreasonable to complain of Japan seelcing 
a reciprocal basis for her trade but on the 
other Iiand India does not want to be at 
"her mercy and fins incident combined with 
the general tendenev which I have described 
makes it necessary for India to endeavour 
to place her position as a cotton exporter 
on a broader foundation This involves two 
requirements — first to increase the proper 
tion of Indian cotton which i of a sufficiently 
high quality both m length of staple and 
uniformity to compete with the cotton 
produced in Amenta and Africa and 
secondly to develop new demands for her 
shorter staph varieties The Government 
of Xndia has long been ahve to these prob 
Urns and in 1921 set up the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee to tackle them That has 
proved Itself to be a most efficient body 
and has given an admirable illustration of 
what can be done by Government and pnv ate 
enterpnse working in combination But 
good as the work of the Cotton Committee 
has been recent developments seem to 
indicate the need of still more intensive 
efforts V bile the Comm ttee has of neces 
sityr been limited in its power to meet the 
second of th° two requirements which I 
have stated — namely,, to develop a new mdus 
tnal demand for the shorter staple Indian 
cotton Now there has occurred recenth 
m this field a most interesting development 
to which I do not believe full weight has 
yet been given by Indian opm on As a 
sequel to the discussions at the Ottawa 
Conference on the development ot trade 
between the nations ot the British Common 
wealth and in the spirit of these discussions 
a Committee representative of the cotton 
industry m Lancashire was set up to con 
sider what could be done to increase the 
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British consumption of Inclnn cotton Tint 
Committee Ins been working infensneh on 
both tlie requirements which I ha\e men 
tionecl It has appointed a C« mmissioner 
— a man of gn-at practical cxj ertencc — ^lo 
reside in India whose ta<k is to work in 
close cooperation with the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee and the \gricultural De 
partments m the Pro\inces in order to 
assist in the production and prenamiion for 
the market of more and more of the t>pes 
of cotton which Lancadnre can normallv 
use But at the «aiTie time it lias conducted 
a %er) thorough programme of research and 
experiment at ■scientific institutts m Lanca 
shire — for which there is no parallel else 
where m tin world — in order to e\ol\e 
methods for utilising the shorter staple 
cotton which Lancashire has hitherto been 
unable to use and which mu'st still remain 
a %er% large part of the Ind an crop This 
scientific w ork has been accompani^ bi an 
organised campaign of pubhciti and pr jia 
ganda for Indian cotton among the nnU« and 
I know that those responsible for this work 
ha\e been surprised at the results In fact 
thej see now such wide possibilities { new 
openings for Indian cotton that — e\en 
though the% are lera cautious men — the> 
would not put an\ dehnttc Imi on the 
extent to which the demand m ght grov\ 

1 commend to the attentun ol all wh arc 
concerned with India'' ecom mic de\e1 >p 
ment an ntensiU interesting report — the 
First Annual Rcpjrt up to December 31st 
1934 published b\ ihe Lancashire Indian 
kotton Committee And there is one oarti 
cular point that I want to emihasise All 
this scientifii. re ear..h work which is being 
done in Lancashire di co\eiing qualities 
hitherto unsuspected in Indian cotton nia\ 
be of immense bentht to India not merelj 
as affording an increasing outlet in tht 
British market but as strengthening ns 
position in other markets also India stands 
to gain intralculabh troin baaing the re 
sources and experience of British indnstrv 
mobilised m her interests 

It seems to me that this treatment of the 
cotton position winch I ha^e described 
indicates exacth how problems of this kind 
ought to be handUd There is cMdence 
of foresight for the future cf a lead giaen 
by GQ\ernments of combination between 
Go%ernments and the iepresentati\es of 
prnatp enterprise working for a public pur 
pose and hsth and perhaps most important 


of all, of CO operation b< tween an Indian 
and a British organisation in a joint effort 
to Ut-tclop mutual trading to the advantage 
of both countries inspired by the ideals of 
common membership m a gfeat Common 
wealth of Nations but recognising that 
economic transactions must be based on 
mutual economic advantage and cannot live 
merely on sentiment On this last point I 
should like to quote a passage from the Com 
mittees report, which seems to me to put 
the whole question of mutual advantage m 
exactly the right spirit 

'The Committee suggests that it would 
be a mistake for an\ part of the Empire 
to press the arguments about reciprocity to 
an extreme or to apply the policy from day 
to day with too rigid a measure If each 
partner is to insist ujion measuring the 
advantages exchanged with another partner 
at tlie moment of exchange and to refuse 
ever to allow what one may appear to be 
giving to exceed on a narrow statistical basis 
what the other is giving, the consequence 
will be that the nimimum instead of the 
maximum benefit "ill be derived The 
pohev will onlv operate to the real benefit 
of the countries concerned if there is both 
trust and tolerance as between the partners 
1 am afraid I am dealing rather at fengm 
with cotton but I have not quite finished 
what I have got to say, for there is another 
aspect of the matter which deserves serious 
consideration Cotton suffered a slump m 
prices after 1929 together w nh all primary 
products Recently there has been an up 
ward moyement towards something like a 
reasonable price for the Indian producer 
\\ hat are the underly ing factors in this post 
tion’ leaving out of account the purelv 
temporin conditions created by the com 
paritive failure of the Indian cotton crop thia 
season I think it is fair to say that anv 
improveintnt in the general condition vvlntli 
has octnrred since the worst point of the 
depression lias been very largely dependent 
on the price raising and crop restriction 
policy of the United States The USA 
Government have for the last season art»^ 
ficialh cut down their production to 9‘/i 
million bales as compared with a norniai 
average production of 15 millions and their 
cotton growers are being compensated for 
this drastic restriction it the cost of the 
gineral taxpayer Rut the taxpayer is be 
gmning to grumble ant! the cotton grower 
15, following suit because he fears that while 
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Amtric'iis holding the mnbrella cn,er the 
rest of the world other couirtries irt mcreas 
ing their production and Ainencn is liting 
frozen out of her e\poit marl ets What i^> 
going to happen it Amc rica suddenly 
abandons restriction and an c'-tri 6 million 
bales are thrown on the world s inarhets 
at sacnfeial prices? President Roo evelt 
has recently announced that his Goremment 
IS worling out a plan for an intei national 
scheme for regulating cotton production and 
will in due course approach the other pro 
clucmg countries What will be India s 
ittitude if this happens? Whether the 
answ er to an approach for co operation be 
yes or no the issue invoKed and the 
responsil ihty which will fait on the Go\ 
eminent will he most sencnis If the answer 
should le yes what should he the condi 
tions and counter considerations asked for bv 
India? If It IS to no what are likely to 
be tin. results and how can tl e culti\ators 
be protected’ WHiatever is done the re 
actions on agnculture ma\ be wide and 
important and will spread licyond the field 
of cotton alone This is yet anotner re 
enforcement of the plea ot which I hive 
already made so much These issues cannot 
be handled without wide knowledge and a 
well thought out plan based on such know 
ledge 

Ihe examples wliidi I have given affect 
the maintenance of existing lines ot tride 
but the need for foresight and guidance 
must be still greater if new openings are to 
be developed How is this to he done’ In 
answering this question 1 am content to take 
my stand on what is being <lone in the case 
of cot^O" li sim lar effrrts were heirg 
made in the case of all India s other mam 
staple products oii" coul 1 feel satisfied tl at 
the right course was being lollowed But 
they must be jTosecuted with inten'e inirgv 
I believe that the torm if organisation 
should be based in a combination of the 
Government and representatives of private 
enterprise and I If’lcve in particular that 
India stands to "am enorniousK from c i 
operation with Biitish i diistry os the 
standard consumer of most of her product' 

But CO operation of this kind must always 
Le broadly reciprocal — in the spirit ot the 
quotation which I h-ve given from the 
L, incashire Cotton Committee 5 Report— and 
j this leads me to say something on another 
V point wh ch I have already made namely 
^ that the maintenance and development of 


India s export trade will depend on the 
extent to which India can create purchasing 
1 ower in other countries for her own special 
products hj herself absorbing goods from 
these other countries I want in this con 
nection and also in connection with wlnt 
I have to 'ay al out India s own industrial 
development to guard against the suspicions 
of those wlio fear exploitation of Indian 
marl ets by foreign manufacturers of goods 
which India can make herself I do not 
mean to suggest anything of the kind In 
ill those main lines of manufactures for 
which India is sptcialH suited like cotton 
piece goods and iron and steel manufactures 
ugar and a great number ul other lines 
India is alreaclv well set on a course ot 
developing her own production from which 
there can he no turning back But there are 
eitam more ehbuiite forms ot industrial 
products for which the Ind an market alone 
will not give an economic foundation for 
independent manufactures and for winch 
India will not for a long time to come have 
the necessatv skilled labour and technique 
f have already given figures to show that 
India s imports ot manutactured goods other 
dun iron and steel products and cott n 
1 lece goods were even in the depressing 
londitions of 1933 more than double what 
(hey were before the war so that here is 
■> healthilv expanding demand 
hforeover one must always remtmbei 
ihat civilisation is constantly developing new 
needs and I am c< rtamlv not one oi those 
who tntnl s tnat with a stabilised 1 opulation 
the world is iictessanlv apirmching a com 
ylettly staiiic econemy In other countries 
there has been an enoi moils shifting of the 
balance of imjwrtanie of various branches 
f indu try and a huge new demands for 
inutoi cars telepliones wireless maihines 
gramophones cinema nlms refrigerators 
•iir con htionmg plants etc have been 
leveloptu m a single generation I believe 
that India also may with improving 
tanhids of hte devehp new demands for 
oms of tl ese articles "'iid can offer a vast 
narl et for goods which she cannot herself 
at least tor a long time to come manufacture 
tn an ecOKinic basis 

But altliough I visualise all these possi 
bilities of a amtmuance and development of 
India s fortign tiade I should be the last 
to suggest that this is all that is required 
in the way of an economic policy An<\ 
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this brings me to the second nnd third ob 
jectiies which I stated — nameh the raising 
of the standard of liMng in India and the 
de\elopinent of industrial actiMties AH 
tho«e who lia\e studied Indian agriculture 
are impressed bj the fact that present 
methods are capable of great iraproxenient 
and that production could be considcrabl> 
increased And jet, in present conditions, 
any idea of increasing production is at once 
confronted with the ob\ious diffkultj ot 
finding markets Although I ha\e just been 
arguing against an undulj pessimistic atti 
tilde as regards prospects of exports 
proMded that an mten«ne effort is made 
to maintain the position nevertheless I have 
also emphasised the difficulties in the wav 
ol great expansion Tor maiij of India s 
products an adequate outlet for her full 
potential production can onh be found bj 
increasing her own consumption and this 
must applj particiilarlj to standard food 
Stuffs \\hent is a clear case Unless 
present world conditions alter verv mate- 
nalh there would seem to be little chance 
lor India getting back into the export market 
for wheat knd jet as I have alreadj 
pointed out India s wheat production is 
likely to increase If it is to be absorbed 
Indian consumption must be increased tliat 
IS to sa\ the Indian standard of living raised 
Or to take another ca e if there is one acti 
vilv in the Indian Cfuntnside which is 
capable of immense improvement it is animal 
husbandrv The production of milk for 
example could be enonuouslv increased and 
raised m qudhtj but this will be useless 
without a corresponding increase in Indian 
consumption That in itselt would be a 
splendid thing fur the jihjMque and health 
of the people I need not go on niultiplv 
mg instances, for I do not believe that any 
one can denj the need for a greater produc 
tion and consumption bj the Ind an people 
of their own products But while it is easy 
to state the need and become enthusiastic 
about the vision of its accomplishment it is 
much more difficult to suggest the practical 
means bv which that accomplishment can be 
realised And jet one must guard against 
exaggerating the difficulties After all what 
IS involved is no more than a process of 
exchange Every seller becomes sl>sojacto 
a potential bujer If A produces more 
milk and B produces more gram their posi 
tions fit in together for A and his cows 
can consume more of B s gram while B 


and his family can in exchange consume 
more of A s milk and ghee or butter What 
IS needed is somehow or other to get tbe 
rural masses of India out of the rut of th«r 
present low standards This cannot be deme 
merelj by centralised Government action 
India IS far tena large It cannot be done 
without a great combined effort throughout 
India and the first thing is to convince pubbe 
opinion of the need and get all those i\ho 
have any influence in the villages — landlord 
district councils municipalities universites 
etc to work upon it Mass psjchologv 
needs to be moved on this matter It i» fof 
Governments to do all that thej can to 
stimulate such a movement and evoke forces 
which thej will then be able to guide I 
have been verj glad in this connection to 
see that it has been possible in the budgetary 
programme recentlj announced to find funds 
to finance certain plans for rural develqi- 
ment which we had been trjing to stimulat* 
for some time 

Lastly, I come to the development of 
industry as a meanv for increasing the 
national income and raising the standards of 
living As to this I have m earlier passages 
spolen— with what maj perhaps appear to 
Indian opinion ever emphasis — on the Iimi 
tafions of tins nuthod and I do not think 
it to be of vital importance to realise that 
whatever can be done the vast masses of 
the Indian population must be based on a 
rural economj and that no conceivable 
degree of industrialisation can alter thu 
wjthm any period tlnn can be foreseen 1 
think It further of vital importance to guard 
against carrying a mere negative policj oi 
self sufficiencv to extremes The kej 
question is whether if India were bv 
becoming self supporting industriallj to 
eliminate her own export trade bj destrov 
mg the purchasing power of her present 
customers she would be able to give an 
adequate substitute m industrial emplojiuent 
for the agricultural cmplovment that would 
be lost This is the question which must 
be tested out I have already given figures 
which seem to suggest stronglj tliat the 
«ubstitution would be found to be inadequate 
and tliat though some might he financially 
better off the great mass would be left much 
worse -off Mj own view is further t^ha 
m terms of human happiness all would be 
worse off But I am onlj talking of earn 
ing such a jxilicj to crlrcmcs ond m ° 
negatnc maiutcr If the policy m its scope 
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been struck bj blight which thcj at least 
could not anticipate, can fail to lie aftected 
bj their misfortunes The mas<^s on one 
side or the other Viho»e fates depend on 
these e\ents lia\e no understanding of \ihat 
IS happening, nor an\ desire to injure each 
other I firm!} belieae tliat there still 
room for mutual trading to the nd\antage 
of both sides The mistakes md niis 
judgments of the past cannot be iiiidone 
and great readjustments particularh on this 
side are now necessarj But I feel certam 
tint if political jealousies or short sighted 
policies of mere monej miking for the few 
are not allowed too great an influence m 
the directing of polic> there is a hopeful 
future and that Bntam ind India stand to 
gain bj mutual co operation If — to quote 

once more from Frincis Bacon— f ha\e 
served in anj thing that I inve said lo niig 
the bdl to call the wits together for a 
practical consideration of these i «ue I shall 
ruse succeeded in mj object 
Notes on Tdbl s i« Afifiexdix I ~Tt-e < fabiei 
are not of course prepared an a proper has s for 
ind eating scientificalh nea ured ir d> Thn 
purport merely to compare saiipi« \ear and 
penods so as to show the *yrt t fluct at on» 
which hare occurred m the retain, in r> nance 
of swrious lead g items oi mp n a d erport 
The figure# have been taken the carter years 
from the Stat t cal \b tracts and nee 1909 
from the \iinual Rev ew of Trade I r 
The earl er et t ficurei su'Ter from changes m 
the methods of rec rd ng the fi-njres be ng given 
in Tens of Rupee ui cenain years and in £ 
sterl ng in others In the earlier periods whe » 
the rupee stood at It Tens of Rupees were 
equiralent to i sterl ng and R> 1 crore to £1 
million and therefore the figures are compirabJe 
but the revers on to £ sterlmg in 1900 rou^t be borne 


in mind in runn ng the ey e across the taUa 
while in considering sterling equ valents the 
fiuctoat ons in tl e exchange value of the nipte 
since tl en must be remembered. The ma n purple 
of tlie Tables however is to show changes m tit 
rrlalt e importance of various heads and tb« 
percentage figures are not of course affected br 
these variations 

Some interesting pomts are brought out la « 
Tables On the export side there are 'peaal nm 
t ons such as the great nse in the value of c^'v 
exports at the time of the American Civil Ww 
It IS also possible to follow clearly the disappear 
ance from importance of opium and ini^ci, 
the big fluctuations as regards vvhe«t and net, 
the developing of the jute trade and tie nse W 
importance of seeds and tea Perhaps the iwK 
mterestng feature however is the nse n te 
importance of eitports of ir u 
opium and cotton manufactures wmeh fell on iw 
special reasons The “others have grewu fre® 
4 per cent of the total exports to over 25 per cert. 

On the import s de the general tendenaes w 
«|$o clearly brought out In tbs case * 
course of manutactnres i# Uie most mtere.nr 
feature Here the relative importtnce of we 
Itas gone down but only because India $ 
of <wion P«e goods and iron and ««! haw 
<] mmisbed as a result of tlie development ot net 
own industries Apart from the«e two h«ad^ 
imports of manufactures have sreatlv mwea e4 
and risen from Z>^ per cent of the total to 5. i 

accoriDg to tbs calculation our 
twn IS 1 kely to fall bv more than a garter m 

l,„k mr, Jan- JO SOJi f"™ tou 

IrSS, trtlji tovJrts I™'''" 

a verv substantial decline , , 

Thrt phenomenon u by ^l^rale 

the reproduction rale has surk 

prart rally 

the whole of Western civiliratio i. 
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The Background of the Shipping Subsidy. 

Britain’s Mercantile Fleet. 


London — Great Britain is riglitlv dtbt.nb 
cd as a maritime nation, a description which 
call be iaithiiiUv apphid eieii iii these days 
of economic nationalism Iriie, the propor 
tion of this country' working population 
which IS ictually emploj ed in the mercantile 
marine 13 little more than one per cent , 
while e\en if dock Uhourers and fishermen 
be included it is s 1 iU less than three per cent 
Yet these proportions are doubtless higher 
than in most other countries, and the im 
portance of the shipping industry, penetrating 
as It does into many ancillarv trades, is far 
greater than the.se figures b\ ttiemseUes 
would suggest It li, nei erfheless 
that reUti\elj few people are mide directlv 
aware of the structure and recent experience 
of th< mdustrv , still fewer of the circum 
stances which ha\c resulted in measures of 
Go\ eminent assistance Hence this attempt 
to outline the position very briefly for the 
h> reader, relying mamlj on statistics pub 
hshecl by the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom and the Liverpool Steam 
Ship Owners Association Ouite apart 
from recent legislation, which invoUes a 
^ charge on the country s taxable capacity 
all of us are concerned in the weUire of 
shipping through our reliance on the contri 
bution of shipping senices to our balance of 
international payment s— a coni nbut ion 
which exceeds that of any export mdustrv 
Last jear invisible exports m the form 
of our net shipping sen ices to foreigners 
^ were estimated at £70 millions an increase 
of £5 millinns on 1933 Unhappily, the 
figure IS far lower than it used to be In 
pre war vears it exceeded £90 millions, 
while as receutU as 1929 it reached £,130 
millions only to fall m swift decline to the 
low !e\el of 1933 The mmement obMouoIy 
'' calls for explanation 

The tonnage of Britain’s mercantile fleet 
shows, as the net outcome of considerable 
^ variation during the past twenty years a 
moderate shrinkage, but a substantial im 
provement m quality and effectiveness Thus 
in June 1914 the United Kingdom owned 
/ 9 2^ \essel 3 , aggregating 19 3 million gross 
' tons while tor 1934 the aggregate gross 
y tonnage was approximately 17 6 millions 
though now accounted for by 7,100 ships 
During the intervening years gross tonnage 
fell as low as I 6 ja millions m 1919 as a 


I nsequence of war losses and rose to 
arly 20% millions in 1930, since when 
considerable quantities have beeji scrapped 
r sold for operation bv foreign owners 
present Great Biitain’s mercantile fleet, 
lut^ed by age and speed, is superior to 
that of any other country Yet of the total 
* mage no les> than 14 millions, or eight 
IK-i cent IS laid up in British ports, and 
c nsideribly higher figures were ruling two 
rrs ago Again, the percentage of un 
enployment among workers in the shipping 
s rvice, which stood at 15 5 in 1929, was 
m re than doubled dunng the ensuing three 
irs and stiff stands as high as 31 7 The 
c nsus (or seamen alone records an un 
I lerrupted decline m employment since 
lUI 


The trend of cirrymg charges provides 
a clue to the exphnation of this high pro 
1 irtion of idleness among ships and men, 
and the following table shows the move 
ments dunng the past few years — 


Index numbers 


t « irty 

1 { 1920 » 100) 

11929 100) 

jura c 1 

[ Freights 

Time 1 
chsrtrr | 

Quantam of 
world trade* 

1 9 

' 24 0 1 

84 7 



19 I ! 

17 7 

92 8 

1911 

]9 9 , 

14 8 


111* 

18 8 1 

13 3 


1913 

, IS t 

1 14 5 

74 8 

1914 

18 9 

, 14 6 

73 GT 


19 0 

15 9 

im 

18 C 

13 1 



* Le^gae o( Nations estimates based Upon statistics 
of alue moui£ed by i.banse» in pnee levels 


T An rage for first three quarters 


The downward movement m freights 
b gan with a steep fall in 1921, when the 
index reached an average of 36 3 for time 
charter and 37 6 for freights Prom these 
low levds tliere was a persistent decline, 
leading, after a slight recovery m 192^27 
to the position depicted in the table — a posi 
tion m which while rates are below the 
pre war level, costs m the form of wages 
and otlier outgoings are higher By the 
side of the indexes has been set a column 
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of figures representing the \oIume of world 
trade as a whole and it will be seen that 
the reduction in the motenicnt of goods 
though considerable, was b\ no means suffi 
cient to account for the decrease in earning 
capacity 

Principal among the other forces pressing 
down the let el of earnings has been the 
marked expansion m the mercantile fleets 
of the world In brief, the atailablc gross 
tonnage increased from less than 50 millions 
in pre war jears to nearh 62 millions b> 
1921, and was carried forward e\en after 
the break in freight rates to reach a maxi 
mum of 70 millions in 1931 The following 
table 'hows the outstanding moxements in 
the tonnage owned b) tanous coimlnes, and 
It will he obserted that Bntams proportion 
of the worlds shipping has fallen since 1914 
from 39 to per cent notwithstanding 
new construction and a higher standard of 
efficienc) The relati\e position is r<.flected 
also m the larger proportion oi loreign 
shipping included in the tonnage entered and 
cleared at British ports 
A large part of post war shipbuilding 
throughout the world was undertaken with 
the assistance of go^ernment> whik the 
fleets swollen in this manner were supported 
by various forms of 'ub^idv direct and in 
direct Lltimateh a greath enlarged world 
carr\ing capacitx wa^ faced with a marked 
shrinkage in the \Lplame of trade competi 
tiun was pressed to the furthest limits of 
6e^erlt> and freight lates fell swiftl) Thus 
subsidies to shipping whether appearing as 
such in public accounts or not b“canie a 
costly Item in the budgets of a number of 


countries It has been estimated that bv 
the end of 1933 more than £1,000 nullor> 
liad been expended bj \anous goiemmecj 
m a \am endeavour to obtain larger shares 
in the activity of a world tonnage far a 
excess of ihe needs of the tim’ 

Of this widespread, unequal competifcoa 
British shipping was the unprotected vacto 
True, the Trade Facilities Acts had stuniu 
ted construction in early post war }ears 
but apart from this very limited help m 
official a'sisunce whether in the form d 
subsidy or otherwise was until recentl) 
available The shipowners of this comti) 
with their higher standards of cost and ^ 
worthiness were left to struggle as beS 
they could against the heavily subsidize 
mercantile fleets of other countries Ihe 
effect upon British shipping was disastrou^. 
receipts declined rapidly, and the earning 
of a large proportion of companies provffl 
insufficient even to rover deprecutm W 
1934 for esample, the reports of forty h« 
cargo boat companies showed net prbh^ 
before charging depreciation «hioh in th 
aggregate yielded less than one half of on 
ir cent on the.f capita! and reserves 

& n? oS bu, sf„ « the. 
*ce .0 B65 000 «« 

The movements in the aggregat 
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worlds idle tonnage would app<ar to lia\e 
been similar 

The recent reduction in laid up tonnage is 
the consequence mainly of sales for breaking 
up and to this extent represents scrapping 
ot surplus ships So far as Great Britain 
IS concerned the figures show considerable 
improvement more especially since most ol 
the tonnage laid up m British poi ts consists 
of relatively old ships Ne\ertheless the 
fact that the fall in idle British tonnage i 
attributable in part to sales to toreign owners 
modifies any optimistic conclusion wh ch 
might be drawn from the figures 

These then in the briefest outline werc 
the circumstances leading to the Goiern 
ment s decision towards the end of 1933 
to provide some measure of direct assistance 
to the mercantile marine Government 
activity in other fields has already taken 
effect upon shipping — one company has 
stated that fre ghtage to an amount of 
£500000 will be lost to it during the next 
two years m consequence of import rcgula 
tions announced up to July 1934 On the 
other hand the trade agreements of recent 
years have operated to restore some part of 
the diminished outward carnage particularly 
through enlargement of coal exports wh I 
the numerous quotas preferences and speaal 
trade arrangements which now characterise 
world commerce have mad trade more 
round about and have thus tended to 
increase the demand for tonnage The ne v 
measures wh ch took more than a year to 
reach final form are designed mainly to 
assist that part of shipping which has suffer 
ed most acutel> — th“ tramp section Broadly 
one quarter of British tonnage may be held 
as falling within the definition of tramp 
sh pping that is ocean going cargo vessels 
not employed in maintaining regular serv ces 
The scheme of Government assistance is 
embodied in the British Shipping (Assst 
ancel Act which became law m February 
last It IS divided into two parts one ol 
which relates to the granting of a temporary 
subsidy chiefly to tramp shipping and the 
other to facilities for finanang further 
modernisation of the mercantile marine As 
to the first part of the plan the subs dy is 
limited to £2 millions to be dstributed 
m respect of the year 1935 if however 
freights should rise above 92 per cent ot 
the average level for 1929 the amount pay 
able would be correspondingly reduced At 
present freights are far below the 1929 level 


The subsidy is to be distributed among 
owners on a ton day basis for each 
quarter of the year the amount fixed foi 
distribution will be divided among owners 
in proportion to the relative activity of their 
vessels Thus the greater the volume of a 
shipowner s actual business the greater his 
share of the subsidy The administration 
IS entrusted largely to a committee appoint 
ed by the Board of Trade and consisting 
mainly ot owner T1 e scheme has been 
subject to a good deal of criticism parti 
cularly on the ground that the subsidy is too 
small but in general it would be true to 
say that shipowners have welcomed official 
acceptance of the principle of Government 
as« stanct 

The reception accorded to the scrap and 
build provisions has been less favourable 
notwithstanding that the force of criticism 
led to considerable modification of the 
or g nal proposals Under the Act the Gov 
ernment is prepared to make long term 
advances during the two years from March 
18 not exceeding £10000000 in all to 
finance the construction of new sh ps and 
modernisation of existing shipping but 
owners thus assisted are required to scrap 
two tons for every ton of new sh ppmg built 
and one ton for every ton modernised Thus 
the double effect of the advances is intended 
to be a net improvement in quality and a 
net reduction in quantitv of ava lable British 
sh ppii^ The rate of interest on such 
advances to be secured by a first mortgage 
on the vessel built or modernised is not to 
exceed three per cent per annum and the 
loans must he repayable w thm a per od of 
not more than twelve years According to 
an official estimate the amount thus pro 
vided would finance the building of 150 to 
200 new cargo vessels — perhaps about one 
sixth of tlie existing tramp fleet but the 
extent to which sh po vners will avail them 
selves of these facilities is difficult to deter 
mine while if they do the possible reper 
cuss ons on the fortunes of the industry are 
by no means clear The President of the 
Chamber of Shipping is sceptical and draw 
ii^ on the experience of the industry alter 
the passing of the Trade Facil ties Act m 
1921 said recently I trust that for the 
health of British shipping [the scheme] will 
become a dead letter 

To return to the subsidy proper the 
President of the Board of Trade in 
announcii^ the Government s intention to 
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assist the tramp «hipping industry, laid down 
requirements de«ign^ to improve its internal 
condition and to restore a finner foundation 
for international competition Accordmglj 
1 Tramp Shipping Admmistratue Commit 
tee has been set up charged w ith the dutj of 
promoting joint action among '^hiposners 
with a Mew to maintaining and improsing 
freights minimising domestic competition 
with cargo hnerc and cooperating where 
possible with other organizations Already 
the efforts of this body ln\e met with some 
success The Committee was instrumental 
in securing the establisliment of the schedules 
of tnimnium freights now operatne m the 
Ri\er Plate homeward and the St Lax rente 
trades and just instituted m the Australian 
homeward and Australian far eastern trades 
^Ieanwhlle some preliminary work has 
been done in the direction of securing inter 
national co operation w uh the object of 
bringing the uppl\ of tonnage into si ser 
hartfion) with demand An internatKnal 
shipping conference at which the principal 
maritime nations were represented mei in 
London earU this year and a draft sch-im 
was prepared tor submission to the •'hip 
oavners associations in each countrx Details 
of the proposals are not aaailahlc but the\ 
are reported to proxide that owners ot laid 
up shipping «hould he indemnified against 
loss b\ a charge on all freight reieipts If 
this IS so the plan w»uld broidh re emble 
the international tanker pool which was 
introduced nearly a y e* r ago in o der to 
raise to a remuneratne lex el the freights 
obtained for transport of o 1 This scheme 
which includes a lexw on freight receipts out 


oL'thich owners of idle tankers are recoro 
pensed Is reported to haxe xvorked to the 
common benefit of tanker owmers One of 
the principal aims of Goxemment assistance 
howexer, IS the removal of at least substan 
tial modification of the more or less long 
standing subsidy arrangements of foreign 
governments, and this is a problem to wh-ch 
the direct contribution of shipowners them 
selves seems unlikely to be very substantial 
or powerful 

On the whole then the outlook for ship- 
j ing remains obscure The measures taken 
to promote revival in the British mdustrj 
when compared w ith the extent of assistance 
rendered by tlie Goxemment to other sides 
of economic activity , or restraaned and 
guarded Yet it may xxell prove that they 
wiH be none the less effective In spite oi 
more than a decade of almost unrelieved 
depression accentuated by the pressure of 
unequal international competition the ship- 
ping industry of Great Britain is still by far 
tile most important m th“ world and 
possesses an unnx ailed equipment of ships 
and men The working of tlie subsidy ts 
•'iich as to require co operation in an 
industry hitherto intensely indixiduahstic, 
but perhap® the most powerful of aU its 
consequences may be tbe tonic ® 

definite and practicable *<heme for heig.ng 
an industry left for nianx vears to tiie buffet 
in<r of all the wind that blow Action has 
not come too soon for of Great Britain no 
less tlian the country to which the statement 
was on^mally applied it is true to say 
whose ships except they stir, the people 
starve 


W orld prndiKtion in 1934 3o has been 
xerx mall The decline has b*en pnnci 
pally m the cfuntnes that haxe nomi-dlx 
the largest outputs on the one hand and 
deficits on the other 1 1 India Japan and 
xerx jxissibly China The importing 
countries of the second order — Bntish 
Mahxa Cevl n and the Netherlands Cast 
Indies — also appear to hay e had simll crop 
On tli“ other hand tl c principal e\jx>rtiii., 
(ountnes e\cep* lor 'laiwvn haxe h<ul ertq s 
not above average and m tl e case t ButmT 
mdprobiblx Chu an wdl bclov tlit avenge 
In the hrst months of the coinmerci-yl season 
deniard lias been xerx active and exjxirts 


troin Burma 1 reiich Indo China and Siam 
liaxe liecn large Burma will as h t year, 
jrofi*^ b\ the shortage m India Jajan wm 
at am rate be able to absorb a large part ert 
Ms heavy carrvover While nsing prices 
max *ti •some extent act as a check on coit 
siinitiou demand is hkdy to be active and 
gentral in the other importing countries 
dunng the coming months and not only the 
surplus of Bnniia after India s demands 
liaxp been 'atisfied hut the surpluses of 
Siam an 1 I rcnch Iiido China should be 
marlttfd without difflcuhv Prices are 
hkety to nniiitain an upward tendency 



Unemployed Young. 


■Discussion 

Gcnna — Among tht qutstion'^ riiscussed 
at the International Labour Conference now 
in sesbion at Gene-va was the one relating to 
the unemploj-ment prevailing among >onng 
persons It maj m this connection fat 
worth while to note that about one fourth 
of the total number of unemploi ed through 
out the world consists of \oung persons 
under 25 jears of age This was the conclu 
Sion re iched b) the I L O afte r an e-camini 
tion of the best arailable statistics m each 
countij in a report prepared tor the Inter 
nitional Labour Conference which opened 
at Genei'a on 4th June 1935 
The situation of these joung people is a 
particularlv tragic one because prolonged 
iclleness at the lormatne age leads p“edil> 
to demoralisation and ma) prertnt th 
Victims from eter settling down to regula' 
Mork in the occupation for which 1he> in. 
most fitted It was considerations of tin* 
kmd which led the Gotermng Bod> if Mii 
I L O to put the question ot uiietnplojaneiil 
among voting people on the agenda of the 
Cowfetenci % ith i Mew to making recom 
mendatioiis to Go\ ernments The propo al 
which the Conference had before n do not 
toucfi the general economic and M>cial 
measures whicli concern unemplo>iiiejit as a 
whole but only such measures as are parti 
culailj applicable to )OUiig people 

One of the most important measures 
Suggested i the raising of the minimum 
school leaamg age to 15 This is alrtadv 
the age m a number of countnis and it is 
felt that uncmplo}'ment offers a powtrlul 
argument to supplement the purely edu 
cational reasons lor increasing the age else 
'vliere Other suggestions Are that jmeniles 
after leasing school should attend continua 
j tion classes up to the age ot IS and that 


in Geneva 

luui^ adults trom 18 to 25 should be gnen 
cational training whercser possible 
‘'pecial attention is directed to the needs of 
1 ipilb leasing the secondar) schools and 
unnersities 

Smee however a portion ot the unaiiplu} 
ed would stiU be left outside the above 
fiojects if onl> because training schemes 
are limited to the opportunities tor employ 
ent tlie report ot the I L O ugg« st that 
tecupational and recreational centre > should 
bt set up In nianj countries special 
cmplojmcnt centres luve been established 
1 whidi some kind of public wor] is con 

I ned with education In order to obvnte 
' e py ibilit> that the tasks performed m 

I h Centres might compete with those of 
orkers m normal implovment it is urged 
nt measures be taken to avoid this danger 
Emplusis IS also laid on the importance 
special juvenile empfojinent exchanges 
rkitig in conjunction with vocational 
dance institution and on the promotion 
I niobihtv of labour within tlu differcn 
t mines ft is aJ o suggested that liouis 
work might be reduced in occupations 
whidi joung per oiis are engaged 
Fuiallv a recommendation is made to »!ie 
evt tint statistics of unemploj-ment amoiij 
ung per ons should be improv ed tor 

II less the extent ot the problem is accunitel 
k own adequate s eps can Iiardh be taken 

'oh< It 

The rcpoit recentlj issued b\ the I L O 
ntam, information on the practical 
measures actualK adopted throughout the 
wTf\d and conAudev with the t<\t ot the 
icommcndation which the International 
1 abour Conierence is to discuss at its 
session 


Aliile It i» satisfactory to learn tliat the 
Lmited States is awakening to the tact Ikit 
5 i policv of isolation lias its drawbacks the 
^ avnhonties there seem utttrlj incapaUe of 
perceiiing the effect which tbtir pohae'> 

I pursued -over a period of nianj jrars have 
i' iiad upon all the nations ot the world 
^ Indeed the United States quite apart from 


11 question ot callousness has shown such 
a impcrftct grasp of the worlds problems 
tl It while tull> admitting the great econo 
imc power of America London is slow to 
take her proposals verj seriously when the\ 
are concerned with currenev and finance — 
ff Kidd\ of the Loudon Moriitng 



Economics in the West. 

GoId-Mining and World Recovery 


Loudon May 31st 1932 — Among indus 
tries of substantial importance m uorld 
economy the btisiness of producing gold is 
probabh unique in haMng enjojed a degree 
of prosperit) heightened b> the ^\orld crisis 
The reason for this experience is simpl“ 
So long as there exists at least one countrv 
on a full gold standard an essential condition 
of w Inch Is freedom to bu% gold from or sell 
gold to the centra] institution at a fixed 
price there is literallj an unlimited demand 
for the conimoditj at that price In other 
word* not only is a minimum price tor the 
product of the industry guaranteed hut there 
IS besides no limit to the amount the market 
will take Added to this the effectne 
minimum price translated into terms of the 
producing countries currencies has nsen 
substantially m recent y ears w ithout a cor 
responding rise in costs in consequence of 
widespread departure from the gold stand 
ard Happih prospen y in an\ one 
industry cannot fail to contribute to recoterj 
in others and m this respect gold producing 
i» not exceptiona’ We propo«e here to 
descnbe bnefli the contribution of the gold 
industry to general recotery fro-n the world 
depression and further to consider what 
contribution it can make to the maintenance 
m the long run of worldwide prosperity 
Gold unlike other primary products is not 
used the fact that world stocks pie up 
and up need not be taken as etndence of 
wlrnt commentators on the coninioditv 
niarkets choose to call tatistical weakness 
True all the gold produced in the world 
since AD 1 00 would now make a cube 
w ith edges less than forty feet long but the 
cube has more than doubled in the present 
century yet no one is disturbed on that 
account as to the prospects for the industry 
The \irtue of gold in the long run hes not 
in Its use for anj practical purpose but in 
its function as a nionetar\ basis broadening 
With the natural growth of the world s trade 
Assuming this function is retained in the 
future what then are the prospects of its 
efficient performance’ A discussion of this 
question is to form the second part of our 
inquiry 

The Trend o> Prodlctiox 
W e can best begin our description by 
obseiAing the nio%ements in the quantity of 


gold produced throughout the world u 
recent years The lollowing table ginDg 
the principal figures in thousands of fire 
ounce* IS taken from the latest annual report 
of the Union Corporation — 



1930 

ISS" 

1934s 

Union of ‘Soolh Afnca 

10 716 

llAo9 

lOtSO 

Canada 

2102 

3 041 


Aastnia. a 

622 

964 

l"l3 

Rhodes a 

555 

560 


Lntish \\ e$t Afnca 

2i2 

293 


Other pirts of the impJre 

SSi 

436 


tin sh Fmpre 

U6’I 

16 876 

1613 


1434 

1990 

42*4 

Lniled States 

2 too 

2^19 



6 0 

584 



3S9 

40" 


bores 

}60 



EUeehere 

1 te’ 

1946 


World Total 

20 636 

•4 331 

27 460 


The most significant facts emerging from 
the table are the substantial increase in the 
worlds total output along with an actual 
decline in the production of South Africa, 
for many y ears past the pnnapal source ot 
gold The mam reason for the increased 
production common to all important areas 
except South Africa hes m the higher pneea 
obtainable for gold in terms of the producera 
currencies Its price in France the centre 
of tJie gold bloc remans at the statutory 
figure e*tabh lied after the war and post 
war infiatiou but most of the producing 
countries lia\c in effect abandoned their 
tonner fixed prices and their currencies 
ha\e undergone depreciation in relation to 
those of the gold bloc Gold producers 
therefore recei\e in their own currencies 
considerably larger sums than formerly for 
each unit of their output on the other hand 
since their currency units ha\e not depre 
ciated correspondingly in terms of commor 
dities their costs of production have not 
nsen proportionateh to the value of their 
product Hence the phenomenon of a 
increase in output along with a continue 
nse m Its value per ounce Even in the 
Umted States which alone among the pnn 
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cipal producers has restored a modified tomi 
of gold standard gold producers are m a 
similar position for bj \ irlue of de\aluation 
of the dollar they now receive $35 per fine 
ounce for their gold instead of $2067 as 
formerly In tiew of the higher returns 
thus obtainable and the peculiar fact th^t 
enlarged output has no depressing effect oi 
prices a thirty per cent increase in worll 
production since 1930 is not surprising 
M hat 15 surprising at first sight is tl 
decline m the output of South Afnca which 
however even now produces mo e tlian 
twice ds much as any other country For a 
niimf er of y ears to 1931 South Africa a 
output showed a slow hut steady annual 
increase and in 1932 a sharp rise was re 
cordeil At that time South Africa was 
still on the gold -standard and the South 
African pound was at a premium over sler 
Img consequently the higher price of gol I 
m London where South Afnca s output i 
almost entirely marketed did not have ns 
full effect on tlie profitability of the industrv 
Nevertheless enough of the potential benefit 
came through to stimulate greater mm 
activity At the end of 1932 howevei 
South Africa left the gold standard and 
almost immediately her pound came to parity 
with sterlii g From that moment tht- 
industry felt the lull stimulus of the greatly 
increased sterling value of gold in the 
London bullion market yet since then pn 
ductioii has fallen to a level actually below 
that of 1930’ and by 1934 South Africa® 
Contribution to the world total had declined 
to 3S per cent as against more tlian 50 j i 
cent four years earlier 

This decline in output is m essence the 
result of definite policy pursued by the 
mining companies themselves and stretyrth 
ened by Government action The object of 
this policy Is the prolongation of the 
economic lues of the mines — -the desire to 
spread their profitability over a long period 
rather than to take full and iminediite 
advantage of conditions deemed to be last 
mg At the same time the tendency to 
defer in pait the benefits of the wider margin 
between costs aid the value of gold ras 
been strengthened b\ the Government s 
claim that the State should slnre iti the more 
or less fortuitously enlarged profits accm ng 
to the mining companies The pol c> is 
expressed m practice m the millit^ ot 
lower grades of ore than had been profitable 


formerly Obviously a ton of ore contain 
It g so little gold as to be not worth milling 
while gold yields only 8^ shillings an ounce 
inav well be worth milling with gold at 100 
or 120 or 140 shillings an o ince Hence a 
larger proportion of the ore taken from the 
mines is protitible to ni 11 and a grt at deal 
of ore which would have been left in the 
mines is profitable to raise The co t of 
raising and milling a ton may be unchanged 
that ton may yield less gold than a ton 
raised on more careful selective working 
but with a higher price for gold the smaller 
yield will produce a disproportionately 
increased monetary return At the same 
time by lowering the standard ot selection 
of the ore to be raised the long term value 
of the mine is increased instead of tapping 
o”ly tlie rch<>t resources a more genera) 
and therefore more conservative exploits 
tion is made p ssible The basis for the 
policy pursued in South Afnca lies then 
in the general principle that the higher the 
price of gold the lower the grade of orv 
that can be profitably mined 

Translating this description into account 
mg records be ween 1932 when South 
Africa was still on the gold standard and 
1934 the working cos s per ton of ore milled 
by a representative group of mines rose only 
trom 19x 2d to 19j Sd but working costs 
jier fii e ounce of gold derived trom the ore 
ruse from 59j 3rf to 75i td In Soutli 
Africa as a whole according to the Trms 
vaal Chamber of Mines the tonnage of ore 
milled 111 1934 was 13 8 per cent greater 
than in 1932 hut the average yield ot fine 
gold III pennyweights per ton milled fell by 
fully one fitth lotal worlmg costs rose 
\yy 15 per cent hut were more than offset 
by an increase of 45 per cent in the aggre 
gits taJive vi gsid .vve^j js .'?.b 

standn g a 10 per cent fill iii its quantity 
In the lesult the working profits of the 
mines more than doubled between these two 
years To sun more ore was 

treated less gold produced and larger 
profits realized 

The Immediate Results of Enlarged 

Ac^'ivm 

In more than one way the changed condi 
tion of the industry has made a substantial 
contribution to recovery both in South 
Africa and the world at large In the first 
place increased activity has enlarged the 
volume of enploynient The average 
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number of emplo}ees m the South Afncati 
mines m 1934 \\a« 27 600 \\hite people and 
244 lOO natnes and coloured people repre 
sentin^ together an increase of nearly fifteen 
per cent ‘iince 1932 Disbursements ir 
salanes and uages rose bj one-sixth 
Clearlj an addition of £2^ millions to the 
pnMnents for sen ices rendered in the m 
dustn — on a total uage bill standing alreadj 
at about i,16 millions — must ln\e gnen a 
strong impetus to prosperitj in a countiy 
with lo relatnelj small a white population 
as South Africa As a further factor m 
reco\erj moreover the increased profits 
must be considered These are distributed 
m three directions to the shareholders to 
the South African Go^ emment and m 
expenditure on capital developments by the 
mining undertakings themseh es The Gov 
cnimcnt through its method of taxation has 
reinforced the companies policy of con 
serving their resources Besides ordinary 
taxation an excess profits duty has been 
payable by the mines since 1933 The dut 
is designed to secure to the Government 
one hall of the adtlitional profits accruing 
to the industry through the rise in the price 
gold and IS calculated on an elaborate 
formula using as the main basis the profit 
per ton milled in November and December 
193’’ the two months preceding South 
Africa s departure from the gold sundard 
The formula for assessment is calculated lo 
encourc^e the reiiiv esunent of profits m 
schemes calculated to enlarge the scale of 
operations and to extend the working lu»s 
ot the mines The two objects are closelv 
related for the mining of low er grade ore 
lends both to increase the volume of current 
employment in the mines and to conserve 
their reserves of ore In tl c financial year 
to March 31 last this excels profits duty 
vielded about £4 millions and in the curren 
financial year it is calculated to yield over 
£5 millions The total amount paid in taxa 
tion by the mines m 1934 was more than 
£13 millions an increase of 210 per cent 
over the figure for 1932 It is largelv bv 
virtue of this additional income from the 
mining industry that the South African 
Government has been able to carry out its 
various plans for assisting other branches o 
economic activity chiefly agriculture while 
maintaining budgetary equilibrium 

Notwithstanding this vastlyr heavier 
burden of taxation the profits remaining 
after additions to tlie companies intcrmd 


and phvsical resources rendered possible a 
striking increase m the sums disbursed a 
dividends Last year the distnbmnpi 
amounted to about £16 millions an increase 
of nearlv 90 per cent as compared witli 
1932 The figure appears large but it has 
to be home in niind that it includes litv.e all 
ininuig dividends a partial return of orignal 
capital to compensate for gradual exhau 
tion of the physical assets of the under 
tal mgs A large part of tht divid nd 
roughh comjiuted at 60 per cent of th** 
total IS remitted abroad chiefly to this 
countrv the remainder reinforces the «tiirii 
luv to general recoveiy at home Addiig 
together the increase in wage disbursements 
the enlarged contribution to Government n 
come and the local distnbution of dividend 
the industry is spreading over the Soiir'i 
African coininunity ronghlv £la milltor 
more m a year than before the departure 
from gold — handsome contribution to the 
restoration of economic prospentv 
The dividends remitted abroad — perhaps 
as much as £10 millions last year— are 
larger tlun they would liave been but for 
the widespread abandonment of th“ gold 
standard and smaller than they would have 
been hut for the increa ed taxation The 
net addition to the former distribution 
serves to counterbalance the low rates or no 
rates at all paid in many lean 'ears It s 
through theoverseas imistor chiefly Bnti'i 
tliat the industry upon which South Afnoii 
economy is built has been developed 
has been calcuhied by Professor S H 
Fratikd of the University of the M itwaters 
rind* tliat from the earliest davs of ’he 
South African mdustrv up to 1932 the 
aggregate return on all the cap tal put ir*o 
live industry works out at le«s than five per 
cent per annum— a surprisingly low figure 
when the wasting nature of the assets ard 
tile special risks of mining investment are 
taken into account Nevertheless it is n 
contestable that the enlarged distribution of 
dividends abroad lias contributed tlirougl 
their spending or reinve'^tnient in the reci 
pient countries to recovery outside South 
Afnca Moreov er a further effect of Sout i 
Africa s greater actuitv of spicial import 
ance to this country as an exporter of m-'ini 
factured goods is the increased purcliasmg 
power nude available there for tb'“ nnpor a 
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tion of goods, not 1< aat among them capital 
equipment, fiom other oounlries Britavr s 
exports ot maihinerj last rear, for example 
receued a welcome stimulus South ‘Vfr’ca 
haring bought £4 millions worth, as com 
pared with onl> £2 millions m 1932 

We hare dealt at 'oine length with the 
industrr in South \frica partlj because ot 
the interest of its orrn special position, but 
the results of the mort far curable conditions 
of the mdustn are paralleled elsewhere 
Between 1930 and 1934 the worlds output 
increased b) almost one third Etnplo\-ment 
r\ ithm the indu'trr probabK rose b> at least 
a^ much Eren m South Africa, with its 
exceptionallv high degree ot mechanization 
the number ot workers rose notrrjthstanding 
the decline m output In other countries 
particular!} those which hi e Chile, are more 
concerned with alUunl gold rrorking the 
new emplornnent created was probabK con 
stderahK greater, at least when judged In 
proportions Inttrml recorerr in Canada 
and Australia in particular has been as«i ted 
b\ the relatn e prosperitj of gold producers 
FinalK a further consequence follows from 
the fact thit still nearii three-fifths of tli 
worlds output of gold i prcxluced within 
the British Fntpire As the principal bu\er 
0 ^ gold oatr the past fevs years have been 
countries out«ide the sterling area sterlm? 
has reemed substantial support from th«. 
greater actiMti of the mines This again 
has probabK been one of the contnbmors 
factors in the relatneK earlier and mor 
definite rtcoaen <\penenced m countrie 
within the terhng area 

Long TEPM Considi.rvtions 
W e pass now to the long term question 
whether the effects of the world crisis anl 
dqnression unon the ^old- minii^ industrv 
lia\e been such as to assist on anv restored 
international gold ba is the maintenance t 
a stead\ upward trend of economic achvita 
To an^wir tlni question we must inquire 
into the adequac} or lnadeguac^ of the a\ail 
able and pro pectne supplies of gold The 
conception of aciequaca u ed in relation to 
a monctapp metal is not simpK m anth 
metical one it is tar less definite than th-* 
conception of let us sai the sufficients ot 
a gnen suppK of power for the regular, full 
operation of a particular plant For an 
international gold standard to operate favour 
abl\ not onl\ inus*- the worlds ‘‘tock of 
gold and the rale of increment thereto be 


maintained, but no persistent difficult) must 
be CNpeiienced bv central banks in obtain 
mg and retaining individual holdings which 
thej themselves consider, on their own parti 
cular standards, to be sufficient for their 
needs Clearh then a large number of 
lictors, not to be expressed in arithmetical 
terms enters into the question w hctiier anv 
given suppfv of gold is adequate for constant 
busmens expansion throughout the world 
It IS not onl} a question of how much is 
produced but al«o ot where the stocks 
assemble 

To quote figures recentl) published fay 
the Union Corporation in 1930 the jear 
before Bntain s departure frnm the gold 
standard the world produced 21 million fine 
otutces ot gol<l of which millions were 
absorbed bv mdu tn and tlie arts or taken 
into hoards m the east leaving an addition 
of mtihems to the worlds monetirv 
stocks Since then the net absorption into 
industrv and the arts has almost vanished 
largclv through the inducement set up bj 
the high price of gold to reclaiming of old 
gold Vforeover under the same induce 
nient the east especially India has heiome 
a large seller of gold instead of a constant 
absorber of if Htnce m 1934 tin. worlds 
prodticlion of new gold amounting to ZJYz 
million ounces was augmented b) 6^2 
millions of surrendtrs trora non inonetan 
holdings making the year s addition to the 
total monetarv stocks 1 0 less than 34 
mill ons Iiavang a sterling value of approxi 
matelv £240 millions — almost enough if -.0 
loohsh a thought could be entertained to 
cxtiuguisU the enure hducian, issue of notes 
ot the Bank of England Altogether m the 
past tour vears the huge total ol 125 million 
ounces lias been addtn} to the worlds 
monetarv storks eiilar,ging their size h\ 
approNimatel) 22 per cent 

It will be observed that the e quantities 
are gwen m ounces hut their efficaev as a 
monetarv basis is detennmed b> their valua 
tioa jn terms of national currencies If the 
sanie valuation w ere applicable to the world s 
stotkv at the two da‘es the increase in terms, 
of monev would be the same as lu volume 
— and tlus, be it noted a far more rapid 
rate than in earlier years But m fact the 
restoration, m aiu conceivable rc establish 
ment of an intemationa! gold standard, of 
the pantie-N between gold and currenaes 
operative in 1930 is unthinkable In ton 
sequence of the appreciation of gold in terms 
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of currencies the ^\ orld s stocks are doubly 
enhrged — enlarged in quantity and in unit 
^'l!ue as well Ihe Union Corporation has 
calculated that if all the world s former gold 
currenaes were deialued bj fort) per cent 
representing approximatelj the ^yiMtion ot 
the dollar and sterlin" the world s monetary 
stocl s at the end of 1934 would be more 
than twice as large is in 192S This con 
sideratuin couiilcd with the probible mam 
temnee of the enlarged output of new gold 
IS ri 5 ,iitl\ taken to indicate tint the general 
adoption of panties reduced in this proper 
tion would remove anv risk of a positive 
shortage of gold considering the siippl> of 
gold m the mass 

Our phrase in the mass introduces an 
inqiortant qualification of this conclusion, 
hut before discussing it we must refer to 
what is probabh a minor consideration 
The term monetarv gold as ttsed m asso 
ciation with the figure* quoted include gold 
held in private hoards m the western world 
and gold held in exchange stabilization funds 
neither of winch amounts can be uccuntel> 
stated However bv deducting from the 
monetary stock the amounts recorded as 
in the possession of central banks and 
treasuries the Union Corporation i* enabled 
to compute the aggregate size ot these highlv 
\olatile holdings though ihev cannot be 
divided into their two jnrt* The result 
tor the end of 1934 is 69}/^ nnllion ounces 
which valued at 4.7 an ounce gives an 
iggregate of nearl) £500 millions and this 
fipre gams some support from the estimate 
of private hoards alone published a vear ago 
b\ the Bank for International '%ettlanent 5 It 
seems likelv that m the event of the general 
fixing nf new effective panties between gold 
and currencies these holdings would fairly 
quckly find their waj into true nmnetaia 
stocks in central banks and treasuries add 
mg approximateh one ninth to their prcsei t 
pli>&ical volume Tin movement mgbt be 
offset or more than offset if the professed 
example of France were widely and 
V igorouslj follow ed and large quantities 
of gold were passed into circulation but a 
movement of this sort seems Iiardly hkelv 
Hence some further reinforcement of the 
rapidly grow mg gold stocks tpight be expect 
ed to follow from any general return to a 
gold standard 

Tuf QLrsTioN of Distribution 
\\e Ime already observed that the 


quantity and valuation of monetary gold in 
the mass are not the only elements m a 
realistic conception of adequacy The 
fall in commodity ^nces which ushered m 
the world crisis so far as it is traceable to 
monetary causes w as due not to any quanti 
txtive shortage of gold in the aggr^ate but 
to the (hfficultv experienced by mam 
countries among them Great Britain in re 
taming a stock sufficient for their own needs 
T he shortage w as real m the sense that the 
supply was not welt spread Similarly the 
enlarged amount of gold available on a 
general devaluation of currencies would be 
adequate only if it were evenly distributed 
and remained well spread throughout the 
world 

The position at the moment m this respect 
IS clearly iin«atis{dctorv The worlds 
central banks and treasuries at the end of 
1934 held nearly 700 million fine ounces of 
gold apart from tlie quantities held bv 
exchange stabilisation funds but of this total 
nearly 400 millions was held b\ France and 
ihe United States alone — a proportion which 
liears no reasonahle relationship to the shares 
of those two countries in the worlds trade 
and finance The United Kingdom not 
withstanding its pre eminence in world trade 
and finance and the position of sterling as a 
liasis for other currencies held less tlian one 
fourteenth of the total and no other country 
held more than about one eighth of the 
quantity in France alone amounting to 
iieirty imllion ounces Germany — to 

mention only one country of great import 
ance m world economics— had next to none 
and the whole of central Europe but a hmd 
ful ft seems highly doubttnl therefore 
whether the worlds stocl s of monetary gold 
as now distributed can be regarded ns 
adequate on any realistic test for the resto 
ration of an internationnl gold standard 
svbteiti 

Let us suppose however that by some 
method of redistribution forming part of a 
general scheme of restoring fixed relation 
ships between currencies and gold the avail 
able supplies were at the outset spread over 
the world on a basis of rough approxima 
tion to individual needs ^^^llat are the 
cliances that it would remain so distributed 
and that newly available supplies would 
spread themselves on a similar phn^ Have 
world economic relationships changed so 
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much since 1925-31 thit the chances of such 
smooth working hive l>een strengthened to 
the point of reliability’ Have the burdens 
of international indeljteclness been adjusted 
to the prospectne exporting capacity of 
debtors and ln\e creditor countries shown 
aiij greater readiness tlian before to throw 
open their marVits to acceptance oi the 
physical instruments of debt service’ It is 
difficult to see any evidence of sudt a radical 
re\ersal of conditions Until these questions 
can be answered affirmatively the only 
possible conclusion is that even if an initial 
redistribution ot gold 'Upplies \sere accom 
phsbed the gold would not be any more 
likely than in 1925-31 to remun well spread 
ho long as this conclusion holds good the 
enlarged supplies of gobl can be considered 
adequate onl\ on pure arithmetical reason 
ing which Ignores the essential comfionent 
of the quality of adequacy 
The second p irt of our discussion issues 
then in a negatu e result Bejondadoubt 
the gold mining mdustrj is providing an 
appreciable immediate stimulus both diri ctly 
and indirectly to general business recovery 
over a large part of the world But to 
the question whether an enlarged supply of 
the monetary metal is (iheK to facilitate a 
world Wide return to a gold busis for cur 
rencies we can give an affirmative answer 
subject only to a qualification which in effect 
renders it for the time being nugatory The 
qualification is that the tnswer must depend 
on extraneous development whicli at tht 
moment appear no more hkely to prove 
favourable than at the time of the eulier 
abortive attempt to reconstruct an inter 
national monetary system on a gold basis 
As a mattt.r of practical economics it 
svmvw ev lUbiw* Abn*’ iwrvW wAbs AriTC* iig' Ahr (‘thtA 
increase m quintitv and value of tl e world 
gold tock and the enUrged prospective 
supply of new gold the tune is no ripf 
tl an three years ago for an effort to re 
establish fixed pantns between currency 
units and gold The factors in maldistnbu 
tion which we have indicated are no doubt 
the principal considerations detenninmg the 
Chancellor s view repeated only a few weeks 
ago that this country can be no party to an 
attempted lestoration of an international gold 
standard until the conditions for its success 
ful operation become more favourable This 
is the only view which can claim both wis 
dom and realism as parts of its foundation 


The Budget 

The fourth budget of Mr Chamberlain 
opened on April 15 may be regarded as a 
further cliapter in the work of allevntion 
ot the tax burden imposed in the difficult 
period of 1931 Rtasons were expressed b\ 
the Chancellor for anticipating a substantial 
aldition to the revenue in the coming year 
but tinie alone can show whether or not 
tley were well founded Should the 
itimism as to the improvement in th 
prosperity of the country prove to be justi 
fied then other things being equal it may be 
found possible a year hence to effect further 
mrdifiiations m taxation and m addition 
or alternatively mcrease the fixed debt 
chaige m order to provide for debt reduc 
tl n on a greater scab 
The net results of the past year s opera 
tions of the Treasury have been much better 
than anticipated a year ago Power w^is 
tl en obtained to borrow the money need j 
t meet statutory sinking fund requirements 
and a surplus of less than £1 million was 
e timvled before providing for supplemen 
Carv expinditiire The revenue excluding 
v-inous self balancing items actually 
amounted to £7l6yj millions or £10 
niiflions more than estimated m the budget 
t r although miscellaneous revenue fell short 
b\ £4)4 millions and the sums realised from 
stamps excise and the net receipts of the 
T ost Offi'-e were below expectations revenue 
under all other headings exceeded anticipa 
tl ns More particularly was this so in the 
case of income tax surtax death duties and 
ixcerss profits duty An excess of more 
than £ 91 -^ millions from income tax vvas 
lue as to £6 millions to payments which 
normally would not have been made until 
esiwrsvf AiVtwr ulvsnug- Ahf yiraw 

1935-6 The action of the taxpayer in 
making payment with more than usual 
jromptness while benefiting the revenue 
it the past year will however have its 
ftfect on the results of the current year 
t.us>toms and excise yielded somewhat less 
than originally expected but allowance has 
t be made for the fact that during la't 
summer silk duties were revised involving 
d loss- to the revenue of about £2 mill ons 
On the other side of the account the 
original estimates of expenditure amounting 
to £705)^ millions were raised to £716 
millions by the introduction of supplemen 
tarj estimates A sum of £4]4 millions 
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proMcled for the Lnemplo\Tnent •\‘iSi«tance 
Board \\as ho\\e\er, not required m on 
sequence of ^u'lpension of rejcuKhon" ?nl 
certain other «er\ ice's under end \otes cost 
less than expected Mureo\er, require- 
ments for interest and management of the 
debt for which £J24 millions had liccn 
estimated amounteil to alwut 
millions the difference of £12^ million-* 
being due a> to £3’j imlboua to ab'cnct 
oi token pa\anents on the \merican debt 
the maintenance of «hort term interest rates 
as indicated h\ the aaera^e Treasuia Bill 
rale of 12.r 67J m comparison with 12i 
a 5d in 1^33-34 and reduced intercut 
requirements in rcs]iect of National ‘taaings 
Certificates Interest is paid on these certi 
ficates onl\ when the\ are presentetl frr re- 
pavanent Last aear the encash ncnl» wer^ 
lower tlian in an\ similar period during the 
past decade l«ing less tlian £28 millions 
whereas the\ amounted to £31^4 milhoiu 
111 1933-34 when £111 millions nee*|<d to 
he pro\ ided for interest 

It was jx)««ible therefore tu pro\idc out 
I f revenue not onl> £^ nulhcns for tatti 
tpr\ inking fvuids hut a further £3*4 
millions for reduction of delit and after 
ineeims' £"0'^ million-' of expenditure to 
secure a suqihis cj £7*-^ nnlhot s which 
became a\ ailal le i ir a similar purj* 

In addition to tlie am unt axailabk from 
re\e ue lor sinking fnn I purposes repai 
nicnt *1 die balance of £7*4 nnlln. s ol 
war del t was made 1% the Go%emmeit oi 
thetn n of ^ondi Sinca This sum nas 
h iwe%er n t taken into last %ear reienue 
lieing applic<l direct to deb*- redemption O i 
1 ahnee the nemn al am uni of the internal 
debt VC as rediKcd during the past ear ba 
£21^4 milhoi b repre'eniing an annual 
saviiip in mtircbt rf £16 0000 Tlie 
external debt which for bookkeeping pur 
poses IS till cemerted al the old panties ol 
excliange remains at £1 036*4 millions and 
except for a line of £4 millions ot dollar 
bonds maturing m lf>37 is not at present 
bearing interest When dealing with the 
position of the debt the Chancelli r inci 
dentalh referred to his statement of a \ear 
ago tliat the Exchange Equalisation Accoun 
was then showing a profit and addeil that 
this could be repeated with somewhat 
greater empliasis He al'o dwelt upon the 
subject of 3 per cent Local Loans stocl 
which is not included in tlie national deV 
This 'lock has no fixed date of repajanent 


although since 1912 Parliament Ins had tlr* 
right to redeem the whole or part at pr 
at anj time h\ giving one months notice 
riie position has arisen that wliat was intend 
td to be a long term seciiritj has become 
subject to redemption at short notice Pro- 
vision Is hemg made in the new Finance B1 
for power to hnance the Local Loans Fuad 
111 a fonn better suited to modem conditKTi 
and for conversion operations to be camfl 
out if and when feasible 

Expenditure for the airrent jear is esti 
mated at £734 million^, of which £22^ 
millions re]>re«ents allowance for debt 
interest and management In view of ua 
certaintv regarding interest rates later i*i the 
a ear and the nunih“r of Sa\ mgs Certificates 
to be pre entwl for repavaneut the Cliancellor 
IS again asking for power to borrow for 
statutorv sinking fund* \t this stage it is 
imixissil le to foretell what will he the final 
outcome but to the extent to which the 
actual debt charge falls sliort of £224 
millions inonev will automatica!l> be avail 
able as h<t j ear for «tatutor) sinking fund 
without recourse to borrowing 
The Snpph exjvenditure is estimated a 
£498>4 millions nr £26 milho is more tbn 
last \ears outgoings Defence services call 
for -tlO*/ m llions ot this addition and civil 
service and customs etc. £1SJ4 millions 
It Is now proposed to restore the ontstand 
ing balance of the aits in salaries and wages 
made in 1931 The movement in that i1it« 
tion was initiated in Julv 1934 and the 
second and final step i» to be taken in Jnh 
next at an e timated cost of £4 millions for 
this vear and £5^ millions in a full >ear 
Allowance is also made in tlie ex-pendture 
for £4 millions of supplementarv estimates 
in respect of the cattle subsid) and the 
increased cost of unemplovanent assistance 
On the ba-^is of taxation in force last 
the revenue available to meet the high^ 
expenditure of £734 millions is estimated 
at £7335.5 mill ons or about £19 millions 
more tlian was actually collected last jear 
Notwithstanding the greatlj reduced carr> 

« ver in respect of income tax the )neld from 
this source on the former basis of taxation 
is calculated to exceed bj £8 millions the 
actual collections in 193-4-35 This is due 
in part to the fact tliat profits and income 
in 1934 on whidi will be based the income 
tax receipts for I93>-36 were greater than 
those for 1933 which fomied the basis of 
the income tax paid la«t jear A further 
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£6}4 millioij'i of revenue is also anticipated 
to be forthcoming from customs and eccise 
mainlj as a result of trade reco\er> Estate 
duties alnavs an uncertain item are esti 
mated to }ield £80 millions or about £1^ 
millions kas tlian last vear The substantial 
sum> secured from this «ource arise m some 
measure from the appreaation in secuntv 
values which has the twofold effict ot 
mcreasmg the actual value of estates and 
hnnging them into the range of a higher 
level of dutv 

Revisions m taxation and duties are, how 
ever, being ma<k partlv to remove anomalie 
and m other ^ses to cam a step further 
the relieT of taxation w hich the Chancellor 
afforded a jear ago Minor adiustment-- 
are propo'-ed m the duties on sugar, nci 
sova beans publicaris* and beerhou'C licence 
and also m the method of dealing with small 
annuities tor the purposes of death duties 
The net addition to the revenue from all 
these changes is estimated to be nut more 
than £ 1 50,000 The dutj on heav> oil o'e I 
as fuel in road vehicles is to be raised o 
August 8 from Id per gallon to Sd as now 
charged on petrol From this source an 
additional £800000 is expected to acciau 
this jear and £1,200000 in a full )ear 
It is proposed to effect as from Julj 1 a 
small reduction in the tax on pavroents lor 
seats costing over vvhire an entertain 
ment i given b) performers in person, and 
to repeal the dutv on all pa'mtnts for alniis 
Sion not exceeding G.1 This amendment ot 
the entertainment tax w ill reduce th» airrcn* 
vears revenue b\ £2 millions and tliat f» 
a full sear hj £2 7 millions 
The most expensive an«I far mching 
alteration involving a loss ot revenue ot 


£4yi millions this jear and £10 millions 
n a full vear i m respect of changes in 
raduation of income ta> and inv.reases of 
•unil) allowances The propo al is that on 
e first £135 of taxabh income one third 
t the standard rate of 4r bf 'hall be 
haigcd in Mibititution of the existing 
rrangem^nt wherebv i ne half the standard 
late Is tliarged Up to £175 of taxable in 
me Between £135 and £ 175 of taxable 
come the rate in future will be 4 j 6d in 
]'ace of 3f Jso less than 2 200000 or 
out 70 per cent ot tht total income tax 
vers have taxable mci mes ot net more 
van £135 and m future will enjov the 
nefit of the reduced rate of '9cl m the £ 
iile some measure ot relief will also be 
torded to a further 200.000 persons 
tmiated to have a taxable me me King 
tween £13? and €175 R is also 
-oposed to increase the personal allowance 
' a married taxpaver trnm €150 to £170 
id in place ot i.50 fjr the first child and 
40 for each >-ubsequ<.nt child the allowance 
to be £50 for each child whatever the 
imber 

The net reduction in revenue as a result 
the vanous o visions induattd above is 
'imated this jear at millions On 

p other hand miscellaneous revenue is 
pected to produce £26 mfllions ot which 
iyi millions IS a rep^vme^^ ot loans 
Tnerlj made to the Ro^d Fund and £ 
lltons t“preseius the balance ot that tunri 
w to he tran terred to the Treisurj and 
bject to Ktran-'ier to the fund in whole or 
1 part m certain circumstances The final 
stimate of revenue for the current vear thu, 
«rlv5 out at £734j2 million« 


On December 17. 1540 the Abbev Church 
of St Peter, Westminster was advanced t« 
the dignnv of a Cathedral bv letters patent 
Then jears later it was joined to the dioces^ 
of London again and man> of us estates 
were appropriated to the repairs ol St Paul s 
Cathedral Hence the expre-'ion robbing 
Pfter to pav Paul 


We liave received a copv of the half 
vearlv rep<irt of the actuitus ot th“ Indan 
Central Li ropean Society A non political 
liodv thev eeb to develop ancl ]>romote 


Inect trade relations and cultural inter 
change between India and Central Lurope 
Tli'w will give authontatne and exhaustive 
1 lormation on all significant researches and 
1 the latent technical inventions mnov-v 
t ms jxitents discoveries and on medical 
uthonti"s on health resorts etc to all 
ihosc who maj need these hinds of mforma 
ion Mr Subhas Chandra Bo«e i« proini 
nertlj connected v ith this Indian Central 
Furopean Societv as its Indian Vice Presi 
dent Further intomiation can k* had of 
the Societv, I Tuchlaulen 7a/19 Vienna, 
Austria Eumpe 



Canadian Trade and Finance. 

Stabilization of World Currencies 


Montreal Afril 30 29^5 — In all 
counlnt s except tho-e on the gold basi:>, 
business dearly on the upgrade In sprte 
of thi5 general improxtineut in other pirt-* 
of the world th^re seems but Imle ground 
for hope that n mg prices m the dollar and 
sterling groups will raise world pn k\t.L 
pronipth and to a sufTicient degree to permit 
the gold countries to maintain th< present 
gold \a)ue ot tlieir currencies \Mii)e mit 
ing for price parit\ to he attaineil as a rc»uU 
of rising prices iiv other parts of ibe world 
the gold countries would go through furlner 
intolerable deflation and bankriiptc\ From 
all points of \iew the most con tn*. i\e 
dc\elopment would he for the gold hi k. to 
follow the example of the rest ot the world 
which has reealued cur^enc^ on a liasis 
of at Ica't 40 per cent reduction in c<ihl 
content It tins change i' to the ii i mate 
T( ult immediate recognition of the n ni 
ab’e would he of enormous b-ncfii the 
gold touiitrie Mirci\er wliateterih >rc 
tical argument nia\ b-* ad lueetl i n poi 
their present position the practical i ict arc 
agunst them the pres ure i u,<. mng 
heaMer than i jm sihle t r iIkhi t bear 

When j «. nintr\ de%a!ue its m n« \ tin. 
ad\aini^c gtncralh emiha-«i2e<I rl un 
pr \td 1 It 1 t die extort mhistnes 
Vor the c uintiis now in th gi U1 blr)c this 
Is not the m st important consideranon 
\t ilie l;e*t tliei would onlv regain their 
normal hare d iinjirostd world busiies 
lost In esces nc j>riccs The greatest beneft 
would lx the rea ljustm-nt m mtenial prices 
It IS no accident that the cost of In ng in 
Pans IS still ?0 per lent ot that ii 1929 
while whole ale prices ha%c dropp»| i 
per cent ot th° 192 i le\el Th Iclniam 
issue ot the Iiitcriiatioi a! Laloitr 1 
gnis the ind \ number of wages in France 
(or lun 1934 as 93 compared wnh 100 ii 
1929 In \icw of the fact that th“ wage 
index for Orcii Britain in Jnn^ 193.V w-s 
It w<uH 'eem that m terms of labour 
costs British ex} nrt mai iifacturers now ha\e 
an advantage o\er those of France to ah ut 
40 per cent a lomjared with then rc’atn 
positions in 1929 

W In do the countries of the gold bloc and 
those CO rntri's such as Italt and German} 
which arc making < xtraordinarj efforts to 
maintain nominal pantj hesitate^ There 
are two fairU olnious reasons 


(I) Throughout Europe it is generalli 
bdieted that the United States conteniphtts 
further deialuVion (2) Great Brta-T 
refuses to gne up her free hand in dealirg 
\ 1 h currtnev problems Thus there is j 
MC ious iircle The gold bloc will nni 
soluntanU surrender untd the\ know the 
terms on which peace can b“ secured Great 
llritam w ill not indicate a basis of stabiliza 
lion to tJie gold bloc countries at pre5°nt 
gold parities because it is unbclie\-abk tint 
the latter can maintain their present go'd 
paritie« Stabilisation at present rate 
would probabK precipitate an imin dnte 
flight from Continental currenc e« 

Nevertheless it must be recognized tlia* 
ill" moment has come for the di cus«ion oi 
stabilization on a gold basis \\ ith the so! d 
front ol the gold countries weakened b\ 
llelgmin > detection, w ith the stress o 
internal price disequilibrium becoming daih 
more acute and fimlh with the eNainpk 
of the improvement m the po«itoi 
Belgium as the result of the «teps alreadi 
taken the time is ripe for action Great 
Britain should recognize that the moment '» 
propiiiou> for a dramatic act of world leader 
'■hip ^ - , 

Moreover, the assumption «eems }««ti leJ 
that w lUmgness ou the part of Great Britain 
to stabilize at the old paritv of exeliange 
with the dollar would he acceptable to lie 
L.mte<l States This would mean ttat 
further discussion of changing the value ol 
gold would be abandonetl There is a certa a 
«X!Ction of Bntish opin on which fear:, 
•ital ihzation on a ba>;is of S4 86 to the poand 
since stabilization at that rate was the inai'’ 
cause of depression in Great Britain afiei 
192 d when the rest of the world was exp^ 
cncing great prospentv In that 
however rigidit\ of wages and o h'T rxefl 
charges made costs too high when the ocpri 
aattd jKmnd was brought to pant) Th’ 
argunieu*’ how cv er, has lost its force a* th 
present time for the reason t’ at w itli ll 
inevitable acljustr' at of the new valu" 
gold p»esent wages in both Great Bntaii 
and the United States will prove too low 
rather Ilian too high 

Graduall) opinion is veering around to 
the \iew that the liquidation of the JrssC’ 
of the war, the netessitv for reducing th 
burden of the debts of the war and of post 
war reconstruction justifv a price levei 
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somewhat aI)o\e that accepted as standard in 
North Ann nca namth an index numlier ot 
100 bi^^ed on the a^e^age of 1926 Certam 
H/ the change in %alue of gold points toward 
the met liability of n=mg pr ces jn the 
future UltimateK \olunie of crerht will 
expand propc rtionateh to the goldJbase now 
a\ailable The danger la tint when the 
justified expansion ol credit and with it an 
imrcased \olume of business occurs the 
momentum nn\ again carr\ us be\-0nd tlv* 
danger sign ils and prosperitj be pemi tted 
to degenerate into speculitue hcxinis leading 
to another collapse Intelligent plans inus 
be unde in advance to deal with such ^ 
situaticn should it arue but dearlv there i 
no basis for international co operation with 
out stabilization 

Ij S K Trvdc with Bbitish Rmpire 

AMnle it has long been n matter o‘ 
common knowledge that the value of exports 
fiom the Tjiutccl States exceeds that of 
imports b> substantial proportions and tint 
this situation is reversed m Great Britain 
It IS 1)\ no means ecjuallv well known that 
the great liull of the excess exports of the 
United Stites constitutes the major porho i 
c t the inipuTt s trplus of Great Britain 
Since 1926 the Lnited States has exported 
inmmndities to an average annual value oi 
$561 null on more than tlie value of hei 
commvditv imports In those same >ears 
the average annual c'cess ot exports ovei 
imports m the Luited States trade with the 
British Cni]iire has amounted to 
million and that in her trade with Grei 
I’ritam alone to $395 million 

In the table winch accompanies this article. 
It will bp I oted that the onU parts of th 
British Empire which consistentK export 
more goods to the Unite 1 States than thev 
rtcuve from that countrv are India Levlmi 
and Malavd Heavv United States import 
of rubber tin tea ind hemp account for lus 
relittousbip The net average value ot the 
United States surj lus coiumochtv imports 
trom these three parts of the En ) ire has 
averaged $230 million 

It should I e no ed that ui tl e period 
mentioned Canadian imports from the 
United Stites have exceeded exports to that 
coumr> h) ai average of S^27 million In 
1933 this import surplus fell to S26 mill o t 
but It ro*“ again to $70 million 1 1 1934 
For the rmpire s a whole the )y»lance fe'l 
as low as $176 million in 1933 Imt tom* 
again to $2X4 million m 1934 


ff the statistics given in the table which 
companies this articte told the w hole stor\ 
t e burden of thii relationship might be 
t nsidererl intolerable The large expendi 
t res m Canada of tourists trom the United 
xtate-s however tend to bring about a better 
1 alance between the two countries than is 
nerallj appreciated \\ ith due allow ance 
t r touiist trade it would seem that tl l 
L 1 ited States h is spent more for Canadian 
ds sinc:e 1931 tlian Canadians have spent 
I the United Elates In a like manner on 
I lance the United States pavs heaw 
uiits to Great Britain for vlnppmg 
1 arge s and msur mce The full details ot 
tl tinai uaf balance between Great Britain 
111 the United States would make a long 
1 rv In no unbiased accounting of the 
1 ancial relationships between th“ two 
untries should these taciors be overlooked 
I IS not our purpo'.e however, to give a 
1 U picture of the hnancial relations between 
eat Britain and the United States 
Coinino<lit\ lalances have assumed special 
I ipoTtance since the beginning of the de 
I ession With must governments attempt 
to regulate their imports from each 
I ntrv in accordance with the sales to that 
iiUrv the large import balance of the 
I ti«h Emjvire m its trade v\ ith the United 
lies assumes spicial significance In v 
oretical world where all countrie> were 
I mg m the cheapest markets and selling 
ere thev could get the best prices un 
I iipere<l h) excessive tanlts and other 
a k restnetK ns a lack of balance betw een 
t V a individual countries would deservehttk 
j ecial commi nt Triangular relationships 
t instance would accurateh and quicklv 
rtset such balances In the present phase 
l extreme nationalism however the subject 
I c mes of major importance At each 
1 mpire conh relief the other parts of the 
I npire seek an increasing share of the 
1 ritish market In allotting quotas to 
I inpire countries Great Britain canno 

tionl to overlook the needs of Argentina 
xweden \orvvd> and other countries which 
ire large purchasers of British goods 
Empire countries and many foreign 

countries have made and are vv filing to mak“ 
heavv concessions m order to retain pre 
terred access to the British market which 
alisrrhs a large proportion of the total 
nrplus exports of the world It is inevit 
able that if Great Britain is to continue to 
all orb excess goods from the United States, 
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quota*' for other countnes mu't be <;mil]er 
thau \%o\\\d otUer\m'ie be the ca^e Cert'vmK, 
tht record would indicate that the time has 
come lor th' United States to niaVe stib 
stantial concessions on goods from th- 
Umpire 

Over a p“riod ol min\ \ear« Ore it 
Britain has recognised that with her hrge 
foreign in\ estmeiits a ■jurplus of commod * 
imports is not a hindrance to prosp'Titv 
Bj acctiitmg a surplus of goods from abrcvid 
proMSion has been made for other countrie-. 
to pa% «er\ice charges on existing loans It 
is not entirelj an accident that Great Bntam 
has recened h tter returns on foreign loan- 
than has been the experience of other 
countries New countnes do not ha\c th 
financial resources with winch to met' 
emergencies It remains for wcahbx •»ntl 
mature countries to assume the responsibihtt 
of maintaining equilibrium during .a depres 
bion B) as-isting rather than re'inctmj, 
trade, b\ dehberatelv purchasing more than 
the\ sell during such a crisis, thej can nnti 
gate the difficulties with which the \ >rH 
IS confronted Such measurts, together 
with wise financial pohaes, create conU tions 
under which ne\a countries can conuiiu® to 
make payments to them on debt «cr\ices 
In maintaining a large import fv'lap‘'e 
throughout the depression Great Bntam has 
made a notable contnhution toward creatrng 
conditions faMturahie Jar a resnal ol world 
trade m less dei eloped countries and this 
revival in turn will tend to produce, an 
improv ement in British exports 
Base Metals 

Althiugh world pncis for lns“ melaU 
have not vet regameil thi high levels rrach“d 
m the summer of 1934 the tren! In lieeii 
definitely upv anl since the beginning of tli 
vear 1 rices for -.t imlard copper in I ndvi 
rose from an avenge of £2S2 3 p^r long 
ton m Tanuarv to £31 7 O on April 23rd^ 
Dming the same period prices for leu anl 
zinc increased frem £10 6-3 and £1^00 
irr ton to ei2sy and £1350 le p'a: 
tivilv 

In Janmrv 1935 there was a dis usson 
of the substantial gam m Canadian output 
of base metals during 1934 \ot onl\ has 
tins gam been continued during the early 
moiulis ot the present year but the available 
statistics of production m other countrie 
indicate that the increased output of the 
principal non ferrous metals has been world 
w ide 


Metal Production 
(S/iorf tons ) 



Canada 

1 Worid 

1 1934 

1933 

1934 ^ 

1933 


15 500 

10 200 

1S8 400 

1 

155 4f0 


182 8^3 

149 491 

1 363 100 

1 101 3G0 

leid 

172 813 

133 237 

1 483 000 

U39fWI 


G4 408 

41 633 

70 500 

40 son 

Tin 



128-00 

II0500 

7iitc I 

149 332 

; 99R66 

1 295^00 

1 109 3W 

1 


During this period of expanding prnduc 
tion, however, the trend lias been increa'in? 
in the direction of regulation in rclatioa ti 
demand International cartels now control 
the ipajof part of the worlds output ft 
copper and tin, and the has- metal nimin? 
industries of the United States are operanr’ 
I nder N R A Codes The mteniationa! 
copper agrt ement, which was concluded at 
the end of March, aims at the reduction it 
output necessary to permit the graducl 
liquidation of present supplies, and does rot 
ncUide the pooling of sales or price fixmgv 
the ehmimfion of large stocks is the prin 
ctpal objective It is understood that 
Canadian mines whose copper is largely a 
by product w ill co operate n the order!' 
marketing plan As a result of the res*rK 
lion of tin production in the past three year 
world stocks have been reduced 
peak of 60 000 tons in April 1932 to 190CO 
to"S on March 31, 1935. and th- Inter 
national Committee Ins permitted a” 
incnas“d production during th- seenn 
quarter of this year 


In general con-umption of base nieta 
lias kept pace with production Contmii-'l 
impiovemeiit m manufacturing acti'i ' 
particuhrly in the automobile indu'tn, e\ 
pai o i in public and private construct f” 
in som- countnis, notably Great 
avd ilie development of new ii'-es lor t - 
vinous m“*al5 hive all contributed to ti 
increase In some industries the gun " 
recent months has been spectacular !» 
tinplate mdustrv m tlie United State', 'f 
example, has been operating for the 
<!ix weeks at a rate in excess of that attained 
in 1029 and it is anticipated that total on 
jnit during the pre«ent v eir mav e'tabb' i 
a new record 
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Ecohomics o{ Sugar Industry. 

U. P. Sugar Conference 


‘It IS tinuersalh recognised that one ot 
the es^entnl factors m the stabilization ot 
the sugar industry must be a well designed 
sjstem for securing for the cane growers 
an equitable share of bent fit resulting 
from the protecljoii granted to tlic 
industry as a whole’’ This mesvage ot 
Sir Jwafa Prasad Sneastaia the prese'it 
Munster of Industries in th® XI P Cioseni 
ment to the Conference of Sugar ractnn 
Owners and Cane Growers comened b\ th 
Cos eminent of that prosince at Naintul 
contains the statement of one of the nnm 
objectn ea of any reorganization ot tliia 
industry 

The Conference was presided o\er h\ the 
Senior Member of the Board ot Re\enu*, 
U P and was attended by the Marketm, 
Offiar to the Imperial Ccuncil ot \,riciil 
tural Research and the Sugar Techn dogi't 
to the Council We ire indebtid to the 
Commerce for the following account i th>. 
work o! this Conference — 

The Confennee discussed the rule' clause 
by clause and suggested seseral aiiiei dments 
foi the consideration of tlie Go\ eminent oi 
the United Procince' l)nt important 
change suggested by the Conference relates 
to the price of cane at stations situated at a 
distance from a factors st uion It is under 
stood that the Conference has recomnitnded 
to Gocernment that it should reduce the 
price of cane when purcliascd at a coiim 
derable distance from the f-uione«; m conr 
panson with the price ixud at the gati under 
the schedule fixed by the X P Govern 
ment every fortnight It is likelv tint the 
new rules will therefore provide tint in tbe 
case of a factory undertaking the tnii-po’l 
of sugarcane from a purcha mg centre i 
will be allowed to make a deduction for 
carting charges at 1 pie per maund oer 
mile subject to a maximum of one antn 
per maund Such deduction however didl 
not be made within fi'e miles of a railw-iy 
station This change w ill b« nefit ihc lactones 
which will be compensated for the transpor 
tation charges drvage etc , of cane m tmusi* 
and at the same time be a blessing to tbe 
cultivators situated at distant places because 
It will enable factories to purchase cane even 
from a distance 


Other suggestions made b\ the Confer 
ence include recommendations to the I! P 
Government for discouraging the gToivia; i ^ 
rattooned canes b\ advising the Irngi'vn 
Department to levy dightlv higher chaige 
for irrigation of rattooned cane than lof 
viigin plant canes The Conference alNO 
cotisiderecf the f|«e«troti of making improie- 
inents ni the conditions of cane cultivate i 
V suggestion has been nude to the b ? 
Government that it should press upon the 
Covtniincnt of India the allocation of i 
jwrtioii of the proceeds of the e\ci'e 
levied from factories in the United Pronn 
ces to Iv* spent tor the jnirpose of iinpronti'’ 
the cane cultivation m the United Provinces 
for the benefit of the cultivators ► 

SUeVR iNntsTBY IS BrsCAt 
Mr M P Gandhi, the wellknomi 
aiitlioritv on sugar problems, has reventl 
written of the development of indu tnes n 
Bengal Hen is the relevant paragrap 
bearing on the topic ot our, — 

Tbe development of the sugar indust^ 
111 Bengal Ins been rather niggaidh sdrlmii^ii 
her soil and climate are e\cephunalli 
favourable tor tbe cultivation of sugarcane 
In the campaign tor restriction of jute crop 
the Goveniment of Bengal is coiiceiitraPrj 
attention on the cultivation of sugarcane a 
an alteniativ e crop to sub tiiiite the JU« 
crop m suitable areas The industry li> 
developed rapidlv in other provinces, a ’er 
the grant of protection in tbe year i - 
So far Bengal has only si's sugar factone- 
of which two wen. 'tarted in 1932, one*" 
1933 and three in 1934 \bout ^ 
dozen nijil$ are under construction rav 

start working iiev.t stasoii Their cruslimj 
capacitv is, however snnll The 
consumption of sugar in Bengal at prC'et 
IS roughU 130 000 tons whereas the 
mated production in 1934—35 was onh a^ut 
II 000 tons, re, onh about one tenth ni 
h'r consumption The great dis£antv 
between consumption and production atiords 
excellent t)ppiirtunit\ for the*dev clopment o' 
the sugar mdu^trv m Bengal Indication' 
are not vvanting to show tint the mdu' 
tnalists of the province liavc realised tne 
potcntialitv of the development of thr 
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iDdustr> in Bengal which affords a large 
domestic market, and has se\eni\ other 
ad\antages c g {a\oiirabIe sod and climatic 
conditions, an abundant labour supph, re^ 
sation of some pnce_ for molasses, rtc 
adrantage m railwav freight, as cconpared 
with other pro\mces for catering for th-* 
latge market in Bengal It is honied that 
Bengal will de\eIop this induMiw with i 
new to help the cultnators to a^orrl 
emploiinent to bhadrdlog clashes and den\e 
a tangible ad\ antage trom the pohc> oi 
protection adopted bv the Goxemment ot 
Indn Bengal has also great possibilitie 
of manufacture of sugar from date palm 
Dr H K Sen too, has drawn the at^en 
tion ot the mdustnalists to the capacitj ol 
this mdustrv to peld immense profits in 
Bengal 

The FoRTncoMiNG St<G^R Committee 
The Associated Press ha\e announced 
that the Sugar Committee is to meet m 
Simla on Jul} 1 and 2 The message a' o 
states that although the c'timates ot sugai" 
m modern lactones in India exceeded the 
preiioiis )ears estimates bj 130000 tons 
iiatl season and pests lia\e been responsible 
for a loss of 60,000 tons, the Cnitcd Pro- 
Mices b“mg the greatest sufferer The 
Conunittee will deiote itselt to this ur^tu 
matter 

In \ lew of the importance ol suga*- 
ndti tr\ m India and its special attraction 
to the proMiice of Bihar, Tin. Starchhght ot 
Patna ha> thought it fit to wnte a leading 
article on the p'oblems of <iugar industry 
‘As earlj as 1933, the Sugar Committee 
dealt with the question ot sugarcane pesu 
and a scheme was drawn up bi eniomo 
logista from all the proynnees, whcli was 
considered and approed The •cheme lias 
not yet been paid attention becanse of the 
lick of funds The argument is indetersiWe 
for the amount required is only Rs 4 lakhs 

An analysis bj Mr George M Peak th" 
\mencan Goiemment s Adyuser on for«gn 
trade, of the status of the UniteJ States in 
foreign trade and international iryestnient 
at tlie end ot 1934 shoiys that she had a 
laiourable balaif'e at goods with Europe, 
mchiding L K , of $461,000 OOO She had 
purchased during the jear siUer and paper 
currencies amounting to Sd57,000000 On 
paper <he nus a creditor to the extent ot 
§16897,000000, though this included war 


ind the loss to the country without this 
Iproyenient is yen great indeed 
The other important questions connected 
uh this indiistn are ( 1 ) better cultnation 
id better nununng and ( 2 / the problem 
i mola'' es It u -nd tint the tieiv 
iproyed xanety of cants Iruni Coimbatore 
luch yvere evtcn-nely ' 0 \yn in the Lnited 
roymees re<iuires better cultnation and 
i_n nngauJ this reduced the sugar content 
the cam' This in it' mni affects the 
ce ot th“ tan^s It is of cour'c tru“ 
tills paper point' out that the price oi 
f'e niu t iiaye rn rtlatu'i nj tit pnt 
f sugar, but u is ai o true that if that 
la'l et p'tce conttnu“s to 1 e ’ iw tur reasons 
k cf'’n‘’cted v uh the chy-ip^*- ^nductiin 
I till commodity cat e cult vatioti yyiH «oon 
G2«e tO attract the i.iilt2\ati->r- nhn iviU 
ne u un a» an unrcnumcrain e and indeed 
i poyenshing bu me" ^n important 
■■emedy is certamh th imir 'cnieiit ot the 
ultivation so thnt qin’itac leh and ■[ lartci 
t,.tneK better emp' may be raised 

Mola"»s form qu te thirty to t ny per 
'•lit o* the tafin Meld It i rightly 
-rgued tliat unleS' sj me pron ^ble y\a\ ot 
^yosuig off these mi la es the main 
dit'iry cannot tan 1 on u i n leg* 

Apart fro n mon*t\ry lusai.' \yluth the non 
ihzation ot the n U"**' ha' 1 een enti 1 
g, sanitary and hygienic red in' militate 
■'ainst a let ureh rreatm-r r The who'c 
intrjsde ruundab ut a 'Ugar tact n. has 
come and is pr jgres' yeh becoming a ya't 
spool c aa'uniu’ating mola who'C 
i m nofeson e emanation' are endangering 
the liealth and hte ot the inhabitant* atjd it is 
uue tint 'teps were taken to remoye or 
th'*'w\nse di i/ti'C ot this ridi 'ource ot 
{lunion 'suffering 

Me hope tha^ the Sugar Committee y\nll 
lea! ttitli the«e much reeded reforms in tht 
Tndtan sugar indu'try 

'••bts- amounting to SIO 304 000,000 Only 
hinland had paid the interest on it up to date 
He estinu*-es that the total of foreign iny C't 
ments m E S A on 2Ist December 1934, 
y as S7 590 000 000 compared yy ith 
Si ^OOOCOO m 1014 

’ll! total yield ot the r I ‘:eed crop ot 
tl-» Bengal Pres dency for 1^34—3'' is C'ti 
mated to be 212,200 tons as against 194 000 
♦ens last year 



Notes on Rural Life. 

By " A Son of the Soil 


W'e endnr^." tlie ap}>eal tor the J K Pam 
Fund, iwied b\ Mr G D Rirla on Ijchalt 
o( the Hartjan Sevtik Saitj^h \n\bod\ 'alio 
kiiotts an\ thing of the nater supply lo the 
Hanjaii' in Milages %\i!l readil) grant the 
need lor constructing ^\ella for them The 
%\ nter of thu notes liad once the oppon«mt\ 
to percnnalK •■ee the ts-pe of water used b\ 
the«e brothers of our? in rural j^arts he <;a\\ 
thi. w ater flow mg m img^tion channels w ith 
all their dirt and filth h“ing U'Cil for dnnk 
ing purposes Without e\en good water to 
dmk it Is no wonder tint bathing is almo«5t 
an annual e\ent with them Though the 
Caste Hindus ha\e not \ct ireetl them ehes 
from the demoralising custom ot not allow 
mg free, access to pul'hc welW tot the Han 
jans, tlie\ will not hopes tfr Birla, 
thou?htles»l\ den\ Hanjaus a ne«. siy 
like tliat of haaing drinking well' W’e 
sUo hope ‘0 and trust that the gener it\ of 
the upi>er cla«s Hindu mind which made 
ample dieplaj it the time of ’he Mahatma's 
great fa't under the lead ot ito W a person 
than Pandit Madan Molun Malaxita will 
ri«e tt the occision wh«ii it js so in&i-.tentl> 
jn demand We feel however ungracious 
It nu\ apjiear tliat the acknowledged leader 
t the Laste Hin hi — to wit the distinguish 
ert \ ice t hancelh r ot the Benares Hindu 
Lnnersiti — his alkwed lus enthusiasm for 
the uphtt of the untouchabhs at the tune oi 
the pL«jna Pact to slacken and I'crhaps to 
die 1. 1 euthanasia \ enh Dr kinb^kar 
seems to he well founded m his fears with 
regard to the attitude of the Caste Hindus, 
he did niii conceal a shrewd siisjncKui even 
at tiiat time oi exuberant show of lose ol tlic 
Hindu elepre'sed 

The subject of rural edutation is of pa»w 
nioniit importance It is being increasmgh 
recognised tliat urban education in this 
coiuitr} Is at present ill lonned and ill suit^ 
\\'’c all know liiat tliat great Indian nates 
man, the Right Honble bir Te) Bahadur 
Sapni i lulls cominccd of ih" need for a 
radical ilteratioii in tiie Indian educational 
poIic> , he i« making full use of the opportu 
tiitus offered to him in his capacits as the 
I’resKlcnt of the Unnetl Prosmees Un 
cmplojancnt Committee to explore all possi 


hilities of reformation of ■scliool educatn»i 
in India While it is so with urban edra 
twin, it is more so \ntli rural education. 
Kothing can be more unssre than to rqMl 
the mistake in our villages 

* « * * « 
Mahatma Gandhi has drasm attenticm to 
tlie need for a well adapted s)stem of rural 
wliication especially Harijan eduation 
With that msight into tlungs, ll\e Maliatrrt 
writes ‘Be it in the crudest niannft 
possible a non Hanjan child receiics scene 
home culture \ Hanjan child being shun 
lied bx sftcielx. has mme It is, true But 
the Malntma is of the opinion that 
when tlierefcire. all pnmarx schools are pp^n 
to Harijm chvklren, as thej must be soot 
or lite and in mv opinion, sooner rather 
lliart lattr, preltnunar) schools will i'* 
needed tor Hanjan children if tliex arc not 
to labour under 3 periKtua! handicap 
decisixeh di'sent imm this xiexx The low 
ne«s of cultural calibre of the Harijm chlJ 
will Old) la't a few more \ears bj 
them in a separate «chool It is good to 
btajin, at tiie most impressionable age 
ciau ig them w ith upper class diildren But 
xxe are not forgetful of the prejudice tliat 
dies liard in the Hindu societx at present, 
which xxall prevent the consuniiuition of this 
idea As a matter of pohex, we can under 
stand the segregation, but even for higher 
purposes the Mahabria xxonld allow it m 
the earlier xears That, xre think, is not 
alter all the most healthx view to take It 
runs counter to all educational psxcliolog) 

* * ♦ * • 

Rural education is tlie topic of a contn 
butexl leading article of The Leader 
extract the following paragraph from it' 

\ distncl council in far off Cejlon wants 
the tullest co-operation between the depart 
meiits of agnculture and education m the 
dissemination of knowledge of better agti- 
culhirai methods through the medium ol 
‘«Ixool gardens It would «eein ws the 
Minister of \gncutture lias said, that parent- 
teachers* associations enable the villagers to 
profit bv the methods follow eti b\ teachers 
and pupils in the ‘rural scheme work’ m 
Cetlon The iHiteniiahties of the village 
school, speciallv the village middle scliool. 
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as ail aiienij for the moral an<l economic 
uplift of the \il!a^e comniuiiit) are recogniz 
ed but await being (let eloped If a rural 
bias were i,i\ui to edication gcnenllj in 
the rural areas eclncitinii would be both 
more interesting and mote Ubcful to boys 
and girls m the tillages For at any rate 
in the earlier stages education that is 
duorced from environment fails to absorb 
the mind and to prate effectite Ami is it not 
after all desirable that children in the rural 
areas should be trained to roles oi useful 
ness in the countrjside to their own idvaii 
tage and to the ultimate adtantage of the 
tillage community’ As it is thej drift to 
the towns pass through schools and colleges 
and add to the number of the unemplojtd 
In fact on the development oi a system of 
rural education depends the solution of some 
of the problems that tre facing the educa 
tionist m the sjilwre of Enj,hshhigh school 
and uuitersit) education and also the solu 
tion m n certain nieasure of the problem ot 
middle chss unemployment 

* * r * 

We have receittd an announceimnt that 
the exemption of the Land Mortgage Banks 
and the Land Mortgage Societies in the 
Mjsore State trom the payment of fees 
leviable under the Stamp am] Registtation 
Regulations granted onginall\ for a period 
of three tears frtui August 1*^32 has now 
been extended for a further period of three 
years 

The report of inspection ot the Director 
ot Agriculture of the Government of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
of the Rural Reconstruction Centre at 
Patancheru is very encouraging, inasmuch 
as the Centre is doing progressive work of 
all types We have great pruse for the 
worl of this rural reconstruction centre 
But the writer has always held that these 


entres are more costl} than useful It s 
in the manner of robbing Peter to pay Paul 
t) beautify and idealise a certain village at 

cost winch can usHull) be employed to 
illeviate a certain misery of the villages over 
i lat^ part of the land 

The Government of India has received 
Iroin almost all provincial governments 
themes of niri uphtt for which 
Ks 1 13 00000 will be spent out of the 
urplus central rt venues fur 1934-35 It 
vill be remend ered that Sir James Gngg 
miicunced in Ins budget speech that Rs i 
crore would be avaiUbk to provinces to be 
s) ent for rural uphtt but in a subscqut nt 
nnouncement the Finance Member mcreas 
d the amount by another Rs 13 lakhs Out 
t this amount Ks 10 15 lalcUs will be ear 
iiiark<d for encouraging the co operative 
novcmeiit Though no definite and final 
illotment m respect nt this grant has yet 
1 ecn made it is stated that the provmi es 
will get approximately the fi Ihiwmg amounts 
n the basis of th< ir resiiective populations 


Rs 

1 engal 19 25 000 

I P 1780000 

Madras 16 80 000 

1 ilnr and Orisaa 15 00 000 

I unjab 8 SO 000 

1 ombav 7 00 000 

t P 5 70 000 

lurmi 5 10 000 

■kssam 3 15 000 

\ WFP 82 000 

Ajmere iferwaru 15 000 

Demi 7 000 

Coorg 0 000* 


One of the conditions on winch the qra 
vin(ual governments will get their respective 
[uotas IS that their uphtt schemes must Itave 
the prior approval of the Government of 
India 


Tlu bride cake origin ited in confarrea 
tion or a token of the most firm conjunc 
tion I etweeii man and wife, with a cake of 
wheat or barley from far (Latui bread 
or corn) Dr Motfat tells us that the 


English when tlie bride comes from cburili 
are wont to caSt wheat upon her head 

Hemck spealmg to the bride says 

While some repeat your praise and bless 
you sprinkling vou with wheat 



Economic Notes. 

Co-Operation in Travancore 


The Rei>ort of the Travancore Co opera 
tn e Enquir) Committee, v\ Inch has just been 
published, is an able and authoritative docu 
ment of great importance The Government 
of Travancore were able to secure the m 
valuable services of that eminent soaat 
worker, Mr G K Devadhar In addition 
to being the head of that remarkable band 
of national workers, the Servants of India 
Society Mr Devadhar has made an exhaus 
tn e and a thorough stud) of Co operation 
in all Its phases He is one of ihekwo or 
three Indians, who have made a name as 
authorities on Co operation in India When 
••uch d man guides the proceedings < t the 
Enquir) Committee, we are bound to liave 
a rare studv of the problem We have no 
space to enter into the details of the revom 
inendations of the Committee which are 
nearl) three hundred in number Thev go 
into the various details of the actual w iking 
of the Cooperative movement ni Iravan 
core all sorts nf minor suggestions have 
been made with a view to sm lOtheiiing and 
perfecting the course of the movement Wc 
c mmend the rei>ort to all workers m the 
field ot Co operation a< thev contain valu 
able hints for improvcmen: as most ot the 
hints have a lesson to other pans ot India as 
well The Government of Travancore will 
we hope carr) out the recommendations of 
the Devadhar Committee and make Co 
operation the useful instrument of co 
♦operative welfare that it deserves to become 

The I L O Report 
\s lb mil) to be expected the Report of 
Mr Harold Butler, the Director ot tlie 
International Labour Office at Geneva is 
mamh taken up with the (Question »it un 
tmplovmeiit The remedies that were taken 
in the )ear 1934 were (Ij Insurance and 
relief (2) Public works (3) Hours of 
work (4) Organisation of industry ( 5 ) 
I mancial polic) and (6) International 
organisation It need not b“ said that the 
progress of the various countries has been 
slow , parti) because of causes bevond control 
and parti) because of the apathv and list 
le<sne«b of those in jxiwer The last men 
tioned method of relief, zis international 


planning* is conspicuous bv its ab'cnu 
Since the breakdown of the Lond n 
Economic,. Conference in 1933, little cca 
certed effort lias been made to grapple vviL*! 
the cliaos into which international commerce 
and exchange have fallen Xobodv beleves 
that there can be a return to anvthing bke 
general jirospentv until there is a consider 
able revival of international trade Volxidv 
realU doubts tliat such a rev ival is impo sible 
until e' changes have been brought to voiiie 
stable and intelligible relationship Xeither 
credit nor confidence can be rebuilt upon tl e 
shifting sands of fluctuating currencies !■ 
IS true that fluctuations have become Ies» 
violent during the past )ear, but stabilisa 
tion, though apparently^ more fea'ible, is 
still not 111 sight An) one who has follow 
ed the trend of events m ^^cste^l politics 
can casil) understand how inagnaniinit) la 
not traceable in the public life of an) counU> 
and the large international mind is to be 
found onl) with the intellectuals, but 
with the statesmen 

Feturf Tasks ov ILO 
The concluding 'chapter of Mr Butlers 
finelv written report discusses the future 
tasks before the International Labour Office 
Tlic Report admits that wages, women 
labour, agricultural and indu'tnal hvgiw* 
are important problems tlvai deserve c^teiul 
and s)nnpathetic «tud\ and treatment The 
changing structure of industr) al'O pre-eiits 
a senes of problems It is aho true that the 
social aspects of the relation between pro 
duction and consumption are of pressing 
interest More than all, we are glad to 'cc 
that the Report Ia)s stress on the great 
problem of population Though the I L 0 
caimot Uv vtself solve tlve popvilatvaa prob- 
lem as an organi'^tioii devoted to ih^ 
furtheranre of «ocial justice, it cannot afford 
to confine its vision to the narrow field of 
social legislation to the total exclu'ion of the 
broader issues upon winch the success or 
failure of its work must largel) dejiciid 
One cliajvter m this book is taken up w'tb 
the activities of th“ International Labour 
Office during 1934 It is a good record of 
finelv done social service, of winch the I L O 
might feel justlv jiroud 



Topics in the Journals. 

The Philosophy of Investment 


We "ire haiT) to share with our readers 
ail extremel) imeresting article on the 
philosophj of in\cstniet t It is hort anl 
sweet Mr W ilbur H Russell is the author 
t this pieee of hue wiitmg m the Lorn neic 
aitJ i’lnajict 

Tie primary mot \e o{ sav ng and westing s 
to provide an ncome to cover e tlicr ii whole ir 
m part the expenses of 1 v ng witlout tie wor 
requ red if these expei es must be earned tjs 
practice has co unued over so miny h n deeds f 
years that man> of ts precepts ate a cept 1 
\\ thout further thougl t and en phas s is olte 
put so stro gly on tercst and d v dei il» rece veJ 
that other factors qu te as important arc whol > 
overlooked 

Interest and d v dci ds come froi ean i gv 
whch in turn rest It from the able nanagemeit 
of tangible and mtangbk propertj U the earn 
mgs are present dividends and interest w U folio \ 
but £ earni igs disappear and defir ts replace then 
then It w 11 assuredly follow that dvdeids a d 
terest eventually cease Since it is future ncome 
that s of V t<tl interest past i icome being water 
tlat las go 1C over the dam particular pains must 
he taken to ascerta n that future earnii gs vv II be 
adequate to warrant the div dends and mtere 
expected Otherwise disappo ntment a d perhap 
hardsl p vill result and t ts lere i seems lliai 
act on IS often based on trad tion ratner tha 
fores ght Investors who ae iu red a certa n ve! 
known industrial preterred stoex because t wa 
sell ng at a comparativ el> low pr ce though sti I 
pay g ts tull aiv dend appeared to be ohainin 
a liberal returi and yet the subsequent reiur was 
very meagre when the inev table reductoi canc 
S tn iar u lortunate experiences result iroin il c 
purchase of bonds prior to the default of mere t 
whch cai ge erellv be a tic pated bv t e stu 
of prospect >e earnings 

Coiversely mans v ew vitl alarm the purcha e 
of non div de id i aying stocks or defa )ted b i d 
as someth ng beyond the pule of rcspectal 1 tv a 
yet if earnings matenahs d vidends oi mterc«t 
will folio V and the sub eq lent ret m oi tl c 
original investment will be indeed high v sat 
fa tory 

Between these two extremes arc tie vast numbe 
of bonds and stocks from wli cli d vide ds anJ 
interest regularly received year after year It i 
true that with respect to many slocks the ra 
varies while the interest payments are ryual but 
with respect to both fluctuat ons n pr ce are 
continually witnessed due to a variety rf cause 
i ot the least of vvl ich is a itic pated earn i wh d 
forecast in the case of bonds a greater or less 
factor of safety i the case of stocks 1 iger r 
smaller d vidends It is tv tli the Causes of ties 
fluctuat ons tlat the inve tor w 11 w s*l cone n 
1 imsdf rather than to ig ore them becaise of 
bl nd adliereiice to the i ico tie factor o Iv f r 
whch only moderatelv correct diag fsis fiial 
results shot marked improvement 


Take care of the pr icipal and income vill ta c 
care of tself If bv witl hold i g purcha es for a 
per od of three months securii es can be i urcl aseci 
at the. end of the pen d for $9 SOO wh ch at the 
beginng would have cost '^10000 a ‘ull years 
ncome has been ga ned not to ment on the more 
atistactory tost established •k stock JiU^ht at 
d very low income ret irn becau e the larger pari 
f ts earn ngs are being reinvested to good 
advait^e is qu (e sure to pay a 1 beral r turn in 
tie future and show sizable apjrecato as well 
fen years ago a textile tock pavin^ Sti c ar wa 
Id at fiO and the stock f a i o I compai y pay n^, 
$1 per year bought at the same price More tha i 
Per c It cot ui c i e But w ’Tie 
textile company ii a year or t vo oni tttd Ji idencs 
altogether and has not sintt r suned vherea 
as a result of right stock dvidnids creases n 
cash d V dends ll c actual returi from the r p ua 
liare of oil stock has bee "reater than th t 
a ucipated from the otl er and a hr e cap tal 
pain exp nci e a d a large further lo« avoided 
Those who hive dur ig the past year icd higl 
oupoi rate bo ids u tl called must lo s ffer a 
qreater reduct n t n one thai dd Ic c wrj 
rev sed Her holdiigs voluntanlv n aiti pat on 
I the geierally expected eventualitv 
The loresiohtil iivestor wl o th k a d a ts 
al ng tl cse 1 es is qu te 11 ely to v 1 1 itar 1 v 
e e 1 if w th cat t on break a lother trs ution I 
ill be found expedent at times bccau of tic 
V return from h s funds or perl an complete 
ack of return to withdraw moderate p t ns of 
capital I cover current expens s ili pr 
edure comm i Iv ac ounted reckless to the it 
degree will no doubt cause h s fore e r ai leas 
{ they haled from \e\v England to uri over 
in their graves once or t v ce so that it is recon 
n ended oi ly witl tl c i tmost caut th ugh it 
seems somewliat more ii tell gent tl i bivng 
lor m ome and vatcl ng eni go ri vi 

Is Capitalism at an End ^ 

Thib question was discussed at the Mila 
nee Club Calcutta recently Mr A G 
Sen dclrvered an ilium natii g sj cech on the 
subject and concluded with an open minded 
leinark It still remained to be seen whether 
Ldpitalisni reforme 1 or mod fled should still 
be able to retain its nnm feature and form 
o Jt should be replaced 1 v complete Social 
ism as jn Soviet Russia Dr Bhupendra 
Nath Dutta well pointed out that he d d 
not find ail) traces of the breakdown of the 
Capitalistic order though Karl Mirx pre 
dieted Its doon Soviet Russia has un 
doubterilv been able to impart a rude shock 
to the sweet complacence of the Capital sts 
but tlat slock had bern in the nature of a 
dangerous reaction which has brought forth 
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Fa.'Ci'm It IS still a cimjecUire whether 
Fa'Ci'iii the last ga«p of Capitali'-m 
\\ liile Mr Mnnal Kanti Bo\e jn of tlie 
oiiinmn tliat Capitalism lias been stealing 
the tlumder of Sociali'-m wathout acknow- 
letlgmcnt , Mr Sen pointed out that Cran 
muni'm can citiier Iw a re\olutioiiar\ or ao 
e\oliitionar\ growth The famous con\cr 
safjon }>etueen Jo-eph Stahii and H G 
Wells Js Jresh in our nnnd Stalin was 
sure that reiTilution is incvitahle, wlnle Wells 
tnsistctl on an ciolutionan process But 
e\ en O B Shaw a more sjinpathet c 
nh<^ner of Russian life than e\en Wells, 
has said that the Rtis«ian rexolutioii js 
ciming more and more to te«ti(\ to the in 
e\itahilm ot gradualnes« 

Dr Radha Kama] XluJ^herjee iij smmi ns: up 
said that the subject could terv well t>» OiTidcd 
into three parts tl) What are the delects nl 
Capitalism (7J How fias CTSS’K. tacClVd' them 
and with what success’ and (3) '\t»at » II 
raodern India do in the circumstances’ Regarding 
the first question Dr Mukherjee rer tru'd that 
Capitalism by its sins of otnisstoii and cotnimssion 
had brought about class war as a result ui nhicli 
the entire culture and cniluation of id ha« 

bec om e jeopardised. Secendh it has n-> plan in 
the erploitatiOR of rtatttra} resources a< a result 
of which some c umnes grew in power and ,ro$ 
penty at the «pei se of others and b»cai e im 
periali tic Imperial sm is now an ineiit^lc 
appana"e t { Capital; m but u i* I KeU t > d appear 
n iu‘urc whtii w ih the tirther improseient of 
cience man will lean t generate p-.A\cr irom air 
and sun wluch are ii<m the monopolies of apj 
particular cuuntr) It is likel) to unlier m'lrote 
Its ways due to the impact of Comintmisn nd to 
the uisetttiun ut the more unisersal s urces of 
eners> Taking the second point Dr Muklerjee 
remarked that the Communists hate not set <o’\<d 
the problem f punm they undoubt^v possess 
some ad\anta"-es oter the Captalistic C mtries 
becaii.e sf the p htn oi natx/nabzat;un tJey arc 
inure capable ol planned ma s ppodwt^-n and 
equitable distribution than the isolated proourtion 
units of other countries on monetarv basis It is 
probablv for tins reason that Rass.3 has success 
fully kept out the economic depression But there 
15 the danger of destruction of oersonalm for 
which the only waj of e cape seems to i gisr 
up large scale induslrj and concentrate iwjre on 
cottage industries such as e^st in B Igiiim 
Holland and Switzerland. 

W c are indebted to tlie Calciittij Comimr- 
fiol Gazelle tor the account of this dis 

C« >-51011 

\ few remarks of our own will be in 
place here The question wliethcr Omt 
mum m it"-elt is going to retain i‘s pristine 
puntt I'l doubtful 'riie recent Undencus 
and ettiiis hate been almost in the inture 
of a reaction from the onginaham 1 he 
Icx) ening of the tinliending doctrine^ of the 


ECOi.oinC JOURKAIi 

Coinmumsts in Ruissia has been gon 
on at a rather rapid rate The late't a 1 
in a sen^e, the most startling eiciit is 
**niounceineut of constitutional reforms n 
Ru ssn li\ Mok>to\ Once the need i ’ 
coijstiiutioiialisiii Js realised, the rem'* 
t*o\iarv idea is doomed W'hen such is t*" 
ca*^, it is surprising that it is chimed th* 
CajMtihsiti Is stealing the thiindtr 4 
J'Oaalitin without acknowledgment On 
otlier hand Quiimunism is iinacknuw 
beconiitjg Liberal in cfiarscfer 
Tills too Is but a retort atid retort' do ne 
’'oKe problem' What is true is tliat th 
for change is realised b\ all and whai 
•orm It should take ts the problem \ 
mistake, commonh made and repeated bi 
2tl etienii'^ of the present economic 'jsteni 
IS tliat It Is an aU\ or it is hand in gloi“s 
A.!! icn^victts} 

wiU admit that the economic si'^feni 
has nothing to do w ith Iinpena!i«m but the 
str<)ng current of aggressne and intolerable 
J'aiionali'm in modem times, tha* is respm 
sibl,. (<>r the Imperialistic menace In faci 
B *na> lie ■-aid to the credit of wliat li-ts 
to be called Capnafisin that it has 
drawn the enure world into Internationa 
•nt^rdcpeivlence W hen amllnng is dope 
hi the Jingoes of politics to «nap the threii 
01 the groiniig economiu intemationali' n 
the hit Is ratlur hard to bear 

The fundamental problem is Is soaeh *> 
1*0 reionned with a view to gi'ing an equal 
r'l'rc to libert\ as well as eqttaliti, alloinnj 
nenfier to get the better of the other or « 
*^nalitv to lie pu-lied to its logical extreni'* 
Tli^ neo Libera! will prefer the first, tlie 
Goriiinunist will as-eiit to the latter TJ* 
psicholc^t of human nature, which niu't 
aftPr all go\ern all theones of the 'ouu 
scK^ces, leads one to think that the fo'n^r 
•s the wiser altematne and tliat, e\en il 
a time one can strangle the idea of liber*). 
It <^aniK)t be for long, for man will, m tbe 
lon^ run, revolt against lus being tumol 
mtq an automaton 

Rural Indebtedness. 

Mr V Raindas Pantulu presided o\er ttw 

De^a Conference for Relief of 
Indebtedness, held at Bezwnda on the Ulh 
As IS to be exjiected from a life Ion,. 
•BiMtent of the Co operati\e Mo^enien*. that 
Ranulas is the «peech is an able expo-i 
tion of the problem The measures of rel et 
3*^ the nio't important , and we extract herc 
the paragraphs dealing with this aspect 0 
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the question The objections to the pro 
po'^ed rehet measures are al-o an wered 
CovaLL^TtoN 0“ Debt 

Adoption o{ measures for the conipiJsf*r cor 
cHiation of exi^tins debt so as to seal'* lh'“m €*<Kvn 
to the extent ot the debtors capaats to repay i> 

I think, a vefj necessary meartje of rtliel ykhiJi 
called form the abnoraul condition^ ctLaled by 
the acute econotnic. depre jion. The'c s>*eni« to 
be much scepticistn abon* the charges oi socces 
of such a scheme e are howe\eT not as*~l 
to tvnt“ on a clean sla'" The expenui'ft is ben" 
tried at lea t in one province in Bntish Ind a. 
namely, the Central Provirces and m sorre Indn t 
States A reTiev. of the working of one of the 
debt coQcilation boards in Central Pri-ioce* 
namelv Khttrai Debt ConcitaUon Rcard retentiv 
jsstied br the Central Provinces Governr'er* «» a 
ven interestms document The rcviea "la.s tbat 
dxmui" the Eemod ot a year and a KJi covered tr 
It 2JO0 anp^licatiuns tnvolvin? d"*ots amijn'm'’ 
to Rs 30 o< lakha were received. CertiEd’e 
under section la il) 't tie \(X der1ann» tha 
the credtofi had tmrea onabb retu-ed auucame 
se*t!*tti<nt “vere i s«d m Stll fa es or debt 
a^sregatj'g to Rs laUu Tlu menn tha 
these <i;E)*s will net cam ans furtber «itje‘t a d 
that the cred tar« will rot get th«*tr co t> i' lh«> 
go to Court. To that extent it i» a tan" *>te ciears 
ot relef tj the debtors concerned. TS’ -evi'w 
goes OQ to point oot that agreements cndir ectj 
Id (1) betVieeti creitorj ard de*'tcT' wvn. eseo. 
tfd m 1 693 cases tL.r debts ag Atm ' to Rj lo 1 
lakiu and tlsit d'bt- were «'<*cilsa*ed i if a ‘uns * t 
Rs 837 lakhs resoltiag in a remssion o* 4'./ 
{ler cent ot the d'*mand it is tunher pointed 
out that even tn regard to secured debts 30 per 
cent, had come voder agreement. It >> al- 
reported that a cena.n aiw unt of private creefla 
tion of deots has beer earned otn in the area 
wmg to the moral pressure ot tie nlc' pherr 
created bv the ex *e ce if cmaliatixi board 
The Covemmert cf te Cuntral Provi'W's p-oceed 
to- say that tier, u > ) c-td.nce to ml ^ tto 
tfte cf ru icnj t -* Ptfiiri e r su't i le j 
af^re tu f. if ultc^Jl r *t fir 

cirrert reeds The expeninent tred la Cic Bbav 
oasar S ite imd-r the gu dance of Sir Piabbj 
sankar Pittani is annher m tance ©t tre ncC"s 
ot a debt corciliaa u «cheni- Tho e w i » dou*'t 
‘i/t vSiomr xV -i-eJl ■* v'Cl.-a/.. •l it, -ntc^s-t. 
reliet of agncultursl md bt<*dr^« c*?" "Uj *l 
Government cl iCadras wiT I h re r i se th* 
op’-jon tn the I "ht of facts di cl> -d ci * e rpyi 
ot the Ce'^tral Pfovi-crs Go erwieL* ar'* t'- 
Bhavnagar evpenmert. I h pe and trust that th** 
predel ctioos ot our Lo-a! G* veTnrer w U r 
te arjwed to L"?'’enie t''“r decis^ n r* fact'll 
the ca ter and" that th" Debt Concil j o E ’ 
i-truduced into tie Coia-cd by D 'ran lahadir 
T A Rantali'^'am Chettiar ■vdi be aT"*wiTl ti> f»* 
placed on the '• tatute C.">c.k at th.e ear! e«* p> tb' 
oppomm t> 

CoNcn.Lx'toN or Co-crtaAirvE Dry* 

It raa\ be asked whether co-op€ra*’ve irist tnU'v’s 
are to be evemp'ed frem t'^e o''erat u ot «t-di 
schemes bv ntu-h their luans would tv c"'-J 
down, because they hnvn teen leiidci" * » a-snen’ 
tun ts at dstirctly 1 ".""r rat-*s of fnten'v rtut* n 
cn a r deal 0" cuu'I be a s'X'a'ed m rn-'-itt 1 


thetr loans to their members It casro- be said 
hat m Madras eo'Ope’'ative sraetie^ T-e ct a!' 
-ases lending at d hr cl' lower rates than private 
Tijney lenders particuIaxN agnerdtunst tnortev 
enders espeitaily where land u mortgaged Mire 
ver, high rates ot penal interest have beer cl jrgoti 
ft deCwdt bv co-^^peratne soci ties and liarts have 
'Yotte'i b _ «txh additions to erirtnctis size m 
OTtie area* Again, it will be creatin'" had blooc 
••tsieen ocr lastitntiins and pnvam cr“il t rs by 
ly uindioiis dsttinction between the two e pecialH 
’■here there had been no tool plav bv L'^i tatt”' 
idfy, an understandins has bc-*n amved a" Jia* 
here trie -eserve itmcL ot lo-< pcratiie sca t cj 
nJd be tttil sed tor the purp'- t-hemes ter 
(lafioD would work n oo-s perati e in t nri r 
so After all wh-. sh n.d thi ppr rtcriti t 

TfOni; off bad d“bt 3 be los* hv co-eperattve 
-»<retie> I theretore nnhes'tatxglv advo'atr 
ltd co-opicative c'edt societes f^’ans met al j 
wue nntk' d-bt cordl at cn -iperahon 
PlOTECtlOX OlPEXs 

Some ftather Iran itorv ctea-imes ut — ef a'e 
•ailed for to deal with the srtuaron rn!at“ii b- 
he abnonral conditions now prevailing sii.pe’i 
on of Coar* sales o' agncnlraral lard r «r- 
bw pnees wtnth now pre -ail and 1 sue ot pnjtev. 
"OR certiPca*es to agnculttiral debto-s t* irng 
speciced p<n«d> or pend "g debt con^tar a open 
was are icea.ure» wh.cb mu'** be sail to fxe 
recessarv and cailed for under the pre'erl cirwa 
tawe* 

Tho-.e who object to such measures oj rel ri 
V ffidehtedne s urs* varvoua grouad- aaam t 
tor adoptiun. I stall d-tal with two t theiu 
Ehich are jres'ed with great Tehemerev ani 
vhicfc are al-o ipecificallj reten^ to in th-* cues 
‘Tiaaire ot the Special OScer — 

(l> It Is said that erasures 01 the nato e sug 
jested above d'strov the sanertv ui ciftrac* 
etween the creditOiS and debtors It is fn-e thn* 
o relief ca.n be given to a d btor unle^. the 
•reditor lotegoes wr ts dra-ed a pat- of h.s "lega'" 
laiitL Bat it o aeui jt be denied that, the cotnram 
’’etween the cr^ti/ts and d-’btrts have trader 
gore 'cnocs mcd.fica"cn 5 to tbe p**;ud.~e ot th- 
latter by the eSect Ot Bnrtnatiijcs lu pree level, 
curtalmert g» mcotu-s and other caj-e. bevond 
their coatrcl As 3 resnlt ot th"--e lactjrs the 
hurden of the debt has g-eatlv ircreasetj. t r m 
vadf -ih. lit •itk/’nn laA vn -r-eTf -ui ‘ii. vt-ed. 
ard there is uotizrg in ju.ure eniure r 
usoence to compe’ tae cnforc— rent ra the.^- 
ontract tn their t> the iL aivar'=.s"e ^ 

the d-'bto" «rtd to t..e adrarta^e ot l’-'* .. td’tu" 
nurfi sanctitv as there ts is a mere "le^al" srare-re 
reated hv aii Act of Le^islatore and n t “ra rai 
ar “ pir"nat“ ••aiicti’re ba'ed on d-vme L-w \ 
hange m tae taw vndl inve-i me cere Iw vmc 
tre satse «arctitT as tea*- which attached "> the c J 
«iw *bi h ts repealed or t-oli-cd. Law mm-t 
erder-'O and fad dde’'jore tn all am! 

systems cwdrScat uOs tn the larger m'ere ts o 
the publ c. 

f 2 > The otf er object.00 raiied araji t meastm'*’ 
lif reLef to d-btcfs i tea* thev wili revolt til 1 
tsa*-!y m restncti n of cred-t t"> a"ncu'-m’->‘ and 
thus opmate t> fcs (Lsadvantare ms'ead 1 r be—'*" 
tdpml to fuitt. I am caai'e to a’ree wt!: r'' > 
view There t ro reas.-m t r credit on r*'a- 4 rmit'<- 
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terms not Honing through U'Ual channels swnplw 
because monej lending is regulated or power ot 
putting an honest debtor in jail is tahen awa> or 
salaries and wages which are absolutely necessarv 
for the bare sustenance of the debtor are exempted, 
from attachment or debts winch are piled up b> 
addition of compound lOierest and other extor- 
tionate claims are sought to be conciliated and 
pared down The Central Proimces Gosernmeiil 


hare said iliat debt conciliation operations in iL* 
proMiice haie not as a matter of fact re-tnciej 
credit Credit is advanced m the hope that n 
the tnajonty of cases, it wnl! come out of 
indnstrs for which it is advanced and repaid 
because it will benefit the borrower himself tod> 
so. and not mcreh because stringent piwefj 
coercion to effect recoserj exist on the StaWf 
Book 


Recent Economic Publications. 


The Breakdown of Money. 

Bv Christopher Hollis Pages 2J2 Ifessrs Sheed 

&, \\ ard, London 

Economics shares with Theohgi the onemiaWe 
distinction of beina the favourite taunt of amateurs 
Salvation and Soul arc matters of common interest 
to every bodj , and so are wealth and povettv 
The intruMon of amateurs into the field of 
economics becomes more pronounced when tlie 
economic svstem faiK to function well as at the 
present time and economists themselves are not 
agreed either on the diagnosis or on the remedial 
measures The branch of economics dealing with 
money, banking and foreign trade seems t,. exer- 
cise a special fasciiutioii for the amateur and 
the result is wc have a Urge and formidable 
army of well-meaning disinterested but giv-rant 
‘cranks and heretics as Mr Kevnes tas labelled 
them The f5i>oV under review i» n is leared a 
production uf one ot the members i,i this vrm> 

The mam thesis of the work is an attack on the 
Bankers to whoni Whenever monev i> invented, 
a perceiitaae mu-t be paid for ever afterwards as 
a propitiation (pase 2121 who are responsible 
fur the svaieni of loans and debt* which is the 
condition without which we cannot produce a 
single tine of the necessities of life Tlie \eo 
new bsirn babe is born a debtor into tie world 
(page 2231 With this guiding idea, the author 
examines the ftnaiiCTal tripod on which the modem 
economic system depends — 

( 1 ) A monetarv standard 

(2) Bankers credit 

(3) Investment of capital at borne and abmeiL 
According to the writer of this book there js 
ncf neeeJ s metsJhy 'tsndsrd the Bankers have 
usurped the sovereign rights of tl>c State to issue 
monev and the svstem of international loans is a 
serious en) nhich has grown op merch to 
enable the financiers to make profits 

One would readily aeree with the writer that 
a metallic standard which as lie points out bv no 
means guarantees stahihtv of prices (pages, 
and 12S_) is a thing that mav well be dispensed 
with and some more rational standard est^lidied 
in Its place but h1^ attai.k on the metallic standard 
Is vnciated by hi' tleraand that Government shcnild 
issue monej eviden,h vvithout anv limitation. He 
IS opposed to the svstem of Rankers Money, since 
he believe' that it is calculated to prevent man- 
kind from enjoying the fruit' of abundance (pages 
IW and 115) 

The most characteristic of the writers views 
relates to the system of intemati'mal lending wbi^ 


lie ojmiccts with tlie doctrine of /uuscr-fiurc He 
condemns tfe s> stem la strong tenu', and gJde 
legitiraatelj lavs stress on the fact that frequent'i 
the needs of home industries have beer overlooked 
III iatour <jf foreign borrowers It al'O hut 
ttat the sjstem postulates continuity of loans i! 
the trade and monetary relations of the loid!''c 
and borrowing eountries are to be raamtairw 
wiUiout a jar Protests have been raised mw 
other sfuarters against this «istem trbicb inrolre' 

■ a nominal Increase of wealth of tlie lending cowiO 
without a corresponding rise in the standard w 
life There is eerUmly a need for a more rat jnai 
svstem of investment of capita! wath a proper 
balance between the needs of indastrj at home ana 
abroad It i» also true that in a number of 
tta loans made have either rot realised the 
tions III live lenders or were made through 
ciers who deliberately ignored tlie probabilitr fi 
default , 

Tlie vvnter deplores ‘the loan-mraded 
ot financiers who get into a state tn which tnrv 
feel that the world is normal when there i»^ s 
o( mtematiunal lending gome on and awniw 
where there is none (page ISl). and he behmei 
the abnormal Inan-penod is passing of has pas^ 
ed the normal self-supporting period is coming ot 
tas come’ (page 1^0) “i* the same 

seems to be rather incoP'istent since he sugge'u 
elsenJiere that the ofll.i war to cure a sluw, 
would seem to be to arrange a programme n 
large co-ordnated lending to lend simuitaneou'l' 
to every sort of producer 'o that every 
new commodity will be thrown on the markeL 
whje at the same time there wvll be increaseJ 
purchasing power in the pockets of a large nuniby 
of ron'Djjjers’ (page IJfi.l 
Tlie author is therefore, not opposed lo 
but only to control of loans bv others who leni 
on a system of tJieir own and wants that lendirg' 
- shcnild be worked on hu principles He di^s net, 
carry, however, the principle ol creatioi cf more 
purchasing power to be placed in the hands ci 
the coosumers to the logical conclu-ion to wbicii 
.Ibe Douglasile carries >t distribution oi additioni- 
purcta'mg power all round m the form of a con 
suhiers’ dividend . 

In conchision one can certainly agree wim ine 
author that "fundamentallj our problem is ^ 
not for bankers nor for politicians nor tor 
journalists hut for schoolmasters Our troubles 
and absurdities come not from the wickedness ol 
bankers hat from the public s utter lack of under 
standmg of the way in which the world s financul 
machinerj works (page 102) He desire* ttat c’ 
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the teichmg of history stress should be laid_on 
the nunetarv factor sn that a public opinion will 
be produced which will refuse an\ longer to con 
sider fluctuations of prices and a chronic deficiency 
of purchasing power as calamities which are 
believed to be inevitable (page 102) We can 
all heartilv agree with the author when he says 
that It IS a serious scandal that any educated 
person should be allowed to remain in ignorance of 
'ucli things (page 103) 

N S Rao 

Soviet Economic Policy in the East 
B> Violet Conolly Pp 168 (OUP 1933) 
This IS a detailed and carefully documented 
monograph on a very important aspect of the policy 
of Soviet Government of Russia The world is 
familiar with the dual aspect ot Russ an aims — 
economic transformation at home and spread of 
Communist principles abroad So far as the East 
IS concerned verv soon Soviet Russia realised llie 
practical impossibility of exercising a predominat 
ing political influence on its destinies and turned 
con'equentlv to secure economic advantages 
(p U) She accordmglj is seeking a market for 
her manuiactured good and v\e are given m this 
work ai account of the commercial n<goiiation« 
with Turkey Persia Afglunistan Mongolia Tana 
Tuva Sin kiang etc lu the case of all these 
couitnes the aim is to increase exports of manu 
factured goods and obtain a supply of raw 
matenilb But the emancipation of Soviet 
industry from forei n sources of raw materials 
now one of the great c^jectives of Soviet Planned 
Ecuiomy If these plans succeed it is diflicult to 
see on what basis of exchange trade between tl»< 
U ^ S R an I countne' like Persia Mongolia or 
Afghanistan chiefly exporting raw materials such 
as cotton silk and wool could be continued ihoiMi 
it must be adm tted that these are very hvpoth* al 


considerations at the present time (p 11) It is 
teared Soviet Bussn Ike other States committed 
to extreme economic natioiahsm desnts to export 
w thout importing a relationship that can hardly 
te supported on commercial principles One result 
ot Russia s trade with Eastern countries has been 
to lutroduce to these markets many new coinmo 
dities like cetni nt pharmaceutical chemicals per 
fumery macaroni soap rubber goods of all kinds 
meCalluiipcal products and electric equipment The 
hoviet (^veminent has also attempted to capture 
the Eastern market for Soviet textiles but althi ugh 
c mpeting fore gn products have been displaced 
there is every possibilitv that in a country like 
Persia which has prodiced enormous amounts of 
vtton home production may soon replace Russian 
nports This possibility is b rne out by the 
tact tliat imports of Soviet c tton textiles fel' 
trom 21259000 roubles in 1930 ti 10 4yo000 
roidiies m 1931 and dov n to 8 bOO OOrt roubles m 
1932 (p 73) Of course some correction of these 
figures IS necessary on account ot the fall m 
fnees but the tendency cannot be mistaken It is 
understood also that the Shah and the present 
Persian Government attach great importance to 
reducing this item of foreign expenditure and 
creating a home industry with Persia s raw 
material (p 73) 

Tlie broad Ines of Russia s policy are clear 
a id as has be«n remrrked its a ms m this respect 
•t > not greatly d (fer from ll O'e of British policy 
(p II) Aggressive industrialism leads to 
-vonomic Imperialism whether the basis is Capital 
111 or Communism and the interests of backward 
c untries can be safeguarded only hv bringing 
ational pol eie« whether capitah tic or commu 
tic wul lit the regulating framework of an 
It rnatonal order in which the interests of the 

lall shall weigh equally with those of the large 
I I tical ut Its 

N S Si BBv Rao 


Japan and the Sudan Market. 


The dev elopmeitt of Japan s exports to the 
SncHii v\ as referred to by Mr G A Coiito 
niichalos at the annual meeting of the Sudan 
Chamber of Comnierie The total imports 
of t\ie Sudan m 193+ imounted to 
£t3 744 313 and of this total the United 
Kingdom b slffre wos £E972 6S8 or 26 
per cent of tht tride while as regards tlie 
Sudan s exports the United Kingdom s total 
wa. £E20S4116 out of a total incltiding 
i e exports auTl transit trade of £E3 821 41a 
or 5+ per cent But in the case of Japan 
as Mr Contomiclialos bowed it J> practi 
call) a oneway trade as far as the Sudan 
IS concerned Last year the imports from 
Japan rose to £E754 687, or 20 1 per cent 
of th( total, while the Sudan s exports to 


Japan only totalled £E''0 469 or 1 3 per 
tent In view of the efforts that the Sudan 
lb nial mg to obtain nevy markets for produce 
It IS not surprising that this anomalous pusi 
tinn should receive attention The attitude 
of the business community in the Sudi i 
wasapffy summed up hy Mr Contomichalos 
who said he could see no reason why they 
should fill th coffers of Japanese Industrie 
nh"n there is 'o little we can sell to them 
or rather thev tak^ so little interest m 
increasing tlieir purchases from us As a 
matter ot fact this one sided character ot 
Japanese competition is common throughout 
the Near and Middle Eist marktts, as, for 
example, in the cases of Egjpt and Iraq 
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Guide to Life Assurance. 

Bv J C M tra fss r»E.s Profe sor 
Fcono n cs and Commerce V d 3 -asagar College 
Calcutta Pnbl shed by the / ui/ra ce mid 
F a ce Re vuj Office 14 Cl ve Street, Calcntta. 
Pr ce Rs 3 

In urance i as a bus ne s forg ng ahead n Ih s 
country Compan es are muJt plj etg nrule agents 
expert ad a ers actuar es and be pc s are 
ncreas nglv requ red The fact that the v lume 
of bu ness has ncreased by per cent and 
the 1 fe fund by about fiOO per cent dnr n the 
ten jears slows the cnorm US strdes thai In u 
ranee has taken n Ind a. \1 h e In nrance s 
taugta as a s bject husne.s or tornmercal 
schoo j t has a college de oted to t n Ca ctftta. 
T1 e umber of journals deal ng w th In urance 
are also be ng rap dl added and the more mpor 
tant th g of prov d n<r text books ujta le to 
Ind an cund t ons has been ean e<tl> taken up 
tha ks to the energet c step taken b\ the / su a ee 
a d F an e Rrie e Office of Calcutta (.red t 
11 due to the conductors of th s Rr^ejy (or nduang 
Mr J C M tra to undertake the wt t n of a 
compend us textbook of the tjpe no uiider 
rev ew Mr M tra has done h work n a manner 

worthy of pra se A text book shou d be f 

anyth ng planned from the learner s po rt ( v ew 
and presume Itte or no knowledge on his 
part This s exactl how \1 M tra has perform 
ed his ta k Theory and pract ce s jud c al y 

c mb ned n h s book wh cl e ha e no doubt 

w I pro e elf wort v of the atien on o both 
learners and tea he s the In u a ce he d Sr 
D a Pra ad Sa -ad kar wr es a app c al e 
Fo fly. d { the book and we woud e hi> hi 
p a e f t ^ h k a gnod f the a r m a 
for ih avma re erence 1 brarv 

Timothy Healy 

ilE lOB E D A EOiOTES 
r Sr Dunbar Plunkett Ba ton The Talbot 

Press L d b9 Talbot S reel Dubl n Pr ce 

3s 6d net 

In t e long hi tory of Ir si pol t c ans n the 
Pari a nent no o e s mure remarkab e than 
Mr T mothv Hea the fir t Go en or General 
of the Ir h Free Slate There ha e been 
abler men there ha e been more powerful persona 
1 t es there ha e beei more endur ng bgurc tn 
Ir si h storj But t 5 to be doub ed f ai^ I sh 
member of the Br h Pa 1 ament has had a more 
ntere t ng career than Mr Heaty la e 

\Ir Heal wa known to be rot only a sonny 
pet el wh h lie p e em nentl wa but a so a ma 
of bound ess w t and humour In the > ly enjoe 
ment of h s humou d ssol ed any Intlemess 
tliat Is n ect ves maj lea e beh nd Had t n t 
been for 1 s readv w t t s doubtful f be wou d 
lia e left an pleasant n emo beh nd h m 


S t Dunbar s book gi e us a senes oi aneci.ic' ' 
and tnemor cs wh ch serve to show to the retd" 
Healy the w 1 and humoun t The wbtJc buok 
s Own V th numerous anecdo es all of wh di 
are So full of humour that if t were posabe, 
we would share them all with our readers IH 
tl at cannot be a id therefore w e would ITe theai 
very much to read tbs small book, wh ch throa" 
a dood of / ght on tiie bnghter s de of one of tV 
most ntere t ng persona! t es of Anglo-In h pub 
1 fe Anyhow e cannot res t the temp at-cni t 
R e at least two anecdotes here Once, when w 
Mr Tom Qtnnn reappeared after h s harm had 
been re pcmsTile for the defeat of h party I 
fall g a feep n a Jobbj and m sro’' a d wift 
Ton Healy greeted bm vnth a covnlet 
Let Irelamd shout let England quake. 

Tom Quin s awake Tons Qo tin awake 
Now anoiher m tauce and tbs tne m Sir 
Bartot s ords On one occasion, when He*l *** 
a gu ng a ca e before Baron Dowse, the Jud"e 
nterrup ed h m w th the question * 1)0 ycji |o 1 
sleep th your books Mr Healy’ >0 o’ 
Lord repl ed T m for Blackstone declares tW 
the law $ a ladr that loreth to 1 e a! me 

ModCTn Birth Control Methods. 

Bt G Ryley Scott Messrs lohn Bale ^ori 
Dan ehson. Ltd S3-91 Great T tcWield Street 
Lordon \V J Price 7s 6d 
Thanks to the cea eless act nt e of the eugen.^ 
—all the world o er b rth-control is ncra-aici’ 
recogn sed to be a much needed method of 
regererat on Ml en o ce the theory of birt 
conUol s accep ed a sou d and sane, the qoe^ 
autooiat cally ar es as to which are the mrthoO' 
to folio Mr Ryley Scott s book attempt t 
gixe an answer to lbs question He describes 
all the a a lable method of cont ol and thf 
ic pect e tner ts and deferts Such a boo 
very much *1 demand as the la man mu^ »eep 
h tnself we nformed of the n ethods of 
ception. I e inu t effect vely pract se t Ih 
pu 1 c are to be deep y lhankfu to Mr ^ 
for p ac ng »n the r hand an nva uable text boil' 
of the technique of contracep on. Intended a * 
s for the ord nary reader il irp v sta ed 
condtb ely w r tten , . 

Tl c la l remark of ours reeds to be f 'the 
expU ned W hen e xav that tbs book sts 
smplj and writes conclu re y we do not ni-.a" 
that the hook offers readymade solutons fof 
t 5 hearten ng that tiere is noth g here of the 
type of a specific fo all ferer and d seases 
The author has not al OAcd the phycliolojncal ano 
phys o oo- al d ffercnces to be lo t s ght o even 
for a mon ei fo they play the most prom ncc 
part exual matters The need for a tra nfO 
expert to gu de the pa r that reed tru t control 
theref e t ghtl Ire ed and the result ® 
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tx)oT< that remarkably free from the fanat c sms 
affirmat ons and negat ons of comraor\ books on 
b rth CO trol 

One weakness of Mr Scott e must note In 
the anx ety to fake a detached and mpart al v ew 
of the method he err on the s de ot sceptic sm 
and doubt He seems to belong to a class perfectly 
honourable tlat s too cultured to have convac 
t ons But e are afra d tl at n soc at sc ences 
e cam ot afford to take up that att tode of 
phlo oph cal seep c sm thou h n other world y 
matters such a frame of m nd s to be I gWy 
commended \\ th th reservat on, e commend 
th s book to all men and omen who n these 
da> s — t s needless to tell — sorely want some 
gu dance on th s essent al atter that concerns 
the r I fe and happ ness 

Progressive India. 

Ed ted by D R Murdeshwar Radha Nivas 
O d Court Road Wan'^lore S I d a Annual 
s bscrp on — Inland Rs 5 Fore gn Rs 8 or 
12s 

Th s new journal from the West Oast proposes 
to carry o t the deals of JSciv L berat sm or neo 
L beral sm It does not belong to an pol t cal 
party but s a ms a e largely those of the 
oun er L beral of England U ho Js a \ev. 
LTieraP A Kew L beral n our op at, wl1 
be careful n tl e d scharge of h s soaal respons 
b 1 1 es folio ng them more o less on Social t c 
1 nes though nut label! ng h mselt as a Social st 
He H II Ik glad (o obtan a few desimbe ends 
h cl the Soc al t seeks to n but v th all 
CO sttutonal methods He s opposed to what ts 
called d reot act on and s a er e to national za 
ton schemes whch contemplate the leveling of 
the r ch and the le sured f« v th the proletar at 
h ut a -ard ng a due compensat on for the 
expropr at a done He s a bej e er n U e 
efficai^ of lead th p and d ndual al e We 
cam h lor a more wholesome snmmng tfp 
of the asp rat ons and deals of the New LTieral 
The more thoughtful of the men of the world 
a e e\ery here hanker ng for a health and sound 
L beral m. N\ e are glad that n these days hen 
Lbera m and L berals are objects of cwitempt 
and lia red a ne v journal s to be started w th a 
» e V tu reafSrn ng the fundamentals of the L beral 
ph losophy tl the changes needed to meet new 
c rcum ta ce that base now r en up 

Tl e first sue of this momhlv conta ns some 
ellwrtten at les Dewan Bahador K S 
Rama vam Sa tri and h s re ered father 
Profes or K Sundararama Ayyar are among the 
contr butors Wc w sh th s ne journal all 

Bright Careers 

\ \fonth y Joun al devoted to the cause of the 
r ng general o Ed ted by K S R Acharya 
108 Armen an Street Madras 
Unemp oyment stare us n the face rather more 
" tnly n th s land While noth n^ has been done 
b the au hor f es to pret ent the grow ng mmiber 
of su des th s country some journals are 
tarted that pn pose to gu d the unempit^ed youth 
But e are afra d that no good can come to ^ 
tneniploved out of the e journals Tlese journal 
ei-\e only to sol e the unemployn ent of some men 
ad on en One s h s th s montlly \\e are 


sorry that c ha e no vord of commendation 
for th s journal U e feel that n these days of 
tre s and se er ty money spent on such per od cals 
s almost a a te 

The Mysore Arogya. 

\ Q arterly Popular Health Bullet n Publ bed 
by the Department of Health "Mysore State. 
The s V ssues of tl e bullet n tl at have been 
ent to us supply a lono- felt ant Such popular 
xpos tio s of the d seases and health-gu des are 
necessary everywhere and more so n th s country 
where so many causes ha e consp red to br ng 
about a state of lamentable ll-health and 11 samta 
o Therefore t s that ve welcome the publ ca 
on of these b Iletins by the Mysore Department 
f Hea th A good feature is the vernacular — 
Kannada— ed t on of these pamphlets We have 
uo doubt that they w 11 go a long way towards the 
educat on of the public of the State n the matter 
of health and sitiUton ^\e tvsh the bullet n 
all success 

The Dignity and Rights of Labour 
By Card oal Mann ng Messrs Bums Oates and 
Washbotinie 43 44 & 45 Ne gate Street 
London E C 1 Pr ce 2s fid 
The Cathol c Church has some defin te v ervs on 
oaal matters a on rel gious The Pope s used 

su n" Encycl cal which expound what the 
ng rep e entat ve of Jesus Chr st th nks on the 
anous top cs of soc al and econom c nterest that 
rop tip every day It s a sta ement of fact and 
h 0 more that vh le the Pope s orthodox n 
eJgon he s conservat e Par ercelle» e n 
n undane th ngs One such encycl cal sthe ubject 
f an expos ( on by Card nal Mann n^' n th s book 
Cardnal Mann ng belongs to that great group 
of Engl h CardnaU who e names de ene to be 
respected more for the r character than for the r 
p n yns This book conta ns a repr nt of the 
lecture on the d gn ty aod n^ht of labour del vered 
at the Leeds Meehan cs Inst tution on the ’8tl 
January 1S74 \\ hen first del vered t created a 
great impress on Read ng th s again to-day we 
are struck w th the lo e of the labourer h ch s 
tl e supreme character t c of that utterance It 
couched n language of great po ver a d beaut 
fuch cons derablv add to the force of the add ess 
Other letters a d minor essays are I ere g en 
only to e {^ain the pos t on of^he Card nal 
\\hether one agrees th the learned Cardnal 
or not one is bo md' to read" some refi'esH ng 
language n these pages Hence the r appeal 

The Making of the New Constitution 
for India. 

By Rama \ armha Pnnted at the Industr al 
Sdwol Press Ernakulam Pr ce Re 1 4 0 or 
2s 

Mr Rama Varmhas book attempts at an expla 
nat on of the Ind an Con titut on as ou 1 ned n 
the Vih te Paper But s nee t was puli! shed, the 
Jo nt Select Comm ttee 1 ave reported and on the r 
recommendatons the Go emment of Ind a B iJ 
ha e pa sed t VO stages n the House of Commons 
Mr Rama Varmha s not of course forgetful of 
the fa t that when he wrote the book the subject 
■as yet to be d scussed by the Pari ament In th 
second part of the book, he proposes to d sen s 
the fina 1 evol ed Const tut on 
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We feel tliat Mr Rama \ armha mght laic 
i a ted 1 11 the end of the whole drama to nte 
on It for tl e Jo nt Select Comm ties tl e Pari a 
ment and the final Regulat ons \ ould have changed 
almo t the ei t re a pect of tl e W I te Paper pro 
posal that tl e first part i 11 serve no p rpo e at 
the end of t all except prohabl for h ncal 
reasons 

Tb of cour e does rot detract fr r the mer t 
of tl e booh w ih u> The author lia» taVe areat 
I'a ns to expound the Wh te P p r Co tt tc“ 
for h ch 1 e deserves cred t. W e co mend th 
b-h to all as ai able expos bon of (J c 
cmAci «i (fiat Comn and Paper 
Lights of Asia. 

B rdar Ikbal \1 SI ah. Mts rs trtJ ur 

Barker Ltd 1 Garr ck Street Co ent t ardm 
Loi don Pr ce 12s 6d 

As an ntroduct on to a s udy of comparat ve 
rel 8 on this book of S rdar Ikbal M Shah 
desenes higl pra e Mr Al ’'hiH ha the t -o 
qua! t es es ent al for a tudent of co pa au 
Tc! « — Imo ledge and 3mptth> 1 lain, 

Juda ni. Chr t an tj ad Buddh sm are here 
expla ned and eluc dated to tl e beg nner ih 
tudj of rel mons Tl e author d splaj a fa rlv 
a curate knoiled'^ of all tie rel <• ons He also 
sho i a jmpathet c imag nat on n But I a lo» 
h i personal pred lect ons to rema t the back 
ground thus enabl ng the reade to cet a d $ 
paM tmate account of tl e rel " $ ] P a e 
h 1 descr pt on of rel ^ ons. other tha l owm 
d pla s a certain amount of armtl \ chi cm 

mendable We do ot kno v of an ole hi>of that 
p ctu e to the reader a tru a u t th 

rel R ns the than o e $ own 
Not sat sfied tl a ca egor cal tatmi of |] e 
deas and deal of tl e fo r great rel \f Al 
“Sha lu extrarted son e port rom tS r acred 
biiok tho e c tract real help tie reader to 
c ne nt closer tuu 1 n th the g eat paths to 
real t Th book fier a clu ce in t beg rmer 

t choo e f r I n el the good f ©tn tl e g ou 

ph lo oph e repre ented u fh s olun 
Onl> o e th nc e ould 1 ke t a a of 

f ^ <0 ‘h 

sch lar It s onl t e be<’ ne a 11 fi d 

-aluable n iruct o here T) ere e t t e 

feel that a bork ended fo e nia J the 
be? nne hud t be pr ed h 1 i /.r 

“'“"■i ">■ V " ir," 

rai t ea r u ce a n> r?ot n 
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Knshnamurthi. 

\ erbat m Peptn f Talk and \ • 

Ou St n u Ital a d N r a T Pa 

I h g Tru t \ a a la \ 1 ar 
Jt I a bea our great plcasu e to re on 

pre ou re ens o Kr hnan urt talk th 

general nature of h s thought and t pi ten a icn 
luT the good ot mankind In the oprinn the 

re eier Kr hnan urt ene tie mud -ded 

correct ve to the self-op n onatedne % coaintn to 
all tl e rel g ou leade s that ha e so fa appea ed 
In fact It s his tn s on Ue to r d peop e of 
the r pet no ons and ideas the entangtement that 
has b«n the result has been re porjsbic for tie 
degeneracy o human t) Thousands of jear ago 
a g eat ma arose n anaent Greece to qu ke 
mans ell gence and to awake thooghl n them 


About the same t me in the forests and the tr 
of H tdusthan, a set of eers began to e'qti^ 
tipcm tl e nature and import of the eternal ten s 
ot t fe Stoce Socrates <pok.e stnee the Lja 
I had c eers talked 1 uman tj Jiave bera con n 
to lear to obey rather than to thmk Bt a 
cur ou en gma or irony of psj cho! gy it 
become a fash on in the long hi tory of na t 
seek refuge in other people s thought to iis^ 
Cl de ce in otl er people s ivnsdom and to he nr- 
forted m tl e ideas and ideals of other men. km 
fical hair ers haie been created lo d finr-yi 
b«i een the sp r tual and the mater a! \\ e ca 
apprec ate a man s nneferstanef ng and even adnu- 
ng the thou"! t of a great mai but we can netr 
pardon the crav ng to be! e e in tl e nfal ibinT 
of nd duals Like Socrates. 1 ke the $a es 1 
the L/pan hads tl ere no comes Kr hnasni. 
vbo i ould s •ant us to // t / fe and ih h 
The most prom nent feature of Kr hnamurti 
h S hatred for any si stem of thought. The ver 
idea of s stemat sed i! ought « ah orrent to t 
bcl cicr n the capac 1 of every nd ndial ^ 
c olve Thisovn giie way It s beyond d ’ 
lo I m that V terns of thought ensla e men. Th* 
rel g ous i fe has to be 1 led e eo' ©« 
own efforts as much as an artist b es hi Tk 
graod concept on of art for arts sake who 
has eraiobl^ and ele -ated the souls of mw> 
painters and mus c an is to be taken body jul 
xoul nto rel g on There are man? books tM 
de cr ^ the te^o que of pa ntmg but tne«!r 
learn ng techn que i 11 never make jou a 
art St Only when you stand ent rely alone * w 
out techn que i thout masters only then >oi Oj 
find the truth. If truth i there, t 

expres es tself A great poet has tl e oe re i 
flame for -creaiie think ng and he ine> n 
lou Jaie tie desire you learn the teehni^e 
So n the opn 01 of Kr hnamurt I s n * w 
techn (juc thal matters but the des re and 
de re s to be enkindled by an mca ene:s * 
taTcie ths ord for it s pregnant w w arf- 
aatio s and deas Kr shnamurt s nk-m 
When in the m dsi of sufferu g you try t n 
out the sgi ficance of suffer n" vhen lOU do c 
try to e cape from L hen n a cr you ai^ 
at a decisiOT— not bom of cho ce but of 
f elf— then you really become aware He ^tta^ 

mercltsl the de re to e cape and to find «nU0 

and ecur t> other p ople or n books i 
h m wwwrtaJ ty s nol penrf* laJ but the real ty 
elf the «sta oi the fiu te Med tat on 

com o p act ce but th expres o of 
need to cl oosC d to restr ct the. s at av to“ 
ord ary men But the awarei ess of ex ten 
ad f mmotall s kr 1 nan urt says the | v 
of ned tat on. D cemn ent wlat_ s needed 
not elf^d ^ ne Tnti and actual 1 fe 3*'® 
aiita>*u tc to eacl otl cr If u our o a da 

1 fe c uld find out r n e act f ' , 

meet tl e nc den the exper ences the 
of Ife lol the e ould ot d ffe ertia j 

p act cal I fe Iron mpract cal truth 
we do not meet w tl exper ences. l! o r nO 
be n" me tally ai d emotionally becau e ^ t 
not capable of dong that we separate dal ■ 
and pract al act o from the dea of tru 1 •' 

ad ce n a nut hell is th s I sa do ot sees 
a ay a method There is no metl od no wai i 
fru h Do nol eek a "ay bu become aware ci 
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the impediment Aivaienest is rot merely ui 
tellectual, it is both mental and emotional, it ••• 
cotnpleteness of action Then, m that flame oi 
awaienesj, all these impediments tall a\va>, because 
TOa penetrate them Then -vou can pcrceire 
directlj, without choice, that \hich is true \ou- 
actinn will then be bom out of completene«a, not 
out of the incompletene^a oi stxurit> , and in that 
completeness, in that harmony of tmnd ard heart 
IS the realization of tlie Eternal ” W hat a whole 
some and mngoratmg message to a sore prev ed 
and self-distmsting world unable to chooiC be 
tween cortranou» hrpo'h'' es and the apparen 
contradictions ot spiritual and material elemcn’ 
of life’ 

\\ e do cot wonder that Kruhnamurti ctoLc 
much criticism. To dare to flunk differently fr< r- 
the whole ho't of great mem to thinl. of an entirel. 
rew method of approaclung the problem ot rebgi i 
and more tiian all, to ask people to ciblentli sham 
theni«ei\es otf the Jethargj into which they 
fallen for < enturies— the^e ar» rot palauK 
e peciallv to rested mterc'is tor the\ .ire as m i 1 
to be found m the reli®ious field as m the p*M • cal 
or fne economic wTfn ’Cre growtn nt ehuca 

tion and the advancement oi learning and culti,r>. 
It IS possible that the mental alt fude of this jotm. 
prophet will arrest th< attention of thinking run 
In current philosophic phraseoloTs we camo' 
charaLtertse Knshnamurti f>jr there is no »>>• r 
of thought that emanates trom him. That i. w 
we hare preferred to borrow a phrase from t» 
social sciences a^d call him. a philosophic anarchi 
It •■eems to us that we are guilts ol no e.%a''S’-r» 
tiun when we sav that Krishnamarti ii T>e •«, 
the most ongiaal tlunksr n the field of rs’uivu 
pVo oph\ that the w rid ha» -een i*i me-luevs 
or in modem times \\e would take this opp< 
tumtj to appeal to all those vho can real «rd 
urderstand well written Enyli'h to buv thcs« talk 
and to go into the spirit underlyirs tJv» ideas >i 
thtt rari.st of men now liamg 

Teachings of Sn Ramaknshna, 

New Edition The Advaita A-hrama. Miravat 
Almora (hTPl Price Ks. 1-12 0 
- Sn Ramahi -hna Param3hari»a is one of tho 
Cod irtoTicated men v ho appear often and ortc^- 
in human histors It n a matte- ol great di'p^c 
whether the visions and trances of Sn R,una 
kr hna a-d tlio » ot his kind are to be cla* "d • 
the evtravasanzas of highU stnuig emotional and 
nenous natures or the natural con e^neuce anl 
csen end ^nd am ot relmious traimog It is note 
wonh\ that Cajtama Budd-ha r *e an acno 
ait-r deep and devoted contempla’ on Confnc 
came to the conetu'ion t'lat eti teal pertection ' 
'-vnommous -mtli the highest relision Sankara 
arrived at the conception of an attnbutelevs Bra! 
man fn co-tra^t with *be«e LTee great relgnus. 
teacher' Jeaus Gnrist Moha-r'-ed an! Claiiaiwa 
began to teel a 'o-t ot rr'-^iccl Bhakti tos ards tS* 
Creator ft is rot far f> st n ju-tsmart for 
ordmarv men on the varieties ot rel g ju« evperi 
flee OI thti'c imdoubtedlv grea* men Bet tho 
renew er tnav be purtk "ed if be hazards otnni n 
that tl'e reali'ati'in <i the Infinite is n/it tj 
had Hong ont^ thi^s wa' or the other The Jnana 
^ogt Is rot wm *s if 1- t-fiinks f’-a* other 
World's trances ci tie Bhakt- Ni-^i are «ncerc 


dlocinatbiib, nur is the Karma \oci likely to 
nik that the path ot Knowled-'c or the path of 
eVotion can have t^’e sane soul satistying 
thont} as hi'i method All th> se ma> b» regard 
as incapable oi taking a man to rehgiou' 
flection b> the Raja \ogt who ctav corcertrate 
gettirjt psvchic j-swers as evidence o’ Gods 
#ce But a close ard carerul «tudv ot the 
jagavad Gita teaihes U' trat none ot thcs- 
ethods w II bear fni l unless it !« followed bv 
evere mental d saplin.. and culture. Evndence> 
^ rot wanting that go to prove the urnatural 
ys m whitdi the Bhakti \rgi ard tlie Raja N-ogi 
e demoralised them-elve In Get nothmg is 
re chara-rer stic oi the Bhagavad Gita than the 
»ntal equilibrijm demanded oi tn" S’ ii*' afraji a 
e Bhakti taozht m tht Gita is lertairlv rot the 
(;«_sive emottonali m oi -ome i tnc Devotio'.al 
sdtools Ol ired -eval India \\ c 1*0 not m-an 
di^pata^e the worth ard g«miu> 01 S-i Rama 
'hna Paramahamsa. when we sav that terrpera 
eiitslh he belonged to the Bhakti school ot the 
^diaeval tvpe Ot c urse n .-rgumentation he 
cverv intellectual who talked wnth Jtn 
.(uojn *im -sfcwvs > m 'stlU iitb 

< shake hirt.eli olr mom the devottori to \ 
sonal God the corcepmn ot whose Mothenood 
jd *0 »trcn<» a ta cj latton lor htm There x> 
element ot mv ten 5urT0tind,rg tie ‘pintual 
tors ot sixh soJl' as Sn Ramakrshna who 
]ked OI uie Vb*' lute and Kali at the aame 
/^th. We cosfess we mav stll be m the darK 
id we feel tliat t e Saguna Brahmam stage 's 
I tntrscended and ore baa to begin wih an 
•.ompromismj ir nism even irom the -tart \\e 
a vanie su p non that a «irn,lar lec ng mutt 
e been in the breast 01 the g-eat it tellectual 
• ami Vivekananda when he stemlv retuseci to 
w hjs di ciples even t wor<h p. ire feure 0i 
rt Rap-akri hra m the ndviita \ hmnn at 
•no'w 

'\h.atevec Utav mav be 'ill it teaiairis true tha* 
i Ramakrishna i> ore of the greatest reli^ots 
vtires ff fiumaruti LiR.r JesU' Christ he lalk<^ 
imple and hotreb laromase and expla red 1 im 
r t 6v means ct parables Somebody v\ro‘e ct 
_,n«r>on as a cave.'-an in mxlcm clothes, but Sn 
jinakn lina wa- a cave-nan m the tn 4em age 
ing 1 1 the r- 1 1 n od-mised ru 01 Ird a v ith a 
'Cirana cl the- This unlette-ed den zen ot the 
e r whicU h“ pre ermnentlv war like was able 
intu-e a fniK re'icious «ngo„r and "'irit in th" 
irds of all vhnta fe met To have infi^erced 
„^fstFia'lv Ke-huN Churd'r Sen a-d Swami 
V (vekatuutda and I'-per onall Mav Mu'kr ard 
i^-wTufs RoTand 1 an a-hievwnent p’r’-ap-, un 
^-alled m rehnous hi to-v 

The Advaita. A'hrama i' to be con-»rat j’ated 
thinked fo- ha\ n" placed wit’’ n tie reach 
I os all a rep-esenta* ve cnilecnon ot >ie ir-o-ir 
laiit savi'’'»s o» S-i Ramakrishna It is r.j 
exa®g“r»t on to siv tin* thev deserve a pla-e on 
jb*" vhelve^ alo-’" vith the Bhrgc ad Gtij the 
£tf-snti»ifa’j the Tiriiv.urc’ the W.t Tix’a 
m/B* the cf C/ris’ and the l/idi/j*ionj 

OI Marcus Aurel us We ea-nie«''v 1 ope that 
ed(-cated iren m tV East and in tie W c't wi'l 
bnv and cheri'h th s voltrrc 01 Sn Ramakn'hna ' 
te#chrt«» 
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Foreviord to Selections from the 
Peshwa Daftar 

B> ^ r Jadunath ^arkar xt c i E The O' eni 
mei t Central Pre s Bombav Pr ce As 2 
In the a nals of Ind an H toncal Research the 
latter r^rt of the nineteenth centurj w'as the (ortna 
t e per od and the t entieth has been \ tness ng 
ai ep«xh of e\pan on and reconstruction O t! s 
de elopment. the d sco erj cd t ng and p bl cat o i 
of ir/cc/ s f o tie Pfs! a Daftor-^ lanes ol 
\l ch ere re\ne ed n these colanns — recent 
ears t nder the au p ces of the Go "en ent of 
B mba has been an out tand ng feature This 
F c' rrf to the Scleet o s from the s ell kno«n 
pen S r Jadunath ‘'a kar \ r ttei pn a y as 
a appeal to the puhl c for the financ the 

undertak ng duri g 19J -A3 at a time rn nancial 
tre for tl e Gn en ment of Bon hay of cwi 
derable value to studei ts of h stors from ng nal 
«>urce A adm rable / IroJ et (tn to the lumes 

f the Select o s t conta s a de cr pt e a otmt 
ot the pro'T^ess of re earth i Maralha h torv m 
general $ ce Capta n Grant Du^ wrote and of 
the aluable urk on tl e Marath donwnen the 

Pe I ■a arch es n pan cular ta eanheii by 

Mr G S Sardesa and tns staff of experts Wt 
eonusend the Fpreaerd to all the worker n the 
field 

Sn Aurobuido and the Future of Mankind. 

B Adhar Chandra Das Publ shed bv the 

Ln er tv of Calcutta 

There is onI\ o e modem Ind an thinker n the 
field of ph losophs s ho can cla m to ha e esolred 
a s stem ft rni h bra that i Sr Aurob nd> 
Chose While others ha e been content to expound 
or mod f> the exist ng systems the mo t lellei. 
tual of them all has constructed one of h s otvn 
There one other th nker I o I as made an 
epoch mak ng contr but on to tl e though of the 
world. Kn hnamurt s great not for I «j tem 
of tl o\4.ht but for his expos t ofl of the ut 1 1\ 
of an system 

Tl hook 5 d nded into four chap ers The 
first di a ses the methods of kno sledge — reason 
and intu t On It has been a long stand ng d spuie 
between sch lars whether rea on and ntuton arc 
contradictorj or ooraplementary Sn \o ndo 
takes the sne s that thes stand as poles asunder 
n so far as tl e r ntnns c fund on is concerned 
He bases h s argument on the theory flat tl e 
tendenc) of ntu on is towards svntbe s and the 
tendei o of rea on s toward analvs s It s 
fl m y "round to tak on th has s As \I Das 
points out ho V s ynthes s pos ble bout 
analjs s and there are pi losophers ho U take 
rea as the faculty of synthes s Nowhere n 
the Lpa shad sa s Aurobuido “do w find anv 
tra e of logical rea o ng urged n support of the 
truths of the Vedanta e do not know bo \ Sr 
Aurob ndo came to th s conclus on e pe ally in 
the b ""er Gpanishad and part cularJy „ 
Dried -4 a yaka L fa ishad we find the mot 
seserel logical expo ton of truths Air Das s 
right hen he say that reason and nti t on are 
real j the two s des of a sh eld M e would 
rather take the ad ce ot Swam \ ekananda. 

hen he a ked us to reject ntuition f t confl cts 
with reason and t perfectly r ght to say so 


nas nuch as all the great rd gious phlosopbxs tt 
tilt matelr based on reason. M e hare no 
tl at reason leads to the cher si ed goal 

In the second chapter we get an exportioB 
11 e Real tv accord ng to Aurob ndo In «p e cf 
what Mr Das says we st 11 hold that netap*75.a 
is an attempted alt tude towards philo^whl cd 
relgon totard ! fe Rel g on s not depeaka 
on tnctaphys cs Cl r st an ty and Islam dn o' 
ndulge tn tnctaphys cs while Buddha and ^ 
fuc tis ould reject it sHI we cannot lenr fer 
rel g ons that name Sri Aurobuido cntioc 
matenal sit as well as ab tra« •pnno'n. 
Matenal sm is bl rd to sp r t abstract sgryfa. 
s obi V ous of matter and leads to lias on Tr« 
are the two extreme theones of the world Cht 
le^ to «ct e grat ficat on and tl e other t 
tnort ficat on In a «ense both matenal m a 
sp ritual abstract on sm ate dual st c n that uct 
make a r gorous d st ncl on beta een ria er IJ 
p f t The r gorous mon m has no attracwsi fx 
Aurob ndo He bel eves in tm tj but not h 
\ eda ta accord ng to 1 m does not preach o- 
s orusm. In his acceptance of mon sm ol a txw 
and reject on of Hus on stn Aurobuido « do^v" 
approaches tl e Bhedabheda doctrme. Aurotmao 
will hate nothing 1 ke bnrtc inert matter ettir 
thing physcal is also conscous He J* 
author ty of S r Jagads Chunder Bose 
conclusions Me do not find anything strii^ w 
Aurob ndo euJogsng Bose what I he 
the erap ncaJ procedure of Bose to sub tantisK n 
arguments’ Me do not thtnk that Bo«e 
stops w th a human analogy n 

e would here stop to po nt out to 'ir 
the danger ei usng E gl h termmologv 
we are told that \ edanu does not preach >' 
m we would ! ke to Vmo what he tmw o’ 
Hus on. Is t the 2/oya of Buddha or the v w 
Sai Icara ’ Me loiowr that con derable ewt'o 
las r se up in confusing the one wit! lh« ® 
tl u brand ng Sankara as a Buddh rt , 
Further on pa"e Mr Da* 'f«»- ,V«rt 
docs not find favour with Aurob ndo ^ 
monism d scards the worid as a roece ^ r 
which passes nto nothingness at the state o ^ 
feet on Here v e come upon a real d meu 
The \«r-w 0 of Buddha has been retoar ^ , 

state of noth ngness t m ght also he 
the \ rffa a if a/ « an stage partake ol ^ 
qual ty Fh losophy js abstruse and ab tract i 
make t still more so bv clu se lerminolc^y . 

The appi cat on of thi< ph losophy to praci 
He next cons dered The Hatha A o"a s 
carded for tl s Hatha Aog c d sc pi ne n o 
departure from our ord nary onnal I fe j 
to he pursued and pract sed under the ' 

ai expert under strictly restneted condti^ 
The patlis of Jnana, Karma and Bhakt hare 
same defect as Hatha Ac«a as tley " “ 
and abstract ons and a ms at exclus e ab orpi^ 
Me feel I s a har h and unjust est mate. A 
matter of fact the Raja Yoga, svhch AurooM 
presents s to be condemned for all iho rM^ 
that he sould advance aganst the Hatha iw 
Realiv the only pract cal methods that 
exdiwle r gorous ascetic sm and gross 
whdi Aurobmdo condemns — are the Jnap^ 
the karma Yoga and the BhaktPAoga 
o e need not compartmental se these for mO' 
n the ultmate analjs s one It s onl 
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temperament of the mdiMdual that would show a 
predominant tendency to any one of the methods 
The concluding chapter on the Future of Man 
kind assesses the worth of Aurobmdo s crotnbu 
tion He IS compared with Bergson Samuel 
Alexander and hiietszche With Bergson the 
insistence on the i/o i >(al ts as catastrophic in its 
results as abstract spiritualism Matter is im 
mobile to him To Alexander e\oluton is for 
Its own sake and not to serve a well defined end 
But with Aurob ndo matter is co-exislcnt with 
consciousness and evolution is a means to a 
supreme purpose Aurobmdo develops the idea of 
a Superman so aho does \ielsichc But 
Nietsrches Superman is a veritable Satan or 
Mara while Aurobmdo s is a Christ or Buddha 
We heartily appreciate the wtr«. of Mr Adhar 
Chandra Das for he seeks to give us a reasoned 
exposition of the ph-losophy of a great system 
maker We are glad that Mr Das has mamtan 
ed a strictly scientific outlook in the treatment < J 
the work of a great living individual 
Jamshed Nusserwanjk 
By Gurdial Mullick The I oung Builder Olncc 
Ram Bagh Road Karachi 
I ike his more famous namesake Str Phirosc 
shah Mehta Mr Jamshed is the maker of a great 
modern city It is a piece of peculiar fortune to 
the Bombay Presidency that its two greatest cities 
— Bombay and Karachi — could each attract to its 
service a rare and devoted servant Though com 
paratively young Mr Jamshed Mehta ha> won 
golden opinions from all as the model of what a 
Munic pal Councillor or Pres dent should be 
Thanks to Gokhale and Mahatma Gandhi the 
need to spiritualise public 1 fe is increasingly felt 
and reco^ised There is a halo of glory round 
the man who takes to serving the public with a 
spiritual fervour blr Jamshed vva» attracted by 
the noble idealism and religious fervour of that 
untiring humanitarian Dr lMrs> Anne Besant 
whom h< looked upon as his master He imbibed 
the truly rel gious spirit from that remarkable 
tadv and devoted his powers of mind and bean 
to the service of his city 
While wi are sure that the ever active Mr Jam 
shed will continue to serve humanity in one capaiity 
or other we would appeal to civic servants— official 
and non-official — to model their conduct upon 
Mr Mehtas To those who vvant to know 
Mr Mehta his aims and ideals this pamphlet will 
be hghly useful But we feel that this is not 
enough A more comprehfn>ive acrount of the 
work of Mr Alehta as a civic worker will be of 
u e to the student of municipal affairs as well a 
to the actual worker m the field 

Handbook of Indian Company Law 
By Indrasen \ erma »i v UL b Kotah State Raj 
putana The Me del Press Delhi Price 
Rs 3 8 0 

on Indian Company Law are frequently being 
published m this country If its industrial airi 
commercial life is to be anything like what it 
ought to be Joint Stock enterprue should go 
up from day to day Honest dealing careful 
handling of other people s moi ev and the capac ty 
to direct operations major and minor on behalf 
of those JO nmg in an enterprize are the fimt 
requ Sites of successful joint stock enterprize To 
achieve the ends in view not only a high standard 
of joint acton is necessary but also a better 
training of the citizens m regard to it is necessary 
One way of attain ng the objective would be the 
teaching ot Company Law in our Law Schools and 
5 


Lommercial Institutes m a manner that might 
better subserve public interests than now From 
that point ot view pubi cations of the type mtro 
ducal by Mr Verma ought to be welcomed This 
hand) book, deals with die subject m a romprehen 
ivc manner under the convenient heads of Incor 
puration Administration and Dissolution In 
a preliminary Introduction certain necessary 
natters of topical interest are dealt with and m 
the Appendices vve have useful mtormation on 
Proc^ure and Penaltes Registration Offices 
ind Fees Indian Companies Rules etc Case 
Law is given but necessarily sparingly We 
vould commend the book both to students preparing 
tor law examinations and to businessmen who 
are connect^ with the working of joint stock com 
t antes of any kind The Uw is m every instance, 
tated clearly concisely and correctly and that 
ou<»ht to make tlie publication the more valuable 
irom the point of view of both students and com 
mere alists for w hom it is mainly intended 

Intelligent Man’s Guide to Indian 
Philosophy 

8i Manubhai C Pandya 'tA ssc its Solicitor 
Bombay Pubhsl ed by Messrs D B Tarapore 
vvala and Sons Cu Treasure House of Books 
Hombv Road Bombay 

This IS a laudable and withal a tuccessiul 
attempt to present the d fficult and rather all 
embracing subject of Indian Philosophy in a 
volume of some 400 pages Dr Ganganath Jha 
the well known Sanskrit Scholar and former \ ice 
Chancellor of the Allahabad Univer* ty introduces 
It by a Foret ord in which he says that it is written 
with care and judgment It deals with the 
pnnaples of Philosophy Rel gion and Ethics as 
taught in the f tdas the 0 pQiinfiaiit the Bnaga ad 
Gila the two Epics ot Ramcyd'ia end \fahobliaroia 
end the Hindu Sastras in a general way In 
ubvequent volumes it is proposed to deal with 
the principlev of Philosophv and Religion as taught 
n the several svstems (or Dorsatas) proper 
The sectarian po nt of view hes been avoided 
while pams have been taken to make the work 
thoroughly comprehensive and broad in its out 
look A point worthy of special note is that the 
author has tried to impress on the reader the 
catholicity of the Hindu Deanna and its capacity 
to adapt itself to changing circumstances (See 
pages Id 22 ) As indicative of the contents of 
the work vve may state Book Ko I deals with 
the \edic Period under which the Sani/iitas and 
Bral ma lat and the (. poiiu/iodf are dealt with in 
Book 11 we have the Epic Philosophy the Bhaga 
ad Cita and the Dhani a Vojfror The succeeding 
Books will be eagerly av aited 
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Currency Stabilization and Business Recovery* 

By Dr T i, Gregory 


I 

In tl e irncr of 1934 I as 1 o ourel 
b tl e Cl a 1 r b) be g asked to Iraf a 
c oran I upo tl c a e ubjcct as tl at 
h cl occ p e c aga n uj o U e prese t 
occas on At tl at t e t appeared as f a 
[0 to of at lea t te porary q 1 br n 
1 a I been read ed the o Ua v affa rs of 

I e orld W I at see ed o t necessary 
wis 1 ut 1 zat 0 of 1 s fa oi rable pos 

0 to t ate d seuss on between tie lead 
e ar i o ers a d b) so do ng to 
a 0 d 1 e danger of rdapae a d tl en er 
ge cc f a nc V e a of stab ! tj and d loca 
to Tl s po t of V e V was e lorsed by 

II e Cl a ber a 1 fo nd cons dc able f by 

en s unn ous supj ort n ll c fina c al 
a \ CO ore al press unfortunately Go\ 
e tsliefudtlesee unab e 
t! c course of tl e en e ng t tl e ontl s 
to deal t! tl e one ary proble i n a y 
cl e t or c ord nated a> If tl t 
general s u t o tl us re a s i pr nc pie 
lat t lasayearago t I as bccon e od 
fitd u 1 Orta t respects snee P rst tie 
cl a ces of re e ed currency and tanff 
ar 1 a e bee ncreased by tl e bread 
tl c sol dar y of tl e gold bloc n co isequc ce 
of tl e de aluat o of tl e Belg an franc and 
of tl c e erg c of a si er proble n of 
an acute k d due to the s Ivor j urchase 
1 ol cy of tl e U t d States Treasury 
I tl c seco d place the arn oury ot 
ea; o at tl e d j osal ot Go er e ts n 
tl c curre cy co test o v \ roceed g tl e 

ous Lx 1 a Equal at on Funds are 
of g at r b 5 , fica ce tl an a year ago \1 en 
tl e A er ca Fu d I ad been ex te ce 
for barely tl r e ontl s To the Bnt si 
a d \ er ca fu ds tl ere n ust no v 1 e 

* A Pepo t p epared lor t e Inter at o al C 
'iecreiar) 


lied the Belg a one If th s resj ect 
6 s uat on s c en o e c pi at d a 1 

^ outlook 0 e ol sc re tl a a year ago 

a otl r d reel o a el on p cl a cC 
eg nn g to n ake t elf lelt It s sa e t 
dj tl a tl Great Br ta at least bus ness 
p on 1 as 1 eco e cl ore art culate 

our of so for of cur e cy & ab liza 

0 — 0 e n ly c t ev ue c tl e rece t 
arks ol S r I rcy Bates at tl e an ual 

cH ng of tl e Cu ard Co and ot r Harry 
icGo va at he ee ng of I i er al 

1 e cal I dus r es Ltd It oul 1 1 e { 11 

n prete d tint p blc p on Great 

r ta as a 1 le s ta o r of a s cl 
t on as 0 1 1 t- suit a e 1 at 
r ur to oOld — but at lea t at tact ry 

at tl c CO se ju ces ot ret s "to con der 
c proble i & of o Id curre cy re o ^an za 
are b co g o e 1 ly ai ] re ated 
b s e s c rcl Treat Br a tl a vas 
( e case e e a si ort vl le ago 
11 

fell onal <1 scuss on of the ed ate s t a 
ne essar ly tur s ui o tl e future ot 
e gold I oc ot ste 1 ng and ot A er can 
o y both as co cer s tl e go d al e of 
e dollar a d tl e dollar alue of s Iver 
I ut t s ot poss ble to d ^pose of tl e ar 
5 ss es n V d n cc ect on tl the 
rOi le s tl out first referr ng to a a ter 
h cl goes to tl e ery root of tl e d fficu t es 
ected w tl any y oject ot tab 1 zat on 
tJ e p esent t e Purdy acadc c and 
ofess onal ba k g np o s concert ed 
cy largely w 1 t ch cal lo ts general 
uU c op n on s n real ty concerned w th 
etl ng V dcly d fferent B fort, the 
t cl n cal d fficu t es tl e ay of stab I a 
o ca be d s ussed t s ecessary to deal 

a ber of Conunerce Pa s a d fo wa ded by the 
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with what ntaj be called the general atgu 
ment for the continuance of currency in 
stabiht) the Mew, naniclj that a reco\tr\ 
from c\clical depression can be reached hj 
means ot a general depreciation of the exter 
nal \ allies of all currencies This is realh tlie 
fundamental issue iniohed but iie\erthe 
less astonishing though it inaj be this issue 
Ins neier been submitteil to rigorous anah 
tical evamination 

III 

A distinction must obMouslj be ilravvn 
between the case of a single countrj in this 
respect and all countries taken together 
especialh if the single country thought of 
suffered in the recent past from a relalnel^ 
unsuitable pantj of exchange W hen Great 
Britain abandoned, the gold standard she 
gained not only the adiantages which might 
be held to accrue to anj single country 
practising exchange depreciation but also 
the special advantage that she was hence 
forward freed from a paritv of exchange 
which 111 the estimation of mo<t competent 
observers hampered her in competition with 
the outside world to an extent which im> 
have been as great as ten per cent It is 
tor this verj reason that deductions based 
upon the experience of Great Britain are 
liable to mislead the case of Great Britain 
was in fact very peculiar 

For this reason it is desirable to deal with 
the case of a single countrv in the abstract 
If a single country depreciates the exttrnal 
value of Its currenev then it is doing some 
thing of real significance Ir enables its 
exports to lie sold at higher pnccs in terms 
of the local currency At the same time the 
very fall in the exchange which brings a 
higher return in terms of local currency 
to the export mdustnes checks imports 
\\ here exports constitute a large part of the 
total income sources of the country a fall 
in the exchange may in fact be the ncccs 
sarv condition for the maintenance of the 
level of the national income and it i& easy 
to infer Irom this that because countries 
interested in exportation can iii this wav 
maintain the aggregate value of their nation 
al income what is true of a single country 
must necessarily also be true of all ixmntnes 
taken together I venture to think that this 
particular deduction is open to serious ques 
tion A single country even one that is 
primarily interested in exports may find 
Its calculations upset if at the time that it 
reduces the external value of its currency 


the world price level undergoes a chi^f 
W here the single country in quest on 
exporting a relatively small proportim a 
the total world output of a particular ewn 
modity, it IS possible that even though th. 
fall in the exchange stimulates its e-xpu^y 
nevertheless the result on the aggrega.* 
danand for tlit product m general niai 
uch as not to cause anv significant 
tion in the general level of prices but it > 
clear that if all coiuitncs simultaneou r 
adep etl the same ivolicy the same rcsjt 
would not necessarily follow The onh 
effect of general depreciation in that carf 
may be to leave them all in the same re’a 
live jjosition as they were in before TI 
result may simply follow from the arcuni 
5 ‘aiice that m a p,.nod of depression the 
aggregate w oi Id demind for particular kir^« 
cf products IS limited^ and the temporan 
stimulus ot higher local prices smiph rc id » 
in a competition to flood the world nurkd 
wall the result that the world price levd 
falls 

The trntJi is that the charactenstic featue 
of a cyclical period of depression nanelt 
a dispantv between costs and price it» 
requires to be explained It may I* 
tb* se are right who allege that the 
cycle IS purely a monetary phenomei>^ 
and that the proper method ot overconirg 
such a temporan disequihbnuiu ts a univcr 
sal inflation No doubt m order to canj 
such a policy of general expansion c 
purdiasmg power through it migW 
necessary universally to abandon anv nx« ^ 
fxiriiy of exchange although this is by nu 
neans so certain as it appears to some smcf 
a universal nse of prices is perfectly con 
b ent with the retention of fixed panu« 
of exchange but this is not the problo 
wilb which we are directly concerned v\* 
we are concenie! with is the suggestio 
that even in the absence of an expansion i 
inoietary policy a mere tall generally m ' 
txt mal values of currencies will provide 
lemix'v for universal depression It iv ° 1 
on ll e assumption that exports and imp- » 
gi. icrally are a significant fraction ot 
total national economic activity and on 
further assumption that a stimulus to econ 
mielife in general can therefore be given > 
iicrca ed activity m the export indi nc 
that the theory now under examination gams 
any j Lusib litv at all 

looking at the matter objective \ it 
clear, firslh that even granted the general 
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significance of the export nidustnes, there 
IS the danger that prices nia> fall rather than 
ris“ There is the difficulty, secondly, that 
it IS not true in all cases that exjwrts arc a 
s jinficant fraction of the national ecoii mio 
life E\en granted the complete truth of 
^all the assumptions previously stated ho\ 
CM'- there is the further difficult) that in 
the iiodtrn world the expennient is not 
■'lluwed to work itself out The in-lh is 
that whatevei chances depreciated currencies 
ma/ have of stimulating economic actuilv 
at all tnev have been seriously iiit<-rfcn.d 
with by the simultaneous growth m the 
volume of quota and exchange control legis 
Htion c result is a cumulative interler 
ence with the effects ot the measures taken 
in the currencj field The final result of 
current) depreciation tn the modern world 
[vas not been a general recov ery but a general 
growth in the measures of interference with 
the flow ot foreign trade Thus from a 
scientific point of v levv, what one is present 
ccl with IS firstly, a somewhat dubious 
experiment but an experiment vvhicli, 
secondlv, has never been given a lair chance 
To this one must add that the ps>cholngical 
repercussions of an attempt to cure world 
depression by universal currency deprecia 
' tion appear to me to be of an u idesirahle 
kind They lead to hoarding botli of gold 
and of foreign exchange, and consequently, 
whilst in the end had the experiment not 
been interfered with it might have produced 
generally beneficial consequences yet in the 
course of w orking itselt out it creates 
psychological conditions which are again 
in, and of themselves, causes of further 
didocation 

A further point must be added Not onlv 
are the psychological consequences of a 
gradual detcrioratum of tlie exchange posj 
tiun unfavourable not only are Govern 
ments impelled to check the consequences 
to their own nationals of competitive ex 
clniige depreciation bv means ot further 
tariff md exchange legislation but they are 
unwilling to face the direct consequences of 
a fall in the exchanges themselves How 
otherwise is one to explain the rapid growth 
of exchange equalization funds in the modem 
world’ It IS one thing to argue that cur 
rencies should be allowed to fall .a order 
to produce certain desirable effects it is 
anotlicr to add a further element of disloca 
tion b\ the use of v cry large sums of montv 
lor the purpose of influencing the day to dav 


h d of rates of exchange Ihe very un 
cc tamty surrounding the use to \v hich these 
V ry large funds are put is a further element 
11 iking for international discord and dis 
1 ity The British fund is accused by the 
mencan public of deliberatelv depreciating 
1 pound, this leads to piessure on the 
iiencan administration to lower the exter 
1 value of the dollar Tlie lowering of 
t " value of the dollar puts jiressure on the 
1 naming gold bloc countries The general 
1 certainty regarding tlie fate ot the gold 
I ic ojunlrics leads to hoarding inside the 
Id bloc area and to hesitation outside the 
area In sum therefore the attempt to 
Cl re world depression by external currency 
(<-pi eciation has created a senes of factors 
which are more formidable obstacles to 
1 coven than were the original parities vvitli 
gild 

IV 

In the absence of anv agreed policy the 
t miediate outlook must be governed hy^ 
what Ivappens in the sterling area the 
loUar area, and the gold bloc area for 
w tliout disrespect to the rest of the world 
H ese three groups exercise a ccntrilugal 
I rce wliich is inesistible in the long run 

I indeed is shown b\ the tendency on the 
] rt of the outside world to attach itaelt to 

e or other of these groups Unwilling 
t political and admmistraiive authorities 
11) iv l>e to recognize the essential unity of 

II world economic order in spite ot the 
ength of nationalistic sentiment and in 

si ite of the active steps now everywhere 
lung taken to divide the world into water 
ti ht compaitments that unity persists It 
n amfests itself in the monetary sphere by 
le simple but overwhelmingly important 
t rcumstance it is imiiossible intellectualh , 
i onomicilly or politically to divotce the 
1 obable futuie of any one of these three 
,^iuupb from the probable future of the 
ethers The case for a common policy and 
understanding is virtually dictated by the 
I ct that, in the absence ot such a policy, 
there is not really an independent policy on 
tl e part of any of these areas, but a mere 
-ipp^rance of independence what actually 
takes the place of agreement is mutual inter 
action, not the less real by being neglected 
and not the less pregnant with significance 
bv being uninfluenced by any general prin 
ciple If sterling declines further, that is a 
circumstance which may not only affect the 
inn^r cohesion of the sterling club” itself 
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— It IS a circumstance which is bound to in- 
fluence the pohcj both of the United States 
and of the remainder of the *gidd bloc’ 
countries If President Rouseaelt were to 
exercise his powers under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and were to reduce the 
weight of the United States dollar by a 
turthcr ten per cent", this is a steji whidi 
would almost certainlj increase the pressure 
on the Bntish adinuustration to iollnw Ins 
example Nor would it reallj be necessary 
for the British administration to do much 
more tlian allow natural forces to work 
thcmseUes out, after an initial ptrnxl in 
which sterling would probablj rise in con 
sequence of an anticipator) ’ flight from 
the dollar, alter that, increased pressure of 
American competition would help to drive 
sterling down if it did not all that it would 
be necessar) fur the British Governnuut to 
do would be to increase the absolute size 
ot the Exchange Equalization Pimd, 
borrow more from the market anti use the 
additional proceeds to buy foreign exchange 
for the puqxise of forcing dow ii the external 
value nf sterling W'hetlicr it is the Amen 
can dollar which would force reactions on 
the side of sterling or the pound sterUng 
which would torce reactions on the side ol 
the American dollar is not a matter tif 
primarv signihcance It i» difficult to «ee 
how Japan could avoid following either or 
both of these currencies downward But at 
the present time when China is alreadv 
struggling with the effects upon her internal 
economy ot a sliarp appreciation in the 
value of silver (itself a direct effect of official 
policv in the USA) it is difficult to 
imagine how a further fall in the (silver) 
value of the ven can do anvthmg else tlian 
intensifv the currency and trading difficulties 
of China 

’'sor could a hirftier fa?i VtcsVrffg, 
whether induced by 'natural cau«es or by 
the repercussions of American oi domestic 
British policies leave the position of the 
gold bloc unaffected It is not at all necei 
sar) to adhere to the v lew that generil 
currenev deprei-iation is the appropnate 
solvent for current economic difficulties in 
order to appreciate the fact that in the 
absence of general currenc) aoit-ement a 
moment might easily arise m which the 
remaining gold standard countries might find 
It necessar) to lower the panty of their 
currencies with gold If the adherents of 
the theorv of general currency depreciation 


are nght, this step should hasten recoicn 
all round, if thej are wTong then t\a 
though the resultant redi'tribution of ciai 
petitive advantages might weaken th» pcsi 
tion of those countries wlucli are at pt&ert 
gaming at the expense of the gold bVc 
countnes, such a devaluation might preicr 
a furtlier deterioration of the position of 
gold f Icc It need liardl) he said that i-i 
L-*neficial consequences to be expected ca 
eitlier \i w of the case, depend upon the 
ab-^^nce ct liirther retahaton nieasures on 
the jiart of those whose immediate interrs 
are adverse!) affected If the reduction n 
the external value of the gold franc ivtrc 
to lead to further tariff and quota Icgi !a 
tioii or to further attempts at lowenng tid 
more tlic external vJue of the pound the 
dollar and the )cn, anv net benefit to t'-f 
glod bloc countries would >l'so /j fx 
dimmish Obvious!) the ideal wa) of prs* 
venting sucli developments would be to m 
augurate international discussion immediae 
Iv, esjxKiall) as the depression in the go'd 
bloc countries is being intensihed b> thee a 
tmuaiice ot general uncertainties, hoaidiW 
both ol gold and loreigii exelange an 1 the 
cessation of investment activities Ixi ? a* 
least as responsible as unsuitable parities 1 1 
the jiresent malaise Such discussion iiowtvct 
nn) prove impossible, m that event ot« 
will Iiave to reckon with the forces 
m each of the three groups mentioned 1 
thev are such as to make action iniperan'i 
or inevitable, we must face the prospect « 
a renewed period of intensified currenej m 
stabilit) 

V 

It is one thing to indicate the po->sibi it 
tliat, if one of the world s principal curren 
cies falls m value, the others ma) he con 
strained to follow it is another to »uni up 
\4ie twfiinica’i laCiors w’nidii riui) ’ 

result bo far as both Great Britain an 
tlie United States are concerned, 
turns upon the prospects nl recoverv 
the present time, the USA, m am ca 
less dependent as a wiiole, njioti 
trade tlnn is Great Britain, having alreaa) 
devalued its currency b) fort) pe*" ’ 
IS primarily re!) mg on the effects on 
tf) and production of the expenditure rat 
b) an unbalanced budget though the “^uiU' 
involved being borrowed from the ban ' 
do not involve ‘inflation’ as ordman) 
understood It is not probable that t le 
expenditure of some $5,0W nidbous ^a" ' 
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in the '^hort run to produce the ettects m 
tended, whatever ma\ happen later, an 
inmiediate stimulus to buiiness is liktl) to 
result The danger to the stahilits of the 
external \alue ot tlie dollar comes Ironi wlw 
IS ob\iousI) the growing pressure of the 
so-called radical groups But '•mce tlie 
Presidential campaign will not lake pbet 
this % ear, it appears probable that the 
administration will desire to ha\e something 
in hand next sear, when it will be easier 
to see the rt suit ot present expenditure 
On balance, then, it setnia IrkeK tliat nothing 
startling is to be expected irom the USA 
this )ear The present {larit) ot the dolla- 
nia% l>e unsuitable, but, for the moment 
.\nicricin currencj pcilicj is not likeU to 
up«et the European situation' — though U« 
rqiercussions on China are sufficiently scri 

VI 

I turn to the ca«c oC Great Bntam The 
tear of detaluation m the gold bloc coun 
tries Is, of toursc, a factor making for a 
rise ot sterling in turns of Dutch florins and 
French and Swiss francs The danger is 
that if on domestic grounds the gold b'oc 
countries dt\aluate, political forces m Great 
Britain mas lorte upon the Go\emment a 
further mea ure ot depreciatum to counter 
the anticipated cfTect upon British external 
trade Lcating this consideration out ot 
account, howescr, the tollowing (actors seem 
to me to lie rcle%ant fir-t, the international 
political risk which is (ikeis to strengthen 
sterling rather than to weaken it -econd 
the possibiht) of a revned flow of inscsl 
nicnl funds to the United States If sUKk 
market pro'-pects there improve, as thc) ar* 
at the moment of w nting this mcinorandiim 
this would weaken ‘•teiling ThirdU a re 
vnal of international investnieiu wouW 
ueaken sterling tcmptjrsrih, except sn sa 
fir as our invivible income improve^, as 
ilvtrv well mav if recoverv generaJlv makes 
anv htadwav Fourth, there is the mternai 
political ri'-k The weakness ot sterling m 
the earlv part of thc pre-ent vear was in 
part associated with the dangerous jwssibi 
lines inherent in the collapse of certain 
si-eaiUticns m the cimmodit) market, but 
It was also associated with the rumours ot 
an carli general cJeciion and with the widelv 
advertised intentions ot one of the parties in 
the State to proceed with the nattonaliza 
u< n of Ijanking even if this involved a flnan 
ctal paruc The political risk remains 


«igh it Is profialle that in the list few 
eks the prospects of a Labour victorv 
Vft coiisiderablv receded on the other 
nd, the prospects ot an earlv geperal dec 
U have greatly increased W henever this 
pperis, one must look forward to at /cast 
tempurarv weakness of sterling Foreign 
(anccs will lie withdrawn until the danger 
passevi a certain amount of British capital 
also likclv to emigrate tor the time being 
the present Government is retunicJ again 
rling IS likeU to be strong it it is deteated 
rjHig Mil! settle down at a new (and 
wer) level jnd its future c ur e will 
pend uiion nternatiunal develojments 
uch u is hardlv possible to tr resec at 
esent 

Filially, tii'-rc is the question ot the c< nti 
ance ot recoverv British toreign tirih 
h s made srmc hut m t verv striking j i 
ess — the fact remains that recoverv s. lar 
I s been niainlv internal it has been dii to 
' recoverv ot embdenct the converson 
iciiic and the effect rf lower rare ot 
Crest upon the building tra les the c nti 
cxl demaml fur durable um umtrs 
kIs and some cessation ot the enfnrctd 
mmy in public works expendiliir on the 
rt ol the duthontics public and tnvate 
me months ago these factors appear fo 
I e SfsMit tPeir n ret il is possible that the 
r aewed wave ot expenditure upon arma 
•its and growing political confidence will 
r\ the countrv mrthcr along the path ot 
overv ft thc e torces tail the immi 
ice ol the general election w 11 undoubletl 
I icrrce the present Government into tlw 
cclion of increased public works expendi 
c The continuance ot cheap nionev 
I s been virtuallv promiicd bj the Govern 
nt — in anv case the tinancing of a large 
ft term debt and the desire to convert 
a Itiithcr hrf^e blocks ol long term debt 
T particular the Local loans) would drive 
t mcnetary autliorilies in the same direc 
t n Vo reduction in the volume u^’ pufitc 
< penditure on unemplovment assistance can 
1 looked for, so long as toreign trade docs 
t recover lubstantialU and thc volume oi 
cmpIovTTient rtmains m the neighfxiur 
1 od ok 2 nnllioiis, especiallv after the recent 
V llapse ot the regulation drafted by the 
wiv appointed Coiermnentai agencies 
created tor the purpose ot controlling public 
t penditure under this head But the main 
tc nance of a given level of consumers income 
n terms of money ) afso necessarily 
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in\oKes a certain niinimiiin \olume of 
imports An> programme of artmcialty 
stiimilated public works would if amiliing, 
imohe a still greater mmiiuum of imports 
La«t ) t ar^ the official e-'limite of the B^ance 
of Pajiiients on income accounts showed a 
shgiit debit balance It is of course exceed 
mgh difficult to weigh up these lanous 
factors against one another on lialance it 
is possible that those are right who ioresce 
some further weakening of sterling m the 
course of the next six months The s gm 
hcant jxiint howeser is surelj this there is 
nothing in the situation nj Great Britain 
or America at jiresent avhicli warrants the 
assumption that a further miportant fall is 
immmetit or is dictated b> the iiniucdiate 
necessities of the moment Next ) ear unhss 
something is done in the Reid of int<r 
national stabilization the situation lx th m 
America and Great Britain mas ha\e beco ne 
worse again To tho«e who argue that 
stabilization tsen if it were possible to 
bring It about immodiateh would do no 
tiling to present the emergence of the con 
ditioiis which might make for inrther 
dcpreaalion later on it may be retorted that 
It IS hoped through the stimulus staHliza 
lion can giie to foreign trade micrnational 
imestment and the movement against ex 
change restrictions and rising tariff* to 
provide that stimulus to eniplovment which 
IS needed in order to make the idea of 
further currenev depr£ciation less attractive 
All 

Of the position in the gold bloc c untries 
It is impossible to vv rite w ith aii> degree of 
certamt) First all experience seems to 
point to the truth that il ere is a limit bevond 
which the attempts to deflate costs defeats 
jtscH — bevoiid which deflation b> its re 
action on national income reduces the 
TCAiorrai tevCT.Vit 'xiiAwyaV w 
simultaneouslv to bring dovin fixed cliarges 
sufficientlj And secondK it cannot be 
denied that certauf interests m Switzerland 
the Netherlands France and elbtvvhen: 
would gim (subjwt to conditions already 
stated) from a devaluation though it is 
proliable that in Geniian) the net advantages 
to be gamed wouUl be small owing to the 
extent to which the practice of selling san 
o\is categories of marks at a discount has 
in fact already tindennmed the external 
salue of the mark On the otlier hand 
ttiere can tie no question that uncertaintv as 
to the future is itself a factor making for 


deflation and therefore tends to bring alxu 
the very evils it is dtsired to avoid La>tiv 
there is some reason to suppo>e that u 
Great Britain and m the USA there exi U 
an exaggerated notion of the degree to 
winch tlie French -franc m particular i 
over valued The Econontist in lU well 
known article on October 27th 19i4 amud 
at the conclusion tliat tlie be^t tliat can fe 
done is to guess that the eqmlibruim rate u 
exchange lies between Fes SO and Fc ^3 
to the \wund An obviouslv well mfimitd 
correspondent of the same journal pon 
out that the very j)e*smii*tic views ener 
tamed by Sir Henry Strakosch are profa 
bly bia**etl bv the choice ot years taken 
and tfiat whilst there is still a diiferer c 
between Great Britain and FranLC it is nei\ 
only in the neighlioiirhood of 10 to 12 p r 
cent (January 19th 1935 p H3) 
that time sterling has tallui turtli r ti - 
increasing ibe overvaluation of the fraac 
But diseqiiihbna of the order ut tti w 
twenty i>er cent though *enous enough a. 
the ca*e oi Great Bntam before the abai d ' 
rnent of gojd plainly showed are n I of tlat 
order of magnitude given flexible cn t n 
one country and the possibilitv of a ri'Ct 
prices m the oilier tliat they cannot be over 
come W heiher this be *0 or nnt i 
de«irvb1c to eiiiplusize the fact tliat oi « o 
the obMacles in the way ot iniafing d*®- 
Ml n in Great Britain is the v\ide«pral 
feelmg that the franc is unpossiblv o ^ 
valued To devaluate the iranc ot 
IS not to prevent stabilization out « i| » 
thought necessarv on balance to pniw ’ 
tins measure it is obv louslv best du ^ 
sliuuld take place as part ot an agreed mn 
national cheme 

AUII , 

\\ e now approach the central i ues i 
vo\v«A »v the piTiAAwi of Aabil ratio i 
liegm with It IS clear that «tal) { 

IS ever to b“ achieved must be aciiievea 
a consequence of intemaiional 
for no Government at present no* upon ^ 
gold Stan lanl wilt commit it elf j 

provisional attempt at keeping its O'vii 
unit of account stable in tenns of goW 
It thereby runs the risk that its rivals ' 
the mteruational markets may subsequ^ 
undercut its tvpjiieis by a turtlier re<W 
tioii m the external value of their cuncicf 
But It nidv also be asked AA hy should ta 
Iization. be thought of a consisting 
tially m a return to gold^ Is it not l> ' 
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to imagine the general adoption of tlic 
obnous alternative — a uiinersal linking up 
with the pound sterling’ The answer must 
be lliat, ^thougli ot exchange would 

be attained it e\er} countrj did link up with 
sterling, it is jX)liticall> impossible to think 
of France or the USA agreeing to an\ 
such proposals Unnersal stabilization can 
only be attained upon the basis of gold which 
IS, of course, by no means the same thing as 
proving that stabilization is either desirable 
or possible Apart from this point, which 
is the relevant one, it is worth noting that 
from the standpoint of even other countrj 
except Great Britain, a link with sterling 
would involve the same limitation of local 
currencj sovereigntj as a link with go’ll, 
with the added disadvantage that the value 
of the local currenc) would depend ujiGn 
the course of Britisli monctarj policv, which 
might not prov e iii the least consistent witli 


»cal views and over which no influence 
luld be brought to bear, sliort of abandon 
ig tlie peg with 'Sterling itself It is quite 
me tliat even an international gold standard 
profoundly influenced bv the credit and 
apital market policies pursued in Great 
1 ntain, France and the USA,, but there i» 
urelj a difference between adherence to a 
anJard the value of which is influenced 
V the policies jiursued m the great centres 
nd adherence to a standard the value of 
hiirfi IS uiiKjucU cletemimed bv the Gov 
minent of a single country It may he 
iloubted whether in the event of certain 
quite conceivable political occurrences tak 
mg place m Great Britain, the continuance 
t even the present sterling club could be 
taken for granted Just as stabilization 
mist be arrived at mtemationallv , so it must 
e bistd on gold 


Indian Gold Exports. 

By P. S. Narayana Prasad, Andhra University. 


At the end of the last article, an attempt 
was made to show the one mam reason for 
the exports of gold from India on a laige 
scale since England w ent off the gold stand 
ard and the rupee was linked to sterling 
These exports became a regular featur* 
since then and gave rise to a heated contro 
versv The commercial and industrial com 
niunities m the countrv vehemently proteste I 
that this should be prohibited, while the 
Government welcomed it as a pleasing 
phenotiieiion ’ 

The mam reason for the exports ot gold 
from India, it may be repeated, is th 
difference which existed all along between 
the external and internal values of the rupee 
and which made possible speculative gams 
But that taken by itsell cannot be the only 
reason In spite of lugh prices, or in spite 
of the i>ossibiiUy of speculative gams, it is 
difficult to lie convinced that so much gold 
wouhl have been offered for sale, but for the 
exj'tence of some other factors The 
Indians’ love for gold, whether it be the love 
of the woman for, the jewels or whether it 
l>e that of tho'C mythical hoarders wherever 
ihcv be for their hoards, is \er\ well known 
and that they would part with tfveir gokl 
merely to make some gam is not quite <0 
reasonable 111 appearance That so much 


concmic wisdom has dawned upon the 
luntry all on a sudden atter the 21st of 
"eptember 19J1 is difficult to acquiesce iti 
As the price of gold suddenly jumped up, 
I IS possible tliat people might have thought 
It to sell wliat little gold they had in pre 
rence to selling other commodities which 
vt only do not bring any return but could 
t even be sold if desired Gold is the 
liv Commodity w hose price has risen 
ppteciablv and w hich brings back some 
icnev for meeting the day to day' require 
lents That IS m other words, the emplia 
IS li to be laid, therefore, not on the rise 
k the price of gold as such, but on the 
lisastrous fall of prices of all the comniodi 
'les which the agricultunst had to sell 
Another reason, which comes m conse 
juence of the fall of prices, is that India has 
'lad to meet part of her external balance bv 
he export of gold Exports of Indian pro- 
luce contracted both m value and m quan 
tity, ami the fall of prices ot agncultural 
vfoods IS much more than the fall in prices 
£ the conunodities she had to purchase Irom 
abroad so tliat India was not in a position 
to obtain proportionately the “^ame amount 
»t miported goods for her exports But 
the niacgm ot luxuries m her miport side, 
whicli could be cut down, was so small, and 
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tlie cnuntr) had alrcadj reduced its demand 
c\cii for ncccbbities so greatly owing t<» loss 
ot piirchasiug jxiwer tliat an apjireciation in 
the jmce ot gold was rccened with a sense 
of relief that there has come an opjiortunitj 
for finding some purcha‘:ing jxiwtr for the 
direst necessities of life It is the Mew of 
e\cn some Indian economists that the eNport 
of gold has nothing to do with the lialance 
of remittances But Sir G Schuster him- 
self estimated that ‘40 crores of the gold 
I'roceeds ha\e been used to paj for con 
«umablc goods * and for our part we would 
like to join ranks with this \iew This niav 
be further reinforced the fact that gold 
was retiinnng to the mints m small qtianti 
ties e\eu before the aliandonment of the gold 
standard and also bj the fact that the lui 
ports of gold showed a tendencs to dnmnivlt 
since l^Jf4 According to the calculations 
of Mr Josqih Kitchm- the imports ol gold 
into India declined from € 5i millions m 
1*^24 to £ 14 millions in 1929 Tin. Control 
ler ot Currencs s report for 1930-31 not'd 
lint gold was returning to the mints at the 
Go\ eminent of India’s purchasing pn«'^ and 
the mosement cnntiniicd to grow in strength 
and during the summer of 1931, gold ot the 
\alue of 729 lakh' was receued nuo the 
mints m that penod The uniucdiale appre- 
ciation of the price of gold alter September 
uni} gaic a fillip to a movement which w is 
alreadv brought into CMSteiice bv the bad 
economic conditions prevalent in the countrj 

Due to vvlutever reasons thev niav liave 
been created, these exports have hiought 
about a cleavage of opinion in the countr}, 
as between the Government and the public 
and the ^ehemence which has been put forth 
on cither side to defend or to criticise them 
has been so great that both the parties sciui 
to liav e sailed far from the real issues and 
It IS well v\orth examining sonic of tlieir 
arguments in the light of piirel} ccoiionuc 
considerations 

The objection wa» raised primanlv, to llie 
export of gold on the score that it imolves 
a depletion of the reserves of India It is 
a process of living on ones capital whicli, 
accorilmg to aii> standard of judgment is a 
lad process India cannot continue this 
jirocess for long and there must comp a daj 
when It lias to be replaced either b\ some 
other process or India mu-t starve for-.some 
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of the necessities of life The argument w 
far as it goes is perfcctlj valid thougii the 
reccnimendations given to meet the 'tw 
tion are neither mam , nor promising ol am 
good and useful results An exanima'mn 
of these proiiosals, however, will be reserved 
lor cunsulcratinii later But the vvai ,a 
which this argument lias lieen met b\ lb,, 
autliontics is reall} unfortunate Sir 0 
Schuster descnlics this jirocess as draft c; 
on reserves winch had been accumulated n 
better tmies, reserves, moreover, wlichpro 
duce no revenue, so tliat tlieir depict oa dues 
not bring about an} decrease in nconie 
Perliaps this also is part of the lessons which 
“even the more higlil} orgamsed h\e'*eni 
nations ina} well take from India But i 
ina) be confidentl} pointed out that 'odi 
theories will be uttcrl) rejected bv am 
countr) as lacking in the mO‘t elementary 
coiiiiiion sense, not to speak of econonu 
wisdom That a particular form of capU 
IS not getting an income is no suficiert 
reason for consuming it off outnght 
should it be ov erlooked tliat it is a poterti 1 
source of income, which, once frittered aviai, 
IS hard to be replaced’ It nn) be hene- 
ficial to the people ’ in an extended sm « 
of the word at present, but it certainlv cM 
not be beneficial to the countr} it it takb 
suffiaenth long \ievv 

It is also pointed out bv the Indian 
nuvis and businessmen that in view of the 
impending banking reform in the estabU'h 
iiKiit of a Reserve Bank for India, the re- 
sources of gold mav be of great u* but 
there does not seem to be an} need for ^ 
much apprehension on this account J 
Re^rve Bank. Comiiiittee nf the Joint 
Committee lias recommended tiiat the bat 
will alwavs be required to hold a 'ubblanU 
amount of sterling m order to enable it o 
fulfil its sterling obligations The Com 
iiiittee proceeds further to sa} that it nng 
lie argued that so long as the nii«e is 
based on gold standard there is no 
nccessit} to prescribe the minnnuni hoMn’’ 
of gold and that an} such limitation won 
restrict the freedom of the Bank’s ojvera'ion' 
and would, to tliat extent, be a source 
weakness m relation to its obligations 
iiiaintaiii currenev standard ' The^e 
mendations are there whether thev are h'' 
or not and it is possible that thev will 
to sta} The Committee further argue tna 

» Bodgti Speech, 1933 
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as gold cimes nu mtert't the profit* of tht 
Bank ina\ be reductd and this mi\ b 
burden onie on the tax ixij tr \\ hether it 
lb due to the extraordiinr\ bjnipatln for 
the taxpa\er or 'onxthing el e it sliows 
wluch ua} the \% either is bloumg Ihe-e 
facts coupled with the recent orientation ot 
the Bnti h ecouoniic thouijht as to the hold 
ing of central bank resen e«: ii- to reduce 
the proportion of g< Id hoUlings as nmeh a 
pcsiible gnes n«e to the behet that so long 
as Britt h influence is there the reserves ol 
the Central Bank need not cause iis auv 
great anxietj Tie Coinnnttee, lioweaer 
taking into consideration the deep and wide 
•spread fcehii^ m India m lav our of holdin^ 
goUl as affording ultiniateiv the most reliable 
torin of reserve recommends a inimmtim 
gold holding of Rs 35 crores representing 
about 20''c of the present note Iiabilitv 
This sun will be ea'ilv procureii in view 
ol the fact that a large part of it comes from 
the currtiicv reserves already in existence 
It IS also advanced that neither the econo 
mtc wdtare nnr the produetive cajncitv of 
India required the niiintenance ot import > 
at the present level \ lare,c part of th 
imports it IS said are ducctl^ in conflet 
With the pro peritv of ludiaii industries 
Ihe remcclj for this is that either exports 
sliould be stimulated or imports shoiikl l»e 
restricted It is claimed that m embargo 
on gold would achieve this object But it 
IS doubtful whether an embargo on goU 
would restrict the imports to the desire I 
extent It IS still possible to dKjx>se of the 
gohl to tin mone) lender or to a bmk or 
to the Government itself if it takes to pur 
chase this gold in accordance with the wishes 
of the business cunimuiuij How this will 
relieve the xad economic pl)j,ht i f the avenigi 
gold seller is not clcarl) demonstrated The 
exjvorts of gold nnv ceisc, but the ijinstMii 
IS if the purchasing power of the jieoph 
will bi- enhanecil cn ihit account If auv 
thing it 1 hkel_> that a fill m the pnec et 
gold, which maj be a consequence ol in 
embargo ma\ worsen the plight If the 
imports aie in conflict with Indian industne:> 
the best meth id to check them is not certain 
Iv bv restricting the frcccloni to dispose iff 
gold as It involves in the hrst instance i 
further hnnl age of purchasing power an I 
sccondlv ma\ produce onl) doubtful results 
so far as checking nnjiorls is concerned 
\n argument of i con<:Klcrable economic 
uniKirtance is that g( Id standard could b 


lie otth intei-n It t ml '•tmhrd and .^ol I 
vould eoiituiiu. to ixxuiu Us pre euuue* I 
lo iiion as the onU meau'. of aeljU'tiiig the 
abiices ot intern itu ml trau'ai^tu ii' so that 
I India IS denuded ot her ^old she mu le 
aunchexl in troiiblod waters m tuture 
rUeureluallv {taking the tilth that the 
^eld stambrd is the onK pn tuimeutK rc- 
ogni^ed stamlard iicexU n > pro >1 now 1 he 
»old Deltgatieni ol the let ut it Xt^icus 
pined that at the pre eiit sti^e ot wirM 
eonoiiuc devckipuient the ,,ell stmdird 
reniams the K t avaihhk m iiitarv lueihi 
usm * riiit lull IS thin dw u But it 
IS doubttul whether the ntimi nt i ^ 11 
tandard is ntarlv pn put Lioiunm 
I rophets are at a heavv di e mit ju t it 
present but tiuri an cviril eonsupn 
ioii« which i>omt to tlu tut tint tin r turn 
f the gvld standard is t huhlv prollmutu 
iffair file pristuii puntv il tlu text link 
,oKl standird never existed m rid hte 
\fam, the g<!<l stan lard whali i mu into 
xistcnee 111 the twuitus | this luiturv w is 
lot the same as existid hdon tlu \\ u It 
s i>erhaps not too risii to su that gill 
I mdard wa' never i Udlv automilu stm 
lard It w IS dwavs nima^id md tU 
naiiageiuent proved e is\ when tlu 1 ml i 
noiicj mirkit w u tlu onh pn uiimini 
cidfe Blit subsuiiuiit to the W ir \ew 
lorl and 1 uterh to s me ixtuit 1 ins 
hvieled a part if tlu uiitrnl liu uiit irin 
Ulclj the teeUmipu ef a divi led i mtnl w is 
lot fullv elevelopeil — or railur n t diuKpid 
it all It « is I ipexl tint tlu Bank r 
Intenniional betikmcms would divtl p mtu 
the w irkls central hank but hki tlu I lo 
inn ideas of the lecteration of Niu ns 
r the 1‘arhmunt it Mm it w i for ih 
time Uiiigat Itavt dcsiuiid to iim mi i jikhk 
dca and a fund ideal 
rveti snppiMiig that bi licrmlim i/Tort 
the goki standard will U Inukd bad willi 
the mood ef the present world kr ici lumie 
nitioiiali m and national sdf siiilitniici it 
Is doubtful if it will enjov Imv hfe and ^oi d 
health 111 t ict the leport ol the IVcpira 
tor} Comnii siuu of the World rconoimc 
Coiiferentc h>s stress nn this partuiilir 
ispect when it s(>s ilut it will lit mecssirv 
lo provide cfleetivc e,afi,guirdb igaiiis* mdi 
1 restoration of the gild stand ml kadmg 
to a fresh brcal iluw n 

The comhtious lint are to be lulfilkd for 


* Report p "8 
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an effectne working of the gold btandirrl 
e\en if restored m future, are the eliniina 
tion of tJio^L cau«ei tliat hate conspired to 
eluninato the gold standard itselt These, 
bnefl\ stated are that France and America 
must gi\e up part of their existing ^uqilus 
gold that war tlebts and reparation must lie 
l>uned deep that there should l>e worked 
out safeguards against risks of maldistnliu- 
tiuli or exces^nt demand of gold in future, 
that the Central Banks of the world should 


pursue a regular gold ecotioinising police 
and fiiialK that the barriers to the ir cr 
national trade must be brought down Thc'C 
are few of the conditions for an effttuit 
reintitxluction of the gold standard' lie 
nia\ as well hoiie to irngate the Sahara or 
dig down the Eterest' ‘Unless these coa 
ditions are fulfilled a general return to g 'd 
standard is not possible and e%en it it wo* 
te<ii|H>rant> possible it would be und°siraMc 
and dangerous ' ' 


The Indian Sugar Industry. 

By B. C. Burt, CIE.MBE.BSc, IAS 

Expert idiiscr, Impcriaf Couiict! oj A( 7 nndii<r(j/ Research 


The rapid des elopment of the Indian sugar 
mdustrs «uice the grant ot fiscal protection 
was ckcided U)xm m 1931, has been au 
e\ent ot sufhcicnt iiiagnitiide to attract 
comment throughout the world* In Nie- 
when Sir lames MacKenna addressed the 
SoLiets on the future of the Indian sugar 
mdustrj, he pointed out that of 3,0/6000 
acres under sugarcane m India, modem 
sugar factories onlj absorbed the produce of 

80.000 acres In 1930, when the question 
of fiscal protection for the sugar industry 
was referred to the Tariff Board the posi 
tion was much the same The area under 
cane m 1929 30 was 2,677 000 acres from 
this was produced 21, ISO tons of sugar 
refined from < 711 / S9,76S tons of sugar pro- 
duced direct troni cane b) modem factories, 
and some 200,000 tons of sugar inanufac- 
tiired b> the indigenous open pan or k/iand- 
ran process, so that, allowing for setts for 
planting and cane for diewing, 1,837,000 
tons of grr were produced for consumption 
as such 

For the sugar crushing season 1934— 35, 
it IS estimated that the area under cane is 

3.471.000 acres and the gross production in 
tenus of gur 5 035^00 tons, production 
sugar refined from gur will amount to 

40.000 tons sugar manufactured direct from 
cane to 580,000 tons, khaudsart sugar to 

175.000 tons and gur for direct consump 
tion to three and a half million tons B\ 
1935 36, It IS estimated that the production 
of sugar in modem lactones will lia\e reach 


* Paper read belore die Hojal Soctet> ot \t1s 
on Maj 31st, 1935 Communicated bj the Sccre 
tary lo the Society 


ed 807,000 tons, and that Indta will be 
approximately self supporting 
cf modem factories crushing cane m 1®-S 21' 
was 24. m 1930-31 it was 29, for the 
19^35 It is 142 

When the Tariff Board wade its tectra 
mendatton, India still occupied the 3"°™ 
lous position of being at once the wonos 
second largest grower of cane and one w 
the greatest miporters of manutacturw 
sugar, and outside India there were few wn® 
seriously beheied that there would be ai’t 
radical change The Indian sugar indtt ttt 
had long suffered from the handicaps of 
yields poor quality cane, small scatters 
patches of cane cultnation, and a an 
tenure system unfat ourable to the estaWisn 
inent of compact sugar estates The grWK 
part of the sugarcane area lay m sub-tropi^ 
India with the tery definite bnu 

tions of a short growing season preert 
by intense hot dr\ weather and tenmnao 
by a distinct winter season These dim 
ties might w ell hat e seemed insumiuuiitaoie. 
but actually they ha\e yielded to restart- 
and experiment, and in actual fact the 
of fiscal protection was simpl} tint 
t«Mi of a long period of sustained enu 
It IS as well that this should be under'toiw. 
{or there has been some ill infonued cn 
cisin of wliat has been termed a hasty expen 
nient in protection, though cieii a cursprx 
study of die Tariff Board s report ' 
that such was not the case and that I 
fundavnental iniprox cments nccessan *9 

- M A Jaiwwn Sir R Mant ai«l ^ 
koseb Mmulc of Dissem Retort "/ 
Deiegohott p 70 
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establishment u£ an efficient mdustrj hid 
alread) been secured It is doubtless true 
that the \ irtual disappearance ot India as an 
imiiorter added to ihe difficulties of tlw 
sugar exporting coimtriis at a time when 
some of them were taking special measures 
to deal with the situation which had arisen 
from world o\er production of sugar But 
it must not be forgotten that the «le\clop 
nient and maintenance of her sugar industrv 
is e\ery whit as imixirtant to Indian agri 
culture as is the encouragement of beet 
sugar cultn ation in Europe The State an 
guen to the Indian sugar industry is ex 
presslj designed to enable the lai^e home 
market to be supplied with homegrown 
sugar, but no kind of incentue has been 
guen to the creation of an uncionoma 
export trade Moreo\er, as will be seen 
from what follows, th« costs of production 
in India, though high comj»red to tliosc 
in the grdt canesugar exporting countries 
alread} compare fasourabl} with those ot 
some other sugar producing countries With 
these introductor) remarks on the present 
position of the sugar industr), I will turn 
to tile steps bv which it lias been reached 
The antitjuit) of the Indian sugar indus 
tr} IS a matter of common knowledge 
There aie man} reasons for believing tliai 
India was the original lionie of tlie sugar 
cane and it is fairU certain that ciystatli^cd 
sugar, quite di«linct from gtir or ]aqge>\ 
was made and used in India in very earh 
times CertainU both a fine grained whit< 
vugir and sugar caiid} were being exported 
from Surat larh in the seventeenth centuii 
and from Calcutta in I659, and wt 
know that Dutch traders shipped Bengal 
sugar from Masulipatani in 1636 To coiiil 
to more modern times, the report of tli- 
Select C-jwwwttcc oi the ot Coromrow 

on Sugar and Coftee Planting, published 1 1 
1S48, records the fact tint m 1835-36 India 
exported to England 7,184 tons of sugar 
26913 tons in 1839-40, and an average n'’ 
59,373 tons during the period 1839 to 1847 
It was -.tated that, at tliat time, India sup 
plied about one quarter of England s total 
sugar requirements This trade was parth 
made up of the best quahtv Benares * sug u 
a whitish sugar made b\ the indigenoii-. 
pruces parti} ot Muscovado sugar, maek 
bv several companies and European planter^ 
and parth of sugar rchned from gur or 
lagc/cry m European owned factonex using 
modern machiner} Benares sugar was 


made large!} for interna! consumption, and 
was only obtainable for expoit it prices 
were favourable Muscovado was niaiiu 
factured from cane on West Indian lines by 
planters, indeed, the inception of the sugar 
industry in North Bihar appears to have 
been due to a recognition ot tiie need for 
rotation crops for indigo and to an appre 
elation of the luadvisabihtv of complete de 
pendence on that crop At or about the 
time when the Select Comniittet on Sugar 
and Coffee Planting reported thcic were 
sugar factories with such familiar names as 
Motilian, Suralia, Bara cliakia, BeKund, 
Gorakhpur, Rosa, and Padnuiia k nfor 
tunatelv for both the Indian and West Indian 
sugar industries the recomnundations ot 
the Coinniitlce went unheeded The pr^ 
ferential duties were abolished lu 1851 
neither country was able to compete with 
slave grown sugar and tlic Indian trade 
collapsed When next the question of 
developing the Indian sugar industrv arose, 
it was no longer a question of reviving an 
export trade, but of meeting a greatly en 
larged internal cleinand 
This may hi a convenient stage at vvhicn 
to digress for a muineiu in ordtr to explain 
the term gur or yiil with its Suudi Indian 
s}nomni jagg<r\ which will occur frequent 
h tlnoughout the lecture, and to give a 
brief account of the indigenous Indian 
methods of converting sugarcane into edible 
products I trust that I shall be forgiven 
if I repeat whit must be ver} familiar to 
mail} members of the Societ} 

From time immemorial the greater part 
of the sweetstuff used m India has taken 
the fonu of giii or jogger y, a kind of con 
Crete sugar containing practically the whole 
of the molasses There is no exact Engli'h 
ec^uixaltat tor gwr, and dve tewa ‘caw 
sugar' which is used m Indian statistics 
and official publications is somewhat mis 
leading as, throughout the sugar workl 
generall}, the tenn raw sugar’ connotes a 
product used b} refineries and containing 
trom 94 to 99 per cent of sucrose Giir, on 
tlie other hand, is a product meant for 
direct coiisuniptioii and contains anvthing 
from 60 to 85 per cent of sucrose it is 
most nearlv described as hard boiled masse 
cHiles This IS the form in which souk 
three and a half million tons are now con 
sumed annuall} In colour, purity, hard 
ncsx and flavour it vanes greatl} from tract 
to tract, but, with relatively unimportant 
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exceptions it is not a raw refining •'Ugar, 
but a final product ready for domestic con 
siunption Giir is made in most sugarcane 
growing Milages and b) the simplest pro 
cesses Modern two roller and three roller 
iron nulls and to a limited extent lai^tr 
three roller and fi%e roller mills dmtn b% 
oil engines ha\e replaced tlie earlier pestle 
and mortar t)j>e of null made of stone or 
wood Quite ajipreciahle improacmenls haac 
also been marie in the tunnees ami pans 1 ut 
m ts entials the process is much the amc 
as it was a hundred jears aj^o, the fresh 
cane juice being boiled down to sohdifaing 
point in an open pan -V certain amount of 
cJinficatioii takes place during tins process 
and multiple pans are common m some 
tracts where high class gur is made and 
naturally the cliaracteristics and comiiosi 
turn of gur \ar\ wide!) from district to 
district and place to place 

The kliamlsari sugar industry has also 
persisted in s< me parts of tlte countn hut 
Its stronghold is no longer Ecnares as m 
11*34 but in the Rohilkhaiid Division of the 
Lnitcd Provinces it is estimated that some 
175 000 tons of sugar per annum arc beiiie, 
manutactured by this method this \ear Tlie 
Bel as Ills called in whieh the juice is 
boiled IS a caseade of open p<ans heated bv 
a furnace which burns the megass from the 
cane and a good deal ot wood or other fuel 
as well Clarification takes place m tht 
upper pans hand skimming of the- stiini 
which contains all the protein matter ot the 
juice being continuous \arnus iHnl 
juices and soda are used to assist defeed 
tioii hut lime is not geiicrativ used as a 
light coloured svrup is es cntial In the 
final pan the s\ nip is concentrated to 
crystallising point and the hot maw etttUi 
run into earthenware coolers which are 
agitated until crystallisation sets in One 
radical change has taken place in this pro 
ce s during the present century m thit 
centrifugal inadnnes have replaced the older 
method of molasses separ-vtioii bv drainage 
fcllowLd by decolonsation with the watei 
vsecd sfaar Other unprovements will lie 
mentioned later The res-uUmg sugar 
kliand — differs from Muscovado or De 
merara sugar in being pale yellow in c< lour 
small grained and alniost free from molasses 
It should be acldcil that the estimates ot 
production of sUj,ar and sugarcane m India 
are alwavs expressed in terms of gur an! 
that in the croj) cutting experiments on 


winch the standard yields are based the 
yidd of gur per acre and not cane, is 
recorded 

The revival of interest in the Indian siijir 
iiidustrv dates approxmiatelv from the con 
nieiicemeiit of the present century It via. 
about that time that in other jians of the 
world the application of the same scientmi 
methods winch liad enabled the l)cet sugar 
industry to establish itself put cane iigir 
jgani on a level with and subsequentlv fa 
aliead of, its younger mal Modem 
factories liegan to spring up, especially in 
North liihar, where a European planting 
a:mmunity existed and where mdigo plant 
mg was becoming unprofitable The Ottur 
Japalia Purtabjiore, Marhovvrah Pur^a 
Bara chakia factories m Bihar Rosa in the 
United Provinces, and Nellikuppain n 
Madras, were all manufacturing sugar direct 
from canc before 1910 With the reorgani 
sation of the agncultural departments fr i \ 
1904 onwards, more attention wa« paid to 
the improvement of cane growing tlit 
economic value of the cane crop m Northern 
India luring tullv realised Experimental 
woil with the object of improving the indi 
genotis processes of manutacture was aho 
commenced about this time, and one notable 
advance was achieved the iiitrodu 
tion of the centrifugal machine for ciinng 
the sugar, accompanied bv some improve 
meiits 111 the teclmigue of open pan boihrg 
By this time also the «mall iron two roller 
bullock driven cane mill had fairly complttc 
ly replaced the earlier pestle and mortar and 
wooden roller tvpes and three roller iron 
mills were becoming known 

The oigani'ved efforts which have led m 
the cstabliv^hinent of the present modem 
sugar industry really date from the com 
inencement of the reign of His Majesty 
George V In IQIO a grant from the Gov 
ernineiit of India enabled Mr MorehiiJ 
then Director of Agriculture, United Pro 
vmets and the author of this paper, to 
arrange for a miniature modern vacuum pan 
sugar fvctorv, of one and half tons per dav 
sugar eapacitx, to be •supplied by Messrs 
Bkiir Camp] ell and ^^adea^ and worKpI 
continuously throughout the seasc n *b 
United ProMiices Agricultural and Indus 
trial Exhibition of 1910-11 In the 'ear 
of His Majesty s Coronation an important 
discussion on the promotion of Indian stij^r 
industry took place m the Impel lal 1 egi la 
live Council a resolution being moved b) 
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die Hon Pandit Madan ilulian '\Iala\i)a 
which rtcommended the raiding of the mi- 
port dut} In Xovember ot the same Aea- 
at the be\enth meeting of the Board ot A§n 
culture in India, the problems of the induatr' 
were considered in detail, the temn. of re 
ference being — 

(i) The inipro%ement ot the iiidigenon- 
industr) 

(ii) The production of die refined suga- 
which IS now imported 

(ill) The poasibiht) Ot extending the are-i 
under sugarcane in India 

The Committee ot the Board on tlit' 
subject included Mr. McGlashan, managei 
of the Ciwnpure Sugar \\ ork«. and had t' 
benefit ot considered notes trom Mr Shake' 
peare, a director ot ilesars Begg, Suther 
land 5. Co, a firm whose pioneer work 
lor the estabhslunent of a modem Imha 
sugar industry, is well ktiown. and 1>\ Mi 
Xeilson, manager of the Nellikuppam suga 
factor), which dates from the first Iialf r. 
the nineteenth century, and as a moderi 
concern, from IS97 The Committee's re 
port, winch was accepted b\ the Board ar< 
empiiasised b\ a senes of resolutions, mad* 
recommendations ot cardinal iniponance It 
was clearly shown that u the Indian suga 
industry was to deselop, or if eyen the exist 
mg area was to be mamtamcd, the improyc 
rnent ot the sugarcane itself yyas a tunda 
mental necessit), better cultivation an I 
manuring being hardi) less important The 
report furtlier stated that the economiy 
unpoftance ot sugarcane cultivation to tlu 
counti) was «uch that actue assistance trom 
Goyeminent yyas amply justified in thv 
national interest Specific recommeiula 
tions included definite j>rogTamme» ol agri 
cultural work for the principal cane-growwig 
proyinces, the appointment ot a Sugar Cngi 
neer to Gov eminent, that local goyerniiients 
'■hoiild be empowered to give financial 
a'^sistance to pioneer lactones, and most 
inijKirtant of all that a sugarcane breeding 
anil acclimatization station should be estal* 
li'^hed in Madras and tint its most inipoitaut 
work Would l>c the jiroduction of better canes 
with purer juice 'Fhese recommendations 
were accepted by the Goveniment of India 
and prompt action taken on them Dr 
Earlier was appointed Imjjerial Sugarcane 
nx[jert, and the now famous Coimlatore 
‘•ugarcanc breeding station was <itarted .n 
the next )ear Thus were laid the founda- 
tions of a modern efficient Indian sugar 


mductrv To avoid misunderstanding, it 
'hould be added that the Board made it 
abundantly clear that a rad.cal improvement 
n the rayy material was as necessary in the 
interests ot the indigenous ffj/r making 
industry and ot the indigenous sugar 
industry as m tho-e ot modem centnJ 
lactones Much ot the Sugar Engineers 
mie and energies were devoted to experi- 
mental work with the object of improving 
ndigcnous methods and dC'igning small 
lactones 

The Position in 1911 
In order to gauge the progress suue 
made, an attempt must be mafle to \ isual se 
the mam leatures ot the situation as thi.\ 
appeared to the Board ot A.gnc«lnirt m 
1911 Xo statistics tor the product'.m -u 
'Ugar front cane in modem lactones were 
maintained until a much later date, but it is 
probable tJiaf le'S than 1 ^ 000 tons w ere 
produced in 1911 The cane Htpplv was tar 
roiii satistacton In the L nitefl Prut m- 
es the local canes were not reaih ripe unt I 
he middle ot January and though the season 
tominall) lasted trom the middle ot Xoven 
'jer to the middle of April canc was not 
real!) fit to emsh during the earlier pan 
yf tile season Most of the modem sugar 
actories then working were only able to 
'et a rtcovcrv ot si\ per cent sugar on 
ane The best in Xorthem Iitd’a that 
ear touched seven per cent The area 
inder sugarcane in 1910-11 was 2215000 
icres and the yield of pur 2 218,000 tons, 
orresponding to II tons ot cant per acre 
vnd two-thirds ot a ton of sugar The 
-tandard yield for the Umtetl Provinces 
now approximately two tons ot ffitr per acre 
or 20 tons ot cane, and w ith a nine per cent 
recovery I 8 tons ot factory sugar per acre 
ITefds ot iU tons per acre with impro\ed 
vaneties are now conimnn, and one well- 
known concern — a selt-contained estate m 
the Bombay Presidency — gets 47 tons of 
cane per acre, with an 11 per cent recovery 
or five tons of sugar per acre The Board 
of AgncuUure of 1911 was tlieretore justi- 
fied in the emphasis which it -laid on the 
improvement ol the raw material 

Barbers work began to hear fruit almost 
iminediateh . but his moat striking di'coi cry. 
and one yyhich subsequently revolutionist 
cane growing m India, was his discovery ot 
the value of the wild SaccJianon s/'Oiitaiiciitii 
better known as kaiis gras®, as a parent for 
the production of hybrid seedling canes for 
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Xorthem India This, ho\\e\er, is antici- 
pating a little \\ hen the sugarcane breed- 
ing station i\as started ui 1912, the special 
problem confronting it \ias the prodiKiion 
ot improicd t\pes of cane suitable fo*" the 
spiecial sub tropical conditions of \orthem 
India It had alread) been fairh clcarh 
demonstrated that the iii'isa introduction ot 
noble canes Irom tropical countries was 
unlikeK to be generally •■ucce^sful, and whilst 
acclimatization was included in the Coimba- 
tore programme, it was m the production 
of seedling canes that the greatest hope lax 
Sugarcane is normalK grow n from cuttings, 
but, like potatoes, recourse must usualh be 
had to seedlings for the production of new 
xarietiC' The successful use of an Indian 
cane ( Intuee, which subsequent research 
showed to be a natural hybrid with the wild 
Saecharum spoiilaiuuui as one parent in 
the production of hjhrid canes in Java, 
pointed the wav The subsequent discovery' 
of Jeswitt m 1916 of the great value m 
cane breeding ot tlie fcajsocr cane (touvvd' 
in a wild or semi wild condition in lava 
and since proved to be a hjbnd bemeet 
Sacchanim spoiitaiicuiii and the Java Chen 
bon cane) was a furtlier step forward In 
Java the Saccharuut spoiilaiicum strain is 
mvv consideicd an essential element m die 
parentage of livhnd canes in order to ensure 
disease resistance Suiuilcaiieouslv with tlie 
raising of new seedling canes at Coimbatore 
and a studv ot their possibilities and limita- 
tioiis a thorough survej oi the Indian canes 
was made and a botanical classification work- 
ed out, till multitudinous agricultural vane- 
ties being arranged in groups 1 his prov ided 
a sound foundation for furtJier work Seed 
lings from Ixith Indian and noble cane^ 
were raised and tested, and an vnvpoitanl 
studv made of the tillering” of cane and its 
efiect on jie'lds, w’lu'lst a sti'i'l more iinpor 
taut studv made of the root sjstcm of the 
sugarcane commenced Meanwhile, work 
was also being carried on in the provinces, 
especially at Shahjahanpur b> Clarke There 
lioth Coinihutore seedlings and some direct 
imjxirtations were studieil in detail and a 
Java seedling, distributed under the numlier 
S 48, proved suitable for a substantial area 
in the United Provinces and was s>steniati- 
call> distributed in suitable districts for some 
>ears This cane occupied an area of <<wne 
94,000 acres in 192&-29, and it was not 
until alxDut 1927 or thereabout, when Co 290 
proved us value, that a better cane for Rohil- 


khaiid was forthcoming • In other parts ot 
the United Provinces Co 123 proved more 
suitable at an earlier date Though a fava 
seedling. S 48 came ver> near to the tipe 
required for Northern India, as it cunib^ed 
high punt3„high sucrose content and eari) 
npciutig w itli the hardiness and deep-rootr’ 
habit which appears to be necessary J a 
cane is to be successful in Northern Inda. 
Its introduction gay e a marked hlhp to tli* 
indigenous khandsan sugar indu'tr) for 
which pure juices are essential S 48 was 
aI«o 3 yerv acceptable cane for ordinary 
village cultivation for gur manufacture, and 
Its introduction at a time when tube-well 
irrigation was becoming important was a 
definite encoiiragement to a higher standard 
of agriculture At Shahjahanpur niacH 
attention was al^o given to the problem 
nitrogen supply in connection with cane 
cultivation and an inexpensive and practical 
sjsteni ot green manuring ond crop rota 
tion was worked out and demonstrated 
The new iandmirk m the deyelopraeiit oi 
the Indian sugar industrj, and an importart 
one, was the appointment of the Indian 
Sugar Committee of 1919-20, a tounrg 
Committee presided over at the outset bv 
Mr MacKenna, Agricultural Adv iser to t le 
Governmem of India (now Sir James Mw 
Kenna), and later b> Mr Nojee (now 
Hon Sir Frank Xovee) This Conmuttee 
made a thorough studv of sugarcane grow 
mg m India and of the condition ot the 
sugar mduitrj, visited Java and maoe a 
number of important and far reaching r^ 
cu nmeiidatiuns, especiallj m regard to 
oiganisation and finance of agricultural anJ 
te^nolc^ical research which, though pigeon 
holed at the time, have since been ol gr^* 
service The reason yyh> prompt action was 
not taken on these recommendations wvs a 
two told one Finaiicia'l stringency 
Itself lelt not long after the Committees 
report was issued — a circumstance wni*.' 
was largelj responsible for delajmg 
e^tablislunent of that very obvnous nece«'it} 
a central research institute lor sugar tccUno- 
Icg) — whilst constitutional changes wen: 
laigelj responsible for the decision not W 
set up a central sugar research board eon 
trolling e\penmeiital stations m vanoUs 
parts of India Nevertheless, the report o 
tlve Committee did much to stiniulwe pro- 
gress More interest was shown m die 
milustrial prospects of sugar manufacture 
and some new factories sprang up, a central 
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sugar bureau for the collection ami dissemi 
nation of information was established 
pro\incial agricultural departments took 
sugarcane research more seriouslj espeaallj 
in the United Pro\inces and most iropor 
taut of all the Impel lal Sugarcane Breeding 
Station at Coimbatore was made penmnent 
and extended Its toundcr, Dr Barber ha I 
]ust retired hut his heutenaut and disciple 
Rao Bahadur V enkataramaii made a worth 
successor 

Coimbatore has made four most imnor 
tant contributions to our knowledge ot 
sugarcane breeding It lias demonstrated 
the importance and successtul application of 
a wild sugarcane Sacchaniui 5/>o»i/omciii», in 
the breeding of hardj canes By means it 
comprehensue anatomical studies it has 
established the importance of a suitable root 
system to \igorous growth of cane has 
ascertained the essential differences between 
the noble tropical canes and the cane of 
sub tropical India in this respect and lias 
applied this knowledge to cane breeding 
It has added to our knowledge of the gene 
tics of sugardine and uf the w ild saccliarunu 
Lasth It Ins successfully produced numer 
ous inter gsuenc hjbnds between Sorghum 
(the great millet yern Fnar or Cholam) 
and sugarcane The economic salue of thi> 
list discos fry has jet to be evaluated but 
It IS a scientific achievement of great inipor 
tance and its agricultural potentialities arc 
obvious It IS hoped that a whole new 
senes of earlj maturirtlj canes will eventuate 
from this hybrid Tliese successes have 
only been possible bcciuse important aihan 
ces in the actual technique of cane breeding 
operations have also been made Ibe sugai 
cane inflorescence is imposing but the actual 
flower IS small and insignificant The earh 
est crobSings had to be made under a dis 
secting microscope on the top ol a scaffold 
20 feet high Now it is possible as the 
result of numerous improvements m ttch 
mque to raise 'inmnllj se\eral hundreds if 
thoiisands of seedlings of known parenU^e 
\\ Int cane breeding has done for the sugar 
industrj m India can be demonstrated bv a 
few figures In 1910 the best material avail 
able to a sugar factorj in Northern India 
was a thinnish cane containing when npe 
about nine to nine and a half per cent oi 
sugar on cane jielding onij ten tons or «o 
per acre on the average unsuitable for inttn 
sive cultivation and onlj fit for crushing 
for aliout 70 dajs m the reason Now a 


^roup of canes is available covering the 
period November to April yielding com 
nonlj 25 tons per acre and up to d5 tons 
vith good cultivation with a sugar content 
n cane of 11^ per cent to 12 per cent 
These ore all hardv canes suitable loi village 
onditions with the hard nnd necessarj to 
endcr them unattraitive to jackals, wild 
Mgs and other enemies and resistant to 
nosaic disease When the Indian Sugar 
Lomnnttee rejxirtcd in 1919 good factories 
vere getting a recover} of six and a halt 
] er cent now the general figure tor the 
Tinted Piovinces and Bihar is over nine 
per cent, niainlv due to better raw inatcrnl 
The average tioniial jield ot gur per aire 
n the United Provinces in 1919 20 was 
2 600 lb tier acre in 193-1— 3a it was 3 900 
lb on the laOOOOO acres planted with 
improved canes Wherever Coimbatore 
anes are projverh grovni in the irrigated 
facts ot Nortlurn India a vield of 30 tons 
{ cane giving two and three quarter tons 
f sugar per acre is now expected 
But vve must retrace our steps W hen the 
Indian Sugar Comnnttee reported m 1919 
he results of breeding w ork at Ci imbatnre 
were only just becoming apparent The 
lirst important group uf seedling canes to 
I c released vvUs a set of lour Co 205 Co 210 
o213 and Co 214 Of these Co 213 was 
a main crop cane Co 214 an earlv high 
(uahtj cane though a lower jielder Co 210 
late good quahrv cant and Co 203 w as 
and to I e anmmglv hardv Th< canes 
had been tested thorouglilv at various pro 
incial stations and at Pusa and in 1922-23 
tliej were brought into general cultivation 
‘ai^xly through the efforts of the Pusa Sugar 
Bureau and the co operation ot the sugar 
factories who provided part of the funds 
tor the multq hcation of stockb for distn 
button and gave special facilities fur nulling 
trials The success of this group was pheno 
menal and Co 213 is now the most widely 
grown cane in India Giving as a rule 
) er cent sugar on cane it ripens well 
within the normal period for Northern 
India maintains its quahtj well, has excel 
lent standing power and is adaptable to a 
wide range of conditions It is capable of 
givnng jtdds up to 40 tons per acre with 
intensive cuUivtation but is hardy It has 
a hard nnd protecting it from the ravages 
of jackals wild pigs and the like and, as 
might be expected the .fibre content is com 
jiarativelj high The genealogy of Co 213 
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IS of interest One parent was the Ja\a 
SLCciling P O J 2n the otlicr the Indian cane 
kansar POJ213 in turn was a Ii>bnd 
between the old noble cane Cheribon and 
the Indian Cliuiice and thus had as cuie 
distant ancestor the wild cane Sacchanai 
baiben Co 205 was a direct cross between 
a eane known as \ ellai and Sacchannn 
spoito’tcutii and for a time seemed likdy 
to be grown on a \er} large scale indeed 
It was both drought resistant and flixxl 
resistant and thougli as hardj as the most 
reel! like cancs of Northern Indn had quite 
a fair sucrose content and goml Mclding 
capacity Put it was hardly a good factory 
cane and though %tr\ tolerant of the mosaic 
disease was susceptible to it It is now 
rapidh being replaced by a later hrhnd, 
Co2bT but IS «till ot interest as dcmoiiyira 
ting the %alue ot the wild cane jartntage 
for It has been a most %aluable parent for 
the production of later hybrids In W26 
another eanc Co 281 which has achiered 
a gi eater reputation in Cuba than iii H In 
itself was released — tins was a hybrid be 
tween P 0 J 213 and Co 206, tlie latter being 
a cross between Ash\ Mauritius and 3<iff/i<j 
nmi j/'oiifoiiniiti Another seedling released 
in 1^26-27 Co 290 was found sj-icciallv 
\aUiablc in Rohilkhand 1 eing a high quality 
cane yielding purer juices tlran Co 21 3 
The areas under improred canes m India 
ha\e run as follows during the last 12 \ears 

^rcas 1 1 der o i/to ed anclirr o/ rj »«?«»/ idio" 
acres 


1^23- 24 60 604 

1&24-25 7o 334 

1925 26 171 SOS 

1926— 27 207 980 

1927— 28 268 688 

1928— ”9 301 008 

1929— 30 649 025 

J930-ai 817 094 

1931— 32 110476 

1932— 33 184i>’'88 

1033—34 2098S6 

1934— 3o ProbiWj exceeds 2400 000 


Detailed returns ha\e not yet been jmb 
lished for 1934-35 except for the United 
Provinces where the ascertained area under 
iinproscd canes is 1 560 000 acres compared 
with 1289 000 in the preMous year Tlie 
area under improved cancs m the United 
Provinces has been recorded annually m the 
village records for some years past Tor 
other provinces the. published estimates of 
agricultural dejiartments have been taken. 


and these are apt to i>e consenabtc h 
1933 34 the sliares ot tlie other prunEce» 
were Hilur 361,000 acres* Bengal 
acres Punjab 174 000 acres, Madrzj. 
59000 acres Bombay 10 000 acres and 
Assnii 9 000 acres Of this area Conh 
_ tore seedlings occupy by far the grtalef 
pro|K)rtion Co 213 predominating in the 
United Provinces and Biliar In Madras 
and Bombay the noble or tropical caiie> 
still predominate, and in the Boinbat Deccan 
with liberal cultivation the Java seedling 
P O 1 2878 and E K 28 do even Ixitter than 
Co 290 The newer canes under local test 
ing are in many ways superior to those n 
cultivation and some arc particularly pro- 
mising Naturally a more rigorous local 
testing IS now insisted upon before a neii 
enne is put into general cultivation Sinn 
iarly a number of thick seedling canes from 
South India from the other branclv of thi 
Coimbatore breeding station are under tnal 
This however is only a beginning Higher 
tonnages enhanced liardmess and higher 
«uc^o^c percentages are needed and canes 
possessing these characters are now under 
test all over India Fundamental as 
varietal improvement it is bv no means tr« 
«olc consideration and to secure anvlfing 
like satishcJory tonnages both better til'W' 
and adequate properly balanced manurw^ 
are needed As a manufacturer ot «rbo 
bvdrates the sugarcane plant is unm^I™ 
efficiency In faea ov er nine tons of iigar 
per acre have been obtained by iiidividuu 
factories Group# of factories hav e av eragw 
nearly seven tons per acre, whilst the average 
for 166 factories in 1932-33 was 5 9 tons p 
manufactured sugar per acre Com^^ 
with this even the worlds record 
nee and wheat pale into insignificance 1^ 
the necessary plant food must be supply 
and here India still lags sadly behind other 
countries Much work lias been done m 
this direction and the agricultural depart 
merits throughout India are in a position w 
make definite recommendations and are n- 
ing so Clarkes work at Sliahjalianpur 
cleared up the essentials of the position i 
the United Provinces and indicated qai 
clearly the immediate JmeS of advance 
his presidential address to the Agricunur 
Section of the Indian Science Congress i 
1930, Clarke placed intensive cane cuiina 
tion in the United Provinces m its true 
perspective as part of a better system f f agn 
culture and showed very clearly *7 
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adopting better methods of cultnation well 
within the powers of the r>ot high jields 
both of cane and of the rotation crops could 
be secured In his evulence before the 
Tariff Board he show ed that b> such 
methods good quality cane could be pro 
duced at not more than four and a hah 
annas per maund or Rs 7 10 per ton 


The slump m prices of agricultural pro 
luce and a consequent tendency to expan 
s on in tlie sugarcane area has momentarily 
obscured this aspect of the question But it 
Is of equal importance to the continued pro 
-^ress ot Ind an agriculture and to the 
maintenance of an efficient sugar industry, 
and demands unremitting attention 


Agriculture in Sind. 

By “B p o ” 


The agricultural season of 1933 34 
though not as satisfactory as its predecessor 
was on die w-hde fairly good both m the 
Presidency proper and Sind says the 
Season and Crop Report of the Bombay 
Presidency for the year 1933-34 A special 
feature of the year was the cold spell in 
three successive wa\cs which occurred in 
the northern part of the Presidency during 
January 1934 and caused considenhle 
fhmage to tabi crops The cotton crop also 
suffered se\erel> the grape crop m the 
Nasik district was damaged and the yield 
of fruit and vegetables m Nortli Deccan 
was consjcltrably affected Sugarcane in 
the same area aUo suffered badly In Sind 
1 excessive lamfall in August and September 
p^o^e(l unwelcome and adversely aftectetl 
the cotton crop while due to the cold spell 
the yield from labi crops was somewhat 
below expectations In spite of the une\en 
distribution of the rams the season was on 
the whole ^airh satisfactory 

Gross and Net CaorpED Areas 

The gross cropped area increased from 
. 29 155 000 acres to 29 192 000 acres while 
the net cropped area decreased Iron 
28 281 000 acres to 28 227 000 acres Tliere 

II IS AT av rAv avset 

of 67 000 acres m Gujarat and 61 000 acres 
in ihe Dtccan ) ut a decrease of 94 000 acres 
in the Karnatsk while in the net cropped 
area there was an increase of 39000 acres 
in Gujarat and 26 000 acres in the Deccan 
and a decrease of 1 18 000 acres m the Kar 
natal 

The tw ce crojiped area increased from 
874 000 acres to 965 000 acres the increase 
l>eing shared by all the Divisions of the 
Presidency 

In Sind the gross cropped area the twice 
cropjicd area and the net cropped area show 
ed a further rise of 307000 15 (XX) and 
292 000 acres respectively over the figures 


f the previous year due to the satisfactorv 
working of the Barrage Canals 

Nature op the Crops 
About two tliirds of the cultivated area 
f the presidency is dev oted to growing food 
tuffs yowar bajn nee wheat and gram 
I emg the most important crops Cotton is 
the largest non food crop 
Food Crops 

In the presidency proper the area under 
od crops 1 e cereals pulses sugarcane 
tiuit and vegetables increased by 91000 
res or 0 5 per cent as compared with 
tl e previous year Among the khanf crops 
Ijjn showed a decline of 316 000 acres or 
) per cent as a result of scanty rains in 
e early part cf tlie season ov er a large por 
I n of the Deccan and the R.arnaiak The 
rea under nee also decreased by about 

000 acres or 0 2 per cent The area under 
var which is grown both as a khanf and 
hi crop did not vary much from that 

the preceding year being higher by 

I i2 000 acres or only 2 1 per cent Among 
tl e rabi crops wheat and gram show eil an 
appreciable rise of 268 000 and 80 000 acres 
ot 162 and 119 per cent respectively 

Non Food Crops 

Ahe jirss awwler non crops mhre}} 

II elude cotton tobacco and oil seeds dtcreas 

1 by 54 OCO acres below the area of the 
previous year The area under cotton 

1 owed a decline of 225 (X)0 acres of 5 8 
1 tr cent while that under tobacco advanced 
i 10 OCX) acres or 7 7 per cent Among the 
I seeds the most noticeable cliange was 
a increase of 97 000 acres under ground 
n t the Bijapur district alone b mg respon 
shle for an increase of 124 000 acres 

In Sind with the exception of jowar and 
bajn, the area under which decreased by 
940()0 and 166000 acres respectively m 
favour of better paying crops like cotton nee 
and vyheat, the area under almost all the 
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crups increased o^e^ that of the pre\iou<« 
\ear owing to more land m the Llo\d Bat 
rage zone ItaMng been brought under culti 
\-at7on both ounng the klurtj and rabi 
reasons The area under wheat increased 
b} 337 000 acres or 34^ per cent and tliat 
uider cotton b> 178,000 acres or '>19 per 
cent 

\ anations under the principal cropa are 
explamed below — • 

JOWAB AND B\JS1 

In the presidenc} proper tlie area under 
]ow ar ro'ie from 7,399 000 acres to 7,761 000 
acres while tliat under bajri declined front 
+ 012000 acres to 3606000 acres In 
Sind the area under both jowar and bajo 
decreased from 612 000 acres to 518000 
acres and from 1 101 000 acres to 933 000 
acres respectnelj 

Rice 

The area under nee in the pres denc) 
proper declined from 2 0^7 000 acres to 
■*022000 acres wlule m Sind tt increased 
from 1 103 000 acres to I 118 000 acres 
W HEaT 

In the pre« denej proper the area under 
wheat increased b} 26SOOO acres or 162 
per cent The increase was sliared h\ all 
the distnets and is actnbuted to adequate 
water «uppl> at the tune of sowicg In 
Sind the area increased from 969 000 acres 
to 1 305 000 acres 

Oit Sfeds 

The area under oil seeds in the presidencj 
proper ro^e b^ 36 000 acres or 2 per cent 
owing to the expansion of groundnut cultj 
muon In Sind on the otl er hand the 
area declined bj 7 000 acres or 2 7 per cent 


Geoundnlt 

In the presidency proper the area cDaer 
groundnut further adianced from 1 193 0X1 
aerca to 1,292000 acres tlie increase bci^, 
shared bj almost all the distnets in Gl 
ai d die Kamatak The Deccan on t. c 
otlierliand showed a decrease in area to the 
extent of 88 000 acres 
Cotton 

The area under cotton in die pres dercr 
proj r declined from 3S80000 acres ta 
3633 000 Tcres owing to unfaionrabletca 
and low prices The decrease was nono- 
able in Gujarat (132000 acres) and Rarra 
tak (113000 acres) but tJic Deccan d oaei 
an increas'* of 20 000 acres In S nd, ca 
the other hand tlie area under the cm 
increased iram 343000 acres to 52I(W) 
acres i r b> 3 1 9 per cent 

Irrigated Area. 

In tlie presidenej proper the area irrp 
ted rose front I 03s 000 acres to 1 077 Cw 
acres the increase being noticeable in uj 
distnets of Sholapur Aliniedabad 
Poona. In Smd owing to the ample ' 
sujpl) from the Ut^d Barrage 
area tmgated increased from 324 AW 
acres at d 802 000 acres to 3,3 ■*! 000 aoes 
and 832000 acres respectiielj 
OtTTLRN OP Crops 

Tlie ft How mg table compares the 
under food gram crops ^cereals and pul'f 
m the \anous Dinsions of the Bomba) 
Pres dcnc> and their approxanate outturn 
m tons dunng the jear under report w 
snilar statist cs for the two precediio 
jears — 


Diiiac4i 

^ Nrea i 

ti tlioiisaiids of acres 

1 Oatiun 

1 n tboa&ands 

of tons 

, tMl— S’ i 

193'» 33 

1933-34 

J IMl 3" 

j 1932-33 

1933—4 


Acres | 

Ac es 

Acrei 

Tons 

Ti>ni 

Tons 

Coj^ 

>*663 ! 

".sal 

•AiO 

1 

83- ; 

04 

1 904 


11 129 J 

11 Oa" 

11 104 

-007 1 

-0 7 

XarnatA 

4 C6B ! 

4 0» 

4 ,>42 

899 

9m 


XonEan 

1^98 1 

> eo0 , 

1 604 

eei 

Cal 

6 i 

Total— Eonilay Pres dencj | 
p oper I 

"0 059 1 

Wo* 

19S0Q j 

4 399 

4.3S7 

4214 

Sind 

1 

4^87 

4,o'*6 1 

9U6 

1J04 

1 C>C5 

C raod Tot«2 ! 

23 694 j 

' 24,089 

243-6 

' SSOa 

5 491 

52 9 
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COVDITXOS OF THS AGRICCLTOKAr. 

P0P0l,»kTI0N 

The season was oji the whole fairl> satis 
factor), both in the presidency and Sind 
There was a slight increase in the acreage 
under tlie food gram crops ow ing to the 
suitabilitj of rains almost all oier the presi 
denc) and good water supplj m Smd at the 
time of sowing Later weather conditions 
were howeter not fa\ourable and tlie yields 
were much below expectations In Sind 
the people became better accustomed to the 
new irrigation conditions and a much greater 


area was brought under cultnation The 
\idd was however less than that of the 
renous jcar owing to adierse weather con 
iitions 

There was scarcely any improvement m 
he prices of the agncultural produce The 
lump conditions which commerced m Ma> 
1930 continued during the } ear The prices 
t wheat and groundnut showed a further 
lownward tendencv, which was «pecialh 
narked in the latter ca-e A satisfactoiy 
teature, however was the slight upward 
trend in the cotton prices 


The Campaign against Malaria. 

By The Secretary, National Red Cross Societies 


One of the most powerful allies of many 
national Red CrosS Societies in their cam 
patgn against nialana is the Rocketcller 
Foundation whicli does so much to co-ordi 
nate and stimulate malaria researdi through 
out the world Its malana work, which 
was begun m 1915, maj be sutnmari«€d as 
follows — 

The general principles of the malana 
campaign have been known for a third of 
3 centur}, but the prevention of this disease 
IS still a perplexing problem Malaria is 
still the King of tropical diseases, and it 
dcxtrojs men bv the million over a vast 
area \\ ere expense to be no matter, mala 
na control tiirough eradication of the 
olTcndmg mosQuito would be comparativelv 
simple riic problem is to bring control 
work withm the economic means of the com 
munitv 

Betore the Great War tlie malana prob 
lein seemed comparatively simple The 
carl) demonstrations of malana control in 
the United States were successful because 
malaria tran«mittmg mosquuo (Aiio/>/ic/(‘s 
endenuc, and because there was onU one 
malaria transmitting mosquito (Anof'helci 
fjiiadn»iacithlus), wJuch was relativel) easv 
to control 

Tlie Great War caused a serious increase 
in malana throughout the world Not onl) 
lliat, but it was lound that other mosquitoes 
tlwn the one tir«t incriminated were capable 
ot transmitting the disease The m^na 
parasite is, m fact capable of adapting itself 
to dilTcrent hosts, both in the animal and 
m>cct kingdoms, and it Ivas been observed 
that in man) places m Europe tlie mo'quuu 


esponsible tor malaria seems to be chang 
iig its habits m the direction of feeding on 
mmaJs rather than on man 
If patients could be segr^ated it would 
e possible to apply the slogan Do not 
nfect the mosquito and the mosquito will 
ot infect >ou Lnfortunately, such segre 
ation IS usually impossible 
Generali) speaking the drugs that are 
pecific for malana are expensive and are 
ot easil) administered on a large scale 
>uinme is extensively used but it has mark 
d limitations It is elTective against 
-mptums and it has saved innumerable 
ves, but n IS not a preventive of the disease 
m areas where attempts have been made to 
I mtrol nialana b) means of quinine, better 
)Ck 1 better housing and better hospitals 
he effect on tlie prevalence of the disease 
I as been practicall) ml On the other hand, 
vherever efforts have been directed against 
he mosquito itself, malaria has decreased 
and its spread has been controlled 
Widespread attention has recentl) been 
drawn to a new remed), f'lasiuochin, which 
was introduced in 1926 This drug pas 
messes a valuable tendency to devitalize the 
malaria parasite in a certain stage of its 
levelopment Combined with quinine, 
under the name of cJiino/'Iaswut, this drug 
las been used extensuel) Lnfortvuiatel), 
plasmoclim, even when combined with 
quinme, was found insufficient to prevent the 
appearance ot malaria parasites in the blood 
It would seem, theretore, that the new drugs 
introduced against malana are not wholly 
effective In A\est Afnca there is a 
general opinion that, m five gram daily 
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doses quinine presents serious manifesta 
tions of the disease More than that cannot 
be claimed for quinine 

Some results can be obtained by killing 
adult mosquitoes by swatting catching 
spra) mg fumigating trapping poisoned 
baits and the encouragement of natural 
enemies But not much can be expected 
from these methods because they require 
the systematic and continuous cooperation 
of the community and this except under 
anny conditions is rarely possible 

Other methods which aim at preventing 
mosquito bites include screening spcaal 
clothing bed nets chemical or mrclianical 
repellents removal of houses from malarud 
districts provision of animal barriers and 
best of all the killing of mosquito Jarva m 
a number of ways One of them consists 
m oiling the surface water m which the 
mosquitoes breed But such oihng can serve 
only as a temporary measure Continued 
for many years it is often found to be more 
expensiv e than such pennanent measures as 
draining and filling 

Larvje can also be killed by dusting Pans 
green on the water m which the larvae are 
found This measure is effective even it 
this chemical is extensively diluted with 
road dust It is not dangerous to other 
life I c to human beings live stock or fish 
nor has it ill effects on nee or other crops 
It IS also not as visible as oil and is there 
fore more difficult to control by inspection 

The breeding of small larva eating fish 
is a simple and effective way of controlling 
mosquito production The top minnow is 
particularly useful for this purpose But 
m few places have fisli alone been able to 
control malana 

The larvie of the yellow fever mosquito 
can be trapped because this mosquito breeds 
chiefly tti artificial water containers found 
near houses but trapping of the larvx of 
the malaria mosquito would not be feasible 
since It breeds wherever suitable water or 
moisture exists 

The most radical and successful measure 
IS the destruction of mosquito breeding 
places by means of drainage clcanng clean 

Mr Durgadas B Advani President of 
the Indian National League of Karachi m 
the course of a lecture on unemployment m 
Smd said About 150 crorcs of the able 
liodied working population of the world is 
unemployed about 4 crores of peojde are 


ing cliamiellmg emptying filling flibhng 
ami drying Salting or otherwise altemi 
the composition of the water and the orderh 
progress of agricultural cultivation vihdi 
tends to do away with swamps and breed 
ing areas are also effective 

In no single region is it necessary or 
feasible to apply all the anti nialanJ 
measures known Each region presents a 
special problem and as we go from couitn 
to country the diversity of the nieasii,e» 
adopted w ill become ev ident In Italy 
where the Red Cross lias done so much to 
combat malaria a special campaign vvaa 
started tn 1923 with a careful suney In 
Istna fish alone were used to prevent 
mosquito breeding but nowhere else uas 
this method practicable In every instance 
It proved to be less expensive to abolih 
malaria than to treat it with qu nine. The 
control methods were as far as possible, 
cnitiodied ui national laws vvhich are now 
in full effect m Italy 
Tiie drainage of the Pontine marshes and 
their conversion into fertile plains alter 
centuries of neglect punctuated by occauoa 
al and abortive attempts to reclaim this land 
IS one of the greatest achievemens « 
modern Italy Italy owes th s great 
engiiuering feat to the mosqu to when has 
stung mankind to a constructive leattiw 
Elsewhere also are to be found 
benefits accruing to the countres "he 
Ivave waged systematic warfare on this pe t 
In Jamaica an outbreak of malaria n 
the town of Falmouth and surrounding dis 
tricts with a total population of 8 000 nai^w 
I3S deaths among the 4 000 cases t* 
expedient was adopted of letting sea water 
mto the marshes whose fresh water tnu> 
became salt Mosquito breeding 
by checked and the epidemic subsided 
Only a Utile while ago experts in maian 
were pessimistic about the possib iity o 
controlling the disease Receit dev el p 
ments liave change 1 this attitude and a 
the present time the prospect of control ng 
malaria is brighter than it has ever bee 
since Koss discovered the mosquito earn 
in 1S97 

vvitliout work in India about 3 lal^h* in 
Sind and seven to ten thousand or above i 
Karachi are unemployed The 'peake 
further 'aid that the problem vas o vi a 
anl so vast that nothing substantial 
be done wuliout Govemnients active h<^<p 



Notes from London. 

H H The Maharajas Birthday Dinner 

Viscount Goschens Tribute. 


Lo>ido)i June 18 1935 — A dinner was 
held at the Dorchester Hotel London on 
the I8th June 1935 in celebration of the 
51st Birth lay of His Highness the Maha 
raja of Mysore Nearly a 1 undred guests 
attended the dinner Among those present 
were — 

HH the \u\araja nf Mjsore Viscount 
and Viscountess Goschen Sir William and 
Lady Barton Mr H V Cobb Sir Abdul 
and Ladj Qadir the Doviager the Hon 
Lad> Barlow Sir Thomas and Lady Wil 
ford Sir Gilbert fackson Mr J J Whiteley 
Sir Alfred Chatterton Sir Isidore and Lady 
Salmon Sir Harry and Lady Lindsay Sir 
Scjinour Tritton Sir Albion Banerji Mr 
and Mrs Hansard Mr and Mrs Rama 
I ao Mr and Mrs Culling Carr Mr and 
Mrs C Ranganatha Rao Sahib Mr and 
Mrs Morgan Jones 

Mr F H Brown Mr F J Richter 
Mr P J Patrick Mr Ronald ^Ialcolm 
Mr and Mrs H S L Polak Mr and Mrs 
D t L Zorn Mr P W Rootham Mr 
ai d Mrs Edgar* Hodges Mr and Mrs 

N Suktliankar Mr and Mrs F R Sell 
Sir James Bush Mr Eric Bush Mrs 
Uetherall Sir Charles Wetherall Captain 
L G Si cncer Churchill Colonel W L 
Crawford Mi J G H Crawford Mr L D 
Falk Mr \ 1\ Scindia the Rev Stanlev 
Ldwardb Miss Parsons Fyzee Atiya 
Begum and Fjzce Rahiman 

Begum Rasch d Mr M Rasch d Mr 
r E Baker Miss Robinson Miss Oliver 
Mr R O Oliver Mr R Boojuet Mr 
James Spence Mr H B Edwards Mr 
) G Nicholson Mrs fhiiiuhoo Cbett,i 
Mi'is Chetty Dr Meek Mr Semple Miss 
De Laredo Mr W H Chappell Mr and 
Mrs Ralili \>c Mr K Govindachan 
Mr S C New Mr H D Rice Mr R K 
Murtv Mrs New and Miss D Newton 
Trade Commissioners Speech 

Mr C Ranganatha Rao Sahib Trade 
Commissioner for Mjsore who presided in 
wdconnng the guests said — 

\0ER Highness Mv Lord Ladies and 

Gentlemen 

I feel It a great honour representing in 
ni\ caiiacit) as Trade Commissioner of the 


Mysore Government in this country to pre 
ide this evening and m the name of that 
jovemineiit give you a cordial welcome 
We meet here to night to com uemorate the 
I irthday of our beneficent ruler of Mv sore 
HH iJie Maharaja List y ear we met on 
this occasion to celebrate the Gulden Jub lee 
of His Higl ness s life Speeches were deh 
vered on the occasion by S r Basil Blackett 
and Sir Stuart Fraser the latter the Gov 
eraor and Tutor t H H the Maharaja 
during his minority and the occas on was 
tuund so successful that it was decided to 
have another Birthday Dinner this year 
The reasons for such a course are many 
asf Spniig has seen the completion of 40 
ears since His H ghness succeeded to the 
i irone of his ancestors Later the Silver 
ubilee of H M 1 he king Emperor has 
I een celebrated all ov er the Emp re and 
one overseas with greater aftictiun and 
tertst tlian m Mysore where the arraiige 
lents were thought out with care The 
tub Ice spirt is still amongst us It seems 
ghi that before it passes into history we 
liould commemorate the birthday of a ruler 
ving allegiance to the king Fmi eror and 
\ sscssuig quaht es of I ersotial worth devo 
0 1 to duty and Inyal service such as have 
itnbuted to win for the kii g Emperor 
tl e love of his people 

W e are hoi oured to day by the presence 
t Lord Goschen a close personal friend of 
His Highness and Lady Goschen who was 
ftectionately intimate with that gifted lady 
the late Dowager Maharani We are also 
J leased to have amongst us another Tutor 
a id Cuirdiaii of Has JiLs 

lit only — Mr Whiteley It is our privi 
iege to have amongst us to day the beloved 
rother of H H tlie Maharaja — H H the 
\u\araja who will reply to the toast which 
I request Lord Goschen to submit to night 
Viscount Gosciien s Toast 
\ i«count Goschen a former Governor of 
Madras and sometime Acting A iceroy of 
Inda III proposing the health of His High 
ess the Maharaja spoke as follows — 

\ouR Highness Ladies & Gentlemen 
If I begin this evening by saying that I 
fed It a great privilege to have been invited 
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here this e\ening, I am sure that all tliose 
that are present lo-inght %m 11 not thntk that 
the} are merel) the words with which a 
speaker so often introduces his speech but 
the\ contain a %er} real and deep meaning, 
and it IS a t er) great pleasure to me to be 
allow cd to propose tlie toast of H H the 
Maharaja of M}sore tonight at this, his 
birthda} gathering I think that H H the 
Maiiaraja would allow me to say that I 
ha\e been, and still am, a \er} close and 
intimate fnend of Ins If we were in this 
country, 1 think 1 should use the words that 
when I was m India we were very close 
neighbours From our Hill Station at Ooty 
It was a ver} short dme into Mysore and 
His Highness liad a house at Ooty at v\hich 
I V er\ often used to meet him 

The Chamnan to-night lias alluded to the 
sad loss whidi Their Higluiesses sustained 
b\ the death »jf the Dowi^er ilaharani 1 
am sure this gathering would vvisli to 
express our deep sj-mpath) with tlieiii and 
with tlie State d«o, for Her Highness, if 1 
may be allowed to say so was a most able 
lads who look the deepest interest in the 
State and who gave devoted service to the 
womei of tliat State, both in pruinnting 
education and m all causes and movements 
inr Uie health and for the welfare of the 
women of Mysore. 

There is a phrase. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
which children verv often use ort occasions 
such as this It would probably become a 
very hackneyed plirase, but it is entirely 
suited to the pre»ent occasion On an occa 
Sion such as tins they say "Wtry nianv happy 
returns of the day’ and I am sure tlial we 
wish tonight to say to H H the Maliaraja 
' Very maiiv happy returns of the day and 
b\ these words we mean cuiitimied health 
and liappiness to His Highness and peace, 
prospenty and contentment to the people 
of his State 

It was m> pnnl^e in India, I think, to 
know many sides of His Highness I knew 
hail as an enlightened ruler I knew him as 
a kindly and genial ho<t I knew him as a 
good «port«nian and I knew hun in every 
way, as all his friends did, as a very true 
gentleman As the ruler of tlve State I 
often Ivad discussions with him with regard 
to matters concerning the province or the 
State and on those occasions I always found 
liini wise broadminded and always ready, 
which perhaps is not always the cast when 
one discu'-ses <iuestions w ith people, to listen 


to atguments on the other side I often ma 
hnn in the hunting field and I met haa a 
the races and I can recall this evening one 
occasion upon which, I admit with nrod- 
difficulty, I persuaded His Higltness locrve 
me m his four in hand to the races It ga e 
me very great pleasure and I load a ten 
plea'ant dnv e, but there was one niomenl 
in the drive when 1 wondered whether I 
was wise to persuade him to take me there, 
and that was owing to tlie deep enlbu 
with vvhich his people greeted him 1 
«ol perfeedy certain whether the teati Ud 
the same appreciation of tliat enthusiacja oS 
hib {leople liad, and whetlier he would le 
able to restrain the horses as he actualli 
did in the face of this enthusiasm 
1 iranUy admit tliat there was ctic 
in which I was never willing to meet H» 
Highness and tliat was m the squa'h court 
His keenness of eye and his fleetness of W 
made too great a liandicap upon m\ advw 
cmg years, and I may also say it wa« » 
too great a handicap upon tlic members u 
my staff who took him on in that 
As has been said this evening. His 
ness lias been ruler for forty year>, and f * 
32 years of this penod, excluding iheb 
of his minontv, he has devoted his '•ervxh 
his time and his ability to his people, he 
has done all that lie can* to promote 
liappiness and ilieir welfare, and he ™ 
won in return, as everyone knows who 
visited Mysore, the affection of his peop^ 
He lias brought about modem develoWiwts 
in the admimstration of his State He ^ 
done much for the education of lus peowt 
He lias done a great deal to improve conoi 
tions He lias given his attention ^ 
culture and endeavoured successfiuh o 
teadi lus people to use improved inethews o 
agriculture and he lias been uncea'iHf 
Ills care lor their improvement, lot vUen 
progre'=s. for their health and for their liapi * 
ness, and I tliink one of the proofs of tins i 
that we are gathered here this evening a 
this birthday dinner, a dinner at winch " 
see collected many of ins friends, many c 
those vvho know the State perliaps ^ 
better tlian I do — but have not got a 
affectvon for it — and many who are at 
present moment engaged m fricndlv tra 
and cojimiercial relations witli that 
I think I am right in sayvng that at 
present mcment, Mv sore is the onlv bta 
which has got a Trade Comniissionti’ * 
this country, and it ‘speaks a great deal o 
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the progress of that State that they endea\ 
our to mahe known here their exports 
and that they ha\e someone m ths 
country to buy what they need in My '•ore 
They are dealing m this country witlr 
the Sandalwood Oil for which Mysore 
IS «o famous 1 behe\e that they are 
importing granite for kerbstones into this 
country, and that even now, if in moments 
of tunidity you stand on a refuge m Trafal 
gar Square, waiting to see what the new 
lights are going to do, you take for a 
moment your eye off the lights and look 
down at your feet, you will find a kerbstone 
of granite from ^^ysore Then they ha\e 
also imported coffee into this country, 
coffee of which we ha>e partaken this eve- 
ning I am suie that if there are any who 
will to night, after drinking it, spend a 
wakelul night, they will m the morning bear 
ttstimonv at any rate to the potency of that 
drink if, on the otlier hand, they pass 
the night without on<e waking up, they will 
say what a splendid coffee this is to dnnk 
after dinner 

Mvsort, al«o, of course, is celebrated, and 
justly celebrated, for its great hj dro-electnc 
'•cheme, which has bien ol such great advan 
tage to the country and which has earned 
rural electricity into the agricultural districu 
When yse were going to initiate a scheme 
of hydro ekctnciiy m Madras, I remember 
tliat I Msiied Mysore with some of mv 
experts to see how the work was carried 
on there, and 1 was taken to the big dam 
which I very greatlv admire I am afraid 
nn adimratinii for it w as not entirely scienti 
fic, because there was a pool below the 
dam in which I was allowed to full, and 1 
remember so well seeing there a fiMi of 
which probihiv I had only dreamed of and 
ftiouglit woukl never 1te rea'l, ol w'hichl'had 
heard stones but believed that they were 
oiilv fables 1 actually saw this fish, but it 
disapjveared into the bottom of the pool 
dm mg into the public front a sni^ler 
member of the familv who, with great auda 
city rose, and with whom I had to be content 
as a victim of im rod 
There must be very mans present here 
who, in the jia'^t, have been deeply grateiid 
to ills Highness the Maliaraja for the 
hospitility which he has shown m Mysore 
On the occasions of his birthdav and the 
Dasira he gathers his friends around him, 
and I know that there are many Ei^hsh 
men and English ladies who have enjoyed 


the great sights vyhich can be seen there 
V wing to the kindness and to the hospitality 
t His Highness How well one remembers 
lie birthday there I remember when His 
rfighiiess rode up on a splendidly caparison 
d horse at the Guest House on the Birthday 
i.enii^, and the review, the .ilummations 
lid the splendid processions I once was 
, reseni at the Dasara I am not perfectly 
certain whether I ought to say how I was 
I resent at that Dasara, because it was not 
aUviys considered possible for a Governor 
to be present at the Dasara becau«e, if I 
may use a homely phrase, it was not possible 
to have “Two Kings of Brentford at the 
aiue Uine, but by kindly arrangement with 
Ills Highness, which we arranged pmately 
•igether, I was able to be present, and to 
t you into a secret I saw it from purdah, 
l»ut all I can say is that my successor out 
here was so pleased with inv efforts tlut he 
rranged, by the kindness of the Maluraja, 

» follow my example on a later occasion 
I think that some of my happiest re 
lembrances of India — and I am sure there 
ir< many here present who wall igree with 
1 C — were those when one forgot everything 
nd vvent out into the jungles of ilvsore I 
an remember the early mornings when we 
se at dawn and went out into the heart 
. the jungle and pursued bison and tiger 
n those jungles, and I think others will 
-•rcc with me that in moments now of work 
r of anxiety, one can ofttn find relief by 
vmcmbcnng those happy days which one 
lent there owing to the kindness of His 
lighuess the Maliaraja 
But, Ladies and Gentlemen, if the State 
ns progressed as well and as fa'^t and as 
M:fullv as w e know it has done, I am 
ure His Highness would agree with me m 
ay^ng ftiat, alter ‘lus own efforts, he has 
been deeply indebted to his advisers We 
'ce here to night the former Dewan of the 
State of Mysore, my fnend, Sir Albion 
Banerji, who was Dewan there for some- 
time, and toa.\hom the State owes a great 
leal There is now there my fnend. Sir 
Mirza Ismail, who is working hard for 
the welfare and prosperity of the State 
One of tfie many plea,ures connected vyith 
this dinner to night is that one feels that 
one goes to a birthday party and leaves 
behind all troubles and anxieties, even if 
one has jUst strayed m here from the more 
austere atmosphere of the House of Lords, 
but I do not think tlut I should be break- 
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ing tlie usual rule t{ L just sa> this that I 
read «ith lerj great jnterest and real 
pleasure a speech which Sir Mirza Isniail 
delnered the other da>, and a part of uhich 
was reported in the Times, during the budg^ 
session of the Representatiie Assenibl> of 
Mysore, with regard to the present Bill for 
the luture constitution of India which is 
before Parhainent If I ma> say so, I think 
It was a courageous speech It was a 
cautious speech and it was a well lecsoned 
sjieech It was a speech which showed no 
new enthusiasm for the Bill or for Federa 
tion It was a speech which was consistent 
with eyerjthmg that Sir Mirza Ismail has 
said and has done and I beheie that it was 
a \erv real and \aluaWe contribution to the 
discussions which are now taking place m 
this country 

Ladies and Ccnlleinen, after all, m e\ery 
phase of life whether it be in the political 
phase or in anj other way, jou are making 
a constitution Whether you ate making 
rules or whetlier jou are making regulations, 
w hat you conic doyvn to always is the human 
factor and it is ujion the human factor that 
the success or failure of the cause yyill 
depend, and we can see m Mysore that it 
has been the combination of an enlightened 
ruler of zealous counsellors and of a people 
wlio are acquainted and deyoted to that 
rule that success and prosperity lias been 
brought about m that State 

I owe a yery great debt of gratitude to 
India I oyvc It for many happy days spent 
there for great help gnen to me in my yyork 
out there by Europeans and by Indians 
I owe it for many kindnesses yyfnch I and 
my family liaye recewed and I know I am 
speakmg for Lady Go«:hen — and 1 would 
yery much rather that she had been address 
ing j ou and I had been Iistennig in content 
mem tw what she was saymg, mtvei thw 
that she should be hslemiig and cnlicisu^ 
yyhat I ain saying — I am certain she yyiU 
agree yyith me when 1 say that yye haye left 
a portion of our heart m Incka We sliali 
always continue to take the deepest interest 
in Its future and its welfare and our one 
desire is to maintain our friendship yyith 
our many friends Indian and European m 
that country, and it is for that reason that 
y\e are so grateful to those yvho base asked 
us to be present here to night to meet !>o 
many of our friends, to remember and bear 
testimony of our friendship y\ith His High 
ed the conviction that the new constitution 


e\cry kmditess and help and considerat ui, 
and It is with yery great smcenti lhat I 
ask you now to rise and dnnk to Ins healJi 
according to hint e\ery good wish in th 
future 

His Highness the Yuyaraja of Mjsure, 
m responding to tl e toast, said — 

Mb Chairmav, Loro Goschen, Lataj 
AND Gentlemen, 

I rise to acknowledge, on beliall of nn 
brother. His Highness the Maharaja, nn 
sense of deei> aiJpprcciation of the yen land 
some terms m yyliich Lord Go'chen has 
s(iokeii alxiut him personally, about h.s 
admimstratioii and about the general pto- 
gress the State of Mysore has attained under 
his rule We Mysoreans loye our lard 
and yye appreciate deeply and are proud 
of yyhat your Lordship has said about our 
achicyements in Mysore under the rule o' 
niy beloed brother, and we cannot reitia- 
uiimoyed when such sincere and heartfdt 
tribute IS paid to the Maharaja and hs 
administration by so eminent and competert 
an obseiN er as Lord Goseben 

During his Goyemorship of Madra- 
tlicre were frequent opjwrtunities of coiuft 
between him and my brother, and iwtt 
grew up between them an understandirf 
which was really cordial and sincere Si"" 
lath , as has been rentarked by out 
man tonight, there were ties of an^' " 
between Lady Goschen and im beloiedW* 
lamented mother, the Dowager Maliarani- 
I was Iwppy to haye a share in the«e cO" 
tacts and iny Msits to this country are ne' 
so hippy unless I meet someone , 
dear and near and yyho has been associateo 
with Mysore I know that the pleasure 
(he Maharaja will derne from the path 
culars I shall giye him of this comnieniora 
tion will be enlianced by the knowledge im 
Vive VownV of his health was proposed bi one 
so dear to him Both lie and his 
iiieiit will be encouraged to pursue furtne 
the jiath of progress by the obseryatioii» 
made by Lord Gosdien 

Tins IS not a political occasion, and it 
not for me to speak on any controiersi 
matter, but I may be pennitted to make on 
remark with reference to the speech on ti 
future of India made by the Dewsn o 
Mysore at the recent Representatii 
ikssemWy, to which His Lordship 1“ 
already made reference Sir ilirza express 
could be worked and gaye reasons for '* 
ness the Maharaja from whom we recenco 
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acceptance I ant sure tltat hts observaticMis stitution in the broad and generous spirit 
will have been rqad with satisfaction m tlis vhich prompicd the remarks rf the Dewan 
counti) and I am no less sure that if all ve may look to the future of a rederateJ 
cot eeuieil face the problems of the new <x«i India witli confidence 

World Trade. 

State Intervention in Industry 


Pans June 8 1935 — Planning for Pros 
penty and State mterv ention m the conduct 
of business w ill no doubt figure prommently 
m the discussions of the Pans Congress 
of the Intel national Chamber of Commerce 
which lakes place from 24th to 29th June 
and which will attract a large number of pro 
mment bus ness leaders from the chief 
countries of the w orid A plenary session will 
be devoted to the subject of the organisation 
of production and will deal with the possi 
1 1 [ ties of attaining greater stability between 
production and ccii'umption This meet 
ing will be presided over by the well known 
Italian industrialist ^Ir Alberto Pirelli 
lion Picsident ot the ICC 

■\mon? the speakers already announced 
arc — Mr Clemens Lanmers (Germany) 
who will open the discussion Mr Louis 
Mario (Trance) President of the European 
Mummium Cartel who will deal with 
national and inteniatioinl agreuneiits 
between producers and their relation to con 
smners interests and Mr Hari>er Sibley 
(USA) President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States who will 
‘•pt.ak on the organisation of agricultural 
production 

ICC PuDLisiiES Cartel Report 

In view of tins meeting the International 
Chamber now inibb«hcs three reports two 
cij I'l’fciVf ci'eak'i'ia'g «a*»V /liu'ccffi'rrjt’ sgKatfcnCs 
and the third with the organisation of agn 
cultural production 

Ur J W Reichert Managing Director 
of tile German Iron and Steel Manu 
facturers Association is the author ol 
the first report entitled \n International 
Survey of Cartel Legislation which 
ilc«cnhcs the pre war and post war legis 
latioii III th s field Except in the 
ca c of the laws of Poland and Jugo 
slavia e\i ting national legislation does not 
deal expresdv with international cartels and 
the cartel laws of thc«e countries are there 
fore '.tales the authpr applicable to inter 
national as well as to national cartels 


The second report on The Organisation 
Operation and Econcmic Results of Inter 
national Iiidusfral EiUtntcs chimig Recent 
\ears. is by Mr Capiau (Belgium) Afte 
dealiiij, with the share of ententes in vvoild 
j jnductioii and the results < btained the 
author refers to the question of State inter 
vention Ententes he writes arc neces 
sary to the stabdizing of mar) cts of raw 
materials or agricultural jiroducts hecaus 
they affect the densest layers of the p< pula 
t on whose purchasing power it is important 
) restore They are to be ruommendeJ 
vhenever consumption and producti n oi 
aiiacity of pro luction of a given j rnduct 
re out of balance if when stocl s accumu 
late and there is a (.ontmuc us dr p in i rices 
In agreements concluded with the culial ora 
ion of Governments it is indispensable to 
jiuvide a complete system f arbitration 
afeguardmg the niinonty against any 
ittempt at ikmiinlion by the majority durm„ 
the jvenod < f the \al ditv of the agrtcmeiit 
The third rc\ ort on The Present bitua 
I <11 m the Production ami Markttiig of 
\gricultuial Products is bv Li 1 i el James 
f Dixon (Great lintaiii) He desenbej 
he effect of the condition of the agricultural 
iidustries on other industries traces the 
uauses of loss of balance in tlie suj [ Iv and 
Icinai <1 of agricultural products ai d argues 
fit f Si <!(({■ of tiviTfnjiW’a' pruo'cftrfrorr rrrorvi'er 
1 » restore a paving price level m agriculture 
ContrcJled production the autlior stales 
<loes not intan reduced consumj tioii It 
means a restoration of purcliasing power 
that has been 1 >st and tliertby an increase 
n aggregate consumption He also points 
jut tlyat taking stocks off the market with 
ut controlling production is \iorse than u«e 
less Every buyer knows the stocks are 
there and thev have the same effect on prices 
as if they were free 

DlSTRIELTtON QlESTiOVs 
The above discussion was fcllowed bv one 
oil the organisation of distribution (con 
sumption goods), when Mr Wilhs H 
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Booth Vice President of the GuarinU 
Trust Co o£Ne\v\ork will take the cliair 
Among the speakers w ill be Mr Cdward A 
Filene (Boston U S A J and Mr Emile 


BernlKun Vice Chairman of tlie ICCs 
Distribution Commis«ion and ManagiE’ 
Diiector of one of the leading departnra 
stores in Brussels 


Economics in the West. 

International Short-term Funds 


London June 30 19i5— Before the War 
the purchase and sale of foreign currencies 
in London and other world markets con 
stituted a highly professionalized activity 
m which a relatnely few ej-jicrt operators 
were engaged Since the war participation 
m actiMtiea of this kind has broadeiictl 
greatly partlj as a secondarj result oi 
prolonged finincial and monetary distiir 
hancts anl parti) because the \oIumc of 
short tenu liabilities in \anous fiiniicial 
markets has increased The t\erage degree 
of skill and independent judgment exercised 
m foreign exchange transactions has cor 
re«pondingly declined In consequence the 
machinery of international moneiar) ex 
changi has been subjected to unprccede ited 
strains the position of world centres hk- 
I ondon has become subject from time to 
time to gra%e weakness due to hea\y excesses 
of external liabilities o\er external assets 
and the maintenance of orderlv finanaal 
coiiditons both internal and international 
has become far more difficult Yet as we 
hope to show by simple acceptance ol 
statistical data the dangers of this position 
may be easily exaggerated particnlarlj now 
tliat machmerj his been invented for coping 
with Its potentialities of disturbance 

It IS clear nevertheless that by reason 
of this changed situation a vastly increased 
importance is attached to what are known 
as the movements of short term funds be 
tween various money markets Tlie word 
IS inappropriate m this resj^ct that the 
fnnds themselves do not move at all only 
their ownership changes or put in another 
vvav the movements consist of exchanges 
of one country s currency against another 
A flight to tlie pound is Simplv a strong 
tendency among holders of other currencies 
to acquire sterln g m London and a flight 
from the Swiss franc is a movement among 
people whether in Switzerland or elstwhere 
who own or expect to own Swiss francs to 
sell them m exchange for some other cur 


rency Subject to this understandinj it u 
perliaps iienmssihle for the sal e of convcni 
eiice to speak of movements of short ten i 
funds between various markets 
Statisticai. Data 

In recent years the fluctuations m the 
amounts of particular currencies held bj 
foreign owners have become so strong aa 
element m the excliange markets tint 
central banks liave found it essential to have 
at their disposal statishcal infonnation never 
before considered necessary Thus folio v 
mg the report of the jlacmillan Conun ttee 
III 1911, the Bank of England has be« 
provided regularly and at short intervals 
with details of the amounts and fomis > 
the short term liabilities ot London hou-e» 
to foreign creditors and their short term 
claims against foreign debtors This mate 
rial is not made generally avaflable ereo 
after a reasonable lapse of tune and crap* 
of data and general impressions and oeduc 
tions are all that can be gleaned as to th« 
changing short term money position ot 
1 ondon o ? u the rest of the world y * 
the general subject treated mtemational ' 
iiowever the bank of central banks thf 
Bank for International Settlements lias in 
Its annual reports provided valuable niatenai 
based presumably on confidential figures 
supplied by its members and from this esn 
be drawn at yearly intervals vDine mfonm 
lion a to the size and distribution of exier 
nally owned funds in a number of countries- 

To gam an impression of tlie important 
of the funds we have only to consider tiK 
Bank s estimates of the aggregate of extemU 
slioTt term liabilities ot European countn^ 
and the Lnited States — a coiubinat on vvh cji 
can be regarded as yielding a world tota 
The figures are gross that is to s.i), 
adiustment is made for the short enn asse s 
held by a constituent market agaiist it> 
short term liabilities indeed it is obvjum 
that if such adjusUnents were carried o 
their logical conclusion the resultant nc 
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total \%ould be ml since the external liabi 
hties of one market are at the same time th“ 
external assets of others For the end of 
1930 then the total is placed at 70 thousand 
niilltons of Swiss francs for tlie end of the 
succeeding three >ears the figures are 43 
39 and 32 thousand millions while the 
estimate just published for the end of 
1934 IS 29 30 thousand millions To gam 
a conception of magnitude the latest figure 
IS roughl> equnalent to the aggregate depo 
sits of the London Clearing Banks while 
the total for 1930 exceeded the comhmed 
monttar) gold stocks of the entire world 
GnOGHAPJIICAl, DiSTaiBUTION 
The figure is not divided as between the 
\arious markets but troin associated m 
fonnation some suggestions as to its gcogra 
phical distribution can be obtained The 
^Iaclmllan Committee had estimated 
London s short tenn external liabilities at 
the end of 1930 at say £450 millions — 
incidentallv three times as imtch as the 
stock of gold at the Banl of England and 
mure than tw ice as much as London s short 
term assets the Bank of International Set 
llcments j laced the gross liabil ties i 
London at the end of 1933 at about tl «. 
same level and in its latest reiiort states 
that no noteworthy decline occurred dunn„ 
1934 The correspondence of these \ear 
end figures however cloaks wide flucuia 
tl ns in the intervening t>enocis both m th 
agfefcgate of liabilities and in the nationality 
of tlie creditors In the carl) part of Ja t 
N tar for example American citizens sol I 
large quantities of sterling assets on tlu 
fiMiig of a new gold >alue for the dollar 
and Ihtst heavy otTcnngs of sterling lu I 
tilt ttTcct of substamiallv lowcnng its value 
111 ttnus of gold currencies ^Io^eover tlit 
sterling Iialaucts of tountrics in fh g 1 1 
blot were reduced dunng the year to th 
bare niiiuimiiii consistent with current Inisi 
ness relations \gainst these reduction 
must be set a substantial increase in tb 
animint of «terling owned by countries 
williin the sterling area — an increas 
1 laced at XlaO imllions over the two years 
to llic end of 1934 It is evident bv the 
way that the position of London is far 
•stronger when its external creditors are m 
countries whose currencies arc basctl on tlie 
pound than when they are nationals of 
countries outside that category If now 
a figure of £400-450 millions be accepted 
for tlie end of 1934 more than one fifth of 
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the worlds total — say 6 500 millions of 
Swiss francs— can be traced to London 
For New York the year end fluctuations 
ave been far more pronounced At the 
nd of 1930 foreigners were estimated *o 
1 old over 2 700 millions of dollars — largely 
the result of their participation m the pre 
ceding stock exchange boom — but by the 
tnd of 1933 the total had been reduced to 
$500 millions Ko figure is available for 
the end of 1934 it is know ii that Americans 
converted into dollars large quantities of 
their external short term assets but no 
estimate has yet been published of the extent 
to winch on balance foreigners sold or 
I ought dollars At a guess we mav sup 
pose tliat New York accounted for peril ips 
Sw frl 500 millions of the world total at 
the end of 1934 

Thirdly Germany is a heavy debtor on 
hat can be nominally described as shirt 
term external debt — nominally because the 
luik of It IS subject to restrictive arrange 
nenls providing for gradual 1 quidation but 
estraming the freedom of the creditor tn 
1 spose of his German funds At the cnl 
f 1930 Germany s short term indebted icss 
vas placed at Rml 16000 millions the 
atest available estimate for February 1934 
uts the total at 6 700 millions or say Sw fr 
500 millions Thus more than one half 
f the world s total is accounted for b\ three 
vuntnes and a distinction is at once appa 
nt between countries wh c!i hi e Germany 
id others m central Europe contracted 
i leir liabilities by actual borrow ing and 
hose which hkc Treat Biitam and Switzer 

I nd — until recently a depository of large 
uitounts of ufugee money — were debtors 
III rcsiiert of fut ds placed with them on the 
iiitiatue of the owners A related distinc 
tioii appears between those lialuhtics which 
ire subject to a call for hqiiidatioii at any 
nonient and those which are frozen and 
therefore no longer in a true sense to be 
placed in the short tenii category The 
Bank for IiileniationaJ Settlements has com 
jutcJ that of the Sw fr 32 000 millions 

utstandiiig at the end of 1933 no less than 

II 500 milliois was blocked by exchange 
restrictions standstill agreements and other 
meisures 

■Tnfi SuRiNKVcE or the Total 
Tlie decline since 1930 m the aggregate 
of external hablities is not difficult 'o 
explain Part of it is purely arithmetical 
due to its expression in terms of Swiss 
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francs Both tlie dollar and the pound ster- 
ling ha\e since 1930 depreciated about 
40 per cent in terms of gold or Swiss franca 
hence one hundred millions of dollars or 
pounds m 1930, contributing 500 or 2 500 
millions ot Swiss francs to the total for that 
date gnes only 300 or 1,500 millions to the 
total for 1934 If the world totals in Swiss 
francs be re\ahied in sterling, at rates appro- 
priate to the \arious dates, the comparison 
rims as follows — 




1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 
1031 


Millions, of Millions of 
Sniss francs £ sl«rliiig 
70 000 2 sno 

43 000 SCOO 

30 000 2 300 

32 000 I OOO 

29-30,000 l^loO 


Exprcs«ed in sterling, then, the decline m 
the aggregate since 1930 is far less pro- 
nounced, and this measure is m a <ense 
the more realistic, parti) because sterling 
rather than gold is now the principal basis 
cf the world « international trade and finance, 
and parti) becau«e the commodity value of 
sterling has remained approximatelv stable 
over the period, while that of gold has 
greatl) increased The reasons for the 
shrinkage become clear when the nature of 
various component parts of the total is 
examined First, a substantial proportion 
arises in the ordmar) course of inteniation 
al trade W hen Argentine exporters selP 
maize in the Liverpool grain market they 
recen c sterling in pavanent for it. and some 
tune elapses before the sterling returns to 
British ownership in consideration of goods 
sold to Argentina The same holds true 
of sales of Australia’s wool. South Africa’s 
gold, India s tea and a host of other pro 
ducts Thus there is alwavs a large floating 
supplv of sterling, owned by overseas coun- 

the shrinkage of world trade the quantity of 
such funds has undoubtedl) decreased — 
probabl) more than proportionately — but it 
IS still said to represent by far the largest 
single part of the total, and it uicreased 
during 1934, mainly in the form of ‘ster- 
ling’ Secondlv, the service of the vast 
corpus of international debts necessitates the 
accumulation of funds in creditor countries 
for interest pay ments and capital redemption 
purposes Thus in London, again as an 
example, the Australian Government, several 
Indian railways and innumerable companies 
operating overseas between them possess at 


any moment large sterling resources lur 
ultimate distribution among bond and shit 
holders Here again, witli the widesprral 
suspension of debt service and reductiuns Ji 
interest rates, the volume of such foregn 
owned funds must have declined 

Thirdly, many central banks hold stocks 
of foreign currencies as part of their eqj p- 
ineiit for regulating monetary conditi 
adoption of exchange standards raiher 
tlian a direct gold basis, for a number d 
currencies after the war led to a growth of 
sucli lioldings, but m recent years there Ins 
been a strong tendency for central banks 
to convert the bulk, if not the whule, oi 
their foreign exchange reserves into gold 
On tlie other hand, some central banks 
considered m association with govemmciilal 
exclunge stabilization funds, have acquired 
foreign exchange holdings for the purpO'C 
and m the process of smoothing out vnoleut 
excliange rate fluctuations The certrsl 
banks of England, Belgium, and thej^nted 
States are important examples Pfbbablv 
however, the aggregate of this class ot 
funds 100 , considered as a whole, has declm 
ed since 1930, thougii an increase was re- 
corded last y ear, mainly m the form 
sterling held by central banks wilhm the 
"sterling group" Next, a large part of t e 
1930 total consisted of borrowings by various 
European countries, m the process of po4 
war reconstruction, to replenish thcif 
supplies of working capital Unhappih, 
much of tins part was m essence long tern 
borrowing, and has accordingly bea^c 
frozen Nevenlidess, the aggregate 
been heavily reduced since 1930 b\ repav 
ments out of export surpluses and past accu 
mulations of short tenn assets, and fron 
the proceeds of sales of long term foreign 
assets The process lias been aided, too, 
t.'j pivAvtl “M wMct w^'is;na of intere 
pavments Gemnny has already been men 
lioned as an example, but Russia may W 
added, since her short tenn debt of 5" 
fr 3750 millions at the end of 1931 
been -dmost entirely extinguished, large!) 
by exports of newly mined gold Aga^ 
substantial quantities of short term debt 
those of Austria and Argentina, for examp*® 
• — Ime been definitely consolidated m o 
long term obligations 

‘Finaxcial Funds" . 

All these four components of the tota 
liave then declined, and we are left wit 
no more tliaii a residuum The classes o 
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funds thus tar descnbed present at the 
moment no danger or difficidty So far as 
they possessed at one time the quality of 
fluiditN, expressing itself m sudden hea*j 
sales ot a particular currenc\, tliat quaht> 
has been removed It is, then, to the re 
maining categones of tunds, wludi together 
compose a far smaller aggregate than 
appears at hrst sight, that we must look for 
the source ot the new difficulties ot th“ 
post war era m foreign exchange We nia> 
descnbe tliC'C remaining funds as ‘ hnancial 
tor want ot a better name, and their total 
gold value is said to be actualU larger than 
in 1930, tliough some decline was recorded 
dunng 1934 They can be divided inv 
three main groups which vary in unijortancc 
from time to time First, there are funds 
held bs loreigners m a particular market 
because it is believed they will earn more 
than thvir counterpart at home or elvevvherv 
In. 1929, for e' ample, a verv Urge share 
ot the foreign-owned dollars in New \ork 
consisted of funds placed there m the expec 
talion of earning more m interest than could 
1)C earned in London of other centres At 
tint time the rate of interest on ‘call monev 
m Xevv \ork ranged around nine per cent 
whereas short monev rates in London w< e 
only about four per cent In this «ensc 
much ot the toreign -owned money lent f> 
central Europe was ot the same kind, but 
the tunds ot which we are novv speaking 
are those placed, tor unfixed periods. entireU 
on the initiitue of the creditor Such 
funds which niav be called interest monev 
have by tills time sunk to a low level, since 
nowadavs relative interest rates are a minor 
consideration m miemational exchange 
transactions Thev hav e been replaced 
lar^riv bv a vecemd ^rouji, which wf may 
call speculative fund., actjuired in the 
hope of a prohtable dual Inin^acuon in th- 
exchange market \\ hen, tor example, the 
dcvvluation oi the Belgian currency was 
regarded as imminent, many ixxiple sold 
bcigas m exclianse for, sav, sterling and 
gamed a profit when' thev bought thar 
bclgas liack alter the devaluation Again, 
carlv in 1^34 manv people lelt— ertoneouslv 
as events devclo^K^ — tliat bv reason of 
dcmC'tic fwhdcal ddbcuhies the Frnidi 
franc would be torced to abandon its pantv 
with gold Xccordingh thev old trancs, 
expecting to buv them back at a cbeaj^r 
rate So strong w-as the niov ement tliat the 
Bank ot 1 nnee vvas forced to ^I! verv 


Urge quantities ot gold to maintain the 
lanty ot the tranc but suddenly with a 
uange m the political situation tlie tide 
imed, francs were in trong demand once 
again, and gold rapidiv flowed back to 
"ranee Similar transactions take plac e 
nder less dramatic circumstan,.e' when, t(>r 
xample it is thought that sterling is Iikeu 
er a sfiort period either to gain or lo e 
alue appreciably m terms of gold curren 
es The objective of all “-uch ■speculative 
ovements is a gam in capital as distinct 
i om interest 

FmaUy, there s a tfurd and fllinost entirely 
ew, but novv large volume ot hnancial 
tunds •seeking secuntv against teared dtpre 
ation of their owners own currenev units 
— depreciation which iv usualU conceived 
m terms ot gold At the pre ent moment 
r example manv loreigners hold sterling 
mds for no c ihc-r reason than that th< \ 
nertatn fears concerning the tuture value 
their OW'D currenues Trie logical end 
this search tor -atefy i> to l>e 'cen in 
e hi^e quantitu'^ ot jold held on private 
count m London and elsewhere The 
ank for International Settlcmints estinutes 
at the quaniitv of grfd hoarded outs de 
dia, China and Fgvpt vvas it the end at 
'34 the equivalent ot about Sw ir 7000 
Uions, and that nearlv one halt ot tins 
I u — siv £200 milln ns at present pnc®a — 
as h'-Id in London alone whoUv for toreign 
vners But the acquisition ot gold is not 
vavs cxinvenient or considered desirable 
d many people have sought vecuritv m 
fTerent currencies frou time to tune In 
33, for example Amencans bought large 
laiitities ot sterling, “iellmg them nnlv when 
arly in 1934 die dollar n • k upon itself once 
,ain a tnnre ox Jess hxed value jn Jpnu> tu 
Id For some V ears again until recentU 
■swiiaerland vvas a tavourite refuge for these 
ngrant funds and France has acted from 
i me to tinie in a similar capacitv 

The qualitv common to tunds ci all these 
I'ee ivpes particularfv the last is extreme 
litilitv and susceptibility to mass tliove- 
ent The claves ot toreign owned funds 
ireviuusly described — those as ociated with 
rlie conduct ot current trade and finance — 
eldom move very ta't or in unwieldy 
volume, but those just categorued do The 
I Ita iluit salety or protit demands a quick 
acquisition or disposal ot a particular cur 
rvney ■spreads rapidly, the more as its 
effects become evndcnt in a lowenng of th^ 
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exchange \aluation of the currencj The 
idea spreads, and its practical expression 
grows in force, until on occasion the mo\c 
inent becomes so strong as to be bejond 
control This lias been a major inunediate 
cause of the depreciation, whether tempo 
rarj or lasting of a number of currencies 
m the monetary expenence of the past few 
>ears 

The Distorbixg Element 

It is impossible to break up e\en approxi 
inatelj, the total of short term liabilities iii 
London or m all markets combined into its 
coiiiporient parts Putting together how 
c\er the statements already quoted as to the 
\olume of trade funds and the amount of 
frozen mone}, it is jinssihle to gaiif a 
rough conception of the size of financial 
funds — the) can liardl) now be more tlian 
Sw fr 10000 millions, though this itself is a 
disturbingly lai^e total In London it is 
eMduit that of the supposed £400-450 
milhons of diort term liabilities at the end 
of last jear a lai^e part consisted of funds 
held m course of trade or debt seixice, and 
tliat this part is relatively stable Moreover, 
that part consisting of otlier countries’ 
monetarv resources must exceed £150 
millions and is onl) somewliat less stable. 
The vinleiitlv fluctuating part consisting 
of what we have called financial funds’, 
can scarce^v be more tluii one fifth of the 
total Yet when we reflect that our total 
gross income from abroad in respect of 
exports visible and invisible probably falls 
short of £70 milhons a month, it is eas) to 
see what violent disturbances might take 
place in the external value of sterling by 
reason of sudden movements either to bii> 
or «cll sterling on the part of foreign opera 
tors if It were not for measures of protec 
tion evolved since 1931 Even with such 
measures sterling lost almost three per cent 
nr gtali' f.nVwr nr oiw weeil »smy- nbi- year; 
mainl) or wholl) as a consequence of foreign 
disposals of sterling and since then has 
gamed more than five per cent largely 
because the gold value of sterling was regard 
cd as more assured for the moment tlian 
the gold value of the present gold bloc 
currencies Evidently, in the words of 
the Bank for International Settlements, 
movements on capital account continue to 
overshadow the transactions on account of 
merchandise trade, interest payments and 
similar items 

It IS the alannmg scale of such operations 


— both speculative and secunty seehng— 
wlucb has led to the equipment of vanuus 
monetary authorities with resources nut 
previously possessed for operating on de 
exdianges Thus m 1932 the British Gov 
enimciU established the Exchange Equally 
tion Account — one of the most prudent and 
far seeing measures of Mr Cliambcrlains 
administration — in order that the Bank of 
England, by buying and selling foreign cur 
rencies at appropriate times might offset 
far as seemed desirable the wider 'hurt 
tenii fluctuations in the exchange lalue of 
«teriiiig, due to non trading moiements of 
funds U e say as far as seemed desirable 
because for tactical reasons it mav some 
tunes lie considered preferable to let the 
excliange take its course It would be 
wrong to suppose that because the exchange 
value of sterling falls heavily when foreign 
own^ funds are being removed therefore 
the exchange account lias necessaru) 
exiiausted its powers on the contran the 
authorities mav have decided that it u 
desirable for speculators to accept a salutary 
loss There can be no doubt m ait) 
that but for the operations — and indeed the 
mere existence wnlh its premonitory inifwi 
cations— of the fund the fluctuations in the 
exchange value of sterling would have been 
far wider and more violent than they M'* 
l>een It is significant too that otler 
countries notably the United States ai’“ 
Belgium, even though their ctirrcnaes are 
linked wiUi gold have more lately found t 
desirable to equip themselves with similar 
funds 

The necessity of equipment of this so 
m conditions of unfixed exchange relation 
ships IS sufficiently obv lous But m the nevf 
post war conditions it senns almost as 
obvious that some such mstninient w 
remain a necessary part of central ban 
oigainvainjir eveir a*aviu’ Axlisr jvh 

again become fixed m terms of gold 

tliat liappens the volume of volatile sno 
term funds may decline with the final re- 
patriation of refugee money, but may 
increase again by virtue of movements m 
search of the maximum eaming power 1 ^ 
difficulties encountered for example, durin» 
the New York stock exchange boom 
maintaining the external value of sterl Oo 
without penalizing home industry 
restrictive monetary measures are sufficieii 
1> vvell remembered to demonstrate that t 
old niaclnnery of gold movements and “anh 
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rule (hanges uas jnadecpate and too harsh 
in Its operation to cope -with the new 
deieJopnieni it may %er> wth he there 
fore that tlie e\change fund m the control 
of the central bank has introduced a new 
element into our monetary equipment winch 
will become an important instrument for 


insulating our domestic monetary conditions 
trom tlie largely irr« let ant movements m 
an e>.paiided volume of floating interna 
tionally owned funds So it is that through 
difficulties intensifying to crisis we nach 
he solution of deep seated problems of 
economic life 


Canadian Trade and Finance. 

For^gn Track 


Monti eal \la\ Z9 —In each month 
but one since ^Iay 1933 Canadian exports 
have exceeded the exports ot the corres 
ponding month of the preceding >ear This 
cunuiialive increase has reached lai^ pro 
portions For the calendar year of 1934 
as compared '\ ith 1933 Canada made greater 
gams m exports than any country except 
British Malaya and the gam in Canadian 
imports was surpassed only by British South 
Africa 


Fiscal y e»r ( 
ending. Merch 31 

Canadian 

1 Txpotts ^ 

Iropona 


S473 709 <lo5 1 

$400 383 744 


5 9 343)40 ' 

1 43n«8Cfc> 

1630 

eg 474 994 1 

1 ^22 431 153 


This improvement in the volume and 
value of foreign trade is by no means a 
worldwide phenomenon in fact the value 
of Canadian exports to countries other thin 
ihoje wiilmi the Empire and to the Umted 
States declined between the fiscal years 1933 
and 1935 by fifteen million dollars In this 
interval sales to the British Empire mcreas 
ed by $1 19 millions and those ol the United 
States by 5S1 milliotis a combined iijcrea«»; 
of $200 millions This recovery m foreign 
trade has been a major influence in the 
steady improvement under way m Canada 
\\ hile recent statistics from the League 
of Nations do not indicate that the down 
w ird trend m world trade outside the Bntisli 
I nipire Ins been completely arrested, yet 
there are indications of incipient recovery 
in South America and \sia markets of 
jKcuhar interest to Canada To Japan for 
in'.tancc Canadian cxjiorts m th** fiscal year 
1935 were $16936000 as compared with 
$13bO3 000 and $3 312 000 in 1934 and 
1933 To every country m South America 
except Peru, Canada exported more goods 


m the fiscal vear 1935 than m 1934 M hile 
the total improvement in tht value of e\ 
ports to Latin America cannot be considered 
I great importance yet the fact that there 
were gams m the exports to most of the 
ountries of Latin \tnerica is significant 
The record ot exports to the Empire and 
to tlve United States m 1934 an 1 1935 h \s 
ilreadj been mentioned The following 
table contains a ii t of other countries to 
vhich the exports of the fiscal year exceeded 
hose of 1934 


Cawpiav Exports 
{Ftsral I ar ei dnij Maieh 3Itt) 


'l 1034 

1j3j 

Vrgcniina 

R2 703 SOI 

43 907 974 


1 7j8 S69 

2-48 4-8 

hile 

270 333 

5->7 303 


4'‘1 184 

97 3 0 


991 010 

1 203 8a4 

I>ofti(aC4ii KcpuMic 

178 017 

3‘o 


eosoo 

240481 

Ha i« 

151 528 

1,0 033 


1 650 "06 

I 883 330 

1 anama 

233 430 

259 ~17 

Uiugady 

140 973 

180 443 

\ encAicIa 

401 300 

484 510 

lap«n 

13 802 7G0 

16 93o 859 

Iraq 

30,5,8 

1S9 231 

DuveW f axV Indies 

4)2 180 

5r4 273 

I utch West Indies 

70 487 

124 743 

Xonray 

3 912 40S 

4 7S3 736 

Italy 

3 543 313 

3 030 630 

•-pain 

1 822 026 

2 020 984 


1 441 030 

1 037 503 

Fiolaod 

539 

345 307 

^ti(2«rlan<] 

27o 539 

C22 264 

Fortogal 

so 6)6 

93 2o7 

Kttssia (USSR) 

10 722 

21 712 


14 209 

151 582 

1 onuggese Vtn a 

932 3)9 

1 3-2 743 


1 79 578 

297 984 

Fretish AfiKa 

01 223 

97114 


iRAllfi WITH AUsTRACIA S Xprica tTC 

Between 1933 and 1935 Canadian exports 
to Empire countries other than Great Britain 
increased by more tlian 100 per cent Next 
m importance to Canadian exports to Great 
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Britain and the United States stand exports 
to Australia In 1933 these exports had a 
Nalue of se\en million dollars, m the fiscal 
)ear 1935 their \alue amounted to eighteen 
million dollars During the same inteital 
exports to South Africa increased from 
four iiitllioxi dollars to twehe milticn dollars, 
and those to New Zealand from three and 
one half million dollars to more than seien 
million dollars. 

The success w Inch has crow ned eftorts to 
foster trade between these Empire countn&, 
IS remarkable m \ lew of the natural limita 
tions upon the volume of goods which can 


be advantageously exchanged Bi'th 
Australia and Canada, for instance, product 
lai^e quantities of w heat and flour , each is a 
large producer of cattle and Aveat Austral i 
IS one o£ the largest dair} mg countries, hut 
Canada produces sufficient butter for her 
own requirement' Both countries are 
making every effort to suppl> a '^eadilv 
increasing proportion of thfir own rei^uirt 
ments of manufactured goods, jet, notwith 
!>tandiiig these limitations, Austr^ia ranks 
third among the export markets of Canada 
While a somewhat similar argument might 
be put forward to prove tliat there was 


ExPoats rsoM Cavada to Eupiue Couxtries otufr them Great Beitaiv 


( TAai sands a} dollars') 


Fiscal )car ending March 31 


1 

1 Lxpoit* 1 

1 Import. 

^ 1933 

mi 1 

lOZo 

1333 

1934 

19Sa 

AustnJjA 1 

7 313 

1 

12139 

18 0S2 

i 8 903 

8 363 ^ 

6327 

I nii«h South \fnea | 

4 002 

7 237 

12128 

4 907 



Bnti'h VV est Ind cs and 1 nlish Guiana I 


7 841 

8 562 

12014 

lO jOO 





6 4u8 

848 


1 o4U 

New Zealand / 


4 480 


970 

2 6U 


India 

241.> 

3 743 

4 121 

1 t.os-i 



tnsh Free Stale , 

2247 

3$to , 

4 106 

1 36 




33 003 

45 138 

00 313 ' 

23 470 

1 28 727 

1 348j$ 

1 otat Empire other than Great RnUm 

377o3 I 

80 424 1 

67 301 

33 916 


i 


CvMmx ExPORrs 
of dollarti 
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little basis for trade w ith South Africa and 
New Zealand it is of more interest to 
examine the products which ha\e come to 
make up the bulk of Canadian exports to 
these countries ^ , j 

To all three countries Canada sends auto 
moWes and parts fish textiles ppes ttbes 
and httincs farm implements and wood and 
wood products The heaMest gams ha^e 
been made m automobiles paper and lum 
iKr The table however gives onl} the 
leading items amounting to $32 millions out 
of S37 millions of exports In addition 
Canada sends to Australia alummmm pro 
ducts asbestos brass clocks and watches 

coal glassware soda compounds and station 

er\ To South Atnca go candj felt cereal 
foods fruits pickles and most important 
rails Rubber footwear tires onions salt 
manufactured leather goods macaroni com 
btarch furs and clover seed are among the 
man> other items which make up the remain 
mg $5 millions , 

On the whole Canadian exports to these 
countries arc mvich more varied than her 
imp< Its From Australia South Atrica 
and New Zealand Canada imports fresh 
dried mid canned fruits sugar wool and 
hides These few items account for eleven 
of the twelve million dollar imports from 
these countries W ith the miximum of 
Eoodwill It 18 doubtful whither the variety of 
imuons can be much increased since Caiud i 
herselt produces most of the other products 
of these countries This situation was re 
co-nised at the Empire Trade Conferences 
and m face of this natural Imiita ion upon 
Canadian imports these countries each made 
liberal concessions to encourage purcliasmg 
frcni Canada 

World Wheat Situation 
World shipments of wheat from August 
I 1934 to Mav 13 last amounted to 413 
million budicls slightlv less than the total 
of 414 million for the^orresponding period 
ol the previous crop )ear In the airrent 
total, shipments from North Aniena 
(hrgclv Canadian) have fallen off to 1-7 
million bushels as compared w ilh 178 milhon 
in 1^33 34 bhipments from Russia w«e 
million bushels mailer and Russia has 
IK.UI but a iKgbgible factor m the wheat 
exixirt situation this >ear These rtduc 
tions were off ct bv increased shipments 
from the Southern Hcnn«phert. Since the 
\>egmnmg of the season the Argentine has 
sbippetl 149 milhon bushels as compared 
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with 101 million last vear Australian ex 
ports have amounted to 91 million bushels 
against 70 million in 1933-34 

Total world requirements for the crop 
vear were placed at o44 milhou bushels 
With shipments to date amounting to 413 
million bushels a balance ot 131 million 
remains or an average of about 12 milhon 
[ervieek ^ 

Great Britain m 1933-34 imported 240 
million bushels of wheat either as gram 
r flour or 46 per cent of the total quantitv 
hipped to ^1 destinations British require 
nients tor the current year are placed at 224 
million bushels — 11 per cent of the total 
tor all countries Imports to Msj 4 amount 
cl to 159 million bushels leaving 6a milhon 
s ill to be shipped Actual shipments from 
\Ia) 4 last >ear to the close of the season 
totalled 60 million bushels 
Supplies m the Southern Hemisphere are 
Iread) much smaller than the> were on 
ugust 1, 1934 and indications point to 
' e reduction of the stocks earned over in 
vrgenima and Australia to normal levels 
he Argentine commenced the crop jear 
Ith total supplies of 358 million bushels 
eluding a carrj over of 120 million bushels 
he deduction of domestic requirements and 
ipments to Alaj 10 of 149 million bushels 
\e reiluced tie amount on lun I to 114 
lliou bushUs as compared with 167 
dhon at this time last >ear Australia 
Ith 1 carrv over of 70 milhon bushels had 
tal supplies of 20o million bushels these 
ve been reduced to 64 million bushels 
^amst 1 1 1 million at the corresponding date 
1934 

Ocean shipments from Canada to Mav 

0 amounted to 96 million bushels — sub 
stantiall} less tlian the total of 121 million 
bushels siupped last season When ship 

I vents ot Durum and feed wheats to the 
k mted States are added the total disposed 
ot amounts to 134 million -bushels The 
vorld demand for wheat has continued rela 
lively small and with continued pressure of 
Nouthenv supplies of cheaper gram the 
si ring expansion of Canadian shipments tliat 
ustully follow s upon the opening ot nav iga 

1 on on the St Law rencu Riv er, has not 
nvatenalized Broomliall has now reduced 
his estimate of the total probable shipments 
Irom Canada to 200 million bushels this 
tvnipares with actual shipments of 195 mil 
lion bushels in 1933-34 To reach this total, 
sfupnicnts dunng the remainder of the 
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'reason must be considerably acceleratcxl and 
must a\erage about 5% milhon bushels each 
week On tins basis the carry o^tr on 
[uh 31 will amount to nearl3 170 million 
bushels Such a cariy o\er would be sub 
stantiall} less than the total of 303 million 
bushels on hand at the beginning of the j ear, 
but the reduction achie\ed would be much 
less than the redifction in stocks in eitli r 
the Argentine or Australia 

The gradual adiance in wheat prices 
which commenced last February an 1 ex 
tended into April was halted b> reports of 
impro\ed weather conditions m the Lniied 
States and Canada No clearly defined re 
action followed the rise and the gams made 
ha\e been well maintained Decline in 
Winnipeg bate been relatnel) small and 
prices are substantiallj abo\e the lagged 
minimum set some months ago In Lner 
pool quotations for all classes of wheat 
hate also shown little cliange dunnc' the 
past month ** 

Seeding operations in Western Canada 
are more backward than m an> jear since 
1920 onlj 31 per cent being completed as 
at tlay 8 against 72 per cent last jear 
Aloisture conditions howeter are better 
than for «everal >ears the repeated showers 
of the past two months giting eteiy mdica 
non that the long drought lus l>een broken 
Eten the drj belt in Saskatchewan had 
heav> ram The acreage sown to sprm» 
wheat IS estimated at 22 800 000 acres, a 
reduction of 3 846 000 acres during the past 
three \ears Prospects are consdered 
generallv satisfactory in spite ot the un 
certaintj resulting from the lateness of 
seeding 

Despite the pre\alence of continued dry 
conditions o^er large portions «f the wheat 
area of the United States crop prospects 
m that country as a whole are much better 
than the} were at this time last jear They 
are still much below the longtime a\erage 
chiefl) as a ie«ult of the effects of last years 
widespread drought Abandonment of 
acreage sown to winter wheat has been 
heavy— 31 per cent of the total as against 
21 per cent last year and an average aban 
donment of 12 6 per cent during the ten 
years 1923-32 The acreage remaining for 
liarvest is placed at 30 497 000 as comimed 
with 32 945 000 in 1934 and an average of 
39 4o4 000 acres The outlook for the crop 
on the remaining acreage is much improved 


over last year and as at May 1 the 
yield per acre was officialK p'aced at lU 
bushels against 12 3 bushels m 1934 0- 
this basis the outturn of the winter nbta. 
crop is estimated at 431 637 000 h uOi... 
This compares w ith 40o 034 000 buJ-eL la 
1934 and a ten year average of 618 WOO 
bushels Tht outlook in the 'pnrg uhci. 
area is also much improved and a repccD . 
of last years small crop of 91410i'3 
budiels IS not to be expected Seedr’ n 
spnng wheat is well advanced butnoolaci». 
statement of the acreage sown liaj as 
been issued Together with winter wheal, 
average acreage and growing conditions for 
sp I ig wlieat should provide the tull amo^-J 
required for domestic purposes— ab-C! 
6a0000000 budiels The carry-over l 
expected to amount to approxn 
I60COOOOO bi shels so that the kcud 
States will apparently liave sufficient wheat 
for her owai needs during the comirj enp 
year Should the vield of Spnng wh«4 
exceed present indications a surplus n gb 
be available for export The lack of 'uO 
cieiit quantities of Durum wheat and tfct 
general shortage of feed for livestock tieces 
sitated substantial imports Canada shppM 
to the United States 7a00000 budieL of 
Durum and 8 "00 000 bushels of feed w 1 oj 
m addition to 2 7^ 000 bushels of oats ana 
6800000 bushels of. barley Lnder pres^ 
conditiono it can liardly be expectw tl"* 
this outlet for Canadian gram will ranaia 
ojien during the coming season 
The total area sown to winter wheat a 
the twenty five countries for wlucli reporb 
are available is 172 983 000 acres compare 
With I7a883 0(X) acres for the 1934 liarve-t 
In Europe excluding Russia, the cstima eJ 
acreage is about two per cent greater iliaa 
lastyear The winter wheat area in Ru 
which IS nut included m the above tota.5, 
IS placed at 31 800000 acres agan-l 
29 900 (XX) acres last vear The crop anc 
through the winter well in most countres- 
Reports from Europe are generally favour 
able but unseasoiiablv cool weather has ^ 
tarded normal dev elopment botli m 
Daiiubian Basin and in Western Europe 
Drouglit has caused considerable daniap 
to the Spanish crops and has reduced th^ 
outlook in Italy, wliere present pro pect* 
indicate onlv average yields Should thes* 
adverse conditions continue some increase 
in the European demand for wheat may 
develop during the coming season 
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SCjGAR 

The Cuban sugar industry is m a more 
fdvourabW position than at any time Junng 
the past fi%e years The world market has 
been strong and prices hive risen slowly but 
steadily in the United States prices of 
Cuban sugar ha\e advanced from ai>proxi 
niateJy ^5 cents per cwt in June 193-» 
to ‘^2 50 per cwt This gam is of particular 
mipurtance to Cuba because the present 
system of quotas enables Cuba to market 
two thirds of Its crop in the United States 
This improvement may be attributed to a 
numlier of causes including the reduction 
m the United States dutv ou Cuban ugar 
tile restriction nf supplies under the Jones 
Costigaii \ct which pei nuts Cuba to realize 
the full benefits of the duty concessions anil 
the gam m sugar consumption m the United 
States mce the iipginning of the year 

Two reductions in the United States 
tantT on Cuban sugar became efftctne 
during 1934 \t the beginning of May a 
piesidtiuial prochmation reduced the dutv 
jiy 62yi cents per civt ^nd the full duty 
rate on 96® raw sugar became ?l 875 per 
cwt and tliat on Cuban sugar $1 50 per 
cwt Compared with the previous rales of 
?2 50 and $2 00 respectively On August 
24 a new Reciprocity Treaty was signed 
v\hcrc.b\ the dutv on Cuban sugar was 
reducul to 90 cents per cwt This special 
duty however, will be m effect enlv during 
the operation of the Jones Costigan Act 
which if not renowod will expire on Decern 
her 31 1937 There was a steady increase 
in the price of Cuban sugar to the end of 
\pnl Although there has been a slight 
reaction m Mav prices are still substantially 
above those of last year and are higher than 
for seven \cars past 

The restriction of supplies entering tb" 
United Slates from all sources under the 
bugai Control Act has assisted the Cuban 
industry by [roviduig a definite market for 
a '-tipiilated quantity of sugar Each area 
sujipiying sugar to the United States lias 
bctii given ail annual quota based on the 
e'-tiinated consumjition of the United States 
and on the average production of the specific 
area in recent y ears I he Cuban quota for 
1934 was 1,698 214 long tons and vhip 
ments were completed by December 18 
Local and uisiihr sugars were marketed 
early m the ccason and m the later months 
onlv Cuban sugary were available As a 
result of the fixed price established by the 


Cuban Government a part of this sugar 
could not be sold until 1935 but was shipped 
tn the United States and admitted under 
the 1934 quota 

According to Wilhtt and Gray sugar 
consumption in the United States during 

1934 declined 2 5 per cent compared v\ ith 
the previous year and 12 per cent compared 
with 1929 This decline was accompanied, 
however by an unusually large use of in 
visible supplies and it is believed that m 
visible stocks at the beginning of this year 
were very small 

In January the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Admuustration estalihshecl quotas for 

1935 based on an estimated consumption 
f 5677000 long ton> of winch the Cuban 
illotmtnt was approximatcK 1 658 000 long 
t ms But consumption has exceeded all 
expectations Meltings of raw sugar by 
I mtcU States rtfiners in the first four 

lontlvs of 1935 were J 316 946 loig tons 
mpared with 1054 200 long tons in the 
line niontlis ot 1934 This notable gam 
1 attributed to the replenishment of the 
ivisible stocks as well as to a gam in actual 
ncumj non Shipments of raw sugar 
roll! (he msufar pos essioiis and Cuba have 
I cen rapid According to the AAA 42 0 
1 r cent ot these quotas were filled by the 
id of April Puerto Rico and the Philip 
1 lies have shipped 54 3 and 49 4 per cent 
I «pecU\eIv but Cuba has shipped only 39 
1 cr cent If sugar consumption is maintain 
c I during the summer it is possible that the 
juotas fixed may not be sufficient for 
r«iuircments and anticipation of this con- 
htiou lias checked any tendency toward sell- 
ng pressure In the event T>f a demand 
really in excess of the quota however the 
A A A IS likely to prevent excessive prices 
J V authorizing an increase in the quota of 
ugars entering the United States 
The total output of sugar m Cuba for the 
present season was restricted Co 2315,000 
long tons by presidential decree but un 
usually heavy yields have caused production 
to exceed estimates and the output is now 
expected to reach 2 500 000 long tons 
I xpotts ot sugar to destinations other than 
the United States are estimated at approxi- 
mately 930 OOO tons of which 220 000 tons 
will be taken from the stocks segregated 
under the Cliadbourne Plan This plan of 
international co operation w as organized 
111 1930 by the principal canc and beet sugar 
txponiiig countries The heav^ stocks theq 
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available in those countnes %\ere segregated 
and the agreement provided for them release 
m five annual instalments The plan will 
normally expire on August 31, 1935, and 
bj that date all segregated stocks in Cuba 
will have been sold, and it is aiitiapated 
that available supplies in Cuba at the end 
of the present jear vvill be normal Nego 
tiations are now in progress tor a renewal 
of the international agreement for a lurther 
period 

Although world prices for sugar have not 
advanced proportionatelj to gams of Cuban 
sugars m the United States, jet an average 
of Cuban sales to the Unit^ States and to 
world maikets would come to about $195 
per cwt The general improvement in the 
outlook m the sugar mirkel lias had a 
favourable influence upon all phases of the 
economic life of Cuba Bank clearings, 
railwaj receipts, volume of imports and 
w hoh sale and retail trade have all re«|)on<lcd 


to the stimulus There are other parts oi 
the world where sugar is an iniixirtam pro- 
duct, but m none is its influence so conip'ete 
1) doiuutant Ev er since the e^tabl shmoil 
of a republic Cuba has made special tanJ 
concessions on imports from the Lnted 
States With the low prices which have 
prevailed-her purchasing power was nate 
nail) reduced, but with the restoratiun of 
an cpportunit) to sdl her main product st 
a price bringing a reasonable profit her 
purcliases from the United States hait 
alre<ul) shown substantial improvement- 
The United States has given Cuba the oppor 
tuility of maintaining its production of a 
commoditj to which Cuba's climate ard 
natural resources are pecuharlj adapted 
This IS an outstanding example ot the brewd 
statesiuanship which will be essential ii 
world affair^ it mtcniational trade is to be 
TtluhiUtated 


Current Comment. 

By “Scrutator”. 


Tin story of Italian relations with Ahjs 
smia IS like that of anv other European 
nation with the East There is hardlv any 
use m blaming Italj for what has Iveen 
normal to European nations, and even 
Amend for some decades wow The doc 
trine of spheres of influence has done its 
worst and the impasse created in Abjssmit 
IS only one of the latest instances ot that 
dangerous doctnue \\ hatev er the otilcome 
of the attempt of the League of Nation^ to 
settle the matter without recourse to arms. 
It IS to be hffped that Mussolini who has 
shown himself not whollj unwise m other 
directions will jet nsist the temptation for 
war and amicabi'y settle pending qut'^ticms 
To play Casser is not evervthing 
What cannot be settled bj reason is after 
all iiof going to be settled by war For the 
truth of that observation, look to the eftects 
of the last Great W'ar m Europe and indeed 
all through the world and jou have a good 
picture of it to gaze for sometime to realise 
what It is going to be with any other war 
War IS insanity and war is waste War is 
against religion and war is opposeil to 
morals W ar is a t> rant , is death s feast is 
horrid, and is the statesmans game This 
pedantic-art is to be discarded and ostracised 
vf civilization is to survive Let us hope 
for the best 


The Lords have debated the India BiJ 
and their final amendments have bees 
pas ed The Commons have con ented and 
His Majesty has apjjroved The majonti 
machine has betn worked and tlie Bill is aa 
Act of Parhament That is not bad from ons 
point of view The prolonged disca>$ojis 
iiave ended and a chance given to 
Act — just to see if it can be worked Tn* 
unworkable parts of it — if there be an'-* 
will soon be made visible The Congreu 
if it Will do nothing e\ e, will see to 
tins a’ipect of the matter Office or no 
office. It is bound to show that a Const-tu 
turn that depends on safeguards at ewrrf 
step, reservations at every jwmr, sci^ 
side control m almost all directions 
independence of action is to be pnieo, 
is neither a practical nor a reasonabh pru;^ 
sition But the possibilities are tliat tlie 
attitude of the Congress will be one to alL'i 
time to help Its onward march Oingr^ 
men are, after all, human and they realize 
when and how they can strike an 
blow for what thej conceive their bmi 

Tight 


Whatever the Congress may do in regar 
to working the Constitution or wrecking d 
as It 15 called, It is difficult to understand 
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altitude of certain of its critics who are 
exponents of States news Whateser niav 
be said against the States and their attitude 
in regard to internal refonnation, theie can 
be no question that they are political entities 
and that as such they have rights as jqjamst 
the suzerain power, reserved in most cases 
by Treatn s, Sanads or Engagements It is 
idle to suggest that the Congress can, with 
the loaded programme it possesses, either 
Ignore the constitutional a pects of the proh 
km or the practical bearings of the prestni 
position Statesmanship eonsi'ts in leaving 
things well alone especially where example 
is likely to prove infections States are not 
nnifonnlv conservative nor are they iim 
fomily impervious to public opinion Evin 
liberal minded Rub rs mu) riglulv resent 
interference and mvasioii of their constilu 
tional posiuoii Impatience m a matter of 
this kind IS hound to be followed with 
results which might prove more hannful 
than useful Messrs Amritlal Stth and Co 
nny seem to be righteously angry with the 
Congress m this cnmiectioii but that the 
Congress is eininentlv practical m the stand 
point it has taken, there can be no quistiou 
\ clear cut definition of tlie Congress atti 
tudi, as the worthy Seth wants, may seem 
good on jiapcr but its repercussions would 
prove too serious for words Hasten 


low IS not had as a policy m a matter ot 
this kind, though we would not say that 
hastening is at all bad Bui tabiaii tactics 
bound to pay for it is likely to prove help 
tul in educating even our masters 

To thos" who desire to understand the 
implications of a Federal Constitution, we 
have tune and again recommended a closer 
tudy of the American Constitution 
Messrs Appleton have just issued a volume 
1 It and it IS my duty to urge it on the 
attenticn of my readers in this Journal It 
IS a timely publication and it might to prove 
helpful to Indian students ot the new Indian 
Constitution A Constilufwnal History of 
I c bniicd States by Andrew C McLaugh 
hn, IS, we thmk the only brief yet com 
) rchensive and up to date book on its 
subject In a balanced consecutive 
narrative, it covers from 1750 to 
1933 It IS not a history of constitutional 
hvv in any narrow sense, but the storv of 
I he development of constitutional principles 
1 id interpretation in association w itli poll 
lical coiitroversv and actual conditions of 
cieiy Nor is the volume a drv, factual 
< mpiiation, but rather a vmd portrayal of 
a people engaged in the task of building a 
alioii A Ijook to read to refer and to 
keep 


Ihe latest edition of the Atniauicnts 
Warbook of the Lcaijiic of Yatwns con 
tains infomntioti on the organisation of the 
army, navy and air force of 64 ctnnln «• 
not cnummg colonies \s regards most < t 
these countnes the infomiation is uj) to 
May 1935 nffcclnes and national defence 
cxpciuiiiure are given 'lor or '3'> 
and budgetary estimates in some cases foi 
1935-36 ■ 

To enable a clear view to be obtained <t 
the devclopmuit of the armed fcrc<s of 
countries iiKntioned, the chapters on elite 
lives and on national defence expenditure 
cover not only the latest, but also previous 
years — generallv ten years for mlitarv 
elTcctivcs and «ix years for nitional delence 
exixmliturc 

Sj>ccial ftatures arc the details of il e 
organisation and military stalun of mandated 
territories, the various orginisalicms tluit 
luve recently K-cn '^ct up in iiiaiiv countries 
for the passive defence of the civil pojiula 


I •« against ehentital warfare from the nir 
1 id the cliapter on preparatorv military 
1 ainmg of the y oung and the organisat on 
trammg i>utside the amiv 
There are two annexes Annex f co,i 
sts cf conventions and treaties ci nchiUecl 
\ various countries for the limila‘ion ot 
mameiits Tins annex is confined to c m 
entions still in force, the first dating from 
and the last from 1935 \nne\ 11 
*- lUtaiRS a certain number of recapitulation 
nd <;latistical table There is, amongst 
thers, a table giving the chief characteristics 
t the armies of the different countries and 
ne showing the male population by age 
,.roups also a senes of comparative tables 
relating to the navy of the chief sea Powers, 
* tc There is also an important chapter on 
world nulitarv expenditure from 1925 to 
1934 LastK, at the end of the volume, 
there IS a detailed bibliography giving the 
'ourccs from which the intonnation has 
lH.cn drawn 



Diary of an Economist. 

Industrial Research. 


London June 24 1^S5 — Much being 

aid ot tlie need for researdi in the nidus 
nil field 111 India The suggestion has been 
nade that the Indian Institute of Science 
icated 111 jour Cit\ should undertake <uch 
\ork to facilitate industrial de\elopnent 
Dt cour'e .tins liespeaks the existence of 
acilities cf the requisite kind at the Institute 
n men, funds and equipment, quite apart 
rem wliat ina\ be wanted in tlie academic 
pheres of work Howeier this nia\ be, 
[ would take occasion to inMte attention 
o the rc£“arcli work done in anotlier part 
if the world m connection with indu-Unes 
Canada is a go ahead country in regard to 
udustries and industrial researdi Ontano 
lias a research foundation named after itself 
and Its Director, Dr H D Speakman re- 
veals in his Report for 1934 its aducvemeiits 
in the held of textiles, mctallurgj, 
chcimstrj, bio-cheniistrj , pathologi and 
agriculture It lias been a good tear savs 
Dr Speakman, ‘and -on die basis of what 
lias been accomplished inai we not plead 
tor a mere coiiimang and earnest applica- 
tion of Some of those research findings both 
in industn and in agriculture ' He reports 
Uiat during die \car shghtlj oier 100 finns 
witli die pronnee (of Ontanoj submitted 
problems to the Foundation Income from 
diis source readied $24,439, an increase ot 
$6000 or 33 per cent over die previous 
jear The results of die work done being 
stncdi confidential, die Foundation cannot 
denie an% monetarj help bj advertising its 
accomplishments in this particular field 
However, this does not appK to work origi- 
nating from within die Foundation and 
supported bj its funds The final step on 
die road to economic unprovement writes 
Dr Speakman, lies in the field of adnnnis 
tration and not re*eardi It is equalK true 
to saj Uiat until industrj is jnaiined wnth 
personnel equipped and anxious to aj^K the 
results of scientific research there will be a 
di'pantj between the potential and realued 
results cf our w-erk.” Tliat is emmeiitlj so 
With a diange m the form of Government, 
perliaps, India will help to evolve the per 
sonnel’ referred to which can man the 
industries to be created in the larger interests 
cf the \-ast population it has to feed 


British Shipping Indt^stsv 

The annual report of the Ch"mb r rt 
Shipping throws a strong light on th- 
of the shipping industrv, and in parLcuJ 
on the devastating effect of the poliae. u 
economic nationalism pursued bj so n 
countries to daj Tantts and qu .aS. 
especialiv the latter, have been the cici 
instrtinients in the reduction of ocean tr»‘’s 
port of cargoes, but excliaiige re tncti cj 
and subsidies have also been imprual 
factors On the other hand, the diver i -a 
of trade ettected through bi lateral a'ncf- 
ments lias resulted in a lengthening oi tV 
distances which some commodities * 
be carried Shipping has not expenenc^ 
a revival commensurate vvith tlut enjov™ 
in manj other industries or even with ire 
sbght recoverj in international trade. Freg i 
rates were snted to liave been slighth bcttB 
in 1034 tliaii in 1933, but not high envu-'h 
to meet expenses and depreentmn s^l lo 
to provide anv rttuni on capital Bro 
shipping is estimated to have contnbuei ^ 
the national income £6+ million , 
compared with £59 million in 1933 at 
£130 million in 1929 Even at their pre^r- 
attenuated value, tJie report points cut 
ping services remain the countrv ® 
export, exceeding tliat of cotton or an' t ' 
two visible e.vports together Enipba 
laid on the fact tliat, whereas tramp freist ' 
are some 20 per cent below pre-W at 
runnnig exjienses are 50 per cent bgW 
The report shows how niucli farther tn 
otiicr countries Great Britain hi» gone • 
efforts to reduce tlie volume of reduncan 
shipping British tonnage lias shrunk n 
the past three vears bj 2,500,(XX) tons grv^ 
and IS 10 per cent vsmaller tlian before t 
War, whereas all other countries togetl^ 
have effected a reduction in the past three 
jears of no more than 2 000000 tons an 
own 77 per cent more shipping than ni pi^ 
War dajs 

That shews tlie plight of Bntish shippu"' 
Economic nationalism is bad for a develops 
nation hut wliat of backward countries hk® 
India^ Nationalism in the economic ncl 
IS desirable upto a certain stage, for n tee 
nationalism b-comes effective on!} whc" 
nations competing are equal or nearlj equ^ 
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-iov\e\er that n\av be there is no qu’ tioc m busmft>3 is great boili trom ihe 
hat even advanced Bntam the greiteat lusiress. and the naticnal pomts of view 
arrvin^ nation in the world wishes weU I* is upto Inchai political leaders of a'l tjpes 


3f India in building her own shippm" It 
Indian shipping^caimoi contnbute col sal 
urns to her national income she can at lea. t 
lelp to contnbute to an increasing extent m 
the jears to come 

GRVDt-VTES IN iNLtbrRY 
You are having a problem m \uur edu 
cated vouth The latest ntws frem Bengal 
IS tlui. the Governor there his am\ed at 
the conclusion tliat the terron ni th re is 
n ore- an econciniic titan a political problem 
That IS sitisfacton. \ ren ed\ can h’ 
applied and the trouble got over That 
apart the increaised ernplovTnent ot graduates 
Is a nialter both tor the Government and 
the Universitj The question is a large on 
but m> pre«ent object is «erved it I m"ntion 
what the> are trjin^ to do in Canada t> get 
graduates placed m it dustrv There th-*v 
have a Technical Service Council and it is 
m toudi with the Liruversitv The Lni 
vcrsity which is charj,ed with the duiv of 
training students for academic courses i> 
in do e contact with the Cuunal and the 
Courcil has truch with die Canadian Manu 
facturers \ssociatton who muluallv he*p 
each other tivvards the absorpton «f new 
graduates into busine s callings The other 
Jav the Department of Political Saen e i 
the Lniversitv of Toronto I'sued an ipfcal 
having f r its object the emplmnent ot 
graduates in commerce an 1 science The 
apTNoI which has been cndor«ed bv the 
Canadian Manufacturers \«sociati..n runs 

We are still anxijus tlj.t our late t 
graduates houli not e\penence grave* d 
cultv tn tinding tlieir first p isilirn in Cana la 
mi that thev sh uld. have no rca>on ta let! 
at anv disadvantage as a re ult oi Iiav n 
spent four vears in obtaining an edu-ati n 
whidi almost everv bu iness nun would vv h 
to be available t r lus own s ns ai I 
daughters We believe tliat tlic tu urc t 
Cana la rojuires that in each vear Lmver itv 
gra luates should be recruited into bus ne 
«<■) that a con-tant training ot replaccm ms 
mav take place 

It will be een tliat the Lnivcrsitv is 
anxn us to meet the reeds of the bu ness 
people and lo' iss to busire_s poiple naturallv 
to absorb tie vourg nivn trained bv t 
i: ch mutuiltv de^rves nut onlv la be 
ajprcvcd but also vv 'dv cep evl e p«cia-l 
m Ird*a. where the reed t ir b gl er talent 


t take mere-t m this unportant matter 
M vncholkLo 

So much lias been spej^en and written 
afx)ut Matichoukuo tliat it is adv-antageous 
hav e on auti ontati e ti semew hat partial 
ew ct Its position In n s new volume 
iL CusiT tor T/aii tioiteiio i Messrs Ypple 
n) George Brorson Rea. speaAs irinldv 
s Coiuisfl r to til'* Mimstrv of Foreign 
-vttairs <t tile Guvemnmt of Mane tic ukuo 
rie has I mg resided in \sia tormerlv as 
adviser to tie Lhiie e G vemmen Few 
n "U could «peals. vith more authontv con 
mmg a question oi immediate and direct 
ntere t to ah countries ta the U e tern 
V orld Mr Rea to ces tlie most pow eriul 
j resTvtaf^ion to date rf the claims of Man 
1 oukuo to the rec gn ti in Ic nied it bv ev erv 
real nation e'»^cept Japin His book wiU 
b found t present tuUv an I arre&tin^ v 
i* Japanese ide ct the threaten ng situa 
n tint Is rapiuh uev ei p ing in the Far 
i«L He bnn^s tJ bear n his thesis data 
d arguments denvM fr m hist rv inter 
l rnal law the c nditiou f khina. cloe 
valnes « f Eumpean pjwets ani the econo 
c vuualion ot japan The bo k i a com 
eie survev ot the miematiunal s mat on 
h re pect to A.siat u anairs and challi“n.,es 
■* fuider to senous ci ns deration or these 
bicms 

litPETts TO ToCRIsT Ta-VVEt 

It Is a sUTinse to us in ilus c unirv tliat 
n 1 an conime oal ard industrial leaders 
uld ne l-ct n live manner thev do the 
uris*’ Out here almi everv Furopean 
uat” and the Ltiitei htatcs of \menca 
V rti “ to c urt tourist trafSi, la Larcuia 
anultciurers are natundlv intere'^ted m the 
1 ivation f the toun t bu inesj bv reas )n 
tlie purdia es vvh ch are almn t invanaWv 
.ile bv visit rs frrm tlnrciuntncs The 
ct tliat even tn uch a vear as 1934 when 
avclwasc mparativelv light tleesLmatfd 
vpendture bv t urists m Linada was 
pprcennatelv 5I01 000000 gives 's me 
ca. <jt the maguitu e of the bu ness \s 
e JnJujlr'al to puts it all irdustrv 
benehts trom ircrea..ed tuun t bu i-ess 
Giose mdu-tncs ergagel in making com 
jdiUes rc^uireil bv the toun t 'uch Os 
uppi es ot aJl rts uvemrs etc, feel the 
xretit di"ectlv Other inlu tnes denve an 
"direct bcretit bv reason of thp general 
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stimulus to trade It is suggested that wlier 
e\cr age: cies arc at work cultiiatmg tourist 
traiel manuhcturers should g>\e their 
heartj co operation and, if necessar) hnan 
cial support 

There is quite a field ive belie\e for the 
manufacture of products of a distinctly 
Indian diaracter for sale to tourists The 
\isitor from another country, m bujir^ 
souienirs and gifts would like to get smie- 
thing more or less exclusue something 
different from wlut he gets at liome Tlie 
de\ elopmeiit of such products is something 
that Will bring profit to an>one with tlie 
ingenuity to dense them As tourist btisi 
ness expands wnth the return of bettqr times, 
attention to this suggestion should bring 
returns 

\<i Short CtT to Prosperity 

Mr Janies H W ebb tlie Presi<letit of Ihe 
Canadian Manufacturers Association tlie 
other day urged Cmadi to follow the 
e'ample of Great Britain if it wanted pros 
pent) back His recommendation is w*’ nh 
letailing Warning it off the New Deal of 
the United States he said K.cep \otir head 
cool and \oiir jeet on flic grout d $c do 
not be earned aw at by the suggestions of 
these men — those recommending the 
Amencin Plan — who are endea%ounng to 
become -die new leaders into the Promised 
Land His analysis of the Roos-\elt 
attempt was direct and simple He said — 

W ith regard to the method adopic*! by 
United States to bring back recoYery this 
also may be stated in broad lines ^ a inetho ] 
to bring back recoYcry hy spending the tax 
paters money I quite agree that tins is 
by far the mo«t spectacular metliod It 


catches the cy e and the imagination of I'-i 
people and it would appear on the Yurtace 
as a metliod that would not hurt “o mu h. 
Th“ people are expected to be lulled to ^Icep 
as It were and it is hoped- tl^t when iky 
awake, eierytlimg will be running ‘ererdi 
again tlie depression will be o\er ad 
CYCnbotly wilj^ be happy The re'jj 
obtained so far in tins experiment haie 
been as satisfactory as some people 1 i 
hofKd and it is now felt by man ob eners 
dial the experiments will haie to be aban- 
doned and other methods adopted Ijn 
quite safe in saying that so far the effort 
that lias been made has been both disappo nt 
mg and discouraging, and in addition to 
this it IS well to remember tliat the 'u.1 
effects of this plan lu\e not been readied 
by the people of the United States hhle 
taxation has risen from billion dolars 
m 1924 to IS'/i bilhon m 1934 an ircrta'< 
in taxation ot 6 billion dollars die Cmtni 
menl of the United States has not ai let 
levied taxation sufficient to “pay for the luJ 
extravagance of the system Alany peope 
do not realize this fact and fur this reaafo 
seme people in Canada are of the epnoa 
that we should adopt many of the topc^ 
meats which I am sorn to sav 
a failure so far A Canadian like Mt '' 
must know fur he is next door to w 
United Suies and the onlooker «ecs niu« 
of (he game 

PRODECEn IX IXDtA 
Are your goods marked Produced 
India > In view of the jironounced pf^ 
ference now given b\ buyers 
products It IS desirable that they «houlo M 


It IS understood the Bihar GoYenim“nt 
have sanctioned the appointment of a num 
ber of Inspectors in the Co opefatne Depart 
merit each of wliom will b" in charge of 
about 3 to 4 hundred societies and will lie 
working under the control of the Assist-tw 
Registrars the latter probably dekgating 
some of their pow ers also to them Tli s 
scheme is said to be on lines similar to iho»c 
in Bengal and UP and other provinces 
It was found by experience that the defects 
pointed out and the suggestions made by 
the Assistant Registrars in their notes of 
inspection of the societies reinanieil not tin 
ofsen unrenvedicd or unaitendef to by the 
soaeties concerned and the Assistant R^is 


trars for want of tune and due to pre»" 
of work found, d difficult to 
matters and see to it that tlieir suggestiu''’ 
were prepe ly carried out Ihese n 
Inspectors to be appointed will be exi>cc " 
to be constantly m touch with the soce * 
under them and will he resimnsible anioa, 
o her things for seeing to it that the 
ties concerned properh acted up 
suggestions made b\ the As'istant 1 ejn* 
trars The scheme has not yet b‘'en 5^ 
hshed but it is expected to be in oiienii 
ere long It is not yet definitely known > 
to bow many of thc«e Inspectors 
apponted m the first instance but 
number may not be less than 2a or 



Educational Notes. 

By B Venkatesa Sastry^ B A , B T 

Reonentation ci Educational Policy 


The demand for a lietti r policy and 
greater facilities for education is increasingly 
lut forward in almost all the Prosmees ami 
btates of India and a good many local 
Governments have been honestly trying to 
meet the duiiand Fducatioii like the poll 
tical and social instituti ms is an institutio i 
that must evolve gradually It cannot he 
shaped to whatever form tliat is rer|Uiretl in 
a brief space of time A number of factors 
social and psychological will have to lie 
taken into account before, effecting improve 
ments m and giving a new shai>e to the 
existing state of affairs However beam g 
m mmd that « ducation is the basis of all real 
prigress of whatever kind it may be it 
behoves all those that have a hand cither 
m the administration of the state or m con 
tnhuling to the shaping of policies of educa 
tion to increasingly devote themselves both 
111 thougljt and deed to evolve lietier and 
better sy tcnis of education calculated to 
produce better types of citizens in our 
countrv 

Sj caking on the occasion cf the Dacca 
University kennt cation His I xccllency Sir 
John Anderson the Governor of Benj^al 
p,a\e a foreca t of a memorandum of the 
Government of Bengal reviewnit, the posi 
tion of education in Bengal and outlining 
ihe new policy He said that the under 
King idea e>f the rcirieutation of yxihcy 
which was suggested m the nrte was tv 
bring a rcalh effective Pniinry Education 
w ithm the grasp of the masses and nitcns ty 
the middle ven acular education while re 
( rgmizuig its curnculuni so as to ^ivc it 
a ikfimtch rural and agricultural bias and 
tnu ura^ing lovs to stay m the villages 
riien His 1 sccllcncy went on to say that 
tile keynote of the arch of rural regeneration 
was tlic provision bv the Universities of 
lii^hU intdligcnt educated men and women 
country minded msUad of towai mindctl 
It will no doubt be «ccn that a more 
intiiisc and a much iin re I road cast pninarv 
education anl an ituensificd and ruralisecl 
middle vcniacular education arc the real 
needs of the hour and as such a pohev 
calculated to i romotc these ends is sure to 


lx welcomed by the critically m nded public 
Lut as It was jxnnted oi f by His h\ce!leuc} 
the success ot the work of Rural Regcnera 
i n depends largely upon the supply of 
V ung men and women trained under the 
lest University traditions for taking tlic 
jlace of leaders of rural regeneration work 
ers It IS therefore up to the Universities 
m India to make sufficient prov isioii for the 
tiamilig of Rural Uplift \\ i rkers creating 
1 them a taste tor rural Iiie and make tiicm 
c untTy minded so as tv enable them to 
take up as their life s nnssion the work in 
the village vvUicli is so urgently needed m 
r country to <la> 

I\»i\s Stldents \BK0A)) 

A good many studtnts trom India are 
„ mg out everv veir to foreign countries 
I stiy to America and Europe for higher 
indies It is an tbservw} fact that the 
imber of such stujtijts is increasing jnr 
a ter year It is needless to say that lorcign 
1 avd and sttiilv m the well kn wn seats 
learumg m tl e \\ est make an v omig 
1 an or woman to have the education rcciiv 
I here supplammed and mcidcntally 
linre by ■studv and observation that 
I ccial knowledge of the countrv visited 
l» ch may be apphe I wnii advantage to 
the conditions in c ur c wn countrv on return 
tl n abroad But sometimes voun^ b ys 
I 0 have lud not much ot schirl ng here 
this countrv are ■^ent out by patents to 
reign cruntnes for sliirlv result » g a> it 
1 cs lu developing m tlicir minis an atti 
t le which IS cnlirdy alien and forcgi to 
ur own couiiU) Ihi'i indeed is a bad 
tate of affairs vvh cli must be guarded 
amst and nil st be put an end to if 

I silte There is also tiic riutstioii of 
adequate financial prov ision of some 
uicnts who get stranded m loreign conn 

i ICS and expend ce a lot of difficulty and 
t which the High Cunimissi tier for Iiii'ia 

I I I ondou has more than once referred m 
h s Report 

These and many c ther questions were dis 
CH seel bv Kajkumar Mansmgh of Banera 

III his address to the members < f the Kotarv 
klub at liangalorc He made it clear that 
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he wa'. wot agam'.t Indian students going 
abroad for studies but that the> slioutd not 
be bent belore they arc at least tncnt\ one 
3 ears of age In short \outig boys without 
nniLh experience should not be sent to 
foreign countries for long penods for studies 
He suggested that the unnersities sliould 
send batches of students for short penotls 
for studies in foreign countries 

It IS the practice with mam foreign iini 
\ersities in the West especially in Ainerica 
t send such batches of students for stud es 
m tlie European unnersities It would lie 
well if unnersities in India too could set 
apart funds for this purpose The Inter 
Unnersities Board could take uplliis impor 
taut question for its consideration and dense 
means tor getting funds for the pnrjiose ind 
e\ol\e an agreed iwhcy for sendn g out 
batches of students drawn from \arious 
unnersities for the puriwse of acquiring 
knowledge at the other important ^cats oi 
learn ng of the world 

A National Physical Standard 
It IS learnt that a special coninmtec of 
eminent men has been appointed m England 
to repurt on the necessity of cultnatiin if 
the physical development of the civil nil 
population and the methods t«> achieve lint 
end The committee has been studying the 
system of phvsical education in «choo's and 
universities and among persons of | ojt 
school age how teachers are trained and 
the problems prevailing m foreign countries 
Besides other items it is learnt that the 
committee is also cons dering the part that 
the medical profession can play in the pio 
motion of ph) sical efficiency as distinguis] ed 
from the prevention and the treatment of 
the disease They consider that m the 
universities there is a lamentable lack of 
interest in physical education and tlut with 
out the universities taking enough interest m 
the problem there could be no progress m 
improving the conditions in the secondaiy 
and other post primary schools 

In our country too an important step in 
the iniprov cnient of the health of students is 
taken in Hyderabad recently The Gov 
eminent liave sanctioned a scheme of 
medical inspection of male and female 
students in the Goverrnicnt Schools of 
Hyderabad City and some districts 

The sclveme besides providing for the 
medical evainmation of students tivice a year 


also provides for the in pecuon oi Hbri 
buildings by the medical inspeaors nJi 
reference to ventilation water suppJi 
sanitation It is doubtless a very nrp/nia 
step taken by the authorities towardi te 
improvement of the health of sdionl jn '' 
and thus towards the physical wellkmjH 
the future citizen 

The All India Pleuc School 
It IS learnt that the plans for the sunrj 
of the All India Public School are non aii- 
plete His Excellency the Vicerty 
expected to declare the institutio "t* 
towards the end of October this year Tli 
School which IS located at Chand B 
Delira Dun will be called the Doon Ndm* 
and will have Mr A. E Foot the expen 
cnced Pi hi c School Headmaster a' lU fir^ 
Headmaster The School is expect d to 
«-tart worl on the 10th of Scptaiiber fs 
year with seventy boys on its rolU f-eu-cn 
the ages of 12 and 14 The second ten 
IS to begin in February 1936 Six A« ^ 
kfasters two of them expeneiced n trt 
Public Schools of England w ill be app itt ^4 
There will be two Initial Huu es witb 
experienced Matrpn in each Ho\i‘« Th ^ 
will a!«o be a hoipital under the clurge * 
doctor experienced m England and Inda 
The xonstruction and equipinen ot t 
two houses on modem lines is proceed 
apace The plans for the third lu^-f 
which will accommodate 60 bo\s are Ixuk 
draw n and w hen the building is 
It vvill also be a self sufficing unit Ike t 
other two houses so far as the duniesi 
life of the bov s is concerned . , 

Provision has been made in tie ch" 
f r gradual expansion so as to acconmiofli 
180 bovs of ages rangir^ from * , 

Th“ inediuni of instruction will be Eng 
and It IS cxi)ected that those seekiig ad i 
Sion to the Doon School will he fai'i 
viith conversational English The ^ 
an Indian language is compulson . 
School The course of studies "i“ 
eillier to Cambridge Senior Certificate or 
a High School Examination ”^t>,er 
English and an Indian language tlie o 
subjects of study are History G*ograi 
Eleinentarv Mathematics and 
Science „i 

It IS hoped that the School will 
come addition providing educational 
ties to those already available m md^ 



Notes on Rural Life. 


By “ A Son 

” The Village Then and Now would l>c 
he title cf a \oIunie I would write if I Iiad 
line I have the inclination I have the 
acts and 1 have a knowledge of its utilitv 
But 1 wi piessed for time and so must 
needs be content with a mere note on the 
subject than the much to be desired for 
hook The village ni the olden da>s m 
India was a self suthcient unit It was self 
sufBcieut not only in production but also m 
, regard to its governance Local Committees 
worked the local ad nuiistration and tlicir 
t rcsponsiinhty was nx«d in a manner tliat 
helped to covet the places on the Commit 
' tees The best local talent — mostly highh 
educated — vverc attracted to them and the 
result was ruial administiatiou v\ is efficient 
to t degree I he King s w nt ran m the 
Mlhgt but while the Kmg could reguhte 
tlie administration and 1 e< p it on right lines 
he cuiikl not do awav with the Committees 
01 turn them into anything inconi\>atible with 
thtir Tims and objects The Commiltets were 
elective bodies and thev hal to worl for the 
periods thev wcic elected Trom merv 
point of view the rural a Immistration uiulci 
tliim was both eftectivc and successful U 
there any difhctiltv to day m restoring to 
the Milage its autonomy ' It is the eursc » f 
' over eentrilization that lus ruined the 
’ village Centralization IS good williin Inn t« 
Init the I’ar Biitiumica has with its gootl 
hreught "Oine evil as well To give iwiv 
power to the Local Govcninicnts witluut 
requiring these to hand back their powers 
in turn to the Districts and they in their tun 
to the Mllaj,es would int be restoring t« 
the village vvh\t it most essentially needs- 
tiic nglit to move as it likes to karn even 
1i\ L( miintluig mistal es and thus evolve t’n 
tab 111 for local rule bv itself That is what 
Is required to day \V!io will put Ins hand 
Vu the wheel to solve this j,Teat jiTohltm’ 
Whoever docs it mil prove the saviour «t 
rural life in India — indeed tlu real saviour 
of India Itself 

CtlVnUVTES VMl UUBAI. I IFC 
Turn the graduates into the luial area 
The familiar cry of two acres and a cow 
Would prove disastrous Xgriculturc is not 
oiilv the oldest but also the most difiiailt 
industrj to practise \\ (lal is rcquircil is 
that the new graduate should be sent into 


of the Soil ’* 

the village afta a training given him on an 
I xpermicntal Tarm run tor atfoidmg tram 
mg in the case of those who arc not agn 
cultural graduates Next another set should 
1 c train^ for rural executive ervie They 
would prove /iniroii officers between the 
village folk and departmental < fhcers Then 
at,im a tew others should be trained for 
rural social service A piehinmary tiaming 
cannot cost much— rciativcl> spiaking — 
where graduates v earning foi service aie 
conecriied They would help thcmseUi 
help their fellow citizens and help the build 
ng of tlie Nation \ Rural Service Con 
ttrence for all India is what I would suggest 
t T this purpose Such a Confeniice would 
helj) to giv< an impetus to the whole Rural 
Muveiiieiit in India and help it to go on 
r glvt Imcs It should be remembered 
liatever w« mav do for rural life it should 
1 t mean impidiiiR industrnl dcvelijiment 
n this country \ cartful balamc should 
It imiiitauied between •\gnciilturt iikI 
hidustry tf Iinht is at all to prosper 
Gettinc Kiral Minded 
iM D that I vabk writer in Haniitu 
1 <cnl>es m his wteklv letter of Julv iO the 
t < ubles they have in the Wardha \sruii 
that IS natural where the Malntma is 
lUere is the kebng that every ill ln» 
I appropriate reii tciv tlicre It miv 
I right or wi ii^ But the ftding 
there It bring* the julges and swceiets 
1 g<ihcr That common feehng is the one 
kserv ing of 'Vtteiuion 1 In feehng dv serv es 
I he anaUsed and when vou have mily etl 
I you will know tiiat it is sjnijiallu tint is 
t tlie In itoiu ol it all That is the way to 
vui the hearts ot the j our and the lowly 
I hose who hvc in the rural tracts ery for 
It And if you want to get rural minded 
irivel not only ^rd class to know and feel 
vvth the jHKw and the needy but karn to 
I now that sympathv — practical sympathy — 
s the key that will ojien the heart of the 
lural tolk to you If you Invc that com 
inixlity witii you vou art sure to succeed 
with vdlagcrs and through them to the 
means for their belteMnent Getting rural 
minded is the great need of to dav 

Cun,D Welfare Work 
1 am uUercsted to read m the same issue 
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the iddress was rolled The roller which 
interested His "Majestv was the latest 
achievement m the manufacture of plastics 
— an mdubtrv developed almost entirelv 
during the 25 jears of his reign To all 
appearances the roller was a perfect evlinder 
of ojitical glass with a screw joint in the 
middle whereas in fact it was a maclnned 
sjiuhetic product developed from the basic 
raw materials of coal water and air 

* * * « i 

\ sum of Rs 12 00000 of the total grant 
of one crore is allotted to Biltar and Onssa 
This Slim It IS understood will be utilised 
for providing facilities of communication 
and water supph to the rural areas A 
small portion of the sum will also be spent 
for the village wcltare scheme among i ther 
miscellaneous projects 

« * « « « 

The Madras Covemment Itave sanctioneci 
Rs 52 000 to the Tmnevellj District Board 
tor \ illage communication Tins amount 
It ts understood is sanctioned out of the 16 
lakhs allotted to Madras from the Central 
Governments grant for rural uplift work 
It IS hoped that other districts also will be 
getting their quota for village reconstruction 
work 

• • * • • 

The Indian Legislative As<embl} made 
a grant of one crore of rupees foi village 
1 plitt worl in India Ihe Bomlvav Iitsi 
denej including Sind will get C 4 lakh« out 
of this amount The B mba> Gov^mo en 
have formulated plans of rural work in the 
Presdenev Graduates of Agricultiue a c 
ciCixnntecl for instructions to r>ot> 

tc improve the strain of nnlch biiffalo"^ m 
the Presidencj Exjverts vvill ton the 
villages and teach the villagers hov to 
improve their herds The next ochenie 
relates to poultry breeding A graduate, 
w ill be entertained to impart persoi al in 
structions to the ryots regarding the subject 
It IS also proposed to distribute cocki of 
good laying strains to each of the ten villages 
selected for the purpose '^t the erd ot 
each year these birds will be removed to 
other villages The third scheme rehtes'to 
the marketing of eggs A ‘ipecial officer 
will select ej,gs grade them projierly anl 
pack them in crag crates and arrange for 
sales A part of the profit wilt be given to 
villagers and the rest will be utilised for 
dcvtloping the market scheme The whole 
programmt. of uplitt wtrk will be earned 


out under tlie supen ision of Collect r 
responsible to the conimis loners of re-fw 
tive divisions 

The Committee of the Muslim Chanber 
of Commerce Calcutta has recomlll^^dH 
to the Commerce Department of theTui 
emment of India the necessity of condud » 
early a trade treaty with Turkey Th dJ 
treaty e\pircd in February last T1 ev led 
tliat any more delay in this affair would be 
disastrous to Indian exports to Tiirkv 
India could ill atterd to dose her Turd h 
markets 

The Minister of Health and the Secretan 
of State for Scotland have appointed an 
Advisory Committee with the follow^ 
terms of refertnee — To inquire into tbe 
facts quantitativ e and qualitative mrehtcci 
to the diet of the people and to report a> 
to am change^ therein wheh app a 
desiiabte in tlie light of modem idvanto 
m the knowledge oi nutrition A "lemW 
ct the above Committee Sir 
publicly declared that there are lOOWtU* 
people in this country living on or W 
starvation level 

, • • ♦ • 

While the consumption of soap m t''« 
United States Great Britain and JaMa 
estimated at 2S lbs 20 lbs and -1 
per head of the population respectiveh in 
barely lbs per head in India 1*' 
clearly indicates that there is a very va 
scope for expansion of the Indian suap 
industry ^ 

A very imprrtant discovery is 
to have been made by a re'^ponsible um ^ 
m the Fire Brigade of the Hvderabad ota 
Tins IS a new fonn of chenucal fire c' 
tinguisl er w Inch is claimed to be superio 
and cheaper than any other of its kind 
also demonstrated the li gh potency oi 
^preparation in extinguish ng fires t 
results were very successful He explai' ^ 
that this new preparation was a mixture o 
Aluminium and Saponin nntenal wbc 
would give a foam like vapour 

***** 

The Finance Committee of the 
L^islative Council has approved ot 
scheme for the conversion of the first reac 
of the Gudivada channel in the Ki 
Eastern Delta into a mvigable canal w* 
a view to providing facilities for transport 
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The budget for 1935 36 of the Tra\aiicore 
Go\ernnieut ccniains a provision of three 
lakhs of rupees as an initial outla) on the 
establishment ot a Cla> Refining and Force 
lam Factory 

« * * * « 

The Industrial Finance Expert Commit 
tee appointed by the tj P Government with 
a view to improve the credit tacihties of the 
industries of the province has empliasised 
the necessity of establishing an Industrial 
Bank a Stock Exchange Bank and a 
Marketing Company The Committee Ins 
also pointed out that the Government will 
lut be made to commit itself to anj extra 
provision in the budget on account of this 
scheme B> the establishment of the Indus 
trial Bank it is proposed to afford long and 
sliort term credit facilities to the major and 
m nor in lustrics of the province The 
imtnl capital of the Bank is proposed to b 
Rs 2s 00 000 du ided into I 00 000 sliares 
ot Rs 2s ttcli The purpose of opemiig 
a Marl etinj. Comjianv is to encourage the 
vak of the finished products of these nidus 
tries I he Stock Exchange is recommend 
cd to irovidc facilities for popularising tie 
«alc of the shares of industrial concerns with 
a view to tiKOurtoC the people to iiuesi 
mrnc) ui the shares of reliable comi»ames 

Bomlia) will shortly conimcnce importing 
on a liri,e scale petrol kerostne and other 
^ tilled oils from America and Eurojic and 
for tint piiqin'c a b g Company with large 
capinl IS lieiiij, floated In the beginmn^ 
iliib Comjxni) will do business m the Bom 
ba) I’resuknc) and Northern and Southern 
fniba and for lint purpose vviil erect mstal 
latjons ot tanks to hold 30 to 40 lacs gallons 
of different oils 

» * » ♦ * 

I he Travaiicorc labour Association 
which rctciitlj waiteil in deputation on tin. 
Dewan hts urj,cd the necessity for a 
svsteiii of ^taIKlardlscd wages by Icgislatitn 
t > relieve llic labourers from unheal hj 
c< m[ieti!i( n The dej ufatioii prajed for 
the regulation of working hours the aboli 
tion of tl c ’«)stem ef letting works on con 
tract and for the iiuroeluction of legislation 
generally < ii tlte hires of the rcconiiiienda 
tu US of the \\ lutlev Comniissioij and ui line 
with that cbtammg m British Indix 
• • ♦ * * 

The Kailwi} Board cstiiintcs (liat there 
lias been a huge dn j) in tlic railway cam 


iigs during recent years Fur the penod 
from January 1 to June 10 1935 there has 
been a decrease of Rs 35 00 000 in the 
eaniings as compared with the figure tor tlie 
I irrc^jonding period m 1934 The deficit 
1 bdievtd to be mainly due to the heavy 
fall m tlie movement of tuod grams pulses 
I seeds etc and the restrictions on export 
t raw materials Ironi India The officials 
t the Railway Board are not cheerful while 
vntemplatmg the future 

* * * V * 

Lord AHi(thi!! whose death occurred oti 
July 7 at the age of 66 was apponited 
I overnor of Madras when only 31 and m 
190+ acted as \ icerov lurm^ Lord Curzon s 
M It to England 4 pre \\ ar adniimsfrator 
he was a strong and consistent oppontnt 
th ot the Montagu Chelmsford retomis ai 1 
t the wider measure of aiitom mv sponsored 
t \ the present Govtrnmtnt He joined the 
< uncil of the Indian Empire Societv and 
the Indian Defence League and on June 
' participate<l in the second reading debate 
d voted against llu Bill In the 
H Use ot lords on hilv 8 sincere 
ribules were jaid lu leprestntatiics ot all 
vrties to lord \mplhills strong comic 
ns sterling character and \ rnfoun 1 
raighiforwardne s 1 1 rd Lam i gt n recall 
g tliat when at Ctxford he ms tenm. ! tlie 
\dmnble Cnchtoii t the day and suggest 
g that that was a go d summing up i f his 
aracler Outsi le the pol tical ‘.phere 
I rd Zetland alia L 1 tu Lord \mptlull 
-Tvices as Prof rand Master of tlie Free* 
asons of England 

• ♦ * ♦ w 

According to the latest returns of areas 

1 Europe evciusne of Russia undtr sugar 
I lets the U K conies third on the list 
ihosc who have been preten ling if any 
uch folks still riniam tiiat we arc still only 
tl ling out tlie c\iH.rimciit ti sci if it {>a\s 
hich vve now kn vv it d is not jiretincl to 
1 must find '^ome ( tlier exiusi for con 
t uuig the industry in tins country Hire 
re tlic five countnes who e anas run mti 
X figures of Iiictares nut acres one hectare 
1 course equalling 2 47 acres — Germanv , 
370 000 li tares 1 ranee 22o 000 li tares 
Czedio Slovakia 143000 h tarcs Poland 
IIOOOO hlans and The LK laZOOO 
h tares The ana m Russia has bien put 
hv Mikuscli as bimg 1 200 000 hectares 
against 1 360 000 for the nst of Luropt bu* 
III jiro|»rtioii to tins vast area the output 
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oi "'ctual sujar, ‘•o far as one can judge. 
Is \er} small, shortage of tnin port alune 
checking prOj,ress to a «cnou» extent 

Was Plato tor war’ Mr Bertrand 
Ru iell lias been startling the \oriJ with 
regard to that long beloi etl pliilo-ophcr b) 
the 1 illiiwing refltetioiis on a re rc^iiig ol 
his w mings in the light of Fascism and the 
general war like position in Eur«^ — 
Warmongers who find the Goi^ifs dts.- 
cfuragmg max hnd matter more to their 
liking in Plato s Rfpdhc, which 1 lia\e 
l^n re reading in a seardt for the origins 
cl Fascism The st\le, and the air of moral 
and mteilectual tlention, Iia\e blinded 
people to what is liad in the suhsian».c oi 
this bfM.k -ktter explaining that dramatists 
ought oiil\ to introduce \irtuoos characters, 
Plato comes to music He condemns tlic 
mixed Ljdian and Hjperdian modes a> 
useless e\en U) women that are to he 


>irtuoiisI\ gnen’, and the Ionian and ts 
Ljdian. w Inch are called lax I e tiT'J hi 
c>nl> ‘ tlut particular haimom wlLch rZ 
•uitablx represent the tones and ..cctnj 
a brax e man engaged in the feat cr »nz.s 
or in an) xiulent operation It PL ‘ 
views liad prevailed, we 'should Lve n 
music but Rule Britannia The Br^^h ''i- 
iiadiers, and the like Evemhing a wt 
Kepuhhc is subordinated to mil an ct 
s derations The >oung ought to be ta-ri 
tint the life after death is pleasart, e< 
because Plato knows of anx reasoa i 
supposing this true, but be afraid of d'.-: 
in liatlle \nd to niAe soldiers a’ t_ 
With low pax, XX e must tell than thatilei 
are perpetual possession of a dixne poor- 
of the precious metals placed in their silL 
bj the gods themselxes, and iherelure h-r 
no need of the eartiil) ore ’ And tnis — 
has the etfronterv to object to Hon er - 
a bar* 


Topics in the Journals. 

Future of Lac Industry. 


Ml expectations for the future ot Jac 
depend saxs the Financial Ac-.r ujwn 
improxenunts in the techn que of cuhixa 
tion and jilantation, management, co ordi 
nation of re«tarch, propaga ida among ciilti 
xatOTS who are ignorant and iHiterate and 
finall) upon lictter marketing laaliiies 
Research on the various alternative tomnierva* 
utihsatiCHis ot the product and the pread of such 
research results ui the main cunsunung countr.es 
are nece^sarj before production «nd technique 
are re-organised. It is iratifjnng to note that tJ e 
Indian Lac Research Institute whidi came into 
CMstence in 1923 as a result of the Luisaj Harlow 
enquirx ifl 1921, has done a good deal of satis 
fact&r> work jn research and co-ordination of the 
same The recent account of their actixilies ibows 
that the Institute haj been able to bring together 
foreign and Indian interests both commercial and 
resLarch so as to enable them to exploit »U fre Vx 
po‘ ibilitics in trade. The Director of the lostitote 
Sounds an optimistic note when he ob<<rxes It 
IS extreniel> likelj that shellac research interests 
in America, the U K. and India ina> be combined 
Such a Triple Etitenie of research activity shoo d 
be ]ust what the lac industrv needs to help it cr\ 
and gi\e it the iniormatiun and cmifidence it 
reqj res -V xer> important outcome of the cum 
petition IS the new fields of use for resms la 
general which haie been developed b> the ener 
getic sale, organisations It is now being reali<<d 
that mans new uses for shellac max be found n 
these fields either alone or in combinabxm with 
otlier resinous matfer The Indian Lac Re-earch 


In<liiute and its fellow re earch organ latiins vf 
actixelx engaged in tlie mxestigahng these rc 
ings together xxtih the possibilities oi 
nicnt in cultivation pest control etc. 
lead to the production of a better grace ct b* 
matenal , 

It IS tlie traders turn to tegxilaie and 
production and export The marketing of uc ^ 
not improved as much as research has done dJt” 
the past decade There 'bould be a grttltr 
urdtnabiMi and better understanding bttween 
ducers merchants and aonsumers. This can 
achiexed bj the Federation of all lac orga.ni'.'i-'ns 
lu different parts of the world. Such a 
tion to regulate marketing and to organite c:^' 
aitJv for collection and disposal of tiie pru»n 
product in centres of product on are bound 
3ield bright results If tlie trade develins 
vudx a line with a concurrent dexeicppiatrt ui 
search, shellac has unduubtedlj got a bn >a 
future before it 


New Gold Field- , 

A xa«t alluxial gold field has been ‘tro 
in the Moho distnet in the extreme nonren 
tip of Manchoukmo at the toot of the H -n 
gan mountains The gold holding ’’ 

said to extend 244 miles ea«t to west 
1^0 miles north to south, being about tre 
size of the entire Shikokm island, -axs tl'C 
Osaka l/ai;irf/ii ^ 

ilanaging Director Seisuke Kadowaki if * 
North Manchuria Gold Mining Ox, the . 

of exdusixe rights to the area, wnll l<axe 
«i June 29 fur the region in company svtn l~V 
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j g tafT e bers a J e s E e coa cr 
vat ely est ma td tie rtg on sbadtolodal 
least Y 5 000 000 OOO vor h of gold 
A Br sh e ig eer e t nates tl e ^old 1 old 
at Ye 7 000 000 000 h le a T nn h e „ et 

e I mate t at b<.tw e five a d s x b I on yen 
Re c tlv t o gold n gegecr nllese c 
of lie Kua tu ? garr o ^Ie rs Tuj a J 
Kator condu ted o t e t gat o s a d e t n atel 
— ■ the 1 old ng at Y 5 OUO 000 000 

^{^ Kadowak Manag ng D tcctor of tl e No 
Md chur d Goll M g Co -w cl as e ab 
1 led ot Ju e 25 went to Ma chu a vtl t 
ou g n cn f ur mo ! after tl e ootb eak of th 
_ Mukden c de t ad exper enced great 1 ficu 
prospect g tl e go d field n the ntcr r 
North Ma chur a 

F ally rea h g tl e aster reg o of Mol o 
i-i c n e ced dredger bo a d 1 a co t ue 1 
more tl a ll ree years O October 20 1934 
obta ed the offic al p'‘r n ss o of the Hs k 
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Rcivcrnnte tad the Kua tu j, garr so author t es 
t e p 0 1 c gold fie d a d 1 c \ rih Ma chur a 

old M g CO a e abl shed tl a cap til f 

\ 000000 V t \au o 1 oh ata as p cs de t 

le conpa y I estabi h a office H nk 

hor ly a d com ne ce ork tl tl e support of 
e H 1 Ho go er e t ne kua tu garr o 
he Or ental Develop e f Co a d tl South 
la hu a R 1 ay C 

Mr Kadu il v li take 1 1 tl ree dred er 

cl we e ade bv t e Sa en kog o I a shi 

t a CO t of Y 400 000 eacl About a hu d ad 
o e dre Igers !1 be bu t by tl e an e compa 
tie th e d ed er <i e ion 1 sat sfactory It 

sta cd tl at the a( u &l " Id depos o er t e a 1 

a orih ah ut Y 1 0 per s uh c feet 
e be t sec o and at Ica t Y M e t u 
ere tl e CO t t e smai e t 
If u cc u 1 rked the g d fie d 11 > eld 
u al pod aueri at cl o er YJOOOOOOO.O 

arly 


Recent Economic Publications 


Retitew of World Trade 1934 
League of Nat o Ge c a 89 pages Pr ce 
2s 6d SO 65 

Accord s to the Re eu of hot* Traae fo 
I9S( I cl has )ust b en publ hed by the 
Ecu ton c I te I e S r ce m tl c League of 
Nato s the gold a ue of vorld trade (cl 
by 3 S per ce t i 1934 Iifea ured n lerl 
I owe er tic alue rose by (3 3 per ce t A era»e 
gold pr cs CO t ed to fall but the quantum 
of trade cr a cd by 3 per ce 1 as aga st 
per ce t t 1933— to a 1 el repres t » 77 4 

per ce t f tie 19N fgures 
Tl e reco try trade act v cs s ce 193 
ha 1 0 er bee ery u e e Tl e qua tu 
of trade food uffs fe 1933 a d tl e s gl ( 
crea c I cl occurred 1931 as ma ly d 
W larger n ports (o the 17 ed State of e 
_1 kv etc after tl c r peat of prol b t 


Tl 


1933 


to la; 


als est ma ^ at 8 pc 

t slopped 1934 T 
o last year as tl us a nly 0 a uu 
a ufactur d art c es— 1 ut t as co fi ed 
tu ad steel 1 ea y n «tal n a ufac ure 
try 4 d ctrta sen durable ancles of 
un ] I o s Cl at otorcars Goods o e 
read for nncdaie co unpto ha e fa lei 
ll c re al of trade tl ougl tl e pro 
uu 1 1> of ud good 1 as crea cd. 

Tl c rcce t de elopn c t of European trade — 
Wl cl r jre cnls o er 1 alf tl e trade of 11 c orld 
— Co par d u fa nural Ij w U tl at of otl cr co 
< t B l ec 19V a d 1934 Cur pean po ts 
fell j a tu 1 1 y 2 6 per ce t h le thoM of 
01 cr c e t ro e tl c aggregate by 14 per 
rci t S ulta c u ly 1 u op a CNporU ro e b> 
of otl er o c ts by 
cren e the lUanlu > 


7 per cc l Tl rc 
of orld trade n u 
to trade bet c cu 
\ o „ du tr al 


be : 
c t ole 


itr but d tna ' 
than Europe 
; Lntcd States 


d (he U ted K n„dom creased the r share 
vorld exports n 1934 L ted States exports 
anufactured s od ro e n quantum by as 
cl a 30 pc ce t U ed States n po ts on 
other land J cl ed on accou t of s nailer 
u e e ts of ra mater als a d fur the fir t 
e n po t ar ea fell belov Ue value of 

rn a n po s Tl e mpurts of the U ted 
gdom exceeded o e of tl e Un ted States bv 
r 100 per cent n 1934 as aga nst u ly 
cent 1929 

erma y a d Italy reased the r mports n 
4 I ut C rma e por s fell n aluc by 10 and 
la by 14 per ent Fra c on the other 
1 reduced her ports by means of quotas 
I defla u ary ca ures and her exports 1 kc 
ae ut sc eral o cr dustr al countr es i 
ope profit d iron t c eaken g of Ctrn ays 
pet t e powtr 

r \ports ot t e man non ndu tr al countr es 
filed dur O" e late part of 1933 and the 
ly part of 1931 (ron are the demand for 
w mate als o ll e part f ndu tr al countr es 
e detfr oral o of tl e uf rma cu re cy tua 
ad tie a pr ach to a y em oi 6 fateral 
Ic thro the conclu o of numerous clear ng 
eerie Is bet ce European c untr es n tit 
dd e of 1934 had ho ve cr tl effect of red c ng 
ropea purcl a es of o ersea products a d a 
mb r o ra V ma er al produc ng countr es suffer 
1 n tie stco 1 laf f tic year from a fall 
the pr ces a d a red ct o n tl e qua t ty of 
r exp rts 

Ml le tl e le denev towards b lateral sm thus 
a cl a ded e orld narkei pr ces h ch 
ntr luted to the deprecate of tie excl angc 
luc of paper currcnc e Cernany and certa n 
Ihcr countr es n Europe exper e ced d fficu t cs 
n neet g tier rejurtme ts of o ersea products 
a d many ca cs could no lo gcr tap the cheapest 
ourccs of supply 

F 
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Race and Economics in South Africa. 

C) W G Ball ger Tie Hogarth Press S'* 
Tavistock Sc,uare Lond n \\ C Day to Day 
Pan pi lets No 21 Free Is 6<f 
T1 e Un on of South Afr ca has bcco ne tl e 
hot bed of an acute ntcr rac al co (1 ct n tl c 
econom c sphere Wen Ind ala cad rcct ter 
est n tl s tl or y prollen a sore lion n th 
body pol t c of the Br t sh Fmp re T vo of the 
greatest Ind a s ha e tr ed to ol e the pr bier 
— Mahatma Gandh and tl e Rt Hon \ S Sr n 
tasa Sastri t s u fortunate that nether th 
pas e res tance of the u e or the p losopl c 
statesn an h p of tl c oti er has go e an appre ab e 
uay to an an cable and last g settleme t 
Mr Ball ger s pamphlet s a s mple ra ght 
for ard and en ble stateme t of tl e rac al 
eco om cs of Soutl Afr ca He ha ni> d ub tl a 
the no Europeans he nduced to p a a usetu part 
for u e V of tl e r o trad t on of eo peral t. 
effort t ould be s mple tn tea h them to shun 
the nd dual s n tl at ha raa ked the r e of 
ndu tr al m tl e past a d to sub t tnte or t 
the deals of tl e c p rat c con no »caUh and 
the ta k f 1 ee outl Afr ca fron the r f 
u ra al an I p t n t on tl e patl s oL ec on 

a d p a p re one I cl should appeal 

al th L 0 f t e countr d s lu 
ned as mu t be by the to / o r u r g 
flop a r ti e pectacle of a orld tc n r 
h t e e e ar es of I fe a d many of the I 
re uh le m II ons of pcop e are unemp u cd a d 
star g be an e the ha e produced too m ch 

a wo Id n 1 ci rn j/ rep ess o las s r o 

s li ( Ital c our ) Me fer e tl> hope 
that the e erds of Mr Ba I n^cr I ha e e 
des red effect a d that the youn er ene a on n 
South Afr ca II gro n an atmu phere of I 

and let I e To that end laudab e and h ghiy 

human tar an as t certa niy s tl e labour> ol 
men 1 ke Mr Bal nger are pra se orthy To s 
Ind an Mr Bal nger s deas and deals do n t 

come as anyth ng str k ^ or ne v for tl e oble t 

oflvngsaeme tl e R J t Honble S a a 

Sa tr nas sed a 1 the mmense resou ce of I s 

nund heart and to gue to ards fur 1 e ng th s 
happy CO summat on he has e cr bj nded I n 

self n a 1 h s ta ks at peace and re o 1 t o 

the upreme truths of ol dar ty of man and u ty 
of 1 fe 

Labour and Housing in Bangalo e City 
By R K Sr asan lA a d C Narasmfa 
Moorty ► a Un ers ty of My ore Eco o c 
Stud es — I Publ s td by the Departn e t of 
Econom cs My ore U er fy Cope can be 
had of the Reg trar of tl e Un ers t\ of \ ore 
To n plann ng s yet n a prmt e stage 
Ind a Bo I the tl core cal tudy and tl c p act 
ca! ach e ement are pre ous 1 ttle It s deplorable 
that t shou die o for noth n cat cond r 
tno e to a cultural I fe tha a decent san ar 
and comraod ous dwel n"- I t e \Vc ern Coun 
tr es t s stud ed as a sc tnee a d pra t sed as 


an art In England e pec ally town plann ng a. 
cla med as ts vota^ a most ren arkab e nan. 
Proft sor Pair ck Gwdes A quotation f um 
h n g e tl s book, say s of the art of to» 

pla ng tliat t s a ser table orcle tra n of all 
U c arts and correspo d ngly need ng e en f 
ts prel n ary ur evs all tlie socal sce^e 
W th such a h gh purpose of c ty de gn t 
Wester experts ork 

In Ind a tl e problem of town plann ng has bob 
a soc at and an eco om c a pect lule w ih ir»l 
wealthy c t es of the \V est t s more o a a 

soc at rati er than an econom c need It s bgb 

commendable that th s survey of labour and hou $ 

1 the C ty of Bangalore has been urdertAea 
by t VO research scl olars of the My sore Un e v 
a d they ha e done the r task th a scrupA o> 
care a d a thorouohne s of deta I wh ch mA 
th s book real!} u eful It s ot pos ble to urd r 

rate the alue of such stud cs Such real tc a il 

object c books ha e a j ay of arrest ng the at*M 
to of the Go er ment tl e soc al leg * ° .“r 
tl e publ C npress ng on them v th a force 1 ’> 
can ot otherv. «« be had the neces tv for re 
con truct o Tl erefore t ss that e el om« t 
small book of the young etluatc cloar 
Profes or \ L D Souaa has r tlen an u>efji 
For uard to th s book 

National Recovery Measures in the 
United States. 

Publ hed for the I temat ooal Labour Offi e ^ 
Mes rs P S k ng & So Ltd Orchard Hcw. 
14 Great S n th Steel Westmnstcr wmMi 
$\\ 1 Free 3s 6d or « , . - 

Th s $ a repr nt of tl e ar ous Acts and CoW 
that ha e been n op rat o n the United b*” 
snee Frankln D Roose elt assumed c a 
tl e Pres den y of that Repuhl c \\ 1 en 
are clan our for a complete o erhaul ol w 
eco urn c aid pol cal systems as n the 
Ru a or for Detatorshp of the type pi ^ 
obtanng n Germa y and Italy as ‘he ® 
panacea for the unexampled Us wn n 
countr es of tl e vorld are no exper e c ng 
\«v Deal— the NR A— of Pres dent “ 
seeks to exempl fy tl ru gh ts own pountrt 
pos b I ty of a L beral Democrat c pol y n 
and ol ng the problems of a cr $ ‘ 
tlat pont of e the Amerca — 

at onal recon truct n assumes unpara ^ 

hcance for all 1 bertv lo ng peoples In o 0 
a clear and an u n} tSaX-Me dra of the e 
a d cope of the a ous n easures a me 
fo lowed n that Sul Cont ne t l * 
to go through the or g al Acts and Cdes 
scl es The Internal onal Labour Once ^ 
cl there, s no more watc fui chan p n oi ' 
econom c nterests of the vorld i the 

creed or colour has r ghtly taken upon t e 
duty of suing them n a neat and cheap > P 
No s ude t of pub c afta rs n these da) 
afiotd to m s such an opportun tv of learn im ^ 
hand hat s be ng do e n Amer ca t 
1 es the value of tl s publ cat on 
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The Golvhale Institute. 

By The Editor 


The Rep. rt < n the worki'is ot the Co-JuJe 
Llitu e ot Poltcs ard Ecotionivs tor 
>>1-33 the siea.ii% wo'k done bt i 

ir D R Gadjil ha> a \-aIuab’e mo o^rtph 

i cotnmcrcial mo or bu» irar potation 

rent tl o jiartia«ar» tunn ^ed t igU ti 
‘o\e a tlorousU> practical tudv \*c 
culd unseat Le^i lame \ mer ber 

ak 1 g it the ba 1 lor legt [aron on urd 
tcs oa that tran portatKn inav lo made 
■all\ national and trU\ ccor mio n out 

• k \ &jnc% ot ’'tail snue irdi. nca n 
» at r \t p'omi'tfd \ tudt ot il e [ v 
:ab hi\ ot tarmu i '<tnia to I a\e made tair 
rc^re's. application tor a grant trom 
e Imperial Council of Agneu ure n a-d 
; the une ha ttcrote been mado We 
j-o It \v 11 mcot wth acce' ha\iig t. 5 ,anl 
> the diaracicf ot the work listen >u-> 
la* tl «. Cou~cil houM h''lp urdenaK r o 

ii N r i b> con.ln.cu\e rc'caroh ■‘jderl-. 
•'o work under e^f<n gu darce un kr the 
j<p ce . t a re po” b e In t luti \ Je> 
ipu rv «a i \%ou'd appear co d ired - 
e Ruo^a Irdu tnal Lxli 1 tiot b> Mr 

\ G- .,10 ih tb ai I r f tu eni > on 
■ers Tie Report on th » i"^ujrv wil ho 
rta teil I \ »dl incre' cd n the -Jo va e n 
\h b t 0- 

\ featw^ro oi ir ere l cor-eactJ w th t‘e 
-o^lla]o H tit^tc Is the rtxro tn c- r 
odt ts tor npart'-g i- iron n lor 1-* 
I \ t\.^ i ''..t 1 W t nc I tlut U t \ta- 
o ’et were enrcl ed 1 1 wh ni 4 w r-* Ke 
larchso'ents Th s rumlier wi ! 

"K V a-i iro'caac n tl e \«ars to cot Tre 
ir-^i ^ c iia tair .. "-.I I il au 

ore tl tl wlo can a rd t > r.^r^ 

o 5c“t I j V at tl e Ii e 04 e^ I rv.»rl 
ll< ror l«r f I u I p can l>c uo i — 
md p ^1 ^ tto — r—ta'cl Tie t iot 

• w ilos (Xw“ r\ It Is reew to -dJ o ,Kt 


the nombe' ot well trai ed well-^’i 
'red ^d we ' 'T uhIpiJ w i*^er m the 
r trovtne I t hvper's in aoi o oen 
jjitmeni ot an vi \ are da U required to 
cet the gru\\n"5 reels t th- cour r and 
i to be h i’ed tlat t a.pect ei the « rk 
the In.j u e vnll be brme n mi- J h\ its 
anageraent and pa be re the pub’ o tor 
api recta ion a^d langib e (.elp The 
<.r bers trai ed n th Ir mote oogrt to be 
lie ditierer: i- ti*otjons — acadenow «eU 
’.tmirg ..omir siramo *.*d the hod.es 
— e\i tu 5 in the o u..ir% --j that their 
“V ces and r'cthod ot work m\ leaven 
e whole lunp 

Fro*n the 'talc- ert ot receir s ani evpen 
ure tor the \ear e d g 3Is Ma ch J33 
luoed in the Rep n we n e the in tne 
btR S-T-t^s. wh If the e\pe~d lure 
R« / 072 l-c* leaving a -rp’ i ot 

1 a7l 6-11 w’' h we rote h-is b^n 
me.1 to the ore.! i the Tmi ^ ni 
e Trti t Find ao ns at Rs I N031 7 9 
I loIK Ie«<r\e turthcr accTt i -Ks -.r 
t lu e iha de erves tulK p..b c oj » rt 
1 svr pithv tn.~» everv qsair«.r and 
rthv ni the p^itno i-m ro \ nao i .. m 

0 co^irv vt w ...d Cl n era i to all 
r Us. c tatr 

Tit tr'v o L Is cl -cU cotreced with 
e ''crva. s < t I d i '' Ottv P.tca wlo h 
rvpre^r td cn tl e BoOnl ot Tni_ ces oi 
Ir utt Th- va.oe ot WLr». ot the 
I ’ t ertlv b\ tl e Ii., i o e vl oh la 
i n lie 1 tall o ts g-ovth can 

m - n be uver-estima ed 

-•V .a a t g ra. e \ ew o th-ng all 
vcrrttoiis are ci.r Lr"ed n^nlv w h 
c" lopr. rartT es u. 1 -jec*ut5 The\ 
xcTi e Var\ ^ deg"Cx.s i co'^trul over or 
n .it rv tnerc-n. w h the p c*ioct.cn 

1 *nlot o lot s *•’ Ooverr^-eris are 
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after all, human and ha\e to be guided and 
e\ en \\ atched w hen the} are e\ oh mg poliaes 
for the couiitr} This can be done oiilj 
well guided public opinion, that is, a public 
opinion which is well instructed and wcU- 
mfomied m what is needed by tlie imperious 
needs of the country Such public opinion 
can be formed only b} the instruction of 
publicists and legislators and e\en the Press, 
which is e%er bent on serving the good 
according to its lights The need for 
Institutes of this kind \\ ill thus be apparent 
In considering, for instance, the future of 
our national econonn, it is necessary to 
examine with care and m full detail the 
expressed ob]ecti\es of Go\ernmcnt the 
progress made m nio\ing toward thtin and 


what appears to be needed in the light of o«r 
own experience These expeneuces of om 
own should be capable of being reduced to 
its elenientals, so that the} ma} bear a 
definite comparison with those enumerated 
as the Go\ernments objectne Thus, it 
would be possible to eoMsage a fundanicrtal 
basis for comparison between Go\ eminent s 
objectnes, wliat has been achie\ed and 
what IS exactl} needed b} us in the countrj s 
interests If such comparisons are a nects 
sit}, and none can den} tliat tlie} are needed 
if we are to progress, then the need fo: 
Institutes like the Gokliale Institute of 
Politics and Economics will be readd} con 
ceded 


An International Post-Bag. 


The worldwide range of the ILO's 
activities IS strikingly reflected m the con 
tents ot its dai!\ post bag Nut miK does 
the Office correspond regularh with the 
Go\eminents ol the 62 countries which arc 
now Jlembers of the International Labour 
Organisation, but it receives and replies to 
communications from einplo\er> orgauisa 
tions, trade unions, industrial concents insti 
tutions, and individuals m practically every 
comer of the civilised world 

This voluminous corresjxindence is carried 
on chief!} m English and French, the two 
official languages of the Office, but more 
than 20 oUier languages are more or less 
constantly einplo} ed 

Frencli heads the list, follow ed by English, 
German, Spanish and Italian The otlier 
languages in use include Swedish, Dutch^ 
Norvv egian, Danish, Portuguese, Polish, 
Russian, Czccli, Bulgarian, Greek, 

Finnish, Serbian, Hungarian, Persian, 

Japanese, Esperanto Latin, Rutiiiianian, and 
Turkish The predominance of Frencli, the 
language in use m Geneva, is parti} due to 
the amount of local correspondence conduct 
ed in that language 

In the last complete }ear for which figures 
are available, the total number of letters and 
telegrams which passed through the Office 
was over 55,000, of which some 30000 were 
received and more than 25 000 sent out 
Notwithstanding a falling oft m the corres 
pondence with German}, the previous year’s 
total was slightly exceeded The accession 


of four new Members to the Organi'atan 
(Afghanistan, Ecuador, U S aiul 
USSR) took place too late in the ytu 
to influence correspondence with 
countries to any considerable extent 
ever, the figures for the first quarter of IW^ 
show a substantial mcrea«e over th«e to' 
the corresponding quarter of IWj ** 
regards both incoming and outgoing lehtt* 

The correspondence of the I L 0 
distant countries is growing steadilv 
volume of extra European correspond®c 
m general rose nearly 10 per cent lo 
course of last } ear \s regards corre'pono^ 
ence with indiv-idual countries, tlie 
increases are particularly noteworthy 
Africa, 14 per cent , India, 14 
Austr^ia, 16 per cent , Argenuna, U P“ 
cent , China, 19 per cent , New ZeaJ^ 
25 per cent 

The facilities for conve}:ng ^ 
respondeiice by air are increasingly uU i 
by the Office, particularly for correspond 
with distant countries During the 
two years tlie number of letters sent by 
mail lias increased fiv e fold 

Apart from letters and f^ltgranis 
of course, a constant inflow of 
periodicals, newspapers, printed ^ I 

graphed documents relating to mdus 
and labour questions whilst la^t , 

Office sent out more than 290000 pnntrt 
papers, and nearly 1,500 parcels of pu 
cations. 



Currency Stabilization and Business Recovery- II. 


By Dr. T. 

There are t^\o prelmnnary objections to 
be found m discussing the stabilization prob 
Icni 1 irst, it Ins been the dechred pobey 
of the Ijritish (lOvernment for a cunsidcrablc 
tinic now that a prior nse of pnees is the 
first condition which must be realized before 
It IS willing to face a return to the gohl 
standard It will be rcinemberid that the 
U b A Co\crninent also announced in 1933 
that the attainment of a higher price 'e\el 
was III Its opinion, a more iniportaiit matter 
than the external stabilization of the dollar 
and, thou,„h the dollar has since bten pro 
\i';ionalK stabilized, the efforts of the. Ij b A 
GoNcrnmeiii to force the price h\cl up ha\e 
nut been rtlaxeil III truth tlie rale of rise 
of the \mericau price level since Great 
Britain ahamloned the gold standartl on 
Stiitembcr I8th 1931 has been greater tlian 
the C()rri.s>wd»if: fate ol rise m Great 
Britain Iht well known table pcriodicallv 
issued b\ the rfoiioiiiift shows that com 
paring lb 9 31 with May Sth of the current 
tear (v Lcoitaitttst 11 5 35 p 1009) the 
ri'C I f price of Aincricau primary products 
has been twice tint of Britisli pnmar> pro 
ducts tbc complete hcoiioinist index is still 
onl) some elescn per cent above the base 
figure \s compared with pre depression 
)ear«. hovvever, prices m the 0 S A arc still 
sometwentv percent below what the> were 
m 192li and m Great Britain sonic 12 per 
cent below whit the) were in 1930 Thevt 
figures 'aj,i,cst two remarks First that if 
vtabiliz itu II IS to be postponed until some 
pre dc\ire'''ion mdi x figure is reached again 
It niiibt Ik. licld uji for a considcraWe time 
to c me, eeondl) tbc failure of prices to 
iX'-fn/trA avi aVfC Wi'i x-vtcTfi xfi aVit Wh "m Vett 
gold V due of both the rnglish and the 
\mcrKun currencies suggests that there are 
deej) seated re isoiis therefor, and lliat it inav 
lie uns..ientific to expect pre elcprcssion 
prices to Ik. rcachcil again It is easy to 
see that technological progress on the one 
bund and the mllucncc of tarilT restrictions 
and ijuot I on the other, vhouliJ help to 
lower ihe j rices of certain eominoditics the 
first bv liwering co t« the second bv re 
stnitnig the market and forcing w« rid sup 
jilics thriugh narrower cliaimcls and it max 
Well 1 <. Out these lactors shoul i prove them 
vKes more jowerful than the fpixisnia 


E. Gregory. 

factors of currencj depreciation and arti 
fitial restrictions on output fhe world 
level of prices may iiave permanently fallen 
to a new basic level and the price level of 
1029 may fie as irrelevant to the pro?) 
leras of to da> a* the price level of 
1913 was to those of the depression of 
1920 21 In other words to postpone 
stabilization because prices have not risen 
to the level of 1926 or 1928 ma> he to post 
pone it for eier On the other hand it 
15 nut difficult to adduce reasons for sup 
josmg that even if a rise of prices is 
lesirablc for its own sake stabilization 
IS nut an obstacle to such a rise On tlie 
eoutrarj it ma> be the condition for such 
i rise to take place First a stabilization 
agreement would represent a powerful ps> 
ehological factor directlv making for a more 
vptiinistic outlook Secondly the know 
Icd^e that the currenev outlook was now 
dearer tlian it lias been for many years and 
that traders need not fear new restrictions 
direct or iiidirecf arising out of the reper 
cussions of currency policy would assist 
iiternatioinl trade Thirdly since unstable 
urrencies are a direct cause of tariffs and 
ihcse are m turn a potent factor ut dis 
organizing the world market stabilization 
hould help to bring about an era of trail 
lUiUiiy 111 this direction also and with it a 
renewed luipUus to trade A further and 
most important consideration the influence 
upon the basis of credit requires to be dealt 
with seiiarately in another connection 

• X 

A much mure venous preliminary objec 
tion IS tlie second one In order fliat sta'bi 
li/ation mav have a fair chance of success 
it IS necessary that rates of exchange should 
express as accurately as possible the rela 
tne josition of internal prices m all the 
countries taking part m the stabilization 
experiment But as tilings actuallv are 
excliange rates and internal prices arc not 
m line with une another m any of the 
three great States whose assent to a stabi 
lizatioii igreemcnt is a iinc qua non of its 
overcoming into existence Looked at from 
the standjioiut « f Great Britain for instance 
the jM uild sterling shfuUl be less valuable 
tlian It lb 111 terms ol dollars, the franc less 
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Aalmble than it is in ternit, of jiotinds or, 
wltat lb the ‘■-mic thing the dollar <=hould be 
able to bu) more pound and a juriwri there 
fore '-till more francs than it at present bujs 
Again therefore the franc •'hould buj fewer 
pounds and still fewer dollars proportionate 
i> than It did before Until these curren 
cies stand in the cxdiangc market at pnees 
which represent more accurattlj, tlian tlie 
prices at present ruling there, the true equi 
hbnum le\els of these currenc es it would 
be dangerous to attempt to stabilize at all 
This line of argument aj pears to me to 
confuse two entirelj different jxnnts It is 
one thing to argue that stabilization « ught 
not to be attempted w itnout tlie a arious 
countries adopting appropriate rates f e\ 
change It IS another to suppo e lliat these 
equilibrium rates will necessarily e tabhsh 
themseUes withm an appreciable )M.nod of 
time by leaving the forces of the market 
to work ihemsehts cut if b\ this is meant 
that the present ccnliti ms are to be all wed 
to persist for it i ( f course the present 
conditions which arc responsible t r tbc 
failure ot true equilibr um rates to establish 
themsthes Enl arg es on the free moiement 
f capita! the vp ratu i « ot exchange equal 
i/dl 01 funds the machinen of exchange 
contrrls not t i speak of the indirect 
effects of tariffs and ot quotas are factors 
which prevent eiulihnum rates from being 
realized — h ugh it is still open to question 
whether in fact m order that such true 
rates should be attained mternal and ex 
tcrival prices must be equilibrated through 
the exchanges Ho \ ever that iiray be and 
granted the general necessity of such equih 
bratioii jt IS important to csfabh'ih the fact 
that the continuance of the. present rtg;ioie 
will not guarantee it 

\I 

Once this point is made clear it 
becomes obvious that the problem touched 
upon is identical with the following prob- 
lem It stabilization is to succeed how ^hnll 
the panties be armed at’ The attainment 
of appropriate panties is not a precondi 
tion of stabiUzatum it is patt of the stab I 
ualion process itself The latter should not 
le regarded as a single and act 

of Stale but as a piograniine of concerted 
action the .[/"v first step in a/nr/i must 
consist Jii an uilci nain nal discussion of this 
», rn point 

In a 1 rcMuu-' mtmuninduni it was 
urged (i) that a transition from the pre- 


sent position to a regune of dc jure stablui 
tion was an impussibihty , (ii) that iliepirb- 
km of definitive panties could be amicd d 
onlv hv expenment, (m) tliat the iniporurt 
technical point involved was the ptoceduj 
by which an approach to this d^finitiie lenJ 
could be reached It was tlicn 'Uggeid 
that the various countnes should agree tLl 
tliey would not indulge in a sigi ificai I Jien, 
tion of their rales of exdiangc vnthoU ih* 
consent of the others By significant" it 
niav pruviMonally be suggested is niej't on 
alteration within any penod of let us sar 
SIX months of more tlvan five per cerL TheNe 
suggestions require supplementing 

(a) In the first place, there rau't be a: 
agreaiient on the part of the moattan 
powers that these basic ideas are accepted 
by than 

(b) In tlve second place, there must te 
a technical agenev to wliicli appeal can be 
made The obvious agency would “ 
be either the Bank for International Settl^ 
nieiits or an International Conimitte* vf 
nx])erts consisting of representatives <j 1 

Central Banks Treasuries, and the Bank lor 

International Scillaiieiits Any Gorenmior 
desiring to alter its rate of cxcliange «■ ad 
place its case, before tins Committee 
Committee would thereupon dra*t a repvC 
to be suhinmcd to the vanous Gove^«J^ 
involved It wwuld be no part of the at. 
of 'udi a Committee to trespass beyond ^ 
Confines of tlie technical issues 
iioilun^ Is to be gained by a contusion 
tween die advisory function of an expen 
bodv and tlie political re«ponsibiIiti^ ^ * 
Goveninient agency It mav be object 
tliat no Government is realiv 
restrict its* sov ereigntv in tliat case, «tabJaa 
tion IS impossible The prior assumption o 
the whole of tins proc^ure is tliat 
agreement sliall have already been 
on this major point w ithout '=uch 
nicut any step in advance is m an) ca 
mipos'sibJe , 

(r) rixm the scientific point of 
\v uld assist if Governments and P 
opinion could be induced to tlimk ot 
problem of stabilization as 
essence in the establishment of a 
relation liip between the local unit 
and gold tliat is the iletennination 
mint prices It is quite true t! at, * ‘ 
starts from relitivt rates of exchange, o ^ 
can arrive at new mint price‘‘ ju^t ^ 
new mint price- involve certain relative 
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abroad, Miould contribute to tlie further 
decline in the Fund 

\IV 

It IS argued, secondlj, that, though the 
danger of gold supplies pro\ing insufficient — 
a \\s\on ^^hlch haunted the world in the pre 
depression era — inai temporarilj conie to an 
end in consequence of the increased i utput 
of gold on the one hand and the knowledge 
that efTectne stabilization would imohe a 
drastic writing up of existing stocks cn the 
other let the maldistribution of gill has 
not been corrected b> anj thing that has 
happened since the onset of the deprtssiin 
and IS in fact as serious a problem i daj 
and would constitute as senous a pr bleni 
as fonnerK on the morrow ol definite stabd 
uation Two countries still between tlum 
control nearli halt <f the iisiblc sup] lies of 
gold and there is no reason to suppo e that 
thev are willing or hkeh to pursue k Uaes 
which would result in a satisfacion re 
distnbuti 11 ft uch stocks Great Entain 
holds le than one fourteenth of tin. total 
and C (.nwan^ and keutral Europe practical 
]\ none at all It seems lughl) doubtful, 
theretore whether tlie worlds stocks of 
111 iietaia gold as now distributed can be 
regarded as adequate on an> realistic test 
for the restoration of an international gold 
standard si stem So it is argued in an 
extremeli interesting article in the Moiiluly 
Rczin of the Midland Bank April Ma> 
The argument is sufficicntlj iniponaiit to 
warrant attention 

It may be obsened to begin with lliat 
a distnbution bj weight is not the same as 
a distribution b) lalue^ if the countries with 
relatnel) small gold stocks were to write up 
their gold b) a higher percentage lliaii cuim 
‘iT/cs 'U'th, *itft 'fr^v,nhnq, 

maldistribution of gold — or brtter the 
percentual distribution ot gold — would at 
once be affected Secondl> while there is 
perhaps no reason to suppose tliat exist ng 
stocks can be redistributed, there is no rea'^n 
whj the future distnbution cannot be greath 
affected b\ the manner in which nciv supjilies 
are divided amongst the vanous nations, 
that IS an issue which dciicnds Iargel> upon 
the credit polic> which will be adoptefl bv 
different countries after dc jure stabilization 
Third 1 > IS there not a danger that computa 
tions of the kind referred to n^Iect the 
important fact that even before the war, in 
relation to the inteniational obligations of 


diftercnt centres, gold was very tuie»]U.i,.r 
distributed * 

It IS not so much the absolute sue ot tie 
gold stocks in different countries which w 
die important matter as the creation ol co„ 
ditions which will enable each countrr to 
equilibrate its balance of pajmentsb) cei-j 
of tile exjiort (or import) ot goods i-l 
services So long as France and tlie U S 
are the two great nations remaining uiva 
the gold standard, innttab}^ 'tich prtK-i-i 
of tlie accruing supplies of gold as are m' 
hoarded or used in the industrial arts will 
gravitate towards them where eke indeed 
cruld the gold go^ But trom the stan(ipono> 
of the stabilization problem, it is the con 
ditions which will enable a long penod ctjuili 
briuni of tiie balance of pavuients to taKe 
pbee without the recurrence of lar^cgou 
movements winch are the important matter 

W 

This brings one to a complex of proh- 
lems a full treatment of which would trait 
setud the hunts of tius mtmorandnni It ■» 
eas\ enough to be pessimistic 'ibut the 
world outlook Depression has brtd i ^ 
of niravurcs of w hicli tiie abmdoninent ot the 
gold standard is onl> one How can 
expect lliat the mere restonti'm ot vIm'* 
exchanges will restore satisfactort coUdi 
tioiis* In fact, how can one expect ui 
restoration of stable exclianges to 
at all unless other reforms also take pW' 
U ill not the result of tning to rt ton. sta 
exchanges without an antecedent or miiu 
tancous assault upon these other evils smT 
lead to the final discredit of gold it’^t 


j iMt 


* V appendix II to Annex XHI 
Report «{ the Gold Delegation of the F nanc 'i 
-tfi X'jft sk 'AvtJOJix Gene 

1930 p IIS 

World Stocks of Gold in 
Total ll'orld Stocks $ 8 773 i nl/iaris 
Great Britain 770 France l/OO Ru5«ii 
USA 1934 „ 

Great Britain 8 7% France l9 4”o 
II 8% USA 21 9% 

France + U S A 41 3"o Fra ice + k b \ -f 
Ru sia 53 1 

Total Gold Reser es$,A 94S > nlhoiii 
Great Britain 170 France 6/9 Rn's ^ / / 
USA 1,290 

Great Britain 3 4% France 13 5 o 
Ifi 0% USX 20V , ,T c i + 

France + U S A 39 5% France + U b -v t 
RoNSia 55 S"®- 
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CURRENCY STABILIZAIION AND BUSINESS RECOVERY— H 


OiiL IS Loiisuous that one is dealing lierc 
With matters about whidi no one can jrv. 
tend to certainty Grattted that the prob 
leni IS complex, and taking full account of 
the circumstance that everywhere vested 
interests have been createtl as the result of 
the conditions now prevailing, thcr'“ still 
remain, nevertheless, three tilings to be said 
upon tlie other side 

1 Lcononiic interests are stiH divided 
It IS by no means true tliat everywhere 
powerful economic interests only stand to 
gam by the continuance ot currency mi 
certainty by exchange restrictions, or by 
high tariff and quota legislatjon Recoveiy’ 
has affected the manufacturers for the 
domestic market but the shipping, import 
mg and exporting interests of all countries 
arc still suffering There therefore remains 
an mii>ortant body of opimnn to winch appeal 
can be made and ouglit to be made 

2 Reform must begin at some pom» 
Admittedly, the reiiitroduction of stabilized 
exchanges is not a complete solntiou of the 
difficulties from which the world is suffer 
mg admittedly also, stabilized exchanges 
cannot work satisfactorily without a ce»sa 
lion of the economic war at present engaging 
the nations of the world But one must 
make a stan and it is easier to start with 
currencies titan it is to start wuli tariffs 
It must )>e obvious to everyone that cur 
rcncy depreciation cannot go on for ever 
a point must come wlien the burden of de 
preciation, instead of being thrust upon (he 
weaker ocoiionuc uiius must begin to affect 
the intcnial cost of living and the conditions 
of life in the stronger units also On the 
otlier hand, to start witli tariff reform’, is 
to court rebuff from tlie very beginning 
What Government, what economic group 
-w.iU .lip jmivtf.uf Jr' Arrr*,vtf j dr.ftwv*.'xr jAaJv 
Iizadon of its import tariffs so long as 

^ exclnijgcs ire luistibJc and so long as an 
lUcration m a rale of exchange is callable 
of reducing considcribK the effective degree 
of protection afforded* Differences of 
opinion upon the degree ot protection neces 
sary may, of course run very far apart in 
particular cases, hut there will be agreement 
Utwctn high and low tariff advocates alike 
iliat wnlioiij exchange stability certainty is 


impossible The only effect of continued 
i ncertaiiity is to encourage the transition 
iruii the use of tariff duties to the use of 
|iuUs — the most dangerous, because the 
Host arbitiary, of all the weapons in the 
irscnal ol piotectjonisni 
3 Public opinion winch is so often 
used as tlie final argument against doing 
mjthmg wliatcvcr, is after all, capable of 
education and ciiange It is quite true that 
the dqiressioii has greatly strengthened 
nationahstic and at any rate from the 
tcoiiomic point nt view, irrational sentiment 
werywhere it is equally true that the 
leasures taken as a consequence of depres 
ion lave contributed to its continuance, and 
therefore the measures taken have seemed 
tr he jubtiticd by the events and the events 
I ave seemed to justify the measures But 
my one vvlio caiC' to survey the course 
f Euroiwan and, indeed, world opinion 
m the last two decades should beware 
f exaggeiatiiig the permanence of public 
pmioi) It IS fashionable to interpret 
the Kgislation ut the day in teniis of 
lundamental economic change in terms 
f clianges 111 technology which are sup 
l>osed to have diminished tlie advantages 
f mteruational trade the international divi- 
lon of labour and the free flow of capital 
But the rational answer to tins line of argu* 
tent surely is that tlie continuance of de 
ression shows tin lack of substance m the 
lajor premise which it lays down if techno 
I igical changes luv e profoundly duiiimshed 
ilie deitendeiiee of all countries upon inter 
national trade and investment to the extent 
premiM.d b\ the argument wh\ then, should 
unemployment and depression continue* 

I lie mass of men are interested in employ 

ment and the security of their tmpluynient 
iff »\* tvnaV,' .vY.piiasiv'Alr I'.wiwvr iVr 

that, judged bv obvious tests, the opposite 
policy (o that rcconimcndcd in tins memo 
randum las failed to solve the jiroblcm and 
ihat gcncril w ell being can onlv he secured 
l>y a policy w Inch takes account of tlie neces 

itics, not of this nation or of that, but of 

II nations tigelhcr* At any rate before 
the effort has been made it is surely pre 
nature to give a negative answer 


Buicffts tolallmg id&OOOOOOO have lieeit A nan that studieth revenge keeps his 
disbursed uiidir ihc National Health Insu own wound green which otherwise would 
raiicc schime m Briiain heal and do well 



India in the World Depression. 

By Dr. P. J. Thomas, D.Litt., 

Professor of Economics, Madras Unicersiiy 


Although India has been badly hit bj the 
trade depression, her not \er) considerable 
dependence on foreign trade and the d:\ersi 
fied character of her agricultural production 
enabled her to weather the blizzard with 
much less incon\enience than those conn 
tries (like Ja\a Hawaii and Brazil) which 
depend cntirel> on one or two toniniodities 
produced for the world market Onl\ a 
small part ( 7 to 10 per cent ) of India’s 
totaKproduction is exported Out of a t< tal 
cropped area of 228 million acres 85 j>er 
cent IS under food grains and so far ns 
India (excluding Bunna) is concerned, 
hardly any part ot the pr< duce of that area 
IS sold abroad T he hulk of the jule and 
lea grown m India is exported but those 
two crops occupy uily 1 per cent of the 
total cropped area Jute is almost entireh 
confined to Bengal hut e\en there it is onlj 
grown on 6 per cent of the area nee 
occu^es 80 per cent of the area and liardlj 
a^^ Bengal rice is exported The agnciil 
turai economy of India is broad based on a 
dwersified sjstem of cropping a wise ming 
ling of mant subsistence crops, with a few 
monej crops In this re«pec{, the newer 
and wealthier agricultural countries which 
specialise m the production ol one or two 
commodities are more ^•uhle^able Although 
India has been linked to world econonn 
for se\eral decades she remains more self 
sufficient than an) countiy, except pcrlups 
China 

CtiLTl\ATQR’s IxCOMES HaLX-ED 
Nexertheless, the slump hit the Indian 
agriculturist hard, as his income was rapidly 
cut down by one half without am corres 
ponding decline in the price of goods he 
bujs nor m the fixed pa)mcnts he has to 
make to the mone) lender, landlord or Gox 
ernment The purchasing power of tlie 
countr) thus broke down The \a1ue of 
ihe principal crops of India which came to 
Rs 1018 crores in 1929. fell b\ S2j^ per 
cent to Rs 534 crores in 1933 Foreijm 
trade also fell export trade declined fnwn 
Rs 337 crores (axcrage of 1925 29) to 
Rs 133 crores m 1932 33 and the import 
^de from Rs 240 crores to 132 crores 
The balance of trade m merchandise, whith 


came to Rs 60 crores in 1930-31, fell to 
Rs 3 crores in 1932—33 (One crore eqiuls 
£750,000 ) 

Heavx New Taxation 

All this had its effect on Go\emmcnt 
finances The rexetiue from Custom» ard 
Income tax show ed a rapid decline , and the 
commercial departments became a burden 
rather tlian a support The year 1930-31 
closed xxith a deficit oLRs 11*4 crores, and 
a deficit of Rs 19*.^ crores was expected 
tor 1931 32 The 3j^ sterling loan u'^uallv 
1 good index, fell to £43j^ in September 
1931 Coiernnient acted promptlj, anJ h 
the emergency Budget of September P 
1931, a laige measure of retrciiclimcnt 
was carried out, a 10 per cent cut in the 
pax of all Coxeniment serxants (recemrg 
Rs 40 or more) xxas made, and a «urcliarg« 
of 25 i>er cent was put on import dutif* 
income tax and excises In this w-av the 
deficit was reduced to Rs 11^4 
tis, after proxiding nearly Rs 7 crores tor 
the reduction and axoidance of debt Tlus 
strict financial pohc) lias been continued b) 
Coxeniment with firm determination x'lw 
the result that re'cent Budgets haie clow 
with comfortable surpluses, the credit of 
Ooxeriuneiit has been re-e«tabh»hed interest 
rate haxL fallen and the per cent stef 
Img pi|>er stands at about £97 to 
Howexer, it is well to recognize that Gov 
crnmciit xxas considerabl) helped m ths 
achicxeiiKiit b> the stead) outflow of gow 
Gold xaUied at Rs 223 crores has aJreaJ) 
bcui exported from India, rather, it 
converted into mobile purchasing 
Part of It was the rcserxe of the li^ioo 
peasant and tliat much maligned hoarding 
lialit of his has proxed a timely help to the 
country 

Curtailment of Puplic Works 
Tlie balancing of the Government s Budget 
resulted in some unbalancing of the budget 
of pnxatc individuals Retrenchment wos 
earned out so ruthlessl) m some directions 
tliat It aggnxated the uneinplo)'meiit situa 
tion Before 1929, Goxemments outla) on 
railxx-i) woiks and provincial civil work' 
came to about Rs 48 crores for some vears 
but after 1930, it was so drastically cut down 
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that only I?s 12 crorcs nas sgejit on those 
two Items m 1932-33 At the same time 
many plantations clijstd down and labourers 
were repatriated from Ctjloii and Malaja 
Tlie result was a fall m consumption The 
consumption of cotton picct-guuds rtmamecl 
fairly stationar>, hut the quality declintil, 
as IS indicated by the fact tliat while m 1914 
50 out of c%ery 100 )ards of cotton inece- 
goods consumed in India came from Lanca- 
shire. onK 7 6) ards came from that quarter 
m 1933-34 A greater dcchne is marked in 
the consumption of white sugar, salt and 
kerosene 

Tradc Ackcemi-nts 

The Goiernmcnt of India has also carried 
out \anous timel) measures for safeguaid- 
ing Indian industry and tradc, and for 
lightening the burden of the fixed charges 
which Ind been crushing tlic agriailtumls 
The Imlo-llntish Trade Agreement and the 
Indo-Japaticse Agreement were concluded, 
securing India’s export tra<lc w'lfh two of her 
biggist customers Gmcrnmcnt also took 
powers under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act (1933) to counteract the injurious 
otTicts of dumping from countries whoso 
]inc(.s Ind fallen almonnally With a \u.w to 
strengthening India's ixisition as an exiMirter, 
\arious measures were also taken by the 
Iinntria! Council of Agricultural Rcscarcli 
and the marketing organization that Ins l>ccn 
riccnil) set up promi^'Cs to he «>{ gml us*, 
m our iptcnial ns well as tsfcrnal (ladc 
Rapiu ImilsTrim. PxoGRrss 

Thu^ India has succcsstully withstood the 
blizzard and is now on llic tliresltohl of n 
gnat economic <kic!opmciit Etcii during 
the dcjircssioii, industry has made rapid 
progress The production in Indian cotton 
uniK incrcasid 50 per cent between 192S-29 
J933-24. and thi /.vivJucSfivf t>f ^i^sar 
Ins increased MSfohl m the last si\ jtars 
Similar improsuntnt has taken place also in 
iron and steel, cement aiKl scicral small 
unlustrics This happened during a jKnod 
when m tlio premier indiistrnl counlncs ut 
tile Wc-t production has been considcrabK 
curtailed owing to tlic failure of cMimaJ 
markets 

Two principal amis must be held before 
Itidi.a in her programme of rccoiistmctioii 
/ irsi, the safigtiardmg of her foreign trade 
and, Sicoih/ly,, increasing the standard of 
being at home Mtiiongli < n[\ a small |»art 
I'f India s prixluelion enters mto her cMtnia) 
trade, that jari is essential for her tinanejal 


stability, and in \itw of the surging wa\es 
of economic nationahiin all n\er the world, 
itiel the increasing enmpetilion troin bcttcr- 
ecfUippcd agricultural eoiintnes it is impor- 
tant tliat escry effort should he made to 
letam her external markets In this light, 
the Ottawa Agreement and the Indo-Japa- 
iiese Agreement haic been in the right direc- 
tion, and It is necess.irv to enter into similar 
agreements witli others nt our customers 
In the interests of both internal and external 
trade, it lu also »ccessar\ to iiiiproie our 
methods of production .md marketing, so 
that our goods ma) hceomc more acceptable 
xbroad and our position in the world market 
may become more secure 
A Use tn Ituha f sluihlinil of /ii’iiiy should 
I'C ihc ceiiltal ol’jiihvi of oiii cioiio)iiic 
policy .It is the solvutt, nut onlv of our 
• conomic ills but also uf mir social and poli- 
(leal ills, jieiluips It will, m addition, sdUu m 
nuat part the cconomie problems ot cstern 
industry, for. with a rise in the Indian 
'tandard of livmi; there will not nnl) be 
greater piospeets lor Iiidnn mdustrnl and 
igncultural piuduetion Init tiiere will also 
«risc a wider scojic fur tlic umeeptiuu iii 
India of the jiroducts ut \\ estern iiw 
duslry Let us remember that the ptrsis- 
lend)' low standard of hiing of the Indian 
mnsees is to-clav the grc.atesr olistailc to 
ihc increasing consumption m India oi more 
•f Lancashire s better-grade cotton goods 
IXOUSTRtAt. Dm toful XT * Tit I cos M TNT 
It IS often thought that a rapid indus- 
trialization will remedy the ecunnniie ills of 
India, but one cannot see Imw it eould see- 
ing that lurdli a million adilitmml labourers 
can be emphwed m Indian mdvistnes c\en 
11 most of the goods tu-tia) imported are 
I'lanufacturcil at hunic The eentral jinib- 
liDJ l4 Jjji.ba js in }}>cri3^i }hi »}Cfi»ie <4 
lier masses, who arc niosih agucultunsts 
l*or this purpose agriculture must l)e made 
more jirolitablc, iml suitable sui,stf|(ar\ 
nditstnes must lie jinnuled m c\er\ IfKaht), 
-o tliat the ;^'^cuhurlel inav lit cn ibkd to 
'Upi«lanent his income Iw using to cipilal 
id\aiilage the abundant frti unit which he 
Is now idling awa\ In this light, the geiic- 
lous grant for rural dceclopment announced 
last March hj the Finance Member is one 
of the wisest mcuHires taken by ilie Goiern- 
ment of India for man\ \ears 

Circumstances art now faiourablc fnr a 
mniard intnc Iuth.a s cretin stjiiJs high 
(Coii?imii(/ ofi paiji. 471j 



Indian Gold Exports— II. 

By P. S. Narayana Prasad, M.A., Andhra University 


The Go^ eminent is dialled tliat 

It IS allo\Mng thc'e exports of gold m order 
to giAe strength to the j>omid It is argued 
that, t^hlle 1 aiions like ^inenca are putting 
an embargo on the export of gold, if the 
Indian Finance Meinl>er could caltnl% allow 
the exports to take their own wa> is dear 
proof of his imei non to strengthen the 
pound Bin the tact diat tlte exports 
were allowed need not b\ itself proxe that 
the intention was to strengthen the pound 
But this tact, taken in conjunction with the 
excessise ly%e \ r terUtij; lietra>ed Iw the 
Resene Bn-k Comniiuee f!iis the Finance 
Ministers ad\<>cac\ tor the purdiase of 
sterling in rrefcrei et g< Id for strengthen- 
ing our currtnn reerxes smacks of that 
intentiun T1 r ire the mam arguments 
advi,>cat(. 1 <4,. i i i’ xports ot gold from 
India 

Bl i’ j ’ nrr >1 has heeii defended 
witli din e j 1 1' an uiit of tenaatj The 
one n dll d gu it ddiurced in Uieir sup- 
prrt IS idi 1 jian of die proceeds of 
gr’d halt hern mxe ted Li proof of this 
the increase in the i ncstiiient of Host OfBce 
Ca h CemhCdtc it 10 crores upto February 
1933, and the increase of die Post Office 
Satings Bai k DepO'its bx 4 35 crores arc 
gixen On this assumption, the F.naiice 
ileiuber draxx s the condiuion tliat the sale 
of gold lias been Ijciicficial to India and he 
ftJt ‘ lorced to rc^rd it as a beneficiaT 
advance that the exceptionally lixgh price 
of gold in rupees should haxe started s pro- 
cess of exclianging barren gold reserves for 
interest bearing Gnxemiiieiit securities as a 
form of inx esuiicnt But it ui3> not he 
difficult to see tliat there is a catch in the 
argument He assumes that an increase in 
the Po't Omce Gash Certiticatts *s neces- 
sarily tlie result ot selling gold But that 
fact remains to be proxed It is possible 
to hold tliat the increase in tl e investmcm 
of Post Office Cash Certificates and the 
increase m the Saxings Bank Deposits may 
haxe been brought about by otlxer leasora. 
For mstai ce. the Grnemiiient emploxecs 
and others who were draxx mg tixed inromea, 
during the major part ot the ixcnod oi de- 
pression, enjoxed nure real incomes The 
retrenchment in da scrxices came into tole- 
ration long after the tall of prices had set 


in and it was again restored in Feb P3j 
“The public XX ere confidentlx look'^5 'r 
w-ard to some gesture from the Goxeranei. 
indicating diat they were as xrcrtli of co- 
sideration as die State servants But ib. 
Government thought differen'ly Howexcr 
our pouit m saying all tins is lo s’mtt du 
tlic larger real incomes, which liaxe Lcui 
left m the hands of this class is ven giECt 
£ven when the cut was operahv-*, a &1 10 
per cenL cut at a time when the pne- ot 
commodities Iiave fallen ainwlere Lriiicea 
20 to 60 per cent , Ivardlv can lie con idcrcd 
as a decent compensation These p'T’jxr 
tionately excessive incomes imx haxe l>ein 
invested in the Post Office CaJi Cert’Ucie 
and Savings Bank Deposits Moieoxer, it 
IS stiU more strengthened by the con Jen 
tion that It IS this class of people that 
invest m securities of this ratitre Ai'O 
dierc IS another considetation xtIiicIi grf* w 
show that Uiese investments arc not 
result of gold sales It is possiHe t!i4 
due to bad industnal and conii”ercial 'u.> 
bon, investments may liave been "i hJiatti 
from these fields to considerably s«ia 
grounds, like the Post Office Cash Certi 
ficates As die report of die Cwd Due?* 
bOD observes, when the fall (i» prwsi » 
especially rapid and practicallx ^1 
of business are in finanaal difficuIueSi tier 
(those whose incomes are fixed t 
hesitate to venture upon new irxcstnier- 
They keep tixeir savings on 
account’ ® Still, when all is said, and u 
is conceded nierdy for the sake of arginrew 
tliat the increased investment mix b" 
only to the sales of gold, it j ct rcii-ain' 
be seen.,if the qeoi^e as a whole are bcnen ^ 
by Uiese operations It ’s oinic sound i 
argue that, out ot the proceeds ci the 
part of it went to die money l^'i der aiw tn 
remaimng for the purchase of coirn 
of daily use- The luonev Ic Tcr may m' 
benefited or we may sav even invested t/^ 
proceeds, but it does not prove tint tw 
who actvially sold tlxe gold are ni anx xxax i 
a better condition dian befu’"*. But u ti 
xnately, the story of re inxestmcnt .tselt }<■ 
reniams to be proxed 

It IS pointed out that the gold 


Report, p 42, 
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•\re STiinethms lu the nature of an exclian^e 
cquaJisatJOJi liiiid > that it is not the export 
of gold alone tliat has to he considered but 
also the jxis'il ihl\ ot h.inn to our toreign 
trade hut fi r the operation of this tactor ot 
siabihtN This argument is plausible thus 
far, but there arc certain objections e\en to 
this Sir HerlKrt Samuel ;u the budget 
debate in 1933 described an exchange 
equalisatK a fund as that which is to be 
used when rojuired m purcha “ and after 
wards restored li\ the ale it loruaii cur 
rtncies or it im^ht l*e < t gol 1 with a \iew 
to le\cllmg ( ut tilt imnrr fli auations of 
exchange and Mr Chainl trlain in a sul« 
scutKiit sjutth ut Ills ackiijwftdgcif this 
to be a gm 1 ck'i.npti'n oi fbf fund If 
so it Is worth wink txamining the nature 
of the cxixirtb ot Id at I to how tar a 
contumis to tint I't trijitioti If it is an 
exchange njualisaiu n tun I, it couM better 
hate lH.cn ijAratcd l>\ tiic Goeernmem or 
a di.Ke.atcd aulhoriU as m tlie ca e o 
ilntaitt IiTstcal t a!I.»iurig gold to be 
cxjx>rtc 1 nn Ixliali 1 1 the j mate indixiduals 
them cites tlK G \cnin ent coild lia\e pro- 
hibited It and purdia'inj the gold tor itscU 
Cfiild liaic e\[>i rftd it I r the j urpo e o» 
maintaining a react abk tahilit> oi ex 
change. Ihis j rciee ' w «d have imoUe 1 
eitiier mjik, prefit ir I , but, in atie case 
it wtuld enl> Ime bein correct tliat proht 
or hss ( n ilie e ojeratuiia sliotild ha\c been 
taken up hv the Cei iral tneemment and 
IK t left to iiidiudua! 1 he I iinnce Member 
jH iiite I * ji’ lut out it tM) million 
wh eh represent the proceeds i f the expor 
(ujit » DexemlKr C n eminent aequ 

id i“t) IJJllh Ills 

It is estiniatesl tint the pneate nlnidu I 
ac juire 1 in tlie sale 1 1 gj’J oi tl l ealiie 
eroris rcnVirg^ o/ rfve vaiLe e 
i-Ma miUn i s out 1 1 wh ch the (. « eernmeri 
as eurreiKN av th riu, acipnred l« r ilcelt 
again terin .. of the \aluc 1 1 t./0 ni Ilion 
or ill the ton’ [ roctexls < l the ^uKI ex 
IH rts It ih t were the ca e U is all the 
in re rias< n win tie (eeenimcit sluuld 
liaie It eh { ureiused tl e „ Id exported tar 
oinwiti g u n o ei’ ng an! it could haxc 
reserve 1 i r i eh inc jr Ut whch now 
,.e>es iiU j t'le lia i Is < I ;x.xuljl >r I ut the 
tioverniiKiu >' J i I e’ -< c this cour c 

’ Sl<e I I, I II -e I Ur 

' hiskil sjrcveli. 


I erbaps it the Govtninic i it tli purchased 
1 C gold aiul exported it, the jit jmhr ojnnion 
ould Iiaee b en nuieh mejre loitated than 
ow 

But eicil It tJutf were il t dine is tliere 
j other wa\ oi minmu ng the exports oi 
jld' We have eucleai Hired in tl e preaious 
rticle to shejw that the exjM rt'i ot gold 
uid Ime been ,,reativ mimniistd ii tjie 
eprcciatioii <t currciev whicli as shown 
> their action in linking the nij ee tp ster 
*^ig has lietn aecepttef ui pniicij le was 
iTTied a little liirther 1 \ 1 wiring tlie rate 
I cxclian^e It w ulJ lia\t nniulated the 
xj art trafe of Inn a nl ,, e*atK rekicexl 
le need t. r the txpx n i f’Ji' the 

i reha e t f her u ifw r k n e m the 

itcmal price le\el 1\ a lev lu e points 
ould Ime ..riatU IxnetUel the as.rtcul 
mst and b* th hi r leil t r tJic sale < t go’d 
5 al o 01 the neee it\ t r this exv lunge 
juahsatio 1 itmd e nil laie been reath 
liviateJ Teel at the rUe it l''f it is 
ehceeil bv Vr B \ Kaitl wh it rnai le 
»tc<l is an a’mrer this rati > tlie grid 
xj-Nins could Ime iKeii .«reat re'iliieed b\ 
itiicieiU expan t n < i eiirrei > But the 
oecrnmcjit did ii that ni the gold 
x)!. rts Ime not vit cea ed Ih h we\er 
store pas mg u un ii e as to \hat could 
e the rea cm tor the \cmn it t i ranee 
i tie export wt w ix-'iniie brill the 
iggestiuns oderi ’ i r avo n g 1 n 
\n cinliargo n 1 e exj- r l g Id i the 
re main renoh re r ) a i\ inti I all 
luud We la\e al^ead^ ventlateil tlie 
isadtauiia^es i tl i nr >ces]ur m a pri\i 
Us pangrapfi anf thu e nr e n tile i eir 

■unistailee w u) ' i luie in i tx nini 

■alU sound It nm 1 e re rte 1 that 

vmerica tuip cd in end ar_ i ih e\p> rt 

f iShr the reas* i u’lai < j^ratixe 

r exports m t! e la. l i \n en in i Ii dia 

re tjmere I in \nun a h e exixrtsc'in 
ig into ofierati i man I i v tl scr j>e i r 
am to «poeii!ali rs I'ereX' r Ir ha tit 
ol 1 «alcs nia\ als- be i r t' e j nrclusc of 
oninoditcsu wi 1 s > tlia lit rnt edv t r 
ctli cai II l be the ant In th connct 
in It > w jrth whde i ii,. tlat li dn i' 
ot the ouU countrv th.it exni Te i g ild In 

he \r^eni ne vleti tlic d c i ltd gold 

t / began to rco r I a ri c r et hcae-j 

H exjx rts tei k j’lce Lvtr sirce 
\u traliawent on tl t e Kxint go'd an hrd 
nee tarfv n I ’oO c, d kgan to U tx- 
I<unrd sure htaviK Ulmi Jajian hiitd 
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ti e ni lurj, mi " Id in Januan 1930 luaw to run It is c\idcnt how the Ird an ; ‘ 
gold c\jj rts t K ] lact and ct m nutd The had lx.en the CMiosure of all e3e» trimihurf 
real quc lirn therefore is not \ hctlier go 1 of the aouiig lions of tlie Mcriuig Pc^ tj 
c\iA -!'• in th'niM.hes are a curse hut how th se of e-ct ioiiii«t‘= like S r Jo mh ''Urj 
tar lhe\ arc nece sar\ in the intere'ls of and Sir Basil Blackett. -At a discu-s. ad 
tl e cou ir) tr whtUier the} could haie he cn the Cliailiani House Stud\ Group on tit 
atoded or reduced Presided tie country into intional functions of geld even as fj-Ir 
has a rea-oiiahlc rale of exchange and up as the ''tli of December Air \\ IPn* 
3>Q‘^\vv" tl e es.3*eirti of gold ace. neccssact to Badev evpTcs-se.d that the drain, of gdilft 
naiiun its tab Iitv it would be short nonmonetary purposes into Inda irU 
sighted tu res ret its export fjecoiiie a mure serious factor as tun" goes 

Tl ere is aiiotlver projvo-al iliat the rupei on awl ionic i/iotighl cught fo i<. g ento 
‘=hould V lell to find its own level aid it is tlu j icslwn whether fins anfiiaJ dr^ i j 
bchcicd tliat this v ill end the expi rts of mc-tloi « (Italics mine.) Air Kitcha 
gold But a token priTittel ts oannofl m another paiver read before tbe same groiip, 

liav e an\ v aloe exce] t the v alue ^ J its n etal remarked tlial efforts are being nude -nd 

he cj tern aid wliate er iher merts it will be nude io induce the tiihdtU^’U I 
ma> |>os e s It 1 tie h neM cut U bring India la make IcUcr use aj iher a oldi'” 
the Governiif t t krtijtcv and does (Italics mine) Before the same Coimt 

not see t ?>e V nl a v erjous considc tee Sir J Stanip read a paper in vhichtlb 

rati 1 sigmticam passage occurs Th«f i ^ 

r rd the main question as uninense tuck ul precious n ctaU m 

n nt not onlv lo 1 eratc<l which Itas fieen I lined out of sighk I'l-t ^ 
n V ut even welcomed them do not know wliai its extent is or 
c 11 ters laboured defence of possiblihcs arc of briiiriiiig 
r a 5, phenomenon and the cominu (Italics mine j Commenting trti «:•» 
e 1 ptl CJ b\ the preaent hinance paper. Sir Basil Blackett uttered the lulw'^ 
111 dr ven well known He not onlv jiig words — Sir J Stanip l^s 
-1 c ' them hut die tenor of his belief the gold brought into currcjicj m die 
tl ven if go d IS exported until the total centuiy as ll a- effect not of the nm dsto J 5 
ji titles liave n«ui to 3 times as much as of gold btl of the transfer of it /rt!« < ‘ 
ha* ahead) left the countrs India vvnll still oj So»lh -finrnca fo the csciwg 

Itave more pold ilian she liad eleven jears /io«fcr in Voice etc fj ? 

ago onh show- that the gold exports will Jme that happened 1 1 Indiaio da^ acsica.i 
be tolera ed until a loiij, time to come Here dirco ct the iceJ for a 110 per cent gU* 
the Go emnum stems to Ime committed re<cnci "^Italics mine) . , 

the blunder of regarding the gold exports Here are some of the musings of ^ 
as an end in tliaii'-ehes Mr Keymes Briti'-h ccorom <ts Couple to tius d' 
■iountled an exact note when he said that ardentlj put forth defence of the 
one must wlenever one talks aboit these of gold dieir contempt for a reserve tW 
„old questions m anj fundamental wa> try do^s not bniig in any income m the si ape 
to get at the realities of the financial system of interest and the absence of tmy 
of Inch gold s a symplom and no! treat it the part of tlic autlionties to allenste a 
1 1 aii\ sort cf La\ as an end m itself or situation of winch the exports are bat a 
‘rnvething tlvan can be discus'ed without sympton aid it is Ivard to dnve out 
reli ence 1 1 the more fundamental elements susp cion tliat the gold exports are not nea 
of the siti.ation ® (Italics mine) What ed b\ the Government in iheir proP^ 
the Govcrnnvc'vt Ivas done to alleviate the perspective .| 

situition of which the exjTOrts are a sign However it is necessary that the go' 
IS a question tliat gets a cold ml for its exports which are oiilj !an index of an 

answer The Cwemnent seem to have extremely unsati factory position mu t 

lieen thinking m grooves similar to those m and we reiterate tliat a lower ratio niu £ 
which English and American opinion seems 

1® htcnalo at Geld Profile ti p ^ 

“ Pre lent dl renurks of Mr Kemes at a rt Do do (Oxford Ln' Prrs') P 

r>et.t.ng i i ll c Gold Croup oJ the Roja] In ttnte ' Do <lo do £* . 

f Inter .it o Affarj Jrd Ueconber 19o0 W Do do do ^ ' 
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at once rcborltd to for givini* a stimulus lo 
the exjKjrt trade, (or raising liic internal 
price level of couiniodities and for thus 
raising tlie purchasing power of the averagt 
Indnn, which alone at bottom is the sole 
cause lor the export of gold For Sir 
George Schuster and his successor, peihaps, 
It would be “unpardonable rashness to 
plunge into the unknown depths of wild 
expcriinents” But at the same time it is 
also correct to think that trial and error 
arc lictter than monotonous error without 
trial 

After all, in the present circumstances, 
IS cnrrcnc) deprcciatvon "a wild experi- 
ment'’ Japan, winch shrewdly depreciated 
her currency and placed it under control, 
has weathered the depression much bcttei 
than most otlier countries The dollar is 
crashed and the foolishness of the Ameri- 
cans, or shall wc say “wild exix.rimeiita- 
tion’, vet remains to be seen Mr Hawtre). 
who. m the words of Trof Rist, is *a master 
of the liieoretical analjsis", m a paper read 
iicfurc the Roval Statistical Society, advo- 
cateil deprcention of currenc) as a jiin <7113 
noli of trade revival He argued *Tu 
cundeinn aii) measure which amts at a re- 
vival of business on the ground tiiat it will 
cau«e inflation is a palpable absurditv The 
\cr> puriiosc aimed at is an enlargement of 

“After all, the great bulk of national pro- 
duction must And its outlet in the liome 
market — in other w<»rds, must l« Iiought bv 
the iKoplc of tlie countr) , the great majontv 
of wlmni arc wage and sa[nr> tamers That 
Is to sai, the amount of munc} m internal 
cirtnlalion, the vtlociD of its circulation and 
Its distrihutioii among the various sections 
of the cnmmumtv remain the decisive factors 
in ditcnnming the volume of purcliasing 
jxiwcr aiailihlc lo absorb the product «>J 
nulustrv I'virlhennore, even m resjxict 01 
mtcmational trade, to concentrate soklj 
njxni measures for promoting cxjxirts is 1 
slinrt'igliiid jwlicy It is of httlc avail to 
!<• in a iKi'itioii to coinixtc >ucccssfijll> upon 
the workl market it the purchasing jsmer ul 
ihe various cmiutries remains low and li jhese 
countries are surrijun<iuig themselves with 
im[«svib!c trade harriers J rx.knrg at the 
world as a whole what is timdameiitailv 
iHxesvarv is not luereh to encourage exports 
but to proinole the ahihtv and vvillmgtu«s 
to accept iiiijs'rts Hits again is Iirgclv a 
question of aijisjnate punlnsjug p>Mer 


the consumers' income and outlaj , and that 
IS all that the so-called dangers of inflation 
amount to It IS no usc making 

plans for bringing about revival unless we 
arc preparetl to face the consequences If 
ihe depreciation ts lo be prcz'cutcd tiun uiiv 
II casiires of rczizal, lioz.Cfcr pronuiuig, zo.'l 
ft fiulli/ieJ "** (Italics mine J In the dis- 
eussion which ensued, Mr Hartley Withers 
argued the case for inflation thus “Infia- 
iion, so far as I understand the word snnpU 
means a rise in prices, due to an increase 111 
die volume of nionev Since a rise in prices 
has been constantly adiocatcd hi the Mar- 
nnllan Coiiimiltce and most people, who have 
s'Kiken on the subject since if inflation will 
j>roduce the rise in prices, it is siircK the 
very thing that we and the rest of ti'c 
’.orJd ijced'’^’ It both theoretical opinion 
and practical measures have testified to the 
iifictcncy of this particular measure and if 
still doubts jicrsist a» to the wisdom oi such 
course, It Is difficult to be convinced that 
.< IS merely due to conservatism 

Mr Hawlrev ‘ Public Expenditure and Trad-. 
I’cptcsswn hiuriiol of il\e Ro\al Slaiis'ienl 
' .cff/i. Part ni. IWJ 

15 Mr }} Withers in the di-rus'.iou wn 
ir Hawiro> a paper louriut of th. /wmii/ 5 (ini'- 
at Socun Part 111 19^3. p 4(d 

' 'Illy if the abilitv to consume i- keeping 
.'iceviJlh the abiliiv 10 proiliiee m neh nl 
lie several countries will then In i n uli 
loss to accept mqK<ns and to wmk tow nd' 
he progressive removal oi die harrier' lo 
laelc” — Mr Uctuihl luilhr m il , 
llbmiltcJ to till /jiM iKl/h'llij/ I ol’ulir Lull 

it mice _ _ 

(CoiH hidciJ /rtiirt 

■'jyMg }ke .wx’.v.vv*- ?.w,' J.'.*.'.’.’-. .w .'.v 
t low rates nf inUrC't \ Rt'ervi It mk 
( IS alreadv l>ccn cstabli'lii'l t'lr tin ititiugt 
'lent of currtnev ami cri'ln and tin mw 
‘ onstitution inav suKc the jKiluual ijroMiin 
•r the time Iteing Imhis m tin 

i ntish Coinmonwcutih of Nations o dsn i 
.real vjtirct n! 'treiigih 'Iht'e art alt 
ruit assets ami U jimi'erh U'xl will einhlc 
I t.r not onlv to merease die eeoiioiiiie wtl 
ire of her ••wn ii ennng nnlhoiis tnii aKu to 
I lip substantiaiiv 111 the worl<|s put till 
iiigstlc for rieoverv • 


• Summary of a lecture 'kluercd at the 
I '/nd>in ^ctiwl of f cr.iioniics 



The Indian Sugar Industry— 11. 

By B C Burt, CIE,MBE,BSc,IAS, 

/ xpcil ULiscr Iinf'cnal Council of ^IgncuUural Research 


In his paptr Ka 1 htfure ilie Society m 
1928 bir James M icKcnna staiid the impor 
tanct of tho CciUial Go\ernm<.ijt taking an 
active iiittrc t in sugar research in India 
and put firwird the view dint this matter 
should rcetne the carK attention <f tlic 
Imperi'il (.i uned of Agricultural Research, 
the creati n of which the Rojal Cummiseion 
on Agriculture had recuinmended \ bnef 
refeience nia\ therefore be made to tht eteps 
which have heen taken within the het fi\e 
-ind a half vears to promote the healthy 
development ot the In han ugar in hi try 
On the estahlisluneiU of the Impeiial Coun 
cil of \gneultural Research in 192* the 
rioverrunent e( Ii dn refened this ejne tioii 
to It for urgent c n i leration In an ii tcrim 
report of the ''ugar C mmittce apjiroved by 
the Re c irch 1 . iki! were set out the pnma 
joi\ gr ml ter fised protection and it 
was reijiie ted that the matter be referred 
to the I d an 1 antt Di ird This was done, 
the Seee,ar k mnwttee and staff of the 
Re earcli k u a 1 prepared material for 
tl e Tariff Ii ar ' uid it is now a matter of 
historv that ficil protection was granted 
Simultancf usK the Committee considered 
tile inimehate needs as regards sugar re 
search techn< ]< ^ical training and technical 
assistance t< the industrv In this task they 
derive J gieat assistance from the rei»ort of 
the Sugar Cenim ttee of 1919 20 The 
Government <f India has since provided 
various sums aj,i,rt„ating Rs 20 lacs for 
sugar research lor financing on a five jear 
basis various rc«earch schemes put forward 
bv the Committee and approved b) the Re 
search Council \ sugar technologist with 
high (juahfications ami successtul factory 
experience was appointed earl^ m 1930 in 
order that intending lactoiy owners might 
be adv ised in the selection of sites and machi 
nerj and exi'tirij, tactorv owners aided in 
technical matters The report of the Indian 
Sugar C< mmittce has clearlv shown that the 
high efficitnc) of the Java industry w is due 
in large inea ure to mutual chemical control 
and the interchange of detailed factorv re 
mlts and tccl ik logical information The 
Sugar Bureau wa transfcried to the charge 
of the ‘•ugar technologist and a beginning 


made iii the collation of the requi ite tedisi 
cal and statistical data V gnit vvasiji 
made to die Sugar Ttchnologv section oitht 
Harcourt Butler Technological luirut, 
Cawnpore to provide a complete miratiirt 
modern sugar mill for instructional 
cxjvermiental purposes vvhil't an ann-J 
grant was given towards the recurring ex 
pciiditure ot the section on the condition 
tliat a sjicctficd number of free sludefJs 
from otlicr prov inccs w ould be admitted ta 
the cour e on the nommatiun of the Re eani 
Council 

On the agricultural side a grant was nads 
to the Impel laJ Sugarcane Breeding Sution 
to enable a sub station to be opened at 
Kamal in order to improve the facil ties f t 
selecting new '-eedhngs suitable to Northeni 
India conditions Hitherto prelim.nafT 
selections had to be made at CoinihatJ* 
under (luite different a nditions — a duuoe 
disadvantage, as tlie seedlings most ‘ tw 
to svilv-tropical Ineha might easily be a 
whilst live testing process was uiidulv 
longed Grants were made which cnabl^ 
cane testing uid research stations to W 
oixrned tliroughout the mam sugarcane « 
of \oilhem India is at Jorhain V-au 
Dacca in Bengal at Mushen (near ’iwi 
ffarpur) and at Patna m Bihaf, at 
iiagar (in addition to extensions at 
jalianpuf ) m the t mted Prov mces ai d 
luJIunder and Lvalljur m tie ^“”1^ 
Stuiilar experimental stations "cre addeu 3^ 
Padegaon in the Bomba) Deccan and i 
Cluttoor and at Vnakap^Ie in 
special grant tor hrceehiig work on 
canes was made to the Mvsore Agricuini 
Department This chain of 
staj,es IS a most important feature 
new seevlhng canes are tested on a co-o 
naled jlan growth studies are made an 
cultural and manunal expcnmeiits ca 
ned out It lias been found posable ^ 
transport both actual siigircane ced an 
tin) seedlings fn m Co inbatore to some 
these sub stations for stuih and srlcctw 
under local conditions V grant was imuK 
to the Pusa Resnrch In titufc if r the stu > 
ol the me s.nc di ease of cniie and <'■ ot' ^ 
cane disease* A chanc <f work on ti 
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inicct pests of cane has recently been appro- 
it»J by the Governing Body of the Council 
Xor 1ms the improvement of indigenous 
methods been neglected A special txpen- 
nicnt station is being started near Morada- 
bad for experimental work on the improve- 
ment of fjiir niaimfacture and small-scale 
sugar manufacture - Finally, the Govern- 
ment of India have recently announced their 
ap[>roval of the scheme formulated by the 
Sugar Committee for a central sugar industry 
research mstitute for technological research 
and instruction, at an estimated cost of one 
and a half lacs initial and two and a half 
laes of rupees recurring It is proposed to 
loc ite tilts institute at the Harcourt Butler 
Trclinological Institute by arrangement with 
the United Provinces Government, and the 
work of the present sugar section of that 
institute will be suitably expanded and deve- 
loped The programme of work proposed 
(or the institute is sufficiently important for 
detailed mention It includes — 

(i) Research on Indian sugar factory 
problems and in sugar technolog> m general, 
incluiinig the utilisation of by-products, with 
special reference to Indian conditions 

(u) The provision of scientific assistance 
to factories 

(in) Extended tests under factory condi- 
tions of new varieties of cane 

(i\ ) Collection and tabulation of scientific 
control returns irom factories and technical 
rciKirts 

(v) Crilieal study of the working of 
Imliiii factories and a comparison of the 
results with the best Indian practice and 
results oiitniiied in other countries 

(m) .\dvice to factories on dilTicuItics and 
faults ihsciosetl b) liieir returns 

(vii) Training of students m all branches 
ui sijf^'Tr tfchiiology 

(vm) Diinonstralion of improved methods 
and eiiiiipiiKiit and refrcsiiir courses for 
men ahead) engaged ui the iinlustry 

TTiinigh the Oovcninieiil of India did not 
give Ugiskiiivc clTect tu the recommenda- 
tion ol tile TarilT Hoard iliat a statutory 
allotmenl of ten lacs of rupees ( £75,000) 
ixr iiimim should be iindt for sugar re- 
scirtb. it gave i difmitc though giunled 
undert.ikmg to the centrnl legislature tliat 
ti-iMiinliU aikspiate fun<U would lie pro- 
\idisl lor this purjKisc The allotments rc- 
tirnd U) vlxiic Imc Km nude in fulfilment 
ul ilut promise The framework lias l>cen 


constructed of an adequate research organi- 
sation which should go far to ensure the 
healthy divelopmciit ot an efficient industry 
— provtdeil, of couise, that adequate finan- 
cial provision is nude in Uilurc as in the 
past 

A word may be said about the level of 
tanft protection enjoyed by the industry at 
present The Tarift Board recommended a 
urotective duty of Rs 7-4 per cwt with a 
deferred additionil duty ot eight annas in the 
event of nuporteel “lugar at Calcutta falling 
below a certain level The summarised re- 
comniendations of the Bovnl were placed 
Kfore the Legislative Assinibly m March, 
1931, and the revuiue dutv was raised to 
Rs 7-4 per cwt In November of the same 
\car, when the emergenev 25 per cent sur- 
charge on all customs duties was imposed, 
the import duty cm sugai became Rs 9-1 per 
cwt In April, 1932, the Sugar Industry 
Protection Bill was passed, this gave the 
industry fiscal piotcctinn for a \)eriotl of IS 
veats, hxed the jirotective dutv at Rs 7-4 
per cwt, for a period of seven years, pro- 
vided tlut the amount ol the jirotcction duty 
for the succeeding eight \<ais should be 
fixed in 1938 after an uiquirv, and gave 
power to Government to nierease the im- 
l)ort duty, to stwli an e\unt as might be 
necessary, in the event of sugar being im- 
j*orted into India at such a price as to 
render the duty 'it Rs 7-4 jiei cwt inade- 
quate at the nUcndid level The surcharge 
still being in ot>eiation the actual import 
<Iotv remauicfl at Rs O-J [^r cwt 

As a result of this seiiuenec of events, 
the sugar industry «ci.ured, even licfore the 
Sugar Industry Protection \ei was jiasscd, 
tariff protection which for the lime being 
was substantially m excess oi that recom- 
mended by the TantT Board SnnuUa- 
ncously llierc occurred a tail in cane and 
gur pnccs which was l.irgdv tiue to the 
geuei^ slump m tiic prne ui agricultural 
produce At about tin sm i time there was 
a substantial drop in world pnecs for heavy 
macluritry Moreover i.('<nings for pro- 
fitable industrial invc-tim in in India were 
few This combmati'ni nt idditinnal stimuli 
led to an unexpeelcllv rqnd 'xpaiision of 
the sugar indusirv and to d* vclcn>nuiit for 
which the Tantl Hoard allowed at hast 
H-ven vears being concintratcl into three 
Tlie AU-lndia Siii ;ar (.i.uliunct winch met 
in Simla in the-cumiiu r ot I'Gt iiudo pulilic 
tlie fact tliat the advanci was m danger of 
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being too rapid and that acute internal com- When the poait'on was reMewedin Mardi, 
’ petition {or tlie Indian sugar market was 1934, it was found tliat — 
m si"ht It also transpired that the sugar- (a) Five annas to si\ annas would be a 
cane grower had not received his tuU «hare more representative price for cane and tha 
of the benefits ot protection iq the season 1932-33 some ver) succej'fsJ 

Two iniiiurtant legislative enactments took factories had paid only four annas f«r 
place earl) in 1934 These were the Sugar ntaund. 

Excise Act, 1934, and the Sugarcane A^t, (&) The estimate that efficient factonts 
1934 The sugai excise duty was imposed would obtain a recoverj of nine per ce-t 
for financial reasons in order to make good sugar on cane was confinned by expenena. 
part of the revenue lost bj the sudden and (r) Except in favoured instances, me 

drastic reduction of sugar imports an<l their lasses no longer fetched anjlhing bevond 

unpending disapjxiarancc The level of the a nonimai value The reason for this 
duty was '^o fixed as to reduce the quantum tliat the ultra rapid multiplication of modern 
of protection to that rcconnnended bv the sugar factories had resulted in a sudden 
Tarilf Board bv off setting the customs sur- increase in molasses production of <iich 

charge Since the c i i price of imjxvrled magnitude as to disorganise the trade in tht 

sugar had fallen to n level which had the product. 

surcharge not been m operation, would liave (d) The av erage capacity of tacloncs la. 
justified the imposition ot the deferred dut) tum^ out to be about 1,800,000 tiiaund) 
of eight amias per ewt the excise dut\ was of canc i>er season, or S3> 66,000 tuna f> 
fixed at Rs 1 ' i c cwt and not at Rs 1 13 gainst 1,300,000 maunds, the increase bOT«' 

The Bill Ti u ul 'nsidcratle cuntroversj due m jiart to machinery of larger capacih 

and til- rci it i the Select Committee and liemg installed, and m part to a longer work 

bill «t ]ui t lalta in the Legislative ing season being possible, 

\ t 1 1 1\ now d that the question whether (<•) The allowance to be made tor ce 
till nil] n I I the excise did m fact leave preciation has dropped from eight annss to 
the indti n with a proper measure of pD less than six annas per maund of SL|3r. 
itcii 1 was verv thoroughl) argued Fror* whilst a return of ten per cent on capUl 
till Jiscussioii the following conclusions now meant just over 13 annas insieail ot 
onii rged The Tariff Board s rccommenda one rupee two and a half annas per ou-if 
tions were based on a calculated fair selUug eif sugar . 

price which, m turn, depended ou certain As a result of these changes, tlie 
tuiidamenial assumptions, the principal of selling price” of sugar witli cane at n 
which were the folleivving — annas jxr maund, calculated m tlie sti|| 

(a) At the outlet nnny factories would manner as b> the Tariff Beard, now cai^ 

have to jnv eight aniias per maund of S23 lb to seven rupees per maund m round 
(fC, Rs 13 10 or 20s 5d per ton) for exclusive ot the excise dul), or to eij 
cane, this price falling to six annas at the rupees if that dut), which is paid m the 
end ot the protective period mstaivce by the factor), is included, a su 

(b) That a recover) of nine per cent of stantial reduction on the Tariff Bo»r ^ 
saleable sugar on the canc crushed could original figure of Rs 9 5 9 per 

he. assumed . Miikinj' due allowance for the tact tliat 

(c) That nmhsses could be sold at freight advantage has already disappe^ 

Rs 1 8 per maund. corresponding to a re- and tliat Indian factones are now “ 
duction of 10 S per maund of sugar m the tlieir sugar at the ports, it was a fair cf 
cost ot production elusion that the imposition of the i^xc' 

(tl) The average taclor) would crush dut) would adjust the protection wtuc 
13,00,000 niaunds of cane, or nearl) 50000 industrv eiijo)ed to the level reconmien 
tons, per season by the Tariff Board This view the cen 

(r) The capital cost of a factory of this legislature accepted 
cajiacit) would be 13J-2 lacs of rupees 

Like a beautiful flower full of colour but In distress a friend comes like a calm to 
without sceut, the fine words of hvm wlvo the tempest tossed sailor 
does not act accordingly are fruitless 



The Activity of Economic Life, 

By Professor Gustav Cassel. 


Recent inonetar> theory has gnen a 
prominent place to u distinction bci\een 
‘sawiig” and ‘uiveslmtnt’ and to a con- 
ccjitiou of in\ct,tincnt as a mere part ol lotil 
saMiig It even setms to lie ^uite a com- 
mon Mcw that this distinction marka an 
essential progress oi the sshole tWenty of 
social tcononn This may on good groimds 
be quc'-tioncd 

I'lrst of all such a flisimction is apt to 
make the public h»lie\c‘that some saMtig 
nonld lie left unnnested and be doomed to 
lead a nnstcrious CMStcnce out m the blue, 
rather like a disembodied spirit It is the 
first duty of scientific theory to fight aj^amst 
such looM and dim notions 
Sitions objections a\'-o arise to Tankmu 
■'lUNevtUKUl' as an indiiieuilent econcmis 
cciictpi Iiuestmcnt is in its nature t.ot a 
ijuMitit) . which It ob\ lousl) must be if it is 
to he pill on a let cl with sating and s\cn 
be cipablc of being subtracted trom it \s 
1 hate shown in the Ajinl number of this 
Kejiort, ineomt which has not been con- 
sumeil, nor been used for repajnieut of 
debts to the bank', is always mtt'ted m 
the s).n'c tliat it lias a concrete cMst-'iice 
in real cajnlil or in claims nr other rights 
H the new theory dc'ircs to limit the con- 
cept of mti'tnKiit I)) eonmetmg n viili 
some iwrtienlar act on the part ol the ^\\<t 
ilut i' to sat. if ■ intcstmeiit’' is inlerprctid 
to mean a choice of particular scairiUc' n 
must firstly be ob'crted tliat the great 
imjontt of '.iicrs neter make such i clioic* 
theiiiHltts but leate tint to the bank« or t»* 
satings ui'litutions of sanous kinds Ihi 
funds enlru'teJ to such mstiUttioiis certaiitlt 
caniiiit lie ngardesl as “imniM'led' But 
ctiii if die saicr himself dexuivs ui>*m n parti- 
ciilir mtt'luiciu this dots not iiiii <iiil\ 
nu m tint his act has ant corrf sjh nd.ng 
rtalilt in si>tial itonomy If .i satcr Inits 
Ixiiids It III It lie another satir who s Us 
them ind it is bt iiu means tcrt.uii ihu the 
pwrebase le:ids to ui iiiereasi. ^n the t. tal 
quinliit ol eireilitiiig Ixuids r\tn il this 
should l>e SI,, ita eoiiijeinits dnt Imt i-s,ml 
ihe new binds mat ii'C the nmiiet fo- n- 
tsuiium ol debts, lor in-taiiiL to the Kanks 
Ibn-., u \\< want to give am 'ctial-ttoiiomu 
rcaliit to the coiittpi of uite'tmcni a- t 
quantity ttc arc forced to identify il with an 


increase m the commumtt s stock of real 
eapital This concept, however, already 
ineaitablv etiters into eten the most elemen- 
tary economic theory There is no nt<d to 
introduce a nett name for this basic concept’ 
Those who would interpret intcstircnt as 
m act on tlve part of the saser conducing 
to a more acln’c co-operation of his ^a* mgs 
in the process ol production must ttalize 
that this greater actnitv is a \ciy relative 
concept If. for example savings are in- 
vested m stocks of material >. these slocks 
may flow through the process of proiluction 
with greater or less speed and thus the 
mvestment of the saver nnv be more or 'ess 
actite from the point of view of the social 
economy Tlw, same "ippUcs to sasmgs in- 
vested in fiNcd real capital for instaii-e in 
machinery Machines may be used more or 
'css udly and iiitensnelv In all such cases, 
Iiowevcr, there is n qiustion ol a dilTerence 
in deyt-ce and this diiferente cannot possibly 
nisliti a distinction hotween invested’ and 
noii-uivesteM funds as being two different 
..ategone? 

N’or IS It the wtrr who determines the 
legrct of aclnitv which his saving stall 
loceivt This is the function of the emre' 
nrciiciir and '‘honid the sav er actually t 'cert 
'uch an influenec bv a defuute elioiev o£ 
mvcslineut he turns himself cn if'so into an 
, tUrc['rciienr 

A pcti<»d of depression is characterised 
liv reduced aciivnv m the process rf pro- 
•hictioii The fixed real cupiial is only 
pirtiallv ustil and flnalmg nal capital 
mils tlmmgli the process ol production more 
-lowU than iiyrmalh \t tlit> snne tune a 
ertam degree of uncmplovnieiit prevails 
f'fius the capacilv ol producimii 'urjoi'v^cs 
he ictnxl produetiim The problcin -s then 
• give mcrcastd activity t'> thi win, It pro- 
css of pr*Kluction so that all laetors oi pro- 
'uetion may be used ns compluelv as 
xjssible It IS of great piaetieal mnxir 
nice to realize that tins is tUe ami , { all 
,iuWve»urs to overcome the ikjirc'sioti Tor 
coiiotiuc tfieorv it is e.piallv miiiortaiit to 
icalizc tfuit the rtmtclv is to give greater 
ictivitv to investments not lo nncst lu’uls 
dial have Itccn left ‘unnnc-icd 

When a part ni the savings is u-cd for 
rejiaynicm of debts to the banks with a cor- 
V 
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responding reduction of the supply of Innk used Hotte\er, the ideas about a ■^uper 
means of jiaMiient it may be said tliat total lluity of real capital are mo»tK rather exag 
saMiigs are greater than total ni\eslments gerated Statistical figures shorvuig h Iv* 
But this phrase onl> means that the banks degree of utilization of real capital i last be 
fall to conii>ensate the aiinnnlation of iiicaos read with great caution The real cajuoly 
of payment by a corresponding issue o» new ot production is usually tar Iroin being m 
means of payment Tins is an occuirence great as the figures indicate In fact jcca 
of a monetary nature — in fact, is a process siderable part of the real capital i» adaltera 
of deflation — and should be treated as sucIl ted and does not come up to the a tst 
If people belie\ e that the depression essen standards of effectivity J^or this 
tially results from a surplus of saMUg aSo\e incessant isork Xof the renewal of th real 
mie«tnient, they will readily conclude tmt capital is going on even duniig the dtpre. 
the depression ought to be combated by a sion with tlie result that its eff-ctmty 
reduction of saving that is to say, by more is being continuously increased The 
liberal spending Lately tlus has brcn re American steel industry, in «pite of a very 
commended in a somewhat sensational v ay, low degree of employvnent contim. s to 
as a cure for the depression Once it has invest tremendous sums in tnodeinizing in 
been made dear that, a depression can only equipment In spite of an enormous volume 
be conquered bv increasing the activ tv of of tonnage being laid up tliroughoit the 
economic life this question will stand (vit in world the building of new ships with hsher 
a new light Of course it may be said even effiaency is continuously going on Sudi 
then that increased consumption woulo »elf an improvement in the community s '^ted 
result m higher activity It is however by of real capital lias alwavs been an essertial 
no means sure tlvat n reduction of 's-v ng factor m superseding the depression 
would be the right remedv During tl c cle This is doubtless also the case under the 

pression it is no doubt usual for ^rvduc present depression If we should once 

tion generally to slow dow-n Its two mam succeed in eliminating the disturlances 
branches tlie production of consumers {.cods whidi are its cause we should certainly firJ 
and the production of capital good are, that our equipment of means of prodactwi 
however as a rule affected b\ this reduction js m many respects entirely unsatisficto-’^ 
in a very different degree The cluracler Moreover the house acconunodatwn a 
istic feature of tlie depression is precisely (he community is always lasulfiaent rvi 
that capital production «how s a much n ore the satisfaction of this w ant as v\ ell as for * 
marked decrease than the production of con better utilization of the means ot productiffl 
sumers goods Our endeavours must there- m general and thus for the purpose of end 
fore be directed pnncipallj towards mcreas mg the depression, it i» of essential laipor 
mg the production of capital goods fhis tance that building activ ities should motase 
IS only possible however if savings are To this end, however an incessant 'upP*' 
forthcoming m suffiaent volume. of new savings is required Indeed m t™ 

A continued saving must gradually relieve present situation the most hopeful signot 
the capital market and bring dovv n the rates recov ery is the stimulus giv en to build r J ov 
of interest If suclv a development is JIovv the low rates of interest 

ed to proceed m a natural way it gives (o Thus we find that a continuous saving » 

capital production a stimulus lliat usually an indispensable condition for econ-.ri'f 
proves sufficient for such an increase m activity It must be wrong therefore to tty 

this production as will put an end to the to conquer the depression by anv endcavo^ 

whole depression This is as we know, to check saving or to disparage ita 
the way in whicli a turn of live business economic value „ , 

cycle IS normally brought about So long as private enterprise is m'urice 

The opinion tlvat further saving would be for the necessary mcrea'^e m econ n c a« 
unnecessarv during the depression is sup- vity a reduction of mvtmplownent by i 
ported by the belief that tlie cominuiM*y aid of public works seems to be a 

been supplied witli too mudi real capital way out This enables a ni< re 
during the previous boom The under use of the productive powers availaW “ 
estimation of saving is strengthened during what thus produced is obtained 
the period of depression when everybody point of view of the social ecoiiomv, " ^ 

can see how inadequately the real capital is saenfiat^ any other satisfaction of w 
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Thjs fact induces pcuple to accept public 
works as a means lor o%ercoming the cnsis 
-t.%cn if the> are otherwise alien to a lichei 
in anj form of socialism as heiiig something 
1 desirable in itself 

r Against the increased actiMtj m economic 
, life that ma> be attained be the aid of 
:.pufilic works «e must howeier jjiit the 

- further cnppling ol pruatc enterpnse that 
ma\ ensue if the goicmracnt (or local 

.liodics) enter on business actnitj Pruate 
-enterprise may find itself placed at a dis- 
atUantage 113 enterprise undertaken or stib- 
-Milizcd i)> the ga\ eminent Such for m- 
stance. nia\ casiK be the result of utilizing 
public incine3 for the construi.tion ol houses 
or for subsuluing such construction Smii- 
^ larh, firiiatt enterpnse rnai* sec itsell thrett- 
cni<l It the goNemmeuL mtentn*.^ m order 

- to help prnalc business involved m d.fficul- 

- tics and ihcrcbv deranges the natural condi- 

- turns fur cnm^ictufon in ctlicicnc> futthcr 
^ htiic enterprise ma\ have the conscqucnci 
' tliat certain wages arc nnintunc*! on an un- 

» economic level, tliat is to sav, a level niemu- 
jalible with wiulhbrmm m the ssial 
econonu Such iction niav obviousK deJav 
that resli'ralion of eviuihbrium which is i.\. 
divjKiisahlc for overcoming the e^Isls 
lunllv, U nni't be observed that the provi- 
Sion of tunds for put>hc works must burden 
' cither the capital market or the ta\ pajers 
y This burden mav Konue so oppre«Mvc tliat 
It acts as a serious check upat th< dcveloji- 
iiimr of prnato eiiter^'rise 

It we wish to draw up a correct hdanct 
‘ 'beet of the ditTercnt results oi public vvorks 
for comlntmg unenijilovinait ihc'c 
ilaU' inU't Iw IxKiked against die p/'« item 
aiicl Uk Uihiiec struck It js bv no mcui- 
imiik«iv. devl d.as UiiAncc w.dl l«_ n>^gv<jiv.' 
In die Cl e ol the United States m ivari’ 
cuUr the cNj'creiKe hitherto accumu’attd 
'earns to j«>int in siuh a direction fn n>. 
' ease is it po'ible to Iisik uImii public wr.rk- 
as anv U'tuig viUitioii of thi» ta'k Iwlort u- 
‘ , \ curtaihiieiii ol s-aving and an es.!ensi..n 

' ol pubbe works arc lie inuu joints m the 
' Jsjhev ol cvjvinMon that has aUraeted the 
diet aUemi'ii m dilTerent counine' during 
' tile Jiresei.t eri-is In h-tU tlu-e l«omts 
b.iwever the esjaiisiou jxjbcv is detenanud 
b\ 1 t vUl or at anv rate an uicoiin>Ute 
eimprdKn'HUi of du' c< iidiiwiw that muvi 
U tuiiilUsI if ceoi.ouiic jirogriss is to b« 
5 a><.sl uii i>rivate eiiterjiriM. h)sub\ii<Mlv 
1 gew. tile deiiu.ldv to cure tic cii'.- bv 


measures that relieve s3mptoms, but which 
1 ’ a deeper sense are contradictorj- to the 
- id condition' The depression is m its 
« -ence an abnormal reduction in tlie activ itv 
. private economic Iite, and it can onU be 
rfimtefv overcome bv' a retnovaf of the 
t tors tf lac have caused the parafj Sf? 

\m0n3 these factors the most imjwjrtant 
e 15 no doubt the general fall in pnees 
'' e liavc to do here with a process of defla- 
I n, tliat is to sa> with a phenomenon that 
of a pureU monetary nature and which 
I m tiiLCctore f>e cnmiiated oniv with mone- 
ls measures Tiie dcknowlcdgement of 
ti is truth does not prevent a turther analvsis 
■ the cnsis with a view to clearing up 
ii 1 different disturbanecs of o'ficr kinds that 
" n co-ojjer<ite in bimging aiiout an abnor- 
1 al reduction m die activ itv ut economic life 
\mong tlioe rf'sturbances we must n tkon 

I lailmg esjxnlibrium b> tw ten different groups 
.1 jinces, for uistaiKe Iietween wages m 
sheltered mdU'trics 'uth as the bin'ding 
trade, and wage' m those mdustnes that 
luve to face nnenniuinal competition, jarti- 
cutarlv wages m agnetilturt In the present 
<I jircssion jxihtieal disttirhanci ' also pla> 

II essential part Such distiirliancus wtre 
I hmd the collapse ot the worlds monetary 
' tem III l') 3 l. whieh since then has been 
tl dominant tictor m the pre-ent irisis 

' hltcd di'turbanees are still making them* 
ves tell m ilic lonn ut a vague fear ot 
ir. \ more pennineiu political faeior of 
'luxliaiice H lioweiir t!ie iiietssant inter- 
-enec of guvcrniuenis in t-conomie life, and 
'CtilK tliat sort rit such inkrfercncc whnli 
mitesls itsdl in du lUstructiun of inter- 
iioiial trade It is die i-vtrai>rdinarv in- 
' vuriiv in the » unditiuns which govcnimcnts 
ula\s. «itte.r ui i,iriv,aJj. e-cnurnniic .ui'aviiv 
at more than anvthing else rums cun- 
'ciicc and jiuis the brake un enterprise 
fn spite ol all the difheultics liiat have 
eat idated m its wav pneate eiiteqirisc 
1 ,s shown such louglm«" and vUahtv diat 
docs not seem unreasonable to as'ume 
' at It would nuicklv restore our economic 
to full aelivnv were it only to rixover 
relubU moiuiarv Ua'is and somcihui,' like 
nnal lilK.riv of action In anv case such 
heightening r.t the' activity ot the social 
• mumv 'eeius to K the' unU solution of 
e jtnddem ot the world' cri'i> that is 
mi>alib!e vyuh a right aiiatv-is ot the cnii'CS 
I the cnsis as well as of the nonnal wa} 
I tl- ci'oning of c.ur present social cconoin> 


The Beggar Problem. 

By M. V. Chenan, M A 


Po\ert} like )u\ur> is a matter of degree 
Yet from one point of Mew we maj contrast 
absolute with relatne i)0\ert\ \bsblute 
po\ert\ maj be defined as tliat condition 
where the mdnidual or inditiduals ha^e no 
income and tbe> are wholl) dei>endent upon 
the clunts of others Another definition 
is that condition where the income he or they 
are ha\ing is m'ufficwnt for the bare mim 
mum necessary to niamtam physical 
efficienci But beggars in India come 
under the first definition onh Relatne 
poierti on the other hand would lie the 
inabihti to maintain the standard of life 
which in ciiilized countries includes some 
thing more than mere subsistence Po\eit> 
depends on the relation of income to the 
cost of living 

Causes of Po crl\ 

The causes ot jiov ert> are sometimes classi 
fied as individual and social or the re«uU 
of misconduct and of misfortune In tlie 
first categ in are put such phenomena as 
intemperance habituvl indolence sensuality, 
gambling ignorance shiftiessness and impro- 
vidence 

A better cla sification is that into mime 
diate and ultimate causes of povert) Where 
the familv earnings are insufficient for mere 


ph3sical cfficiencv tlie immediate cat.s« ri] 
geiierall} lie death of chief w age-carcu 1 
ness or old age of duet wage-earner nc- 
lano of work size of faniil) b 

insufficient wages 

When we ask what is the ultimate 
of poverty It 15 at once obviojs d'-l to 
single reason can l>e separated Iran ir 
otlitrs Modern jiovertj is bound u? mi 
tlie facts of modern econoiii c Lie aji 
modem economic life is a complex prudua 
To select anj character! tic feature cf te 
present industrial s\«tem and to inglencu 
as recponsible for povert) oane b 
worthless The Malthusian seizes upon ^ 
dundant population the Coinmun 1 tpo 
pnvaie propertj the Soaalist u^n pr 
111 means or production the sinj,letaxK'.''a 
propeitv in land the co-operator upon ci* 
petition the current) refonner uponmea-* 
nione), and so on 
The Rciirf of Potcri^ 

AU remedies for povert) fall into o ea 
two dasses^the palliative and the cun-'" 
— the endeavour to relieve poverti sri 
attempt to prevent \x)vert) 

The relief of jiovertv has taken tie k 
of pnvate and public relict Private efi^ 
again has been either individual or irTiro 
tional 


Remedies /or pottrt) 


Palluave Curative 


Private rebef Public relief 


lodividoal tosUlotioual 

hidJi’idiial charity is often hkel) to be of 
ethical importance to the bestow cr rather 
than of economic benefit to the recipient 
Much of the chant) giving in India falls 
under this group whereas individual chanty 
giving IS considered to be an offence in 
man) other countries These are some of 
the arguments which advance for individual 
relief in India 

Alms giving has alwa)s been regarded as 
a speciallv sacred obligation m India and 
both religious sanction and loiig-cstablished 
tradition have helped to make it one of the 


supreme duties of individual citizen ^ 
of this chant) is indiscriminate and 
in giving out doles ol gram to n^cl' r. 
wlio iiappen to knock at the doors 
welltodo In a word mdmdua^ 
has perhaps had more to ilo win* 
of the jKJor in ordinarv circitm'^niiic 
an) organised agenc) 

/(irfifutroiKif Rclu{ in India 


\part from iiuiividml chantx 
_ oor relief in an Indian ui de 

conditions ma) he said to be distri 
tween the faraii), the caste and tne 
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iwnuniU C)! these, the family ts un- 
ihtulK* the iiui't important agenc> of 
lef (t 1' imixj'''-il>it to gather a fuB or 
iiittlct! aiL&unt ol the arrangements b> 
ich a village as such maintained its poor 
the tli)uri'hmg dajs ot the village coin- 
Jiiitv '] lie village temples and Dhanm- 
as U'C to feed with no attempt to discri- 
natc between the dc'erving and the tm- 
>erviiig The {liinlu (joveminents use to 
wide for the sujiport of these institutions 
■ gnnling them the revenue on specific 
rtioiis lyf hnd and sometimes bv the grant 
-land it'.ell (l.aiiit SmIciu of British India 
ideii Powell Vol 3) In Western and 
jitral Indn during the period of Maliralta 
dc, the iiiainteinncc of the village temple 
ilh Its annual ami occasional chanties, was 
civgTff'tiJ iWii't'viy' that ts, aptong the 
nnatieni e\i<enses ot the village and met 
. iieniwnetu as'C’e^mcnts on land Besides 
cse rcgnhr iii'umtJons of chant), « was 
.it utieoiiiinoii teir beggars to lie assigned 
-detinue t«>rtion of tlie harvest from the 
trcshing door m the traditional manner of 
Ihge |va)nicnts tor communal puqioses 
'I he arratigiineiits so tar, relate to the 
laijiteinnci ol the* })oor in times of normal 
rovjieritv when a famine occurs, arrange- 
itnis in most cases break down and it 
(xonies luee'sarv to siminion the aid of the 
late In ancient timc< ilurmg famme. the 
ing shall show favour to his (leople (>> 
fovidmg them with seceU and provisions 
!e skill also show tavour In free distnbu- 
iium of grams or ci-oked tocxl or cash to 
esinute persons uiiahk to work 
Jirfinr/ioii.jl /eV/iif m Coutilries 

Most >i( (hi. countries o( tlie Coiittneiit of 
,iiroi>c kdviMtesi and even practised institu- 
loinl jxH.r relief through the agenc) of l’e>or 
foilH' Jttaebed to /’aris/i ffouscs etc 
iwedeii III IS70. Deiinuk m lS<i6and Russia 
n IS/l. hive expre-'U eonferred U|x>n all 
hstiuiii f«cr-y<!j-, the riglit (<» such relief as 
' iiexe'-cirv llidlandiii 1870 framed a new 
’i«)r I,.aw in whieh it wvs express!) laid 
ioHii il«t no i>er'-,>n ln> a right lo relief 
iiid thit tile e ire ol the txmr is a nuiml. 
Hot a civil diitv, tint die »xerei*e’ eif cliarU) 
'•huuM In* rthgaitil to llit ehurch eir lo 
private ckantv Init that where these agencies 
do in .t exi't It ma\ kxotiu iie-ccssarv for 
dc biati to inlirviiH m the i))Ieresi>of jjie 
!<.Uic ilieeiKV atul order which is imlv 
'•rneing at die same i«)im In a ehilerent 

Venj 


f\s regards England the end ot the 16th 
emturj was a time of great changes m the 
s* cial and ectmomic historv at Ctigland 
\s a result of the suppression of the monas- 
lenes b> Henrv \ III, bUee.cssiou ot bad 
liarvcsts anil a eletcnoratinn ut the prosjienty 
md good government ot the towns, the 
e< untrj became intected with sturdv beg- 
gars" who either would not or could not 
hnd work, and prevctl ujmn all those who 
were too weak to resist them The problem 
Ik came grave as to call for national action, 
andabijut 1600 thel nglish PisirLaw svbtein 
v\ IS iKgun When the Government tackled 
the problem of stunl) Iicggar the) regard- 
ed Jt as one to lie settled on both religious 
uiid local lines The cart ot the poor is a 
uligioUs dutv atul It i' but tair tint each 
hitaJiti sJiotiW hiok alar its ouh They 
ueeorelmgK chosc the parish as the mqst 
o-meiiicnt unit for dealing vvith it 

Wb(‘ij wc Come to modern limes we find 
that llic problem is more acute As regards 
Iivlia IS concerned, she has got two big 
pr<»bloi)j. to face 

1 Poor relief m rural areas 
- Poor relief m iirlian areas or cities 
\s itrulosioiial I'fggarv is more prevalent 
III cities than m rural areas and the prob- 
lem of removing jxivertv in rural areas is 
•a \cr> complicated case we sliiil take up 
di< question ol street biggarv and that too in 
the ci() of ilatlras on hand at present 
7 lit Street Peijyars o) Madras t“ify 
The problem ot professinnal 1>cggar) in 
ihi cit) has assumed 'onous prin>ortions in 
reecnt times lint our eivie eoiiseance lus 
n«'t )ei liccn sulheieiuh stirred tn remove 
this aUumnable bint uimn the tair name of 
i' ' tliird largest cit) m Indi i It is an 
e*nlcncc of feeble civic conseiemi that the 
streets of Madras should be littend widi 
h Tnbie wrecks ot humanitv — a swann of 
di-cnm" ami helpless iveapK, mcurahlcs 
II I dcfcetivcs swe’ilccl b\ the ahlc-l)odicd 
V i-HUits and <kliinineiits i>esterijig jieoplc 
w h Ihur absurd imiiorlunitics In ever) 
er wdcxl thortHjglif ire of the eitv. We- find 
tl'sc siK-cniiens lit degenerate humanitv 
siiiTcnng from loailisomc and contagious 
di-fa^es 

It vvi>u1d be well at the outset lo estimate 
th« extent of l>eggarisin in ilic citv \l the 
emsusof J‘)31 the’ iiiimlier m Uggars enu- 
merated and shown was 157^5 out of a 
|i>>pulattun of 6,43,586, excluding Fort 
fniilitara) II is not quite ctrlaiii whether 



me ngure is accuraic icriiaps, muse uiio arc. no neuer man stnkir’ 

the religious mendicants lm\e been unuttol bundlt-s of flesh to the well-fed 
but liters is no trace ot it in the Census rogue A classification is necessary iwlcdt 
Report for purposes ot remedy and rehei, but alsj 

The professional beggars in the city form for a right understanding ol the pab'ea. 
a multifanous body and they range from We may classify the city beggars as foUciws 



) I 

Able-bodn-d Di- aWed 


hcligiods Orphans Occasion^ 

SlendicaoU (21 beggars 

(1) <31 


tr m 

Cur») )e di'ca*^ 
111 


Abh-bohed — (Ij Rehgio ts Muiduanl^ 

There is ingrained in both Hindus and 
Moslems a habit ot almsgning foundid in 
deep rehgiou' t-oinicUoii and there ar<. also 
tho<ie who ire urged to beg as a pruiesMon 
according to tneir religious beliefs 

The lullow ing are some of tltt Hindu prac- 
tices which adincate begging as one uf their 
duties — 

1 'The tw ice liorn accomplished student, 
hating hied according to faw, atter the life 
of the liuuse holder, «hciuld dwell in tlie forest 
in the proper manner, selt-controlled and 
wiUi his organs under -ubjcction’ — ( 1 /jjim 
Suintt \ ol 3. Part 1, Discour^ie £> \ cr»e 1 ) 

2 Hating giten up culutated food and 
all hts belongings, he should retire to the 
forest either making oier his wife to his 
sons or taking her along with him ” — (Mumm 

1/1 Verse 3 ) 

3 sliafl practi^, to the best of his 
abiht\, chanty and righteousness in connec- 
tion with sacrifices and acts of piet> with 
a cheerful fieart, if he finds a suitable reci- 
pient (one who knows the \e<la and its 
meaning) ” — ( l/ti;iu 5';iiri/J \ ul 1, Part 1, 
Section 14, Ver-'C 227 ) 

4 “When asked he -hnuld gne some- 
thing without ‘-howing my displeasure 
bccau«e he may turn out to be worths reci- 
pient who will save him troni every tJimg’ — 
{2/a«! » 5‘nin/i Vewe, 229 ) 

5 'The giver of water obtains satisfac- 
tion, the giver of food iinperishable haipi- 
ness, the giver of -^vunum desirable off- 
spnng and the giver of lamp must txccllent 
eye sight The giver ot land obtains land, live 


l>lin<l 1 Sjifennsbim 

Deaf { inmtable oi>c<s£' 

Mote f (Lep'O'5, insaaily, 

Laiiie •' 

OU ags (3j 

av 

giver ot gold long life, tht gner ut hy--< 
cv.cell«it mansions and tht giver of silifr 
exquisite bcautv ” — {Mann 5nin/i, Ver>e 
230) 

6 ‘The gner of clotli obtains resell 

hlance to the moon the giver of t)ie 

cow the region of the sun (J/a/.H iJi-n i 
Verse 231 ) 

7 The giver of carnage and coua 
cbuin., a wife, . the giver ol the Neia 
eqiialitv with Braliman ” — (.l/flim 
Wrsc. 232 1 

It Is lurdly possible to gtt nd of th^ 
])ractice«. or to ehmnnte the religious iiierdi' 
cants But the problem can be organ'^w 
and different rclienng institutions cstatli^ 
ed to deal witli the difftrcut da?-** ^ 
beggars 

Ptcbicvi of Beggar Relief 

Without being too v ehement, I can 
sav tliat both Govemment and the 
Fathers liave ‘o long neglected Uieir 
mite duties in this most imixjrtaiit an 
special a'liect The first "itep, ni order ^ 
outlaw bctfgmg and bring it under contfo 
is l^ivlatioii md if the menace is <o 
effccuvelv de^t witli, there must be 
to control it^ and then must follow 
means of taking care ot the-e to be deal^ " ’ 
mider the law ^ . 

An organization or organizations " 
would do the work of (1) g^rhenn? ^ 
b^jars from the streets and haunts ot 
city (2) establishing a sorting, cla«sit)ina 
and clearing house and (3) estabii'inng 
<x»lo«y , 

Tlve colony should ht ‘^^kienlly large 


rHE BEGG\R PROBLEM 
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and It wuuld ha\«. to dnide itself into 5>ec 
tions — 

(<i) Jitgrcsation camps for lepers and 
ol other (bngerous and infectious 

diM.a'-cs 

(b) \ camp for the orplians 

(c) ''\mjther tor the full) and thorough!} 
helpless vir blind deaf, mute, insane and 
aged 

( /) Vnether camp tor the able bodied 
(ej \nuther for scim iielpless, whicli 
ft nils the base line or unit of classification 
Ihc cull nj would ha\e to possess certain 
ad\antar,ts — 

(1) K good distance from the city or 
< thtr cn \ulnl areas 

(2) Have gi>o»l climate and drainage and 
sanitar\ possihihties 

(3) \ water suj pl> or faahties for get 
rin^ auV-ipWc wacerto {.erp ffie w coiVnj 
mcludin,, the inmates clean and tidy and 
also for cooking and drinking purposes 

I Iiau thought over the matter of pitching 
ujxm 1 iiamliarani as the place most suited 
for the \ rQ;to ed beggar colon) inasmuch as 
it is not Mr> far frtm the cit) and there is 
clitap an 1 aduiinle trail jiorlation facilities 
further tlicrc is Ltiotigit of vacant land 
winch wuli a h'lnt'ige can be set apart for 
dilTcrcut Cant] ' The capital outlay m build 
iiins wiiild n t amount to much inasmuch 
as siinll lulls with lumboo nutting walls 
could Ik. prcvilctl for segregation camps, 
etc 

In ad litiun to the camps already men 
tuiKil the lilKiwing institutions should also 
be Lstalih lull as integral units of the nuclu 
lurv * f iw r relief 

(1) An ludusCnal Home 

(2) \i] Indu trill bchuul 

bo far as the Industrial Home is con 
ccriud It will l>c meant for appl)mc the 
work tevt to the vagrants ind for enabling 
llu pirtialiv disaiikd to earn their living 
\\<rk ic { Is out of tlic essentials of poor 
rtluf ( r ( tlurwi c it would lu difficult to 
ikummiL n t * uK the vagrant s vvillmgncss 
I ) wi rk but iIm) his caiacitj 


Perhaps tlie most important is tiic Indus 
nal School the aim ot wliicii would be Co 
ake care of the child btggir 
Por the cstablisluiitiit of the Industrial 
Home and an Industrial School a capital 
utUy of at lea«t Rs 2a 000 would liave to 
lie tnade for machinerv , plant and tools 
1*0 staff, feed clothe and medicallv care of 
ilie ttuiiatcs an all mclicsivc capitation basis 
oultl be considered ni the general maiiite- 
lance cost 

! suggest the following scale capitation 
It dealing with beggars m a colon) sucli as 
lesctibfd — 


Nil of iniaates 

uUO 

1000 

£.000 

3,000 

4000 


e>i> Ution sug^e led 
per montb 
at Ks 10 0 0 
3 0 0 
7 S 0 
7 0 0 
6 0 0 


Against thu the \t>lc lo-w ork could 
Ik* put m (he way of producing and bringing 
hick into the funds i suhstantn! 'iniotmt, 
thus reducing the capitation cost 
The co't would therefore, be — 


500 


• uoo 

3000 

3000 

iOOO 


Tet Ter 
month annum 
at Iv» to 0 0 o 000 CO 000 
SOU 8000 90 000 

T 8 0 ISOOv) UOOOO 

7 0 0 22 000 SjJ 000 

0 0 0 24 000 


The carnuie, powers of the ht by 
mOustr\, 33 jier cent of the \Kpuhtion 
It Hs 5 j>cr mensem — 

600 letjearKi 10 000 

2 000 20 000 

2 000 40 tHlO 

3000 COUUO 

4 000 60 000 

M)lh the cstabhsliment of ihe beggar 
^oloiiy on tiie lines suggested ilovv slips 
hotdd l>c taken to pass an \ct into law w ith 
•V view to restrict bi^gars who arc sutTcring 
froiii contagious diseases etc frnni moving 
iboijt frttl) among other jioplt who are 
rec from such di^^cascs and thus ti> minimise 
he mcKkiicc of contagious di cases among 
he people at large 


T here s no aijvaniagc tn licing bom wjlh 
a mKct sjxkju m )our mouth if you never 
ait vour wiv Inm teeth 

Its mt wlu( von iKiy for your printing 
—II s the I (I me s which i{ creates for you 
Uiat annus 


T'he rrench Cabinet is to is ue 20 dicrtcs 
effecting savings of 10400 000000 francs 
in Uie national and communal budgets and 
nn Uic railways 

ft never rams on the uiijiist if lit can get 
hold of an umbrella belonging to jlic just 



Economic Aspects of Unemployment. 

' By V. Srinivasan, M A. 

\ full formed horse will m anj market, bring irum tiveiil> to as high as tuo hisdfd 
Friedrichs dor such is his worth to tlie worid A Jnll Jonsied Man is not only worth nOihng tj 
the world but tlie world could affi rd him a ruiiAd sym vvculd he simply engage to go .uid bo..? 
himself \e\ertheless wlich of the two wa* the more cuiuuugly-deMscd article estn as as if * 
Good Heaseiist A ttiaji standing oit his Iwv l«^s wuh hi» two fise fingered liands at tus s.^i- 
booes and miraculous head on his slioulders worth I sliould sa) from fi£t> to a hu^idred norses.' 
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I 

Unemplo^nient as an economic plieno 
nenon has a historj much older than the 
ndustrial Re%olution tor life appear®, to 
ia\e been hard (or English workers c\en 
n the earls decades of the etgl vtcnlh 
entury * when the era of nidclunert hid 
jot \et begun and weallh was growing taster 
ban the people Bad harvests had tivass 
endered the problem feartul lor agneu) oral 
ommunmes and the march ot sctc Ke in 
he last centurs ha« accentuated the pr 1 1cm 
>t unempl ament as almod eaers iinenti'n 
lit some trade though aielding a sumnis uf 
jyod to hunianita W ith the catastrophic 
hanges that came with tht Gren \\ar, 
olussal dimensions aaerc reached ^ailing 
orth heroic ctforts n esers countrs 
It Is not diftacult to understand \ la\ a 
nan desirous it Ining by work gets 
hagnued it he fiticU it hard to ckc ut an 
‘xistence liarder is the cast of a w .irkcr 
being thrown cut ot tinploMiicnt esfttiallv 
an account of lock outs and Miinlar reasons 
which are not t tallv his making Such en 
torced cessation reacts far on the tonomic 
life of the comiiiumtv It tells consid rably 
on a man s health blunts his inldlett and 
sell respect renders him incapable of any 
rest and in a country like India lands him 
sorcU into debt For a man thro in out 
of work holidai is no rest lar from recoup 
mg himself he becomes a derelict and when 
he gets a job goes to it worried and under 
fed Not only one good workman 's lost 
to the society but the rising geiieraiion too 
IS 'sacrificed \nd all that means waste of 
power to a nation s economy Uncrap’m 
inent thus j roies a fruitful source of e Is m 
society It Is no wonder that early socialist 
ideology included the right to work oinong 
the fundamental rights public opinion lias 


' A Manhall I/kicv Credit aid Conuerre 
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generalh endorsed it and seeks to coaven 
-the workers’ holiday into fruitiul leisure. 

The vast proportions that has been u sum 
ed by unemploiment will be evident iron 
Statistics furnished bs the United States cf 
America where one half of the labounrs 
pojudation have been recorded as being put 
to the necesiity of clianging occuaiton 
during the y car w ithout am pennanent cal! 
Ill" to follow \ committee of enqmn nto 
the problem of waste m mdustn leuored 
jn 1921 that in the U S building trade alone 
the workmen worked on average onlv for 
190 davs in a year while another lines ja 
tion conducted by the Russell Sage Fcninfh 
tion revealed that 3 000000 adults cons it-t 
mg tai to twelve per cent ot the workj-| 
class ixvpwlation of the States were idle. 
Thus imderemplovnnent and uiieniplmrent 
have become permanent features i« -^ten 
can mduMnal hie and the adult population 
lost to tile nation on these two accounts 
and on accuiuit of the enfeebled old t le 
rich and other parasites of society h i5 b-W 
computed to be anywhere betwein four and 
five nuihons The Goyenimcnt di-covered 
tins new menace eailv and Presidfi't 
Harding held a conference V cotiiiu itee 
emerged out of its deliberations and subai t 
ted a report in 1923 basing its conclu'ion« oji 
a book Biisnicfs Cyilcs and OncinploM •'** 
is«ued by the National Bureau of Econf™'^ 
Kesearch The Report apjiears m 
produced hllle impression it was not quite 
coniprchensive we learn and did not take 
note yf several remedies urged before die 
comraittee 

English Hliour statistics also show t'nt ^ 
considerable unemployment prevails munt, 
the worl mg clashes The percentage has 
increased to 13 4 m 1922 from 2S at vv ncli 

Soctat Prvqrcss a I at d book of H 
\lox oeni (Pub by tl e Xrbitrator N ^ ) t9- . 
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ECONOMIC ASPECIS 

It sto*«I m Ibl'S-* Rict-ut )«.ara Imc wit- 
iK-icd 1 -iight decrease ui the hpurcs., thanks 
lij the luirLmniiii^ ttU)rts i>[ the Go\eriimcnt 
But the iiruhlcm is there as iii nianj «.thtr 
countnts 

II 

\ lewins «t trout tlte projicr pers[)ectne, 
unetnploeiiKnl ma> he related to the lollow- 
inft plunoiucna — 

1 H)jh wages Utitmplo>menl is one 
oi the wa>s known to modern industrialism 
for presenting undue rise in prices Karl 
Marx called it ' antn-reser\e of labourers 
High wages gained bs means that hinder 
jiroduction m one branch ot industrv 
iiKrta't. uncmplosment m others 

2 ll an occiiiiation oilers high prices 
Its tK-ipuhrits la out of all proportion to Us 
iggrigatt value Vouiig men «l an aditnlii- 
rolls di'isisiiion arc more attracted b\ pros- 
ixxls ot 'Uccesj than ilctcrrcd bj prospects 
ol faiUirv And social rank in an occupation 
dviH.nds rather on high <hgnil> than on the 
aviragc fortunes ot tlie i))nJo)cd 

3 Irrigulant) in eniplovniciu is the rule 
in Iciekward countries Its effects i» other 
countriLs are, however, evtggcraU'il, for, 
tndc union action has rendered tlie abte- 
Uidiid iniinunc frnm the gncvoiis results of 
sucli irngularilv Irrcgularilv is an evil, 
forcu] mtcrrui’lion consumes mens best 
strviiRtli without anv return* 

4 'I he incidents of uiitnipliijmcnl arise 

jiartlv iroin (riiivcs like Uad Ivarvcsis which 
we caniiot rtimdv and jiarllv troiii causes 
which wc miilicr want to remedy nor can 
rciiudv t'ciciilific idvaticc has spelt Imoc 
to tlioligh tile coiniinimt) lus been a 

gamer and tlinsc who reap the go«Hl ma> 
Ik'Iuw a jiart ot it to slndd tliost on whom 
the lunn fills" Taking steps to diimnish 
uiiimiiroviiieiit as weff as ifiictuatioii m 
cmploMiunt witlunu sUckcning the "dvance 
I'l mdu-trial ticluiinuc is the aad test of 
snu -III in -hip 

5 L'licvcu di'triliution of hl>our in a 
coumn pri-ciits ipmc a di'tiijcl pnibicni 
I veil III pni-i>troiis times there are more 
workers m -ome places tlcaii work, while in 
other rigioiis tlure is nuirc ciiipluvniciit 
dull there are ixr-ciis 


* e I J T'slil ‘ \ti\iraciiril 3ls>ur Slalisties 

rA.-.V,, \M.en.tiV Table I\ 

\ ^tar-liall CriJu J Coiitmcrti 

* lliJ 


Ot UNEMl'LOVMENr dSS 

6 Dearth of work inakts it neccssarv 
u r workers to migrate to loreign lands 

I he emigration leads to a trcsh crop of 
troubles It is said that thoiisaiuls ot Italians 
eimgrate to Xorth and South America and 
g-ntral Europe cverv vear. at times the 
j 1 , iibtr is as high as 500,000 adults 

7 A distinction nnv also be drawn bC- 
t" etn work-tamuie ami tnnd-latiime PotiUtd 
e'ciitioii lias been drawn to It b\ Mr \V H 
^'orelalul. the author ol main well-known 
studies ill Indian tconotnic history The 
t tmines of recent Indian historv are all work- 

I I nines • Food-tainiiies do not txcur, thanks 
n tile Stale pursuing a Famine Pohc> the 

I sC ot which does not txi't in an) other 
c< ■iiUrj 

in 

Tlie clas'ital tiouonijsts held tliat no in- 
\ luntar) uueinplovnunt I'ther than such 
a- Is <Iuc to iiwfustn il thietuations, can exist 

II this is so a*ks IVoi I’lgnu Cfin entra of 
c iniictitue imports bring about uiiciiiploj- 
iiKiU’ Can a re<lnetinn in the volumt of 

I ll mitiurts nien-ase cmplovnunt’ Prof 
' g'Mis coiisidtred opinion is thit such re- 
diKtum will onlv cause native labour to make 
g-'ods for h<.me consumption uistiat! of niak- 

II g export goods Tlu classical thcorj is 

I • w given up \tter tlu War, wage-earners 
inimtam average rates ..i wages higher than 
aie com|iat)bh with mil cmplovment To 
tills caclsu Is attributed a part ot tiie present* 
div unemplovmeni Imt a 'Uh'tantnl part is 
al-o due to other traii'iti in nnhdjustments ^ 

The late Dr M irshall held the view that 
tlie only clTtctUe renudv fur mieinplovinent 
|s a ceaitHiuoiis adju-inient ol niiaris to an 
ind m svieU a wav lint credit can tie based 
“II (he solid toumiitinn nf fairh accurate 
l- recasts and that reckless niHitmns of 
erufit— the efuel eaiibe ol all eioupniic 

II .i/am — nnv be kept within narrower 
hunts'' Ho eleplorcd ton lisiwhrrt, the 
iseessuc confidence uhich (.aiise- a violent 
t tniiSKin of credit and rise in ]>nees iHith 
“ which are mimiial to sound economic hte 
Hi ^•omted out how lacking technical know 

C r Stncklaii'i ‘iiuiliis in I nr //'can C-i- 
ra'i MI. Uiiorc l')2’ 4V 
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Jedge, the public trust when trust >s not 
justified The} swell, for instance, the 
demand fur iiiatenals at a tune when far 
«ighlL-d people iiiaj be scenting danger With 
e\er\ exjiansion and contraction ol credit 
pnees rise and fall and fluciuatiUn presses 
h^xih on tho«e who kept them<ieHcs awa\ 
from the uncertainties of trade The reined\ 
laj, according to Dr Mardiall, m a com 
mittee tliat should be unselfish enough to 
curtail production There is a committee 
working in tlie Bank of England parlour 
whidi issues occasional waniings but such 
work IS onij incidental to its legitimate 
business 

IV 

Though two eminent econoimsls expressed 
them*elAes lO this manner on the subject of 
unemploNTnent it lias not been quite possible 
for scholars to come to a proper uudeTMand- 
\ng of the problem It is too complex a 
phenomenon to admit of clear-cut andKsis 
and want of accurate statistics regarding lU 
mtensiti extent and duration has hamjiered 
those engaged in apprcliending it None 
the less steps liaxe been taken all o\er the 
world to ease tlie situation but all of them 
liave not prosed quite effeaue 

r udmg iX.ork — The chief solution of 
course, IS the finding of situations Though 
socialisation of the means of production ma> 
help m the realisation of this objectwe the 
^tat« lias iv5t been as tet able to find work 
for all tlie jobbers What has been done 
ut the past lias been done bj <p«jal mstitu 
lions created tor the purpose or by philan 
thrupic bodies who uicluded suci* work m 
their programmes Trade unions ha\e been 
found best fitted for such work, but tliei ate 
b\ no means the onlj orgamsatiPns Not 
content mth finding jobs, sacral bodies 
haie actual!) bonie the expense of trans 
porting a worker to the place of work A 
mixed method has also been tried under 
which the work of job-finding has been 
entrusted to boards on which both the 
emplojers and the emplojed are represented. 
These are generallj the lines followed by 
bodies engaged in the work of finding situa- 
tions for those without eniplojrnent and tlie 
work done is not inconsiderable 

In England there is a grand iriedianism 
of Labour Exclianges numbenng oier 400, 


A Marshall Monn, Credit and Contmeree, 
pp 2CI-262 


which sene as emploj-meut bureaux dsm 
hutmg labour to parts where thej are re 
qutred The ongm of these bureaux g -o 
to the }Car 1909 and die instituuor' iaie 
gone through tbe gauntlet of public crLcsai 
of a generation But the) do not a[p£cr lo 
be faioured by the labounng clashes aaJ 
are regarded as sening primanly the lilad 
legs in the crafts T]ie registr) ofiicts uf 
France did no good work and gaie riAcn 
to grave abuses A law of 1904 enipouered 
the municipalities to expropnate them with 
some compensation, all towns with a pyj 
laiion of over 10.000 were required to crcaJ 
a free registry office But few of them dd 
much business and they are not -poken neli 
of b) Gide 

Better work has been done by smiV 
bodies m Germany where, not onl> wasiitirl 
found for the jobbers, but q"V lialf fa'f 
was demanded of holders of certificates fro J 
registr} offices In France too, some hor 
like the Travailleurs du Ltvrc and th« 
Bourses du Travaille gave the tuhu'"' 
needed to enable workers to go to their 
destinations 

It is die speual glory of Gemuuj to hj'"* 
obtained remarkable results m the 
uiieinploynient Colossal sums liave w® 
expended on that account and the Ifcei™ 
budget estuiiates provided 610 inilbon iiurL 
for iy27-2d alone Geniiaiiy did not take 
kmdlv to uneniplo>aueiit insurance but a 
small pension (of 200 francs) 
widows whose husbands were msured bu 

not themselves Small sums were aJ=ogn«i 

to orphans provided tlie total of «uch ciolr' 
did not exceed the pensions whicli wou* 
Ime been paid in case of mvaliditj 

In Germany the eniplojers are stron?!' 
orgamsed and keep ui tlieir hands all t ' 
vacancies Under what is known V’ 
Hamburq System the members of the t”) 
jilojers’ Unions were obliged to rccniit ' 
labour Uiej required through those bodies 
alone 

In ItaJj the State liad alwaj's be^ 
to the problem of unemploj-ment 
ment grants to the tune of 1,500 niOIion ir 
have been spent m 1919 ui relief ^ “ 
employment and a great jiart of tins n 


Pohlicat £jr<7(ie«iv (Tr Constance 
bald), 1924. p 659 
** ibid 

*» K. T Shah Federal Finance m I' dttt P 
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- fjxfit tiinnigli Co-oi>cratnc Labour Soae- 
lies” The Jiahan l.eayuLs. of Resi<ilauce, 
corrtsjHaicliiig to the Lush&h TTade Unions, 

- lu\e done much to ameliorate conditions of 
labour m the peninsula and the situation 
has been considerably eased b} the groivtli 
of joint-managed farms Mr C F Stride- 
land, who had toured the countrj, says that 
unUar> socialist organisations have been 
criticised on the ground of individual free- 
dom hemg hilled ‘ Out freedotn must be 
intcrprttid frttdoni of a starving man to 
vtarve and to seek a living in vam is "i para- 
dox and a farce ’ 

V 

/iiiiiniiife — Uncmplojmcnt insurance lias 
littn tne<! with some success m rnglatid 
where it has enabled the State to help men 
who irc out o( Work for uo fault of theirv 
Part U of the National Insurance Aet (I & 
2, (j V, C S3) provides (or a s>sUm under 
which lilts burden o( the ittsuraiiee ts shared 
between the State and the employer and llv 
employees, the principle being that goo<l 
trades cover the deficit m those wherciu 
iinemidojiiient it chromcally heavy S 84 
of ])ie \et eiitillea a workman m the mvured 
trades to uueinpk'vment-lieiiefit at rates and 
for tile periods i)rc«;cnbcd m Schedule 7 ot 
the \et Uised on tlie Hoard of Trade calcu 
latmiis 'I he sum rctiuired is dcnvtd-pirth 
from the Trnsufv ini! pmh fr«>»n the con 
tnbutioiis of einplojcrs and the einploycct 
l\iilts of coii/ribi/hioi for ioorhticn and 

Workmen -)i</ |>er week 

1 mplovers jxr vmk 

(to whieh the M itc idds 1 2/SJ |Kr weel 
Umg l/t total ) / 

ioovdt nii'Ar C6' iV \>er w.ti^ 

J mplmirt 1</ jicr wttk 

'I he tondiiioiis and di'<jinhlicatu»n- tor ihe 
nxeipl ».( till lieiiefit are 1 ud down in Ss Sti 
h 7 III the Aet 

1 he sistmi evi'te m a iiunhdid fonii ii. 
ItiLium whirr ihi Slate enhsidv it inaih 
ovir to till trade muons wlm jav llie iKnelit 
to lilt ummi.liijed 'Ihc htaU t shire it m 
additinii to what the tmle‘ uinotit ami the 
Workift |eM t<',^ifbir and flu trade utmitis 

** Mr ^lrlel.U III vajj that InU sntTtrs frum 
a e! fi (iic utici iiilu) UK It tif Si^ncutltiral 
1 I etWi 1 1 Ici.l I 5 ti) ouilifcakv ,ii \siitrt>i.c On« 
-cri ui KCirreil ui m the 

I'fuviiKC. f 1 Mil.a 3;<1 el f 

1 ' ,,v,0 M 1> 70 

“ C I SukUi.iI p 77 


OF UNEMPLOViMENT 

distribute the amount under the supervision 
ot the State 

Unemployment insurance has not been 
tried everywhere with success Even iti 
England it has to pass through days which 
recalled the agitation that preceded the Poor 
Law legislation of a century ago and the 
systou, though it grew into great popularity 
in jxist-Wat days out of gratitude for the 
be-soldier, is now passing through a period 
of unprecedented depression France was 
always very backward in unemployment in- 
surance and the experiment when tried there 
was eoiifroutcd w ith the strange phenQinenou 
that It was not jiossilile to utilize fully the 
grants cannarked fiom public funds, rather 
very rare ui the history of subsidies , as Prof 
Oidc lias remarked Insurance for un- 
euiploymciu was not an integral part of 
tJenuany’s vast system and an attempt to 
introduce eonipiilsory insurance tailed nt the 
town of St <)aU in bwitzerlaiid ” 

Tliat unuuplovnicnt uisuranee has not 
l>ecu an un<iuahhed success is due to the 
■act tiiat tile niigmtude of the problem is 
'Uch as to preclude the eompilatioti of as 
accurate figures as arc av ail iblc to the 
■cluary, lack of correct statistics must needs 
mpair any sclienu of social planning m our 
(gc Exi>cnencc has also shown that msu* 
>ance not tufrciuciuh encouingcd deception 
uid fraud Pcojile. who Jo not hko to work, 
arc gcueiallj gl.i<l to be out ot em\>loyment 
IS long as they can when Ihev mav have 
uiiuiiphiyuictit-lieiieltt Ihc straight course 
'houiii then be to make payments ■'Ufliciomly 
MUall to deter men trom staying nut of work 
lor long, such a pnK.e<hire would aKo keep 
the uuemplovmeut beiutit amount within 
iWkWvk 

A varntion lias aKo btin Irn d In entrust- 
ing the work of distribution to tr idc unions 
which iiuy avoid the abues oi the system 
♦is they can distmgm'Ii tin laise trom llic 
init unemployed '1 lie I I'bioa is lor the 
mimicijKihty to fiinnce and the trade union 
to distribute Ihit manv immicipahties irc 
umviUiiig to colhlx.rite in llie sysum as it 
posttilktes all men bexoiumg trade imioiusts 
llie uiiioiis ti>«> Would Income d mgeroiis and 
|«jwerful and the jiractice his its own objec- 
tions 

*• biiice IWt llic f rend. <iovetiittKtit urniark- 
eslaimiuil} HiOOOO/ra c> lor t! c purj /jc 

“ 0.1*. r UIujI l ... ; I, („0 

•' J \ IJyaii Sanilt /vi..-ru/r n/u 


'OP '71 
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Under the Luqc Sxstcin, now 38 jears 
old, thi nuiiiicipalitii.5 give the muncj to the 
trade uniijiib fcjr di'-trihittion Init the Glunt 
S\stcin (1901) graiitb the sub'idj through 
an autnnoiiioits organ called the 'unemploj- 
ment lundb ot the City of Ghent’ The 
latter sv'-tein has the advantage that its 
benefits are available not inerclj to those 
who are affiliated to trade union organisa- 
tions, but also to men who are outside their 
pale 

VI 

Another method of unemplojnnent relief 
IS that ut public authoritiea constructing 
public works during seasons when private 
mdustrv is nut ver\ active, and restricting 
expenditure to the minimum when private 
mdustrj prospers This has been called 
Taking np Ihc jfocl. ni industry" Uefore 
and during the War, the Itafian Govern- 
ment in common with several others drew 
up a iirogramme of works which were 
executed bj Co operative Labour Societies *• 
And we are also familiar with the practice 
obtaining in India of utiUtj works being 
taken on hand at times ot drought and 
scarcitv It is a cardinal feature of the 
famine imlicv ot the State in British India 
W hat IS called vv ork famine is the chief 
fumi that mieni]il(iniient takes in this 


’* E \ Llovd Til Co opcralue l/o emfiil i« 
Ilal\ pp 10-11 


country Though periodical uneinplojiaaii 
arises in certain industnes, nonnall) all 
labour is absorbed and cunousl) cno igb de 
problem m India has been not so iiiiich to 
find work for the vvorkless as to find de 
workers for work Unemplo)Tnent of tie 
kind obtaining m Europe cannot be said to 
exist in India 

But more menacing is the nse, in recent 
3 ears, of the badralog, the educated middle 
class uiic!npIo3ed — a class which does not 
seem to exist in some countries like France 
and Itaiv, where the protessions are not over 
crowded The problem has become acute m 
India on account of the purel) hterarv edu 
cation tliat lias been given to the people and, 
as It has not been possible for the State to 
absorb all the educated men m public service, 
there exists “tindcniabl) sev ere dl^t^ess ’ m 
man} cases where work has been found, tne 
remuneration has been meagre and to quote 
a Government report, “often less ilian t|^ 
obtained b> the higher class of artisans 
Tlie la«t word has not been said on the 
subject the phenomenon is new though 
urgent Tliat the State lias begun to be 
interested is ev ident from tliat at lea«t in one 
province a conuiiittee is investigating the 
problem in all its bearings and it ma) not be 
long before some vvaj out is found 



Covernmeiit of India Act, p 146 


Inter-Co-operative Relations. 


The International Committee for Inter-Co 
operative Relations held its eighth session 
recentlv in Geneva The Committee look 
note cif the programme adopted b} the Swiss 
Committee for Inter Co operative Action 
and of the establishment in France of a com 
mittee for relations betvv een agncultural and 
consumers co-operative societies Reporta 
submitted bv other national committees and 
centres for inter co operativ e action afTorded 
further proof of the success attending the 
joint clTorls of the movement in a growing 
number of countries Discussion took place 
on the various forms of intervention by 
public authorities in the economic field, and 
of the eftccts of such action on the co opera- 
tive movement Attention was directed, by 
means of rejxirts. to the Czechoslovak Grain 
Company , the Cattle Board and the regula 
tioii of the marketing of milk products in 
the same country, the butter r^uestion m 


Switzerland, the operation of the Milk 
Marketing &heme in Great Britain, and co- 
operation and the wheat problem in France 
The Committee decided to hold hs n®-'- 
session early in October 

Items of news include five lines from 'ft 
Orellana’s article, where he says '^'7^ 
of flooring now range from sponge 
material, where softness and 
desired, to concrete filled unit blocks 
use where resistance to service is the 
factor, such as m public buddings, cornoo , 
etc”, whilst elsewhere other paragraphs re 
ferred to Dr Spence In the eaily days 
of this paper we used to meet Dr Spence 
occasionally and learned much from hun re 
eiizvmes and other highbrow ’ matter )U' 
coming into fashion He was, we ta'C 
always been glad to remember, included m 
our gallery 


Production and Mar^Effig of Agricultural 
Products. 

By Colonel James E Dixon, Birmingham 

Rapporteur on Agricultural Produce, InUinaitaiial Coiiiiiienial Congress Pans 


This report deals ttilli a conditjon of 
affairs inherent in trade itself entirely in 
(lc]Kinlcni of i^ohlical and financial questions 
n-uncl), the insoKent position of the worlds 
Af,ncultura\ industry due to its loss of pur 
chasing \>o\Ncr If this condition were 
rtmcdicrl a rc\i\al m trade would follow 
lutocii iticallj and the probahility is tlial such 
a rtiinl unuld, in itself, tend to ra>ve the 
stress of jiohtical and financial trnuhles 

vSf tc-f tttrtrroN tsn L\crr\scc \'rtt{.£s 

It is worth while, when considering 
UKKkrii trade conditions to bear in mind 
that men no lunger produce all their own 
mduidual rc<iuirements On the contrary 
production to <Ia\ is so specialized that men 
arc almost entirely dcpeiKlcnc for the ncccs 
Mties 1 i lift on the t\clnn^c %alucs of ihcir 
own jiriHlucis Men cngai,ed m industrial 
trades hail to ^urclnic their food clothing 
nud s|iiltt.r I ut of their earnings in these 
imUs nml i\cn fariui.r'« in the usual course 
do m t pn ihicc the whole of their food 
iKitls and tnl> {irodiici. the raw materials 
fi r cl thing In addition to thi% the whole 
t { iluir rimaiiung ntc<U can cmly be obtain 
ctl in i.Nclnn„«. fur their own products The 
lunxirtanl iioini tlicrcforc emerges ilut a 
fur cMlnuge nhn. for a man s products i e 

I III th It ( ti'iircs a sii/Ticieiicy to coscr costs 
< ( prixluction and a margin un which to 
h\c IS a iiici"it\ for a mans pro^jicrity 
aj) J III Jiuj) him f ul Ilf dilil 

J'Uv.h a cinditiin does ml i\ist today 
ml Ills m t cMstiil for •>< me acars in the 
{ rjiinn j nxliieing iiidii tnis awl «i larli 
luhr III the agricultural imUistry The sell 

II ^ < r i\ihaii„e \ due if the yrodiicts lias 

Uin m ufiiiiint. to co\er costs t{ priKluc 
ti II l>> I iiu cMciit llu fanner has licen 
a? 'e t> livi in tlu i riKhii.ts of his farm 
1 lit h( I I* g J mi * dll I i< r ih< { iirclia c « f 
mail rials luish 1 i > lam in hi> indi and 
I 0 IS Ka ll\ in arriars in his t « t taxis 

a I inuii i I n I uit' In t ul it is init to 
sa\ tlut the fanmi g jxj ulaliun of Uit world 
«» to^v insolvent 


\Cltlct.LTUKAl. AND OtuER InDEsIRIEs 
It is equallv truL though not quite so 
haious, tliat all other industries arc altccted 
h) this condition of the agricultural industry 
Ihe loss of piirchasiUj, power of the agn 
culturahst intans redueed dennud for indus 
trud goods Agriculture eiiiplovs half the 
I apulatiuii of the world s< the clTcct t f this 
1 >ss of purchasing j tnver ;s cnnnm us It is 
true tliat tho e emjiloycd in the industrial 
trades get tlie advantage of cheap f< ml etc , 
lot a( what i cost' fhc cleiiiami for their 
products has fallen and as a cunsequence 
a large munlicr of thtm are out of tmploy- 
nent and be it iirtt i have to bt maintained 
'v those still I!) tinplinincJit 

riic (Id established fact comes i ut that it 
h*cs not pav cither skU t > continue a trade 
where one man is habituallv giUing a bad 
' argam , 

■ or Halamf IX Stnri t Dmivno 
fhc cxcliaugt vaiuis of comm xiitics dc 
I eitd Oil supph atiddvmand Iwhistrits v ary 
' regards lla tasi wilh uliirli supply tan !» 
rt,,ulatcd to imct the dtmaml < cncrallv 
lioakmg industrial goods arc nt i pnduced 
m excess of current demand, or if an excess 
«■* prcKlucvd, the matter is quicklv remcilicd 
fhc prcKluctioii of agricultural toimiioditics 
euinot l>e rtHulaltd with the saiuc case 
It frcqucutlv happens that a bumi vr liarvcst 
will result m a surplus supph if one or 
'ore jiarticwJar a;wJ a c> me 

iuti\tl\ uiiruimncralivt prac ' r i shortage 
fue to a jHKir harvest w ill hriiig ui ihm nnal 


h high pnee 

riic't s, 

tjsf ml 

th lUgcs, 

nsatibiicti r\ as 

lhc\ art 

in ii| '1 

itmg tx 

liaiigt vahu' h: 

IM IlK 1 

uiiilM r 1 
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It to unri inriid an 1 ill c ns 1 n } in 
‘a-a in acnagi imUr suhu ii i winch 
I I'slu 1 tht tiuii I f a l( n., Ill mil 1 iirjlus 
I suu I> uud, coiistxjuemK a long c iilinucd 
|<noil dunng which the price of agricultural 
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produce Ims Lit the fanner uilh a loss on 
ins \ tar's trade 

The cause of the loss of Italance in supplj 
and demand of agrituUnral commodities 
which has brought about the meqtialitv »n 
exchange \alucs is not far to seek The 
number of men called to the colours and 
displaced from the usual %ocations dunng 
the war and the vast areas of land eitlier 
devastated bv the war or inade<iuately culti- 
vated in the war areas are, in ihemsehes, 
sufficient to have up«et the previously eslali- 
lished balance of jiroduction of agricultural 
products 

Europe Ins alwajs produced a verj large 
proportion of her need‘s in foodstuffs There 
was a natural shortage of ••upplv »n imme 
diate post war jears .V single imtance 
will be a sufficitnt ilUistnalion of this Her 
production of w heat fell from some 34 million 
to 25 inillion tons per annum 0\er«cas 
exporting countnc* with the iiicenfve of 
high prices as the result of the shonage, 
set to work to meet the increa'^ d'-mand 
and increased their acreage under cultiva- 
tion Instances ot this arc incrtascs >>t 100 
per cent in Canada and Australia ami 30 
per cent m the \rgtntine iviihm a tew 
vears of the war For some rears, tin in- 
crease in imports ot wheat into European 
countries wa* c(jn>i lerable, but. as was in- 
cMtable a rcc \Lr\ took place m the pro 
ductile power ot these countries and the 
time came when «ucli heavj imports were 
ni) longer needed The three great coun 
tries, France (jcmian} and Italy, imported 
in 1913 some 15 per cent of their aggre- 
gate consumption This figure rose, with 
fluctuation*, until it reached 30 per cent 
m 1927 From that date, imports fell steadi 
1> until in 1932, the) again reached the 1913 
level bince then thev have fallen'* still 
lower This decreased demand from the 
peak \car of 1927, for overseas supplies, 
lias resulted m a surplus productuan in these 
areas and from 1927 onwards important 
surplus Stocks have accumulated What are 
known as the world visible supplies (Broom 
halls figures) which had been in the 
ueighliourhood of 150 nwllion busliels prior 
to 1926, rapidk rose to 450 million bushels 
in 1931 at which level the) have remained 
since ( These figures arc for Hit. month of 
August the lowest period m the vear) 
llns merevse wv visible sujiphes of 300 
million Imsiiels was sufficient to bnng prices 
down to less tlian lialf The average price 


m W'lnmpcg for 1927 was 148 cents ard ci 
1933, 60 tents (price in 1932, 5o ccnt«) 
Tlie case of ail otJitr agricultural products 
IS similar to that of wheat This unanjiiin 
iS what makes the present position unique, 
as everv section of die agricultural induftrr 
has lost its purchasing pow er at one and tbt 
same time It is not surprising that the 
aggregate result has been disastrous toirodd 
trade 

Cause of World Crisis 
It will be remembered that the cri'is began 
to make itself felt m 1930 The tables 'heir 
tlut surplus supplies of agricultural com 
niodilies began to accumulate in 1926 The 
argument frequcntl) used that the cri'is 
was the cause of the accumulation falls to 
the ground Tlic ensis was largelj the 
result of the accumulation and its c 0 Ib^ 
quences and there is no hope for a rciii'fl 
of trade w ithout a return to a condition ot 
balanced exdvange values of convno(Lties 
Tlie difficult) of adju'tiiig suppi) to deina-a 
m the agncuUural industrj, referred to prt- 
viousl), IS illustrated bv the fact that there is 
little or no amelioration of the surplus stev* 
position after five jears of unremunentn'e 
prices 

Cexeral Fall tx Price Lev£l« 

It vs advisable here to stress the fact that 
there are tw o aspects of the price 
( 1 ) the general fall m price lev els and (-J 
the unequal fall in prices which up'«s the 
balance of exchange values of ccminioditic- 
The general fall (1> has its own gtave ^’' 
advantages It has dangerou'l) niterfcred 
witli tlie proportion of the various item* o 
cost of production Certain of these iteni-s 
such as taxation, interest on borrowed capi 
tal, transport and to a certain extent 
being pavable in currenC), mav be 
fixed charges and do nwt fall w ith the fal ' 
selling prices W hen the tail m ’ 
considerable and continues for any conai 
derable period, tliesc itans absorb an inciea^ 
mg proixirtioii of the total and the produ 
is left with a diminislimg quantity ’ 
winch to cover the purchase of raw mate 
and other itmes ot cost The inargm 
profit graduall) dixap]>cars and, m 
replaced bv a working loss nventua'”’ 
doubt this would levd itself out. but the la^ 
m adjustment of “fixed costs ' is so ‘env 
tliat Jt causes incalculable dislocation 
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Tiic uncfiual fall m prices (2) which 
ImriaS alifiut ait upset «i balance of purclas 
Dig j>o«cr between ^'roups of producers, ib 
ail cntirO> difTcrcnt tiuestion and riKiuires 
(liiTcrciit methods for readjustment Regu 
latcil \ reduction is not advocated for the 
general fall m prices and indeed would be 
useless for tins purpose It is advocated 
f< r the piirix;se of adjusting supjdy to 
dimand m the case of excessive production 
with the object of regaining a balance of 
jurcliasmg powcT between producers fins 
rejiort deals with N'o (2) 

CONTHOUFD PrOULCTION & CONSUMWION 
Here let it Isc clearly stated tltat controlled 

I n duction docs not mean reduced consump 
Ii II It means a restoration of purchasing 
{x)wcr that has been lost and thereby an 

II crease in aggregate consumption Lxecs 
Mve irxUictiun on the part of one group 
uf producers lus resulted m a loss of half 
tiieir jurcliavirg power and therefore of 
lliiir cm liming i»owcr Let us imagine 
their nrigmal producing power as 100 units 
ml their cniisumpticm as 100 units or a 
titd of 200 units consumed m the nggre 
gate il> their loss of purdiasiug power 
tlicir cfnsuinjtioti is rc<luccd to half or 50 
umi> Their pnxhiction remains at 100 
units wliicli ire ■■till consumed Total con 
sumjtMm IS reduced to 150 units Restore 
tlieir I iirclnving imwcr by raising prices to 
their injicr level and consumption returns 
t } 200 tniit< U hen this has been achieved 
and iKt before we dnll regain the possibi 
litj (if T return to the steady increase in 
aggri^ itc consumption that comes with 
\>ro j ent) m trade 

KtMEDIES 

The m )vt sati«.factor> ranedy for the 
j re '■ent jwiMtioij Mould be increased coiisuiii;> 
ti 11 111 aiwjrb the «urp!us accumulation and 
ill urj Ills 1 r Hliictii II but this IS obviously 
imj raitiiablc until those now working at a 
t 1 are j ut < ii n sound footing once more 

filr< III I iirixlnction until the lialvnce lias 
Ixijj n^imeil vtnjj> tijc onh practicable 
MW In vraiihure there arc evcral 
n iih »K 1 { d this The most gvneraU) 
di'..n L 1 Is tint < 1 a revhution of 'vcnrvgc 
ill hr iiiltn 111 n vil roun ! Hie 'irguiiicnt 
as ID t tin* DKihi.l IS il«t It itTixts tftKKtit 
ai I m Uuuu nliki Hie «.trin„th if the 
aigu Hit is diuUnd There leave -vlvvivs 
I^ecn 1 ell iieiit inmurs and alwajs will be 
lie firnn g unit is so snvall tfut Uus can 


not be avoided In any case the efficient 
tarracr will always have the advantage over 
the inefficient through lus better methods 
I ringing in better profits 

There is another metiiod of meeting the 
problem in certain areas It appears to be 
undeniable that there are areas that liave 
bten brought under wheat at times of abnor 
nially high prices that can never be worked 
j ro^blv with normal price; It is un 
tc nomical to continue cultivating these areas 
the Iiojie of 1 return to abnunmlly high 
j necs It might be better to abandon these 
irtas and compensate tlic fanners such com 
j nsatioii to lie recoujicd out of a small ex 
j rt tax when prices justific I its imposition 
I his uictluxl would only be anticipating 
vliat IS bound to come about uaturaiiy in 
tic long run and would help to hasten the 
rvturn to prospentj 

One point IS amplv clear Taking stocks 
fit the market vvithnut controlling produc 
ti II IS worse than useless Fverv buver on 
I c market knows the sucks are there and 
(I V have the same effect on prices as if 
y were free In addition sucli action 
i\ be an inccntne to further increase 
I production This actually luppened in 
I azil under the Coffee \aloriaati n Scheme 
'' cks were taken off the market and 
troved Vo attempt was nia le to control 
I duciion and milljons of additional trees 
re planted m the expectation of imj roved 
ecs The cxpcctatnn was not fuirdlcd 

I production is still m excess of con 
nption 

Other schemes for controlled production 
I VC failed because they did not include a 
lificicnt jwreentage of the jin ducers 
1 xaiiipics of this an the Chadbnurnc Sugar 
S' heme and the Stcveii'-on Rubber hi heme 
\n outstanding ease of suins <f con 
tr Ucil prudiiction is the Tin Onota 'scheme 
The strength of the scheme is m Us di ticit> 

1 he danger of the scheme is ih it j r ecs mav 
1m kq>t at too high a level It is carlj jet 
t ftinn c( iidu i ns i n the new Rulilier and 
ill lea Ou« ta Scimnts lot re ults so far 
JM ml towards the [x silnlitv ft ueitss 
Dirneei.TiEs 01 Inti rs vtios \l 
I xcii \x< t 

Referring fir a m mint to in lutirv diHi 
nhics It Is frfiiiciiclv urge 1 (Ini inter 

II ml tn )r !■; sutli rm^ fr m i 1 rt i f 
irinev or credit Ihisarguiiumw ul I s^tm 

i Ignore the fact tint the amount i ( m lie 
tar) txclunge available for pa>mcnt of 



intL 


im^rls depuiii. on c_\port5 Comitn \ for 
m^tanco c.ap„n> 1 000 umts produce wth 

B c a, d D and impons a a.mdar quantilj 
B C n,5'n “ •'■L exporters S 

\ dralts on tiic'c countries against the 
ylue imported troni \ If ,or im reason 
there is a fall iii unit \alue of \ ^ exports* 

IL ’f , ^ '^rtducul and there is ^hort 

Sms' tT'' ^ I'l' mcnt of 1! C and D s 

exports This is cau ed not bj ain shortajre 

? '(“T ' 

exports I he rtmcd\ fur this state of iHairs 
IS either ,o rest rc the unit talue o, 

c S'd” “■ '''■ ""I”'’' B. 

COXCLI SION 

1 ® defined re<uJt It is 

^Sesrd,d,ls;r™f“ 

.H==“s.;;^.'“ara^'tr„T^ 
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siMiificance ami of the producers mi 
colicctne responsibilit) in connec^i 
tliereiMth It is therefore suggested tLi s 
ttoald be most desirable for Goiernr- 
and all other institutions concerned m 
countries producing the bulk of the «l o 
cxjxirt production of agricultural produce 
not onh to de\ clop tJie dissemination <ir\ j 
farmers of the xtatictica! inlomiatiua a 
question (the mam figures are already cade 
a\ailab]e regiihrh m mam cou”tne ) La 
to undertake practical educational canifQ jcj 
tilth a \ie\\ to making its signmcaiice ho 
the point of Mew of the world market as j 
whole fulh understood at am gnen nine 
A l»etter understanding on the port ol the 
fanning communities would ha\e the ii 
mate effect of helping to keep produn o 
within the limit ot effective consumer de 
■Hand It would contribute apprccublv is 
nnmnnzing the dangers of overprudua a 
and might conscquentlv also be expec ed 1 
^ irable influence on demands 
tariff protection or Government intenenn a 
for holding stocks off the markets or an 
nc^ll) maintaining prices 
Since this report was written figu*» 
have been published of the imports ofesat 
and butter into the UK and tliev ft* 
clear illustration of the result nt counl i 
r’’'^*'ction In the case of butter uiwo 
trolled production has resulted m a furthtt 
increase m shipments and a further dcc'ca-'f 
m value receiv ed In the ca‘e of n i.t or 
the control instituted as the re ult of the 
tJuawa Conference has resulted in a sight 
reduction m shipments and a considerabe 
increase m total \alue 


important books on doduI 
!w, published by 

O-si^ by George Draper, md a comn, 
hensive account of this dreaHi»fl 

f;'e'4e‘°pS„‘t?u' ’r‘“L"5S’ s 

jred.cjJ profess on W of .S' j'Sai* 

Can it be pre\ ented ? Does it he?o ^ 
awa\ from an epidemic = Are the newJ 
developed renims effectwe^ ^\Ilat eSrh 
done to prerent defunmt.es> AH /L, 
points are sanely met 


^ other relume is Tuberculosis U 
vj Holmes v d and is intended e‘i»«itvwy 
or the patient who has the disease of 
suspects he may ha\e it Dr Holmes ex 
plains the exact nature of the di'=ea»e the 
symptoms the complications how lo revog 
nise improremeiit what to do what not to 
do so that recovery may proceed as rapidh 
as possible In short here is everv bit of 
infonnation of value on the use of fredi a r 
sunlight thera]3eutic lamps vaccination 


Tlie Tapanese Cabinet has approv ed tradi- 
retaliation measures agauist Canada 




Educated Unemployment and Agriculture. 
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cilutatitl lb ] Ui niin^ mort mtl mori. 

mile in Iii'In ih\ 1 >\ (la% One «>[ iIk 
dmf 'Uj . tu nckle ihib jinhltm liaa 
lutn «)». crtJtioii ot Itchn U qicai institutions 
w 1 i<<nl . ml schdoU l’>ui th<. mere cstah 
li liiuiit rf such nistiluinns woiill nut as 
hib alrt-i 1 ) 1 ci.tv jh nUL<l « nt itlicrs 
s- hi. tK } n 1 kill Dui.rMt)tJ tn \iH-ati nal 
oliKUi 11 lb will ut »k ubi a blip m U 
n^ht ikri.i.ti(U Imt tliL pr<\ibnii it \ kti 
ti i il m utini lib all in. wiU « i crciu mw 
unlit irKs i 1 iliNi rl) ibi. iiicii tninul in u h 
in tiuiii' ii' Utut lb in-iifcii lb a clnii.,e n 
lln } ri lilt t ml * V winch Ic «K mu t \ i 1 1 
to njici rural ix-cupiiims like iht ilrial 
CM tn „ a.,rKut i ral in (u tr\ as Icn mf 
tlttir i! ^im\ 

U lb in t uni rtiitnh. Out 
the trtiimr Inhiti n hi ir\ — wbuli win 
I ri 1 1 to till. \ 1 t nnjorilv of tin InJian 
jKj ilili n h nil K ri.jt.<ti.»l In uliivaU I 
Mill., nun III the pretest <t its Km^ ai 
iK.sii)ali 11 UiK itU tliiir ih«n t\ It nnt i 
Ih ki] in nni 1 tint eseii Infill) iiulu 
tnilw l eiiintrib u I iir \t mil Ximru 
Cl 1 1 kr lU 'laiUb if a^riculiurt am n 
n hi triib lb unit* n in I imln i m 
tills }« 1 il t \meru 111 C nmii' i< ii write 
\„rieiiUuri i n t nufeh i wa\ • C makm 
ni I < i In. r II I! cn | s It is c cninlh a 
juUk iiiii 1 f crust i>trn niu 1 1 \ 

j rii lU 1 h\i hiiU ti r til sate ami n c 1 1 
lull III I 111 1 I mure t llu t remark 
} r hil i> aj ^ K iNeii w lilt a ^..tcater t ret t 
liihk wl th 1' t re II miinnth a^rieiiliiiral 
In a i 1 1 1 1 nl lU ri ral t imtrs hki i urs 

ll e 1 t-U e 1 l a..Ticultnrc e It n t U « Vir 

en 1 1 1 I Ih I Is the 1 let tl at tU i r 

1 « n I I ll ’ a b ]« j u'ati i hen n i.^ri 

viiU ui I* I n i h \er\ h .,h there is ml 
an , k ». I r e hi aiesl \ in nun t » t ik 
t 1 ,ru ’ll n 

In I J J ' nl I 4 f r I .. ivi 1i nr w xk 
1 1 ll c 1 I 1 cl at St [ ctni Ml lit 
I i I ' .. 1 ell w 'I text i nU till 

i vr ti\( I > II _ i, ll n ihc II ..r t i r 1 
w Is I \ I , a..ri I t r» I i h 

tl s u ’ll 1 1 I » 1 n < M 1 1 w u 
a's. 1. 1 I . I 1,1 i! is n n * I tr\ I 

..n , t ll ill. It tl r i I T 
lies I - ri i ' r \ ’i 1 ’ srv t 
' e re 1 1 .’tl I , {( I r re I « 

' t 1 ns 1 " s* I w fk II i ec M r 
'v ,• ol 1 1 i’ ..t the I trie « 1 ll L ..n 
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illural eJa bCb jb a great handicap to the 
iknciilturaJ nulustre in India and the asso 
cntion if educated men with it will realh 
' eaii a great bUp torwanl m us progress 
In order to distrt the attentien of the 
lucaisd untinploesd to the cnUnation of 
id It lb Cbbcntial that there 'hould be «ome 
lid of lacihlie and cncouragcmtnt olTtretl 
them It tlice tike up practical fanning 
thsir jur uit < t a fising ft ib mtcrc'ting 
nite that \ir\ rccenth ab reported in 
e (rtbs the (joicrnnunt ot kewa State 
i\e I iTcrc I to grant a rebate, of 10 per cent 
id Ja percent tti rent rcbpcctiech to those 
iniicular liinl pa' ed and Matriculates (as 

0 p fb »Hs t lnf,iur niucaiiiiti) in the 
late wfi.* w iifif like to agneufture within 
w icirs 1 J iIk [Ubbii:^ otlhi order Such 

a ureb u iild cirtamh prove ot value in 
King th< I rof Icin > 1 iiiumpiovmcni among 
‘ cducdleil clasbi nid slu uld be given a 
ll m I ifuT t iris t till Cl mitrj also 
hev arc alb< likelv i cnei iiragc education 
n >11' the niral \ piilali ii 
\nother vv IV it enc uragmg viung men 
e hicali 11 with ul vvirk ti take to agn i 
him w'ulii fx tl ifir ifuiii s inie part 
lie cinj li»vnicm a hul teachers bamtarv 
l>ervi Tb \il!a.,e tma terb ete in the 
lla.,ib tc^ether wiili a cuitallc jnee ol 
•ill «n run n intlJe ifum to t irn on 
irmnig m a Idiii n t their jiart time duties 
• crvice 'b nni ir rilur mcthiKlb arc 
r-ijuired t< le kvi > I t r trial and c\p<ri 
Ueiit 

1 Cl re c« leluditg it nin>t lx inciuioncd 
•h t with ihc iiur i mg am nnt l alteti 

• 1 1 ' t iimn^ fri m a., mlniral kpartinents 
ll matte Tb t re larcli iinrkim^ nrganjba 
Il ete lit <i vvincli tini i tinllc the 
^nc limn 1 I linn a vreaur an I Ktlcr 
lel 1 in m the Ian 1 i r il i '.aim aninunt of 
'all. nr ill t c I ai I i i Uir i rici for the 
r xh ..t HI 1 ni )> till n u ^ I 111 lie line rc't 
I 1 ctivuv m [xml nbjua like trim 
ulture Me the i^ncnlinr 1 m tii trv is 
\J este 1 t a rl a wilrr .<1 [<■ an I ti 
f I in e [ r I al L re ul m tuture tlian 
ter le rt 1 he ti 1 \ m „ n «n who 
I X. 1 tl I' [XM In ^ l! iir m m 1 III nc s 
w t I n 1 ' UM I w i 1 tl ir.t rr 
a. well Ivw 1 ^ ,i<i .Ives m 

n I in \^n I i r. , , aran imt 
l r m i' I [ r ;xr iv . 1 h ha t 15, the 
n 'a 1 I Ii 1 an 1 ic 

V 
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\ol\cs the expenses of ad\ ertisemcnts and 
issuing prospectus, loss of interest due to 
the remaining of monej idle during the inter 
\ening period of raising and lending, etc 
The best is to gne the dthctitures to 
the borrower who should cash them with the 
Central B-inks with whom some definite 
arrangement ma) be made for encashment 
B> this wa} the borrower nia> lose hea\il>, 
if the prices Insc sagged and on the other 
hand nia% gam too if the prices Ime soared 
In India geiicrallj the former will generally 
be the ca«e as illiter'ic> and ignorance in 
these matters arc rampant in the country 
It would therefore be desirable to make 
arrangements with primary co operatne 
societies to cash die debentures at a slight 
discount These societies should jiass them 
o\er to Central Banks who should tap the 
wider resources and charge a small fee to 
the respectue banks of issue for this kind of 
business W here there are Central Mort- 
gage Banks the} should perfonn this fimc 
tion ill their absence the present co opera 
ti\e Central Banks should earn on this busi 
ness These Central Banks «bould keep 
‘their represeiitati\e on Stock Exchange to 
create an actne market and to preNcnt undue 
speculation n this secuntj and consequently 
great fluctuation in the price The mort 
gage bank« sh iild utilize the sinking fund 
to stabilize the prices of their own bonds by 
purchasing them when the prices are low 
and selling when high The banks should 
also like the Geniian Landschafts allow the 
debtor to make the repaj-ment if he likes in 
bonds instead of money with a vieiv to 
augment the populantj of these bonds The 
marketabilit} of this kind of security needs 
to be greatly developed in this country 
Lastly , the Stock Exchange should try to 
facilitate the sale of this secunl^.^make rules 
for It apply its tests before accepting it on 
Its list and base the membership on sound 


business character and reputat on ard 
create a confidence in the mind of the piibi 
for its listed security 

\lEl.D 


It IS only the professional and exptnencp^ 
people that lay mucli weight on the sea*” 
and marketability, the oitrwhcimii; r^ji) 
nty of investors jiavs first coii'iJcratifa t 
the yield The \ield is of two kind. - 
airrent and redemption Both of d'c 
should be taken into consideration Exer p 
tion from tax would help much to ind>i: 
some inv estors The land mortgage b nii 
are free from political influences budj,t 
defiats changing taxation slnkes 
Tliere is therefore, no need to woro ah. 
the great fluctuations m earning power 
this security The rate of interest on tk 
secuntv IS also generally iughcr than oi.< 
forms of securities 

III India Government borrowing «r 
are made at very high rates affect them re 
market greatly The Bank rate is ordman 
high The Postal Ca«h Certificates ^ 
away a lot of money of the small Im^w • 
The Indian capital is shy and mam 
rather prefer to hoard and find , 
faction in gold ornaments All thf^ , 
the task of the Land Mortgage Bank 
more difficult which have consequcntlv top- 
a very high rate to meet the ,l 
T he yield is, theiefore natnralh higli o 

j .k,. 

In conclusion, it mav be said tn* 
security is an attractive and 
ment and in some of the European “ 
the Mortgage Bond commands a ^ 
market in spite of its y leld hemg 
die Government securities Until tie 
finds favour with the ordmarv 
Qhifcujtliroiji.'y.x slinuld come ^ -[jj. 

encourage this security as it is 
mately to solve the problem of rural r 


A recent proclamation of the Bahrain 
Govermnent announced that the import into 
and transport, sale possession or nianu 
factoring of cultured or tinted pearls in 
Bahrain is strictly prohibited The Political 
Agent Bahrain, now reports that two 
persons were convicted on 20th July last 
for sale of cultured pearls and wire senteo 
ced to seven years imprisonment The 
chief means of livelihood of all the Arab 


States of the Gulf i« b) P^Y ‘"“oi!d m 
introduction of cultured pearls " ^ j,, 

many merchants ainl reduce to ^ 
thousands of iioor pearl ilncr 
therefore has caii.ed .‘"'“■"t’'',, ” 
among the krab coniniumties ot i 
along the Arab Coa t and h is exjer 


•Hill 11 ‘-i ' -1 

have the desired ^effect 


this sentence will 

preventing the furtlier introuuclion 
cultured pearl into the Gulf 
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deal of trouble o^^ mg to clifficiiltiei of clieck 
ing and fbe nulls ulio In\e tried it lia\t not 
found )t satisfactory 

fVelfare nork continues to slion uint 
progress, but no real adiance can be hoped 
for until industF) generalh is malving more 
profits 

Three mills in Ahmedabad built creches 
during the \ear, nliilst the mills in Jalgaon, 
Amalner, Dhulia Poona Gadag and Birsi 
ha\e also recognised their ^aliie The |iosi 
tion in Bombai Cit\ i\ns again affected by 
the general strike and considerable atten 
tioij was paid b} the Lad^ In'-jiecfor t re 
start the creches after the mills had restarted 
Improienients have been effecletl m a tew 
of them and in December in average it 4-12 
infants were being cared for Women are 
being educatc<l regarding the evils of <pum 
dniggmg and in Bumbav the nu ther> i i *2$ 
infants sfopped the practice whilst 34 niont'- 
were not introduced at all to the penicious 
bal gob Eoniierh about per <ei i of 
the infants oi mill wajtnen are reg ilarl> 
opium drugged Tiie creches coinl med 
with the Matemitj Benefit Act and the 
development of nuternitv homes bv private 
philanthropv , bj the Nlimicipahtv ind b> 
the Infant \\ eltaia Sr>ciet> aided bv t o\ 
eminent hav e effected remarkable chaiig< s m 
the last ten vear' and a high percemag of 
the infants twrii to mill women in Bombav 
start life in nnternitv homes whil t main 
infants are tareiullv looked after in the mill 
creches whilst their mothers are at v .rk 
An effort is being made to estabh b crc«bes 
m the Bonibav iiiills that have not rec< ^ td 
their value and the result'- will jriUibl} 
appear in the course of the current vi ir 
Debt redemption through cotieratiie 
societies is progressing A few in re co 
operatne societies Iiave been started v here 
the) did not fonnerlv evi^t Safetv F rst 
propaganda contmue'i to be done Then, 
are 35 SafetY Committees functioning n the 
factories of the Presidencv 


About 300 tenements were constructed b) 
tlie Miniedibad Millowners Housing 
bocicU during the vear as tlie fir-t instal 
mciit of tlieir ngreement with Government 
and the Miinicipalitv to erect 1,000 tene 
meiits within a period of three vears The 
Labour Union also increased b) 20 the 60 
tenements previous!) built These represent 
the nio<t notable addition to the housing of 
factor) funds although most of the new gin 
ning factories in Smd have provided accom 
iiiodation for their peniianent staffs 

Ketunis were received from 414 of the 
419 factones amenable to the Act \ feature 
of the vear was the amending of (he Act by 
the Legilvtivc Council The duration ol 
liencfit lias been mcrea-ed from 'even to 
eight week* and the qtialif}mg period from 
si\ to nine months The flat rate of 8 
annas a dav lias been retained in the prinapal 
cities but m other areas the rate lias been 
fixetl at the average earnings, with a maxi 
nuini Ol 8 annas a dav 

A valuable change has been the introduc 
(ion of a pre-matcniit) benefit of 4 weeks 
subject to saftgiiards The women under 
the fomier s)stem did not derive the niaxi 
ninni idvaiitage troni the benefit ‘■mce it was 
usutdl) drawn •voine months after the event 
Efforts luve been made to acquaint die 
wonen with the advanta,,es of the change, 
and puhhcitv hns been given to it m the 
orgins of the Millowtiers Association 
Bomhav and the Labour Union Vhmedabad 
\ sum of Ks 97 S79 was paid bv the 
factories to 4 123 womco and 54 other 
persons The benehts per ItX) women were 
93 compared with 62 m the previous six 
months 

It is satistact irv tn he able to state again 
concludes the report tliat emplu}ers m most 
of tl e large factories are guided more b) 
the spirit than the letter of the law, and in 
--evcral cises benefits are paid although there 
has been ii » legal obligation to do <o 


The International laud Workers Con 
gress was held in 1 ondon earh in Jul} 
last under the prc'-idenc) ol Mr J Duncan 
(^Scotland) Delegates from fourteen Luro 
pean countries attended it The foltwnig 
Resolution vvas passed bv it Tlcit this 
Congress of International 1 and \\ «>ri-ers' 
rederation having considered the effect of 


the agncultnral crisis on the wages and 
soaal conditions of the land workers 
declares that it is urgent tliat land workers 
should l»e nistired against uncmplmnicnt and 
thit mta ures should 1 c adnpte<l in all cotin 
tries to sfcnrc protection of the wages and 
wotkin*. couhtions of land workers 
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cither a growth or --hnnkage of cuitchc) 
out«tanding It Jollow' ‘•mce the 'oR or 
dominant power ot note i"iic u almost 
c\ef3■^^he^e'^e-te<l in the central lianh lliat 
a central bank s efhc'ienc\ m nionetan 
management is impaired b\ a relatiteh 
large out'tandmg \olunie ot currency and 
that Its capacity to regulate monetarj condi 
tions «teadih and po'itneh li increa-^rl bj 
the quantitative unimportance ot turremv as 
a ot pavanent and an in>.tniinem of 

<avang For thi'' rea'^on n not axiomatic 
— though moat people «ceni to sopjio'e mj — 
that the power of note is-ue should invan 
abh be concentrated in the ciniral hank 
Re'-pon'-ivene-''' of ClRRExcv -K) Tru»e 
P erhap' even more vital however '> the 
weakne^'S to which a central hank i^ >-1 hject 
in a conntrv where the demand tor cii>t«.iic\ 
ma} \-3rv wideh and suddenh for rta>ons 
unconnected with changes in buxine turn 
over Xntahh if the demand for cuirencv 
uicreases viulenih at a time oi di'*tu'hincr. 
whether financial or p<iljtical the v ntral 
hank s note liabilities are 'uhject to 'u den. 
irregular expan-inn AccordmgK it-> cupa 
eitv to alh} the di-turbance b\ a gtnerous 
credit policv or even to refrain imm n->tnc 
tne action is pPced in jeopirdv at iht- len 
moment when it i' most fulh rcquircil A 
centra] bank «ubjeut to this weakne is 
placed permanentlv on the detensive ni-tcad 
ot standing lorth as a positive cvntrhutor 
to the sliaping of h«>ine'S cniiditi> n On 
this point too some signihcint comjar oijs 
can be drawai trom the figures qii itwl 
perliaps the most uselul being lieiwccn the 
Lnited States and the Uniud Km^d >in 
since the Isjsic proportions between turrenev 
and bank balances are nughh «iinj'ar for 
the two countries A<x<irding to the I r.gtie 
tahulation between the end of l^J9aj«d I ?33 
the volume of sj^ht depo-its m c«niin.rcnl 
banks in the Lmted Kingdom rose In five 
per cent and the currenev outstandn bv 
more than ten per cent In the I nited 
States In contrast sight dejxisji^ itJ] b\ 
nearlv fortv fvr cent largeh it ^ true 
owing to Ijank closures but the \olumc ot 
currenev in the liands of the public uMaJh 
rose b\ more than filtv ]>er cent The iter 
venmg fluctuation' moreover were h ghU 
irregular Between these two date "^ihe 
volume of trade in tlie United State' had 
dimini'hed and the price level had tdllen 
htavih. and it lollows tint the denund for 
currenev was largelv inspired 1% factors 


other tlnii the need to finance business. 

Xitunlh, the principal reason for the en 
hrged demand was the vvidesp’-ead panic, 
awiLiatccl with geiieril financial, economic 
ami political disturbance, and in these circuni 
stances the possibihtv of pursuing a wise, 
consistent monetan policj was negligible 
True, tlie circumstances were exceptional in 
degree, but not so exceptional in nature, and 
It js casv to «'*e tliat wide vanabilitv m the 
deiiniid tor currenev can senou'lv Iiamper 
intelligent imnagcnient ot monctarv affairs. 

Ketuniing to this countr}. the responsive 
ness of the currenev issul to fluctuations in 
business turnover ’can be rcadilv deiunnstra 
te<l In mure detailed figures Lnhappih, no 
•nccunte measure of the ttiniovcr of bu«mess 
lias vet I>een e\ohe<l while on the other 
«ide of the companson, various minor acci 
dental factors have «ome influence, though 
U'Udlv «inall, on the volume of currenev 
out'taiulmg The principal factors affecting 
the demand for currenev in this countrv are 
the volume of retail business of all kinds and 
llie general price lev cl ,To bring these terms 
into iiHire concrete form the vnlumc of biisi 
ness Is 1,‘dica'ed, tor this purpose, chieflv hv 
till, volume ot emplouiient, though an addi- 
tion to the numJjers of workers einploved 
does not tmph a full ciirresponding addition 
to wage earners* spendings, since manv of 
the nev wage earners would pre'UmaWv 
liavc received benefit when unemploved As 
for the price lev el. it is neces-arv lieri. to take 
account chieflv of the cost of living and rates 
OI wages For ail these items mdaes are 
available and the general results tan be 
checked in seme measure hv other material 

Ever since the middle ot 1*^32 from which 
fiojiit the sttadv retoverv of business niaj 
l,e dated the quantifj ot currenev m the 
hands ot tht juhhc Ins shown an upward 
trend To quote fismres prep.arcd bv tlie 
Bank of FughnJ, to cover Iioth coin .and 
notes the growtli during the three vtvrs to 
Mav I93J aiiiounted to about six jver cent 
\s for tlie turnover of trade, during tliat 
period riie mitnfter of m-ared /ler-oiij em 
ploved rose bv more than ten per cent . while 
wage rates and the co't of Imng on balance 
fell vtn shghilv hence we miv deduce that 
the amount of t>usiiiess settled In the hand 
ing over of currenev txpandal In a projvor- 
tion lietwecn five and m le pr cent — retail 
trade statistics would sii£j„'cst a figure of 
alxiut stMii The corre'i><>ndenLe lietwecn 
currenev outstanding and the rough approxi 
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increase in the fiducian is'ue On the one 
occa ion on which the fiduciarj is'^ue Iia> 
l>een rai ed the increase was associated witli 
forei^ withdrawals of gild resulting front 
general international disturbance it would 
be well to show that an increase nil be 
granted etjuall^ readil> for pure trade {ur 
poses in relatne]\ peaceful conditions 
In the circumstances now existing there 
need be no fear that an expansion ot note 
circulation e\en if it demands an increase 
in the fiduciaix issue is mflationarj In 
this countrj inflation if it comes at all 
comes not through the note issue hut thr ugh 
bank dejxisits which arc the go\tming 
portion of the mone\ suppl) Nor can 
expan inn of the note issue I»e taken tsen 
as secondar} e\idence oi inflation unVs «.om 
modit\ prices show a strong upward nioxe- 
ment gathering momentum and threatening 
to reqiure strong measures for its arrest 
So tong as a pound note huvs a teadv 
an omit of goods and serMccs there can be 
no inflation e\en though a larger population 
and a higl er standard of li\ mg call for i lore 
and more numerous pound notes 


Tlie conditions we hate described mdi 
cate then that our monetan authorities are 
fa\ouretl perhaps more tlian m anj other 
countn bi an almost entirelj passne cur 
rencs sistein — a svsteni under which the 
currcnct circulation mo\es mainh in res 
punse to demands for trade purjio«es with 
out the interjection of sudden hcaw fluctua 
tions arising from quite different causes In 
such circumstances the autl onties can 
ojicnite u[>on the \o!ume ot bank deposits 
m steadi pursuance of a well-calculated 
nionefar) policy confident that their plans 
are not likely to be upset by wild and meal 
ciilaUe currency moyements causing \iolcnt 
disturbance to resery e ratios and tl erebj pre 
cipitatiiig further unsettlement For this 
rea on if for no other the conditions in ths 
country are more fay curable for consistent 
nionetarj managenient tlian m America or 
France or probablj in am other pan of the 
world It IS well to remember this in con 
sidering the possibilities ot monetar} manage 
ment on a national or international basis 
in the new world upon yvhich yye are enter 
ing 


A\hen yyas the sugarcane first pbnted in 
\ enezuela as it is commonly claimed to be 
one of the oldest industries of that countrj ’ 
Spam knew it about ad 755 but it yyas 
some eight hundred years before it yyas 
distributed m yylist yye now know as b nth 
or Latin America first bj Columbus in 1493 
and then hj others up to 1552 »\hen it 
reached Brazil and yvas established in the 
Argentine around 1620 One feels able to 
e'>timatc therefore that Venezuela has known 
the sugarcane for fiye hundred jears this 
being the case and as some of the areas in 
the \ enezuelan State of Zulia are unsurpass 
ed bj awj other centre for the quality of 
the sugar produced one cannot help asking 
yvhether canes from that country haye been 
tested and experimented yyith jn Jaya and 
elscyyhere where cross breeding of the san 
ous \aneties lias long become a fine art. 
Sugar growing districts maj be unsurpassed 
for yyhat’ (1) Size of cane (2) yyeight of 
cane to the acre (3) sugar content of cane 
(4) comparatiie iminunit} to disease and 
pests &c &c To yyhicli of these good 
qualities do the admirers of Zul a lay parti 
cular claim ^ 


Where there is no choice yye do well to 
make no -difficultv 

» * * * « 

People yvho gne themseUes awaj are not 
always charitable 

» ♦ • « * * 

Poets are bom— and there does not seem 
to be anj remed> for it 

***** 

Programmes of 6'* hnguages ire broad 
cast reprlarij bj Soyiet radio stations 
During the past few years the Sonet rad o 
netyvork has been extended considerablj 
There are now 67 stations thruu^.!! ut the 
conntrj and more than 20 000 000 h feiiers 
Kelaj broadcasts from America are especial 
Iv popular 

Mysore and Mangalore Coffee Planters 
Ime 111 an interyiew yvith Sir Mirza M 
Ismail Deyyan of Afysore urged tliat 
arrangements should be made to haie th" 
suiplus yalue of imports of materials from 
German) into Mjsore [laid in M)sor 
coffee Tie Dewan has promised sympa 
tbetic action in the mitter 
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Or jf one nation pa\s ‘•ubsidies to restrict 
tonnage, while at the same tune other nations 
provide public funds for the building of 
new ship', regardless of the fact tint b 3 their 
own commercial pohej the\ are restricting 
the volume of goods or the iuiml>er of 
pa^^engers thev coultl carrj ^ 

Of w hat use is it to us if some 
countries make great sacrifices to further 
adju'-tment of their costs of productiuii to 
fallen prices 1)\ n process ot deflation, uliile 
at the same time other countries provoke 
new price disturbances In manipulating or 
devaluating their currencies’ 

\s long as the foundations ot world trade 
are not restored we cannot liave confidence 
in the tuture development of the business 
•'ituation While monetary instabiliiv lasts 
prices w ill remain depressed There can be 
no re birth of the spirit of initiative among 
business men as long as thev come up against 
governmental interference at everv step the) 
take whether buving, selling, producing, 
distributing trvvng to collect their debts or 
trv ing to pav them * 

Business men have never been atraid to 
face the normal uncertainties oi trade but 
vvliat IS preventing them troin going ahead 
at present is the additional instabihtv arti- 
ficidlv created b) the trade harriers and 
fluctuating currencies and mtertercncc of 
recent vears 

Congress s Task 

The mam task of the International 
Cliamber has alwavs been to promote viorld 
trade \nd the task of this Congress will 
be to show the world once more the vva> to 
develop international eNchaiige of conunodi* 
ties whiLh Is <0 essential to the world’s 
w chart 

It IS eas) to sav stabilise currencies pull 
down trade barrier-, dimmish governmental 
mtcrftrence But where ought we to start, 
how to make a beginning, and how are we to 
proceed without creating new disturbances’ 
In all these vears economic life liasgr.idu 
allv adapted itselt to the present conditions, 
however unnatural the«e inj) be Nor can 
we expect, or even desire, the withdrawal 
of guv eminent intervention at a single stroke 
from ever) sphere of economic activit) 

If we can produce practicallv applicable 
solutions, then I am optimistic ab^t the 
chances of getting them at long last adopted 
In the ginemmcnts and b\ iiidiistrv for 
alrcadv we see signs tint belief in the virtues 
of aufirchv is losing its hold on men s minds 


and that there is .it an) rate a greater pre- 
disposition to turn to sound principles 
Here I see a great and im{njrtant ta'k 
for the International Chamber of Commerce, 
for Its leaders, Us committee-, and us staff 
It IS work that cannot be done in a da), but 
It IS work tint the world needs most of all 
It Is work that calls for the knowledge of 
experts and tlie fore-ight of expenenced 
business men 

Mlst Give Levd 

‘ ^Ve slial! not hesitate to undertake it it 
we know tliat the members of our organisa 
tioii arc Ijackmg us hole-heartedlv , not w ith 
words alone, but also b) showing the world' 
that tlitv appiv each in bis own sphere of 
activitv, the economic principles we know 
the nations ought to follow — ^not b\ telling 
other people what thev ought to do, but b\ 
doing It themselves ’ 

A report on the International Chamber's 
activities since its ^ lenin Congress in 1933 
was then presented b) M Pierrt ^'a«seur, 
Secrctarv General The Intenutional 
CliamUrs resolutions, he said, ‘were 
solidiv basetl on the considered fipmions of 
tliirtv two organi-ed national groups repre 
sentmg the mam economic force# of their 
countries Thev were not mere platonic 
desires but constituted actioti in its first 
stage ” 

Addressing tlie opening meeting on belialf 
of the French Gov eminent, IM Blaisot, 
Under-Secrctar) of State at tlie Presidcnce 
du Con«eil, after paving a warm tribute to 
Mr Fentencr van Vhssingcn, -aid tint the 
Coogre-s of the Internatioml Chamber of 
Coinnie ce was ot fir-t importance, parti- 
cular!) at die pn-seut time when everv bod) 
was atiNiou-U looking for means to bring 
the economic cri-is to an end 
Empliasising the need for stable airren- 
cies. jl Bla«-ot said that to render inter 
national exclianges more clastic was one of 
the objects which the French Government 
liad fixed for itself 

New Competition for AIarkets 
Three group meetings were held m the 
afternoon The first, pre-ided over b) 
il E Heldring (Netherlands) disaissed 
“New Competition for Markets ^ 

Sir Artliur Balfour -aid that manv people 
still remembered tlie tremendous preWar 
industrial expansion of Gemianv which 
began b) being based on a lower standard of 
living than that obtaining m Great Britain 
or the Unittil States ,ind bv the production 
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Canadian Trade and Finance. 

Business Conditions in Canada. 


Montrial Jtih 2, 3^35 — ^\Vithin the last 
month the agricultural 'Situation throughout 
the entire Dominion ha*- jinproied as the 
result of generous rain*! The latent index 
of the plnsical ^oIume of huMness and the 
indices of manufacturing and marketing 
show that the acfnit\ of business in 1935 
has been aIio\e the levels attainul in 1934 
Inth^ea of Canndtan 

Ind 

Phj'-ical volame of boMness 
Manufai'tannk 
Steel prodnction (ton.) 

AutomotiU production 
Forestn product* 

Mineral production 
Electnc potter 
Distribution 
Carloadm;* 

Foreign trade • 

ACRICt-LTURE 

The seeding and earh development f the 
1935 wheat crop m Western Canada Imc 
taken place under tastl) different cm. ntions 
than existed a tear ago when a senou« situa* 
tion was apparent, with drought, high tem- 
peratures and grasshoppers causing wide- 
spread destruction The spring of 1935 
was cold and seeding was completed much 
later than usual This handicap lumever, 
was largely offset b) rams during Ma\ and 
June ana the dr> areas shared m this general 
rainfall Evaporation has been slow because 
of the cool weather and the absence of high 
winds, and the added moisture will he more 
effective than usual NotwJth«tanding the 
present satisfactory inoislure situation nor 
mal summer rainfall l^ still required to ensure 
satisfactory yields and theie are Iniited 
areas in south-western .'sasiiaiChewan anrf 
south eastern Alberta which are iitilikUy to 
harvest normal crops this year Cnips m 
northern and parts of central Alberta are 
still shadowed by the lateness of seeding, 
but elsewhere growth has been steadv and 
fairly rapid Although the cool wet weather 
has delaved tlie hatching, grasshoppers still 
remain a serious threat and scattered out- 
breaks have been reported in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan Some injun to crops from 
cut and wire womis as well is hail damage 
has occurrwl Imt on the whoU rtands have 
seldom been so uniformly v igorous and free 
from serious damage at this stage of growth 


and that a gratifv mg volume of mineral pro- 
duction IS being m untamed Iron and 
steel, automobile and newsprint production 
have }>een satisfactory, car loadings have 
increasetl new gams have been made in ex 
port trade and employment ts more general 
than at this season for some years 

Business (19_’C lt)0) 

La>t month Corresponding month 

1933 1D34 1933 

9^ 3 92 6 69 8 

94 0 87 7 67 0 

73 00<) T1 000 23 000 

103 9 78 3 35 2 

99 0 94 2 63 7 

156 4 160 2 102 8 

195 9 176 7 134 9 

lOt) 0 96 0 82 9 

79 1 7b 0 59 4 

66 5 69 5 45 S 

Tlie total acreage sowni to spring wheat in 
the West is estimated to be about five per 
cent smaller lhan in 1934- The average 
vield per acre is expected to be much better 
and the prospect ot a larger crop of wheat 
this year is causing some concern, as stocks 
of old wheat are still heavy Deliveries are 
still coming forward m considerable volume 
and with stagnant export demand it seems 
improbable that the cam over at the end of 
the season will be much below last years 
total 

The areas sown to coarse grains are larger 
than last year in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
partly as a result of tlie late season and 
the unpracticabilitv of sowing wheat These 
crops liave also made satisfactorv progress, 
although marked variation in condition exists 
because of the wide dilterence in ••eedmg 
okres ilav c'ruiJS'aini’iJciTL'npas'- 

turcs are an important feature m the 
improvement in larni conditions in "Wertem 
Canada 

Fann operation% in Easteni Canada were 
also delayed by the late spring Some in 
crease in acreage is reported, but potato 
plantings are being restricted because of 
the nnsatisfactnrv returns from last years 
crop The winterkilling of fall wheat in 
Ontano was not so severe as m 1934. but 
was still high and 20 per cent of the area 
sown was abandoned 

Orcliardb wintered well, but earlv develop 
ment was slow With warmer weather. 
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iiuiiibcr are expected for the current 
season 

Lv-mlering 

Logging operations m the Mantmie Pro 
Mnees are complete for the cease n The 
cut 13 ihoiit 20 jitr cent smiHer than last 
jear In Quthec operations uerc imrc e\ 
tensne than for ome \ears It is tticialla 
estimated that the cut was at least ■<0 per 
cent larger than in 1033 34 and that the 
total list winter exceeded the axera c for 
the past fiftitn xcirs Pritish Cilumbia 
lumber camps have been actne and haxe 
now exceeded last xears prorkictnm ii spite 
of the shut down earh m the xear « w ng to 
unfax arable xxcather conditions Ihe lo*’ 
scale f ir the fir t four months totalW 1 569 
million teet against d/'s milhon ii 1934 
tvporfs /rate ?Kefi Js <.<mi 

pared with U't xear largch as a Ksult of 
decreased orders frcni die Lniietf fv. ngrfunt 
bnialier sliipmcnts x\ ere also made ti \ustra 
ha British \\ est Indies and China while 
increased quantities went to New Zealand 
Bnti h bouth ■\tnca and Japan “si e the 
opening of c mxersations between t. inada 
and Japan regarding a more Jialanc i trade 
between the two enijiiirn from 

that market for British Colimihia 1 >c. and 
timber haxe practicahx ceased Tliu iin 
proved situation m domestic market has 
made up m jiart for the tailing ott in export 
demand flie uti ok in the Prainc Pro 
vmces has con iderahh imprixcd and a 
material mere ise 1 1 shipments i Ich 1 ed for 
this > ear There are al«i said to Ik distinct 
signs ot a rex \al in the demand for Bntivh 
Columbia lumber m Fastem Canada 
Crextiox or Creoit 

During a period of depression much dis 
cussion 13 dexoted to its cau3es and its cure 
and the most import int held of speculation 
in this regard quite naturalU has to do wntli 
monetar) and bankini, attairs The obvious 
reason for this i3 tliat inonec and banking 
enter into practicallx ill businCoS trans 
actions Monitarx ecuiioniics is not and 
can ncxer be an exact science and divergent 
and ex cn conflicting theories can be advanced 
with a coiisid rable slioxx of plausibditx A 
tbeorx xxhich in recent vears has received 
^ a great <kal of attention in political and other 
circles in Lmada hokL that Innks could it 
thc> would grcatlx a si t m rehalnl tatmg 
business bx expanding crebt llicv point 
out xxhat is rcalh a fact that Innk tlepoaits 
in the mam are the result of making of loans 


Or imestments b^ the banks themsches 
liut 111 nianx cases the xxhoil} unxxarranted 
Conclusion that tlie banks could and should 
Create a mudi larger xolumc of deposits 
therchx increasing purclnsing poxxer This 
lx al o the theorv liack of tlie so called Social 
Credit i^cheme The truth of the matter is 
that lianks can onix safel) increase their 
Ilians and mxcstmtiits on the one hand 
and their dej c sits on the oth°r in proper 
tion to the basic monex supplx and cominer 
cial lianks haxe no uifluenct in xar\mg the 
'olunic of basic monex In the froiiomiit 
for Max IS 1933 there is an aiithontatne 
article on this subject of xxhicK the follow 
‘tig Is an abstract — 

The theoretical tconomists clami that the 
liaiiks can create the means for transacting 
business hut the practical bankers are wont 
to declare that thex merelx issue receipts m 
the form of deposits for moiiex actuallx 
deposited xxith tliem The total volume of 
deposits m the commercial banks of anx 
couiitrx, hoxxexer is greatlx m exce s of the 
amount of currenev xxhich is or exer has 
l)cen in exiMenre m that countn It is 
noxx generallx acknowledged that bank 
deposits can originate in other xxavs than 
the actual deposit of legal tender and in fact 
the argument is carried to the extreme of 
thinking tlrat hanks can create monex at 
the stroke of a pen at xxill and xxithout 
cost or limit 

Bv what actual process then do bank de 
poMts come into existence^ There is an 
old sajing that exerx loaix creates a depo 
sit This rt not quite litcrallx true because 
an increase m loans accxinpaniid bx an equal 
dcthne m inxestments vxtuld haxe no effect 
upon total deposits Deposit maVin" is not 
confined to loans but ma> tollow ironi an 
increase in mxe tnunts or indeed from an 
increase m anx asset of the hank These 
deposits arise Iroin the method of paxanent 
hj the 1 ank — that is either a deposit m 
lU oxxn books to the credit of the per on 
from xxhoni the asset is acquired or the 
issuance ol a cheque xxhich is deposited 
cither with itself or with suinc otlier bank 
k net increase m is cts thus autoimticaII> 
mcrea cs the total dej’osits of the banking 
s'stein as a xxbolc This process max be 
carrittl on up to the limit of safetx, xxluch is 
traditioiiallv ami b\ experience fixed at a 
cavil re erxt ratio ot b tween 10 and 12 per 
cent of dtjiosit 
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wii que Uou I wbethsr this iixmisax 
proce a bi \\h>-h lep its corae mto es3‘«t 
ence can. be c^IhI creation” and it 

so exactly i created The banks 

clear!', dj not create depo tv out of nothin*^ 
nor form tlienn \Mthnu toiL Tbe grtwth 
of dep at thruu-,li 1 an mvc or 

acqui=ni n nt otl >»r a ets is essentially a 
proce of exchange \\hen a borrower 
secum al an Pt 'ai SlO OOO trom bis bank, 
he bee me mdebte 1 to the bank tor the 
am unt of tie 1 an lut the bank al i 
bee me., m ’eoted to I un tor the amount ot 
the depo area d The mam dittinnce 
1 es tn tl e tact tint the t ank s debt is tmns 
terable b\ cl e-jue and acceptable m settle 
mert of tran act cn tl c borrower s, debt is 
neither tra" ''rcMe nor cenerallv accept 
able k Till r perati n takes place when 
tie bam pu'^cl a e a ^oterament bond or 
otl er gilt-ed d ecunti In either case 
tl e 1 ank la n obilue 1 and rot “created 
\ealll It h-i acqu rel or taken a li**n on a 
form ot lealh winch saa not Iqt-id and 
tninedaieU pendable and jiien in ex 
cliar e i wn oil 'a on m the form of a 
d po t which I pendable The bank has 
clnnge<f tan. e ir ne\ mto Iqud a eta 
The bank -an tl eretore be acquitted « E d 
clrir e nt cTeatm ’epos out of thin air 
Thi cLan e in d e qual tr of d e asseu la 
I rruteil hub il c ca h re erve rat o wlach 
the b ink tn 1 it nece an t mauiUin and 
b t! c imourt ot wealili winch i astulable 
{ r Je r I le 1 n to the banks The 
iTri\« narce i tl la'^er tact la exempl hed 
in tl e prs er u.it n oi die liaiiks m die 
Ln te*i •'tate Their oa-h re erves are now 
a^n I i-''lc t e ot 1)29 but the walue 
ot tl e weo. i oticreil ti d em tor mobi .ra 
t in Is I m ed tl a bani depo® s have 
r t mc-ca s f in ai- dun, I ke the same pro 
p* rt n 

U tl m the e I in taa ns the tarjen'^ 
® lem i Ire" to varv tl e total voltmiie nt 
s epp t I 1 ar tl er qucti n how 
e\e’' V I ei er tie ircrea.e or decrease ot 
ba^iv dep< " ®\-n r'lunus with an m 

crea-e r Wrea e i ccecuve purdasing 
pi ler In c'-e e- e har dero ts are 
t" re a^ 1 e al a\-a.^able for d e pav 
r-ert t e r In an ircrea-e in 'epr«tts 
d e r t a n lea I t a lar mcrete m 
E- h "a '^c'v irckcate tha. 

I .■ t 'c*'. a ' of tank dear 

o rt^c-aft ..ej rr c the" n 

’e' r r " - E I '>31 a"il 
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1932 f>r instance t tal <I p ts murea-ed 
Dv IS per cert, while currerr accourts 
eH hv 3 I per cen" and cleann_ K II™ 
per cert. Between I > 0 - ai d I'^oo total 
depcKita m reaped b\ ' 7 ^ er cent ar I cur 
rent account Lv 1 ’ S per ert but bank 
leanngs b\ nl 0 7 per ent an I oetw een. 
1 >33 and l9o4- when cleann ® ncrea ed b\ 
-learlT 10 per cent b th t tal epo ts ind 
Tineat ao. int b vei a \.^\re V hen 
he banks reue uep it the annut 

ie^ermme iletler tie new dep t are to 
be current r lei c •’ c ur and e c.'* u 
he% could d e\ wou' i 1 e ina to ■’etennme 
he volume f die treara i pe dr’-iipm 
V hidi bod pne s and pr iuct n lej end 
Tbe connect n bet v een bank p it and 
le art ent t i tual t er 1 1 1 v e is 

eid er cl err rect D nn, r‘\ ent 
ears diere lus been a aul tannal t rei-e 
n bank dep t iue pnt "-all t la"ge" 
nveatment an I e erec u r 1 an Icar 

r ’s has been pru call r 1 T rela 

on hip bet seen v lure t lep and 
ilume ot pen 1 m ' t ha e een reater 
die increa e lal beer J e r ul: t new 
a^s bu due leean a: nc ei e in 
cp« sit is u tklv etrecti e ncrea in^ 
end ng w 1 en t re ul s tr n re n : a iv e 
t die pubic m leinardin al u -s md 
lativeU mettect ve ur onl I \ e lec 
ve wl en it re ult rum de iriuat “ of 
he Isuiks in bu\ -ecun. e 

CcN VDV AND THE k N TED ''TvrE 
In June repre-.cntai ve citu.-n t Lar.ada 
md the kn eil ''ca ea <»a he"e<l at '•t Law 
ence Lni er u Nantun N \ urd-r tl e 
an picev tf the uamei e F ur at n tir 
Irternatioral Pea e to d 'ey rn- blems 
mmon to d e tw ccuntrie T I e lea 1 ng 
1 fuevemen t d e ccrien "c \a centre 
1 c attennoQ i t!ie publ c t tl f. mtt 1 
& es up n Lanada. W di tl e U-i-v. ot tl e 
fr®t tule ot Pol tici a W iL am to %n tl ere 
rriom t )r re^ar aumr e' tree •" 3 of 
'’Otl er mtem-i ral c n erenc The 
tgan./-er5 I re d at a turhe’- neen- mav 
e feU at I n e" n km - n 

" 7 fntb'tc vrr-c t Sc La -c" e h-- 

-s ors It became e\ dent tiai Catu Lans 
a e alreadc keenh al v e to man a.? ix s ot 
e retu. r ’..p bccwecr the fi c u" nei 
a"ti thu c wou’ be rt "ea lereut m 
Carati i a tarrer pr-por- nn : d p ce ole 
ot tbe Lr te^^ Sa es w a ' aJ e e a be'*er 
cr er®tar<i.'’g n tie proLIen a""s ani 
3r”l t. n 1 Lana la 
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Tariffs 

A number of indniduals representing 
various organizations in the United States 
suggested that the United States has slionn 
no disposition to question special tanft con 
cessions vMthm the Empire It was their 
opinion however that the Canadian general 
tariff as compared with Canada s most 
Uvoured nation tariff was an unwarrnnted 
discrimination against the United Slates 
To this contention there were three replies 
from Canada Since it s imjiO'.'.ilili for 
Canadians to market a v ide ' anvtv « f tl tir 
products in the United State it I'v iicces 
sarj for Canada to '“slilhsh sjMxial trade 
relations with cmlnlrle^ which are willing 
to make concessions on Cana 1 an products 
In the second place excessive tanJi on 
articles which have alv\avs come hrgeh and 
almost exdusiveh troni Canada ar tani 
amount to special discrimination ^ainsi 
Canada In the third {lace, there haw Ixen 
manv jears tn which Canadian purchases 
from the United States have been cl e to 
double Canada s exports to the h niteil 
States W ith an unfavourable trade bal mce 
with the United States running intohun heds 
of miUionsi of dollars per vear, a cciinirv 
with the relativelv vnull population of 
Canada has difficultv m making pavnvnts 
for these excessive imports and the inamtc 
nance of interest payments on the capital 
which has been borrowed m tliat coun n 
In these circumstances Canadians exoresscd 
the belief that in time the United States 
would come to recognize tliat Canada de 
served the preferential treatment which 
might well be acorded to a country best 
customer 

Capital MovEiiEx? 

A number of Canadians prcsenlcd stalls 
tics to show that Canada is no longer a 
capital deficit countrj On balance since 
1926 Canada h is exported rather than 
imported capital On the whole it would 
seem uuhktlj that Canada will rcquin huge 
amounts of foreign capital in the near future 
Public Opimox 

Mr John \\ Dafoe of the mmpeg Tree 


Press urged the value of free speech and 
free new -.papers in the two countries as the 
onl^ effective defense against Communism 
on the one liand and some form of national 
I'-tic racism on the other In both countries 
tile desire for effective measures to deal with 
depression liave tended to make nunj people 
interested in effectrve action rather than 
hard won freedom He freely acknowledg 
ed the weaknesses and relative ineffectiv< 
ties of democraev, but urged tliat these 
wealiiesscs were infinitelv preferable to an 
eftiiiencv generated under the co^dltlon^ of 
loss of freedom represented bj either Com 
munisin or Fasasin 

III pite ot an exceptionaUv abit paper 
advocating the development of the St Law 
fence \iafenvi)«, opinion as to the advan 
tages and tcisibiht) of this project seemed 
duiderl The strongest favourable argu 
inent seemed to be that since the govern 
meiits were eekmg large public projects as 
a means of supjil) mg emploj-ment the water 
wavs themselves would be a more tangible 
asset 111 conpanson with the expenditure 
involved than manv of the other projects 
under consideration 

Plans were discussed to give Canada more 
time on international hook ups so tliat the 
lai^e numbers of people in tlie United States 
could liave a clearer view of Canadian prob 
leuis 

Coxett sioxs 

In a summarv of the results of the con 
ference Mr Andre Siegtrnd the French 
obMirvtr stated that he liad never been 
jiresent at a gathtring of this tvpe where 
there was great basic liarmonj Ihe 
differences between the two countries seem 
evl superficial and matters of detail riadilv 
usceptiUe of arbitration the whole disais 
sum showed essential like iiimdedness and a 
c iminoii nil thod ot approach M ith these 
o1 scnations as a background Siegfried 
cr ngratulattd the pecples of North 'America 
upon liemg tree from the fundamental anta 
gonisms which characterized the national 
viewjKunts of Europe 


{Concluded from page SOI) 

air mail should be earned Dr 'Ij^hacame (ItaU), Professor Liniperg 
(Netherlands) and Mr Otto D Schaefer 
(Gennain) trek part in the discussions 
wli ch wdl he continued throughout the week 
In the late afternoon M I aval the 
I rench Premier receiver] the 1 ‘^00 delegates 
representing 39 countries at the Mmistn of 
Foreign Affairs 


of 1 

throughout Europe without extra charge 
The first of the nicetings devoted to Dts 
tnbution Costs e\as held under the chair 
•nanship of M I nnle Iternhenn (Bnis els) 
Mr Jnles Menekn (Creat Lritam), M I eon 
^ of the Imematurnal 
OiTiee Dr T.J urtms tf.enn.Uv) 
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nations leam that there not one pattern of 
cmhzation onlj hut main •" \\^len will they 
leam too that a dead le\el umfoimiU »,%eii 
in cmlizition would pro\e ainthenn to the 
world winch is not under Gods creation,” 
uinfomd} the same’ And when will the^ 
forget this tyTannj of a single cixilization 
spreading through the earth and Ie\as 
tating It with Its deadline's^ True ulera 
tion does not consist in its being restricted 
to oneself or to one s ow n nation or ti one s 
cuihzation but being extended to « ihers 
to other nations and to other cnilizaiion' 
The sooner that Misteni people karii ibat 
ci% ihzation nia\ be ba'ed in one case t i the 
intellect and in another on eniotitn and leel 
mg in one case on science and in am ther 
on philosophy and in one case on ] htical 
ideals and m another on soaal ideiU the 
better it is lihelv to pro\e for the jr gress 
of the world 

The league thus stands for toleration in 
the social and political domains and i> one 
which ought to be gi\en a chance t ► prose 
Itself We hate asked for propaganda for 
it In t lew of the ssuggestiou and the proV 
lems confronting us the new fourth e^htioi 
of -fii Introduction to the Stui\ of InUr 
fiahoiial Orgaiii'atioii hj ruinan B Potter 
(Messrs Appleton will be wideh 

welcomed The dim of the author is first to 
describe and analyse in the spjrn uf pure 
science the existing forms of procedure and 
the organs national and international eni 
ploted for conducting and regulating inter 
national transactions and second to e%a1uate 
these facilities Not what nations should 
do m MCw of their nature and needs and 
prior behasioiir but what they are doing 


and arc likeh to do m this direction, and 
why, forms the centre of the stud) Nearh 
3(X) jages arc gi\en to The League ot 
\ations describing the structure, activities, 
and the effectiventss and value of the 
League That is as it should be 

The outstanding news ot the month is that 
the Itilo Ethiopian dispute shows no pros 
pect of settlement There has been no mdi 
cation of anv change of di position on the 
part of Signor Mu«sohni He is evidentlv 
against anv solution of the dispute tliat does 
not place Ethiopia as completelv under 
Italian d muintion as a war against her 
can make it \nd this despUe the Three 
I’lrtv Conference and the league The 
repercussions of this war have lieen explain 
e<l liv General Smuts but there is no 
evidence that Jus prognostications liave 
carriwl am weight with the great Italian 
kader Ilah contra Mniidi seems to sum 
up tlie pu ition admirablv The onlv fly in 
the ointment is this What are hkelv to be 
the economic consetjuences of the war to 
italv herseh’ The devaluation of the hra 
means the incapacitv of Italv fnr a prolonged 
campaign witlwut external aid It this can 
be secured — which seems not ciuite smooth 
sailing — It is < ertainly bound to be too eostlv 
Even if successful the cost ol the war can 
not bv anv means be recovered from Ethio- 
pia On Itah, therefore the effects are sure 
to lie felt over a long penod of tune Italy 
«hould think it over, but she is war mad and 
nothing IS hkelj to stav her hand Ethiopia 
has three things to her crcilit FirstK, he 
cause Is just secondh the world i wishing 
her success and thirdlv a united nation is 
liehmd her hack 


The Maynaid Ganga Ram Prize 


In 192“' the late Sir Caiiga Rain Kt 
c I E M V o E B Lahore vv ith that gencro 
sity for which he was so well koiown handed 
over to the Punjab Ciovcmmcnt a sum of 
Rs 2o000 for the endowment of a prize of 
the \-alue of Rs 3 000 to 1 e called the 
Mav narcl Ganga Ram Prize and to lx. award 
ed every three vears for a discovery or an 
invention or a new practical method which 
w lU tend to iiicrea e a„riciiltiiral producti m 
in the Punjab on a jiav ing I a is Tlie com 


petition IS open to all throughout the w orl 1 
Govenmient servants are aKo eligible to 
comjiete for it Entries for the next award 
were united bv the 31st Decemlier, 1^35 
None of the entries was considered t> be of 
sufficient merit and it has been decided by 
till Managing Committee of tlie Prize tliat 
the award should lie postixinet! for another 
vear and lint further entries shoiill reach 
the Director of Vgncullurt Punjab I ahorc 
on or Ixfore tlie 3Ist December, 1*^30 



Notes on Rural Life. 


By “ A Son 

The appointment ol Lord Linbthgow 
the next N itero) of India \\iU be wideU \tel 
corned in India here asjrictiltiirt is the 
occupation of ncarlj SO per cent ol the 
people, a n.iral minded \ icero\ and a Vice 
ro) too, who IS not on the urong side of 
fort\ fi%e, IS bound to proti helpful to a 
degree The \ iceroj designates interest 
in agriculture is deep and sincere Wliat is 
more he Lnov s the Reform- \ct b\ lieart 
it were Jlore than all. hia recent spteches 
'hoii lie Is itiMOUs to pro\e agrteahle to 
India These tactors auger uell for both 
the courtries 

t * ♦ * » 

The Indian Rcsene IjanV. \ct pro\ide» 
for the creation of whtt nia\ be called a 
rural wing It is \et to be uorLe<l oxit 
The news is going round that the subject 
is under consideration In this connection 
attention mat be drawn to the facihtie' for 
ri'ral credit pmsidetl for b\ an imendment 
ol the \ustra!nn fenlral Bank Act The 
essence nt the amendment is tint it empower- 
the Bank to make adtances to co operatn< 
associations or other prescriheil Iwlies upon 
the stcvinU of priman produce, for one %ear 
certain The aim of the ametwlment i* to 
stimuhte CO ojieration atnong-t producers 
and to proside dirccth for the onlerU mar 
ketuig and if iiccessifi the holding, ol pro 
ducts for luvetide siL purposes at the ngh 
time and to regulate the prc\e«s of di tnbu 
lion tbronghrmi the sear in the interests ol 
Wii?.’. d.'K KbR Th?. 

is lnuind to ehniinite unncces-atx lianifini, 
after Innestm^ and asoidable -u-nficc on 
the part of protlucer- Tlie point to note 
is that in the majority of ca es n which 
adianccs lia\e to he made, the borrowing 
autliorili — the association of grower — ^\m 11 
ha\c practicalh no assets Ixiund the coni 
mixliti adianccd against Despite this tlw. 
aihniice made is Ixiund to lx much more 
tlnn wlnt a hank would ordinarih adiance 
to am prixlucer direct X- mam prmntj 
producers reipiin ad\-ancvs to meet imme 
iliatc paniunts dne In them, the fiahti 
atTordfxt b\ the amendment would sp^ni to 
1 h hiO'h \aUiabk to the jiroducers For 
c ri. thing ihc\ can 3\-ot<l debt at high rates 
to meet the co-t of liarvcsling and carrjing 
on 


of the Soil.” 

The death ut Mr G \X Russell, ‘ A E ’ 

1 1 poetical fame, r£mo%es a great figure in 
the rural and htera^^ world ot Ireland In 
lilt numerous press notices that hate appear- 
f about Ills file and labour none has missed 
his work tor rural prosptnu m Ireland 
His writings in the Imli Hni‘uuiad were 
rrad b\ countless tliousands of Ins country 
men and e\en outsiders His scheme of 
t'onomic regent ration was largeW ‘hared 
h\ Sir Horace Plunkett and his coadjutors 
lid their work will long be remembered in 
Irelaml and bevoncl it Mr Russell was a 
prolific writet a hne poet and an ardent 
j itnot It I- interesting to note that hi was 

I student ol \ ed inta philnsophv and had 
Unit up hi- hte on tlie teaihings ot the 
/■ luigj aJ Gitii an<l tfie I oga finrcit of Patan 

' A friend ot hi notes the fact that the 
leas uid discipfiiip ol these gnat works 
tian-iormed hini from a slu selt doubling 
uih to the chterliil. courageous personage 
c certainh bei'anie 

« * * ♦ * 

It 1. interesting to note (iv siigce-tion ol 
Mr F L Bravne Commissioner for Rural 
'v.con'tnution that the Press should be 
i le to <lo much t<>T getting 'uppon from 
he top for mral liettemient This is true 
Uut the iK't was f' attain this object is to 
take the Press intu officnl confidence 
' .athenngs ol Press reporter, should be got 
IP b\ gotennucntal mlhonties and rural 
\ irkers and the\ should be addressed as to 
tbit t>a.C<i.n*t <>if ■i.-jnL va hft 'iw/t XkK. 
I'ress rejioners wuul'f help to supph news 

I I their nsjiecme pipers and the\ would 
t m- be eniWed to make know n the needs 

I the ntral inliabitamsvin an intelheent and 
sitchir^ si\le XIr Bravne has et a good 
.'ample himseli in personally addressing a 
ithenng of Press correspondents at Simla 
lid showing the wi\ how suej^ personal 
-‘jipcals ought to be made \ii intelligent 
ijiprecmion ot the Press and its work is 
hkeh to enh't its ssinpaths in the great 
I tusc ot rural impro\ement 

Sii K K Shannuigham Cheiu . Dewan of 
kochin put in a powerful plea for the exten 
'ion tf the CD operatise mosement into the 
non-credit sphere and wliat is more impor 
tant the application of the principle to rural 
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and economic hie of tlie communjt\ a» a 
whole He hit the right nail on the head 
when he ‘iaid that it was no use ad\ancn^ 
nione\ to agncultun'-ts without providiog 
wa\‘- and means lor helping them to liqui 
date their debts Organizations for the 
purchase of the requirements of the r^ots 
and for marketing their products are neces 
'aia complements and corollaries for credit 
sfKietic-- He cited the remarkable instance 
of non credit actniti from Australia where 
the orange ?row ers earned huge profits bv 
marketing their produce m London and 
Lnerpool \s he said, the I'alue ot co 
Operation m rural welfare and reconstme 
tion cannot be o\er estimated 

• * » * • 
bir bliaiimugliam Clieth spoke frankly 
and did not hide the weaker side ol the 
mo\ement He is starting a Land Mort 
gage Bank for Cochin and it is to l»e an 


integral part of the co-operati\e moiement 
This sliould Jielp to ait the cancer of o\er 
dues off the moienient and help it to pro^e 
a blessing to the rural population A\'hat is 
required turther is a sjitine tliat would 
enable rural people to realize that the es cnce 
of co-operation constats m hone't endeaiour, 
honest coming together and honest business 
methods The surplu' of graduates now 
available should be di'tribiued o\er the 
Milages to educate the j'eople and help them 
to realize that co operation is not inereh 
obtaining credit but a wa^ to li\e — a mode oi 
life that would help them and the coimtn a 
a whole Tram the graduates, oiganize them 
and turn them into a sercace corps for rural 
uplift Here is work for a keen witted 
administrator like Sir Shanmugiiaiu Chetti 
He will !ia\e done a great deal for the whole 
of India if he could demonstrate the pos'i 
bilitv of a scheme like this m Cochin 


Educational Notes. 

By B Venkatesa Sastry, B.A., B T. 

Some Problems ol Education 


The suiiabilih or othenM*-e of am s%steni 
of education to a countrv can be deteniimed 
b> the effect it produces on «oaet> With 
the rapid increase m the number ot unner 
Mties in the earh jian of the present centur) 
m India and wnth the augmented enrolment 
m schools and colleges, came the natural 
o%er production of unnersit^ graduates and 
the consequent hek of suitable einplo^-ment 
for them The impact of Western culture 
and institutions and the spread of enlighten 
ment made people take to higher education 
in large numbers In the earlier \ears, 
howeaer the unnersita graduates were in 
great demand the se\eral Prorinces and 
States m India were organizing their depart 
meiTts on the W'estem tashion, and thus the 
serMces m tho e ProMOces and States 
afforded great attractions to the unnersitj 
men But as time went on, these seiaices 
reached the point of saturation and the 
members tliat could enter these ser\ices 
l>ecame lcs< and less and ihe number of 
graduates turned out b\ these unixersities 
became <iut ol proportion to the number tliat 
could enter the ••er\iccs This proportion 
ha- gone ou becoming worse and worse, 
\ear after tear, and if this «tate of affairs 
IS allowed to go on unchecked, \er> soon. 


the problem will assume ta«t proportions 
and It mat become too dimcult to mend 
But the signs are not wanting for better 
conditions, as proper pliii of actions and 
means for remedting the situation are being 
set on foot Attempts are being made for 
bringing about a clumge in the content oi 
education, and also to absorb the unemplov 
ed graduates as far as possible, into 
the services But it looks as it these simple 
remedies are mereh for treating the svnip 
toms rather than the root-cau'es of the 
nialadv A proper plan of action, embracing 
the several aspects of the problem such as 
tlie development of industries, agriculture, 
trade and commerce reorientation of the 
educational policv, so as to include measures 
_to divert those with special aptitudes to 
pursue proper courses of studv and the in 
augurating of measures and institutions 
which would make the eilucated people take 
an active interest in the national well being 
of the State, must l>e launched 

Speaking on the occasion of the Roinbav 
Umversitv Convocation rccenth . His Excel 
Icncv the Cliancvllor I r.rd Hrafioume. the 
Governor of Bnmbav, referre<! to this im 
portant problem of imcmplovment and gave 
instTuctne suggestions for the future line 
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uf action to be taken (or itnnnnii,m? tlie e\il 
of unemp)o}mcnt The suggestions mcludt 
flie raising of the standards of the De^rei 
Examinations so that they maj mirl the 
attainment of learning and scholarship and 
not niercl) going through a set < f prescribe*! 
text bool s The syllabus nf the secondary 
education should be carefully revised so as 
to include the needs of the average boy 
about to enter life irrespective of nhetber 
he dnters college or not and the prcientiem 
of waste of money on the part of the parent 
the university and the government by mak 
mg provision for apprenticing him to a 
proper trade or mdustrv instead of going to 
the uiiu ersitv to get an Arts degree 

Hereafter the universities should attempt 
to raise their standards of reipiircinents for 
the examinations and their minimum 
entrance i)uaIifications so that only those 
that ha\ e the necessary intellectual capacities 
to benefit by university education might 
enter the colleges Employment Bureaus 


must he started ensuring the co operation 
ol the industrial and commercial interests to 
take some interest in the careers of young 
inen in the universities 

Secondary education should he placed on 
a sound footing so that the minimum of an 
•dl round I iiuwledge which is necessary for 
ihe proper discharging of their duties as 
citizens might le given to every child born 
n the countrv 

rcchnological institutions for the training 
rtt those with proper aptitudes m the various 
trades and industries should be organized m 
>uifab(e localities in the country with th-^* 
CO operation of the existing industries 
philanthropy and patriotism should prompt 
those with means to endow institutions with 
large sums of money tor the training of the 
vuuth of the countrv for various careers 
at the same time toi utihrmg the resources 
ivailable in tlie country for national advance 
ment 


World Trade. 


Monetary Stabilization 


Pans Jum 26 1935 — Monetary stabihza 
tion which nny easily prove to lie the chief 
issue of the discussions was the subyect ot 
debate at yesterdav s scssimi of the World 
Congress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce 

In initiating the debate Sir Alan G Ander 
son said tliat the strain on the gold bloc was 
uicretsmg ^nd the subject under discussion 
duTuig the morning was how to ease this 
strain Grevt Bntamx point of view was 
outlined by I ord Luke of Paveiiham i 
Clnininn of the British J\atioiial Committee 
while an optimistic note was stnicl In Pro 
fissor Charles Uist Hnn Sub G* vemor ol 
the Rank of 1 ranct The problem oi pan 
ties he statevi w as easier of •lofution to dav 
owing to the fall m the general gold pnee 
lev e! 

SttRtixG Basis Ivtro'iciBLC 

Professor Gregorv a Bnti-h delegate 
oj cning the dclute saul that hrst steps 
toward the m U nion of the worlds economic 
j>rol Icms must be currency stabiliration 
Kcspoii'ible ccniif mists have alnnclonc*! the 
i<lea that interna! liiabih^atiyn of prices could 
lie ill a<lcc(iiatc sub litutc and were concern 
cd to promote stability of economic cciiuh 
4ions. 


The suggestion had been made that stabi 
lizafion might take place on the basis of 
terlmg hut this was politically impossible 
-ince It was inconceivable that France or the 
United States would agree to hand over the 
direction of the tuturc economic pohev of 
their countries to the British Treasury or the 
Rank of England 

rile stability and power of the sterling 
area was perhaps not so great as appeared 
at first Sight since there was always the 
danger that the Scandinavian countries 
might be dissatisfied w itli the monetary mam 
pulatioiis of the British authorities while 
the countries of the British Empire inieht 
not remain permanently content with the 
relations between their currencies and ster 
Img 

There onI\ remained theretore the possi 
Inlitv of stabilization on gold but it had been 
aiguctl tliat wbolecale prices must rise first 
In practice the price level of 1929 was as 
irrelevant today as the price level of 1914 
was jmlevant to the discussions of 1920 
1 here remained one serious dilficukv The 
Bntish Gm eminent could not be expected 
to coimiiit it'elf to a policy of currency 
stabilization prior to the General Election, 
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which, ho\\e\er could not place later 
than nine months hence 

The President of the United States had 
still the jKiwer to de\alue the \mencan cur 
rencN In a turther 10 per cent , and it was 
imiKisbihle to arrne at an international 
srabihzation ai^reejnent while one of the 
jiarties had an ace up its slee\e 

trance could not be expected to enxisage 
devaluati in if «uch a txilicj would result in 
internal rexolntion but if dexaluation was to 
come it would ohxiou h be much easier if 
carried out in connection with a general 
international currency agreement The 
opening of negotiations for such an agree 
ment was of immediate and \ital importance 
PxsiTiES PeqllEM 

Professor diaries Rist Hon SuhUoxer 
nor of the Bank nt Prance stated that the 
problem of j antics was easier to -soKe to 
dax than it had been imiuediatelj after the 
w ar The general gold pnee lex el had nllen 
t that ot ISya and could be considered as 
normal In these circumstances tlie fixation 
of new panties in the imniediatc neighbc ur 
hood ot their present lex els at anx rate for 
the three large currenc) groups (I nited 
States British Empire and llie Cold Bloc) 
appeared possible 

He rejected the idea of fixing panties on 
gold purchasing pexxer this being impracti 
table Purcha ng power could onlj be 
detennine 1 hx gi ods and panties fixed on 
purchasing power xxould take no account of 
capital moxtments If slight modifications 
were to bt made in the existing panties the 
nexv panties should take into account the 
degree of indebtedness of the respectixe 
States as the debt problem in reahtj domi 
nated the question of monetarj panties 
British Policx 

Lord Luke of Paxenham as Chainnan of 
the British 'Xational Committee, made a 
statement on British monetary policj His 
Majestx s Gox eminent had on more than 
one occasion jiiibliclv expressed tlie opinion 
that the ultimate aim of monetarx policx 
sh uld be the restoration of a satisfactory 
international nionetarj standard, hut that 
certain conditions must be fulfilled before 
stabilization of the pound could be consider 
ed practicable 

Cliiof among these were a r/se in com 
mwlitv prices a lowering of existing bar 
Tiers to international trade, and the finding 
of some wa) to axoid fluctuations in the 


purchasing poxxer of gold an ing from 
inonetaiy causes 

I^rd Luke said tliat a countn so depen 
dent on the xoluine of world trade as is the 
United Kingdom should be the las' to choose 
a poIiCX of unstable exchange rites but tliat 
British obseners were left lutli the vncoiu 
fortaWe feeling that to peg their currencx to 
the dollar or to gold xxould mi s siahihtj 
and commit them to difficulties which a* 
present tliex escaped,- In partio-lar, an} 
undertaking to stabilize sterling on gold 
xxould make it iiecessar} at time to re tnet 
credit and so to rexerse the cheap nione} 
policx xxhich had contributed «o largel) to 
internal recox erx So long as the obstacles 
to an immediate compensating expansion in 
British exports xxere so great tliex miiit 
hesitate to recommend such a policy 

There must be recognition of the funda 
mental principle of inteniational trade, tliat 
gocKis and scrxices should l>e jierantted to 
adjust mternatininl indebtedness Discus 
sirns of stabilization and the demobilization 
of excessive trade barriers should marcli 
iiand m hand 

Herr O C Fischer (Genuanx) cnip'ia 
sised Ills agreement w ith preceding speakers 
as to die need for a speed} restoration of 
currenC} stabilit} Oppo ition to stahiliza 
tion was due to the export advantages which 
fluctuating currency countries thought thev 
could therehj attain But an account of 
profits and losses caused b\ in'tabilitx xxould 
show a heav} balance on the lo »es side 

The restless migrations ot large capital 
balances were caused h} currencj un 
certamt} and in turn prox oked them Man} 
of the difficulties of to da} w ere due to 
absence of international confidence and the 
promotion of practical co-operalion among 
nations as an essential factor m anx practical 
schemes for economic and financial recon 
struclion was one of the chief tasks of this 
Congress and the ICC in general 

Jlr Falter (Poland) pointed out tliat 
stabilization must be accrmpanied b\ the 
complete alwlition of exchange restrictions, 
without xxhich international lending es'cn 
tial to recoxerx could not I>e resumed 

Tlie discussions were continued in the 
afternoon under the chainnan hiji of M 
Robert Masson, Director of the Cre'dit 
Lionnais 

Mr Suga of Jafian said lint once a 
settlement of Uie relations between the three 
mam instruments of excliange in the world 
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— the do^'ar, the pound and the Gold Bloc 
currencies — had been achle^ed all the other 
currencies would fall into line and find their 
natural stabilization point 

Mr Scholfield, speaking for the Tedera 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners of Great 
Britain, said that stabilization might be 
possible when restoration of the level of 
wholesale commodity prices had been 
achieved 

In the last few jears adherence by many 
countries to the gold standard jwhile gold 
doubled in value in terms of commodities, 
had made more certain the fall m commodity 
price*, and it was doubtful whether stabiliza 
tion would increase the price level to day 
The total supply of gold was inadequate 
and might m the future be even more so 
Nor cotild It be assumed that sterilization of 
gold would cease 

Mr Arthur Guinness, speaking for the 
British Natioinl Committee, said tint Great 
Britain had taken an actue part in siimula 
tmg international trade by reducing interest 
rites and thus helping debtors The iinpor 
tint fact was often lost sight of that it was 
not the total capital value of a debt which 
represented its burden on the debtor but the 
annual payments necessary to its service 
Cheap Money 

International trade depended on healthy 
internal trade and here, too, the cheap money 
policy of the British Government had been 
of great value 

Professor Gregory said that the mam 
obstacle to the nse of internal raw material 
prices was that industrial nations were try 
mg to turn themselves bick into agnciOtural 


nations Every Tvlmister of Finance had as 
one of lus mam instruments of propaganda 
tlie argument that home agriculture was at 
the mercy of its competitors so long as the 
rates of e'cchingc of the Argentine and 
Canada were falling, and no discussions be 
tween industrial and agricultural States 
could bear fruit till the question of stabiliza 
tion had be<n got out of the way 
First Step 

Relations between Great Britain and the 
L^nited States were being poisoned by the 
suspicion fek m wide circles in America that 
Hntaia ivas using a falling exchange and 
the resources of the Exchange Equalization 
\ccount to depreciate sterling to a level 
nith which the dollar could not compete A 
beginning most be made somewhere in the 
ettort to remove the obstacles to world re 
covery, and stabilization should be the first 
step Its opponents were often m the posi 
lion of those who kept repeating Jam yes 
terday, yam to morrow never jam to day 
Clearing Agreements 

Under the clnirmanship of M V Pospisil, 
{’resident of the Mixed Committee of the 
1 cague of Nations for the Study of Clearing 
Agreements the meeting went on to con 
bi ler the causes and effects of foreign ex 
cliange restrictions, the question of clearing 
agreements and their repercussion on 
national economies and on international 
trade, and the problems of clearing agree 
menls and frozen credits 

M V Pospisil made a statement on the 
report on clearing agreements published by 
the League of Nations 


At the recent Session of the Governing 
Body of tile I L O , Mr Ricliatdson 
Saunders, Assistant to the United States 
Secretary for Labour, quoted figures com 
piled by the Department of Labour showing 
in incrca'.c in employment and purcliasing 
power since the adoption of recovery 
mci*ures m the United Siates of America 
\ccording to the monthly survey of the De^ 
jxinnictit, covering employment and pay rolls 
in o\ er a hundred industries, some 
2,750000 men and women loavt licen 
ri stored to employ mint since March 1933, 
and wevklv jiav rolls have incrvascd by 92 
milium dollars In addition, approximately 
2,546,000 persons were engaged m public 
employment work in Kebnary "Legisla- 


tion now in the making, said Mr Saunders, 
will set Up a certain definite security for 
men women and children by providing un 
employment insurance, old age pensions, aid 
to crippled and dependent childrvn and 
public health service Mr Roosevelt may 
be right or wrong in his measures but that 
he lias manfully battled for employment for 
the unemployed none can deny He will go 
down m lijstory as a heroic fighter in lavour 
«>l the unemployed 

The heart of a flirt is a rose from which 
each lover bears away a leaf, the thorns fall 
to the husband’s share 

Common sense is not so common. 



Economics of Sugar Industry. 

r By “Mercantilist” 


The Ninth Anninl Congress of the South 
•\fncan Sugar Technologists Association 
was held at the Kenilworth Tea Room 
Beach Durban from Ajinl 9th to the I2th 
inclusne It is admittedh one of the best 
sugar conferences e\er held m Durban the 
attendance being extra large and the papers 
of an outstanding cliaracter Subjects of 
the greatest importance to the industry nere 
coA-ered and were keenlv debated eadi daj 
The paper read Mr C T Rhode Io<^ 
engineer Messrs C C Wakefield L Co 
Ltd of London and the rest of the world 
on The Lubrication of Cane Sugar Machi 
nerj must ha\e been amazinglj interesting 
for those not up to date on the matter who 
haAe gone carefulK through the t'tehe close 
1\ printed pages which the paper fills in the 
•\pril 30th issue of Tlit South ^fnta i 
/ouriiaf One is almost stunned being 
apologized to b> the lecturer for the super 
fiual manner in which certain detail have 
been touched upon and would crave the 
indulgence of the audience in this respect 
Now one knows wh> oilmg or greasing 
Ivave given waj to the tenn lubrication 
The contents of the most suspicious looking 
sausage ever known must be child s plaj to 
identtf) compared with the ingredients of 
modern lubricating material for fir«t class 
machinery on a large scale Congratulations 
to Mr Rhodes on his knowledge of the 
subject and the way he has comeved it to 
paper 

The Inter) afioi al Sugar Journal of Lon 
don starts its rev levv of a report of 
D F J Lvnch of Hawaii on the Ltiliza 
tion of Bagasse Cellulose for the Production 
of Rayon Cellulose by pointing out that 
producers of ah orbent cellulose and the 
VI co«e ravon manufacturers are taking each 
year larger amounts of high grade wood 
pulp but cost and also the rapid consump- 
tion of forest woods is causing increased 
anxiety every year Among other artides 
that have been trotted out as if sometliing 
new IS bagasse but there is nothing new 
about that lorry if not fifty years ago 
hagas e was turne<l into paper pulp tr 
one form of celliilu e only to find the «upply 
woul I be i iiccrtnin if not insufficient at the 
best of times and so the idea was dropped 
The writer was in Trinidad when the big 


noise was made on a recent batch of expen 
ments hut it quietly passed off like smoKt. 
Our I oiidon contemporary also realizes this 
trouble for it sav s One product tliat meets 
the requirements mentioned is bagasse In 
the territory of Hawaii alone there ^re col 
Iccted about I 000 000 tons of bagasse eadi 
year but bsgasse is not a wa«te product as 
It finds use as a low grade fuel a ton being 
roughlv reckoned as equivalent to a barrel 
(42 gallons) or a barrel and a half of fuel 
oil 

Hawaii s crop approaches 900 000 tons or 
has done so On this basis a world output 
of even 17 000000 tons of cane sugar «houId 
j leld nearly 20 000 000 tons of bagasse does 
all of tbis go as fueP Cannot anv quanti 
ties reliably large and regularly available be 
looked for to help in paper making if not 
for rayon production because jf it could 
then more timber now used for paper mak 
mg would be available for rayon’ 
Prospects of Indian Industry 

The progress and prospects of the Indian 
Sugar Industry was dilated upon by Mr 
R M Birla in his presidential address to 
the Third Annual General Afeetmg of the 
Indian Sugar Mills Association held on 
August 20 at Delhi Referring first to the 
process of (be industry lie said 

The manufacture of sugar is now the 
second largest industry of our country The 
total value of «ugar produced in the country 
(mcludmg giir) approximated this year to 
Rs 43 crores The output of factory made 
sugar in India has risen from 22SOOO tons 
in 193! 32 to over 600 000 tons m 1934 35 
One encouraging aspect of the grow th of this 
indusliy has been that it has already reduced 
to the itiinimum the dependence of India on 
foreign sources for its requirements of sugar 
Tlie present annual requirement of refined 
sugar in India is estimated at about 
900 000 tons Ind a produced about 800 000 
tons ot sugar in 193^35 including khand 
son sugar Thus a very small maigin is 
feft for nnported sugar w hicJi also is expected 
to disappear during the next season \\ hat 
IS more it looks as if we will liave to explore 
new markets for oiir surplus sugar unless 
the ccmstmiption w ithin the country increases 
materially 


Empire Exhibition- South Africa, 1936. 


/oha sh htj So th Ajr ca i y si 11 193 ~ 
Unparalleled prpparat on» are be nS made ll r 
out South Atr ca for the Cmp re Exh b t on h h 
to take pUce n 1936 at Jolannehu t* to-day 
con der^ to be the mo t pro perous and probably 
al o the fa test pro v c ty n the \ orld o 
account of the Gold Boom vh cl ha ra ed the 
an ual output of t m nes iron £S)0hOft>0 t 
fSlOOnoOO 

Megot at out for the forth om d play “o 
back as far a 19 8 awl for a year the prel m 
nar es ha e been under wa Such s the scale 
on vh ch the. Exh I t o i — de cr bed by h ih aut! 
rles a> Th B ?ge t Thn s nee WetnWev 
has been planned that ilthou h the gates tt not 
open 111 September 193^i a large staff occup n® 
three build rg alr'adj n occupat on and a 
force of black labourers ncr as g dalj s 
wi aged on the ht>t earth NOiks 
The general m nagetn nt s no n the hand 
of Mr B B Bellas the ell known spec al »t 
on th s subject from the Federaton o Brish 
Industr e 

Over a lUisvlted acres of ground belong n" to 
the W t atersrand Agr cultural hoc ety a d pre 
ou t u ed by t tor t mnual Easier Sh 
Ita e been reserved f r the Empre Fxhbtn 
garden At lea t th rt en acre v 11 be under ro t 
Publ c tv on a orld w de $ ale be n" 
organ led n eotlaborat on 1 the South Mr can 
Co emment Ra I av 

No fe er than '’OOOOOOO pa of propatmnda 
are t proere s of be g issued 

\ urances of support ha e been rece ved from 
e erv part of the Br t sh Emp re and amp e fund 
are avalable nclodn*' a grant of £50 000 from 
the S uth Afr can Covemment and faOOOO from 
the C y of Johannesburg and further Iar«’c 
amount from publ c and p va e authw t es 
\\ I n a s ngle week of the announ ement 
tl at space vas ava lable an acre and a half wa 
hooked bj South Afr can manufacturers and a 
s n lar respon e 1 as been met vith n ot! er pans 
of the En p re do e on ^00 firms ha ng already 
•ivViW, 'i'Wf.'uA a. *A. •lift. vfe e. ajiw.x. 

AppI cat ons for accommodat o root uc to 
stream n at M Iner Park Johan esbu g 
Tang ble e dence of the commencement of work 
the dfmol to of se eral sliabb) old bu Id ngs 
of corrugated iron da ng from the earl days of 
the N\ t -atersrand Agr cultural S >c et> On the 
s te of thee tvo of the fir t heavy math nrr> 
hall de pried for permanent erect on w If beg n 
to r e w tl n a fev, da Fxcavatu ha c also 
tarted f r tl e art fi al lake wh cl w H be fed 
bv a artfeal waterfall and surrnu ded by a 
un que 'to ih \ir can rock garden nciud ng man 
rare pec mens t Cape il ra 
T ^ tl \ir ca s I t gu hed I ort cultural 
expert Ur T fr tf \ ho I d out th re owned 
txkgard at Wembles 19 and Ntr 

W ck late of the Go en ment erv ce I o -as 
re p-ms hie f r plann np tl e mp es e grounds 
at the Union Government buildings at Pretoria 


r Herbert Baker s ma erp ece ha e been 
ecured to super e the lay out of the ent re Exh 
t on grounds 

Mr Fr h « 11 develop a great mck garden on 
e If Iner Park h tl de 

Ja ara ^ the beaut ful blue bt s omed tree 
at arc i eat re of the street of Pret r a and 
thcr South A can t e of th s cou tr v 11 be 
0 anted all 0 er the ground and a spec al featur 
U be the presence of a long Ma n Avenue to b 
1 minated at n e,W uheh I lead up to a 

00 foot to er the centra! po nt of tl c Exh h t on 
Barbanc nat e a dan es pageants o 
p tu esque Atncan h tor v fl tlw Ponumse e 
k qu stance earl Boer sett er fearsome Zul 
h ef and other notab e figure U be enacted 
the va t mtral op n a r Aud tor um de ned 
t ontan 12000 seats n the stand and a total 
t ^ 000 v^n ts gra > floor ncluded 
Plant g the trees d g ne the r ads and dra n 
a d other tnportant work ha alread been 
arted 

The C ty of Johannesburg s collaborating evten 
ely rt all these tasks Apart f om the numerous 
dustr al and pleasure pavil on Great Br ta n 
d the other Dom n ons and Colon es trom \ar ous 
arts of South Atr ta are desgn " the r ovn 
ructures Important updertak ng 1 ke tl e Ual 
> Adm n trat on thi* Iron and Steel \V o k» of 
P etora the Tran aal Chamber ni M ne vhch 
ter repre cnis the gold ndustrv etc etc^ are 
ha ng the r 0 -n bu Id ngs many of the deas 
bod ed be nq un que 

Three m les of ba sen cts are be ng pcrated 
the ground them el e» 

Concurrently w th the Emp re F-ch b t on a long 
e es of tnportant conferences v 11 be held for 
ch the preparat on are no be ng made They 
cl de — 

The S A Assoc at on for the Ad ancen ent of 
Vences Annual Congress The Empre Metal 
urg cal CongTOs Tl e Emp re C I Av at on 
Conference The Fmp re Town Plann ng C nfe 
ence The Cmp r Chid and Pamly Welfare 
k-o. TVft. feipst 

and the Fmp re Conference of C Irus Gro ng 
Apart front tl esc a number of ntere t rt" 
pec al zed d splay such as the Emp re Photo 
grapl c Eahib t on an Emp re D play for th 
Bind f Tcl dng St Dun tan si an Empre 
Ph latel c d splay and other Emp re Exh b i ons 
II take place from t me to t me 
Ge erally the v ew held n Soutl Afr ca 
that w th pre ent unparalleled growth n the ze 
of Johanne burg o p< ess n” half a m 11 on 
people n lh« cen re of the Rand pot f d tr ct 
whch has nearly t ce that pop lat n the t me 
f the fill com ng event s part cularh cJ 
cl sen 

The pol c> H ch the author t es ar ma nta n np 
to make the Eji p re Exh b 1 on more than a 
merely local zed affa r e en though Johanne burg 
V It s multancously celebrate ts aOth ann ersary 


Topics in the Journals. 


Civilization on Trial 
Lnless men can get outside their national 
limitations and unless tliej can tackle econo- 
mic and financial and monetar) problems 
with something bigger tlum their national 
equipment, I think jt is not a quests n of 
centuries but decades before we see oitr 
ci\nhzation going down — snjs H G Wells, 
in the article we reproduce below from 'he 
latest issue of the American quarterh. 
Foreign Affairs In Fascism and Nazism, 
Wells secs nothing but excitement AIar\ 
ism to him is one of the most pernicious 
things that e\er happened to hunnniij 
He thmks cnihzalion can be sated onh tf it 
can intent a successful form of iieice” 
The following passage sums up hiS tiews - 
Unless men can R«t out ide their national liiniia 
tio(i5 and unless ihe> can tackle ecvnuii > and 
financial and monetarv prublenw with s ntethin; 
higher than their national equi( nient 1 ih> ik it 
IS not a question of centuries but of decade before 
one sees our civilization Rome clown And t will 
not be lor the first time 
The problem is to make peace »ucces$fut If 
peace is not successful if war intervenes it will 
be due etitirel> to the fact chat under esisting 
conditions we are not able to utilize our surplus 
energy to eniplov < ir idle hands in am other \va> 
to make life sitisfactm and imerestmg f a Img 
the release ot energy t) at would come from inaktng 
peace successful we wil! collapse into war The 
way to get rid of war is not b) leagues The 
energies tor war go on accumulating just tl e ame 
The ojjiv thing to do la to jnsent a suscessfol 
form of peace That mean*- a new sort of life fot 
human Iwings The tlw ce before us is war or a 
new world — a rational liberal coilectivi t world 
with an ever rising standard ol lije and an ever 
bolder collective enterprise in science in art in 
every department ot living Because so far we 
have not shown the intellectual power and vigour 
to take the higher more ditfTcuft waj fieca i e we 
have not had sense enough to di‘Cover what to 
do with ( ur accumulati n of social energy « why 
at the pre'-ent time we are drilling anil slid ng 
back towards destruction If humanity fails it 
will fail for the lack ol organized mental effort and 
for no other reason 

Rural Improvement in Bombay 
One of the featiires of the A illage Improvement 
Scheme maugvirated bv Sr Frederick Sykes 
some two vears ago was a Ahield to be given 
annually to the vilhge ii each Division in t' '• 
Presidency which over a period of a vear had 
done best m tic. matter of village improvement 
The award vias to be made on the fothamg cot 
•iderations —(1) Contmu ty of effort and per- 


severance Tl'c village which makes steadv sff t 
to iniprove is de trving of more credit tlian the 
village which shows results of a transient or spas 
modic cliaracfer (2) Self help The village 
vvhich introduces unprovements bv its own efforts 
and rely III"' on its own resources is more deserving 
than one which relies on the help ol Govemmen* 
or Uocjl Bodies A village pancliavat vvi/i be a 
form of self help (J) Results Gcod remits wul 
naturallv follow from contmu tv of effort and sell 
reliance but effort will be given greater weight 
than results So far as the Central Division is 
concerntd the CojernmcJJt of Borabav have dt 
cided to give tic Sir Frederick Svkes \ iliagc 
Improvement Shield for 19J4-J5 1 1 Mulegaon a 
village III Sholapur district which has done excel 
lent and continuous work The Collector ot Shola 
pur will make a public presentation ot the Shield 
iifiich «iH be kept Jt tie Ta/uka hachen m a 
prinnmeiit po ition and will be held b' the vnllagi- 
tiH 31st Mardi 1936 Afulegaoii is a small village 
With a population of 79' situated 5 m Ifs to the 
East of Sholapur It wa> one of the six villages 
chosen b* tJie AdJage Irnfa-inement Commiitet in 
1931 for intensive woik The work done in 1934- 
35 to some extent form* the contnuaticn of the 
programme originated m 1931 Before 1934-3v 
the villagers m the area had vhowni much interest 
in improvement work and had remo td rTiv.k*y 
pear fonred a Bunding Society and a A ilfage 
Panchayat and dug pits outside die vilage lor 
manure The vvork m 1934-35 was more intensi c 
Roads liave constructed or repaired accordng 
to the lav out of the Consulting ^urvevor A 
Panchayat Office has been bolt The vjJliieCra 
have heloevl to conduct succcvsfully an annual 
Agricultural Cattle «nd A illage Improvcmeit 
Sliow started a Reading Room, attended to hou e 
ventilation and drainacc phtiled trees tried experi 
ments at poultrv farming have dme sulphur 
dusting and seed grading and several other things 
including provision for matemitv assistance village 
lighting water supply for untouchables etc The 
CornmisMoncr Central Divt'ion thinks that the 
example of this village will have far reaching 
effect* 


Anvoiie who is entering is connected with or 
is interested in the field of journalism will want 
m read He Rtfurnr and the \n s by Philip 
Porter and \orval h,eiJ kuxon fn this fiook a 
city editor and a professor of joumahmi cglJabo- 
raie on an vip to-date volume that emphasizes 
news gathering (10 6 ) 


tn a new revised edition of his book Tlu [m> 
of Free 4fr>eo Gordon AfacCrcagh explorer and 
authnntv on Abvs inia 1 ring, the work up to-date 
makii^ It cue of the best bo-jks available m 
Ueswbiig Ab>s ,ma and explaining ,s present 
plight (Aiestrj App/efon ISs ) 



Annual Report of the CoHee Scientific 
Officer 1934 1935 

The \n u-il rep rt o\ ll c C flee -n fi 
Ofhe^v { 1934-35 i siael bv \h Depanmc I o 

Agr culture aore g es a hrge amo t 
Atat M cal data o tl e effect of pra ng offe 
ara t 1 c f d ea e Son e te tat e c fu on 
reacl ed are 1 cate 1 tt tl c R port \ y f al 
est mate of spraj valu e\ dentl t >tt 

po We 

The Rig Veda as Land Nama Bok 
J}> A jndj K Cc jnara 'Aao.v Me r lun 
& Co 4 Cre t R sell Street To Jon U C t 
A bo W from Am da K Coomara ain> o a 
Or ental top to nd t pro e ter i g a J 

\alabe tl o ex epl 1 tetnamlcl 

publ Id In tl 1 e p ea Is tor the terpreta 
ton of \ed mjtls as n J Tie tleor> d 
t do a ay t tl t e clea that an a p (of 
h tut ty 1 later upetadded h 't.iy ol a com 

m dat n He ele ts a mber of well ton 

and rc urr n edeterm 1 kt •ir Carw A's 
fa laja a et a d vr tes o tl e r gn hcan 
Arya mea a cord r to h rn p o eer ts 
seeonlarj mean i, be g n Me Tic study of 

tl ese both br 11 ant a A su g»st c Tic 

appe deJ Notes are c e norc vatoabe than tl 
te t A p n at of great alue t tl c % ed c 
scholars anl ludents of t e early h tory of Ind i 
Statistical Vear Book of the League of 
Nations 1934 35 * 

Tie it t s al y ear Pjok JOJ-f 3s jot pul 
1 1 J I V tl c Lea ue of Sat o Scerctar af g >c< 
a prts uus ear a s n p { tl e m 1 n pur 

n t e o n e fna < al de noprapl c anl al 

pi n n c a M t the stat tat cunta n K 
I t the c 1 f 1934 shk sumc c er lie 
hr i after i 1933 

Tie talks I al ng \\ tl tie natural no en (mt 
f 1 i Ut re eal the merest R la t that 
wh r a n t cou tr > il e b ril rate c nt ned 

to lall n 1934 t rema n A stat oiiary r et 

r c cral c u tr s thu nterrupt •* the 

If-il kcl ne obertel pret u teat Tl 

IS tl cvpla at n f tl e si Eht cre-jse n 1934 

tl ah lute figure « I rtl s i Cur pc ^rtclu 

d ng i c L ^ k ) \tl 1 lia 1 fxrcn jail n t r 

Several tears II v, 11 a be bvertrl that t • 

nurr a c ra e n 1 n a c ntr c had re ch 

ed a 1 r r 1 al ut 193 and had r at,a 

1933 lia n n t ca s ma nta nrd th ^ star I 

trev 1 Tiela ra^c t nucil o ffie c t 
1 tl e t a 1 s « 1 ^ r« T \ n nan c u 

tr e v nev, uHe ct th fi ufc i »hch 

• 9 s j 1 1 cj 1 1. /'j tl e I eu f a err 

I I ’ I r ee I 5 arvj <’ 'll n v. rapier I’j 
jHd *3 n cl ih b. und 


e h Iherio « p W 1 cd si d all rale h> 
e year aj e ge j fparat 1 { r t er ex 

S table H t at g tl siru t tl c 1 oi u 

I I fy sex 4 I 1 < tar a gr 1 r teal 

Ic ts> dcr Ue t j, \\ -u last take \Uc 
t e tr cturx. o tl | j * I i te o e u 

I tl e ext 1 fill the 

h rth 1 I leath rat a a 1 

Social St ( t ar c l tie \ea 
' u<k 1 y tal e l al " V tl t I ur f wurk 
u cntpl yneial pfjnct If figurts for 
cie la t t ul t 1 V It at tl nj rove 

0 t rb cr In I aK r n a k t 1 113 has 
WJhHy speak c f o I U i I I'fJS 

d l on tar I r 1 ITere t t tr e 
d I J If ro ( 

TW tec firin ftllytle 

• nit c fntell pe Sr i the ! ague 
Nat tt s tl at tl r 1 u tl ut t ndus 
al rat nater al rtu d fy ak ut S ; cr cent 
1934 (tic u t n ta al r t by ter 

■9 r r ce t ) 1 t I I 11 tuffs 

P « al V cereal t 1 a c 1 j, ly 1 I k 

I l res c I tter t t that I Ifere t 
CM r u u tr s v n m 

« 5pp» e t I a I llai li d «?< c> 
s>n crea g a c t t 1 Nat al 
Cts ot du tr a xl et 1 t a rcase 
st c untr c 

Cl a RC> llv^ iC upat 4l tfU tu ( the 

P Ut may t n a tal Ic g ? llt« 

r uli, of the i r t et u o 1 v < upat m 
I ly It I res w tl patat tgur f r tl 

tt I ioy 1 f r ti r t t n t has I jx t 
Ik t aal a A cla fy tl ! ter gene u 

al* sisat f* It feaat a«i mer 

1 nal c mpar n t th f p re 

The g tl tal c V Id ira k c i u I t 

J cl n^ I 1/14 th ! rttly tl a bcF re 
n vk r pr i Iv t tl r 1 f tl ». IJ”! 
ofuc 

Tie ec m I el pti t f t tar us c u 

es do R recent y ar I a I Ucn i 

«n ed 1 y nt clary e e Alrm i t\ ry c untry 
tic tt rH It ala 1 n 1 r r tr tel the 

'^r^l on of tl o g 1 1 st n far I I many cr u tr es 
go ve IT t Itt. e l,c au k\ by M r 
pm nt of a far e run Icr free r pr vatc 

chan c rat n nf \tl el 1 ff r Xv I ly frcrfn 

c Sjffcal rat»-» Tie aland n cut > i • j, M 
nJard las st mulat t the r relict f p Ul 
•e^e d rt a fortl tr I cl n th Ln xi 
S ml \fr at rtl prxlu t d as a furtlx-r 

CT a c f al ut t I- r cct t 1 54 

faefut c mjar o rf t f tl e f ures n 
th* I ear Ha h to e le-e re luc d t C'jmtn m 
ts f inea errent r val e The I rar ypet 
a'* entan tal c -ef tits t cix ers m 
f r A pht mca ar a d cu rerc es ven tiup 
aixt & d ufle af^haliei Cal n'' x I \ sul ects a A 
cotr-tres 
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adoption and systematic prosecution of a comprehensive country- 
wide plan and programme Timely to a degree, coming so soon 
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attention in this country and outside of it by its critical analysis, 
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Educated Unemployment in India; 
Its Causes and Cure. 

By Dr. Lanka Sundaram. M A , Ph D (London) 


The probltni of educated iinemi^oy 
ment has assumed such tast proportions 
tliat It has attained tlie importance of a vital 
national (luestion To the Government the 
results of ed icated unemployment have mdi 
cated the recrude«cence of terrorist activity 
m at least two provinces of India with added 
dangerous possibilities to the entire country 
To the politician the p ogressively increas 
ing horde of erhicatcd joungmen who are 
unable to el e out a decent livelihood is a 
nightmare since his fertile brain and in 
gtnuitv are unable to produce a plan of 
action which is sure to assuage the hard 
ships c'spcnenced by impressionable youths 
who alone can be surely expected to ralW 
to his liaiincr To the mdiistnabst and 
the [>ros{>ect!ie emplojer cheap intellectual 
labour is a prohlem by itself and at every 
stasjc dissatisfied labour becomes unecotio 
nnc To the nation at large an unemployetl 
or unemployable youth is at once a difficult 
charge and a menace 

The unemployed is one who is down upon 
lbs luciv i’ll das cqvuiiment training miiia 
me and steadfastness of a sort hut is iinahle 
to find Ins loci in the speedily sliifting 
life of the nation Of all the categories 
of the cihtcatid young people of the countn 
the lot of the genuinely unemployed is the 
Inrdc-t I or no fault of his he is thrown 
on the streets I \cn underselling does not 
liclp his cause He 1 ccomes a scxial out 
cast On the enntrarv, the position of the 
unimpknablc is ill iht more pitiable In 
c\cr\ wa% he is an mtcllccUial s.ocnl and 
, ecoininii misfit His education is ronspt 
cu tis for Its loconipktintss and halting 
chimctcr In ani case he cannot deliver 
the {,<»o<K \s such hr Ik-coiius a menace 


u> the community It is the problem of the 
imemployaWe wliicb is the greatest difficulty 
lacing the coiimmmtv m its endeavour to 
djust indigenous talent to national needs 
If there is a problem of the unemployable 
m India to day it is entirelv due to the de 
(ective system f education which is being 
imparted in the various categories of educa 
I onal institutions available in the land Cver 
ince Lord Macaulay wrote his famous dis 
I afeh on education nearly a hundred years 
•go the question of sizing up local talent 
through the medium of a foreign tongue has 
lieen brought to the surface Tor good or 
tor ill and for ill in the present circum 
stances English is bound to remain the 
hitgua frania of India But mere abuse of 
in inexorable fait does not take us fir m 
ur approach to the question of education 
n relationship to tin. problem of iinempioy 
ment Apart from this fundamental initnl 
handicap which is thwarting the amliitions 
of Imiwlreds of thousands of young folk m 
our country in their nev er ceasing iiucst for 
empihMTienti itiere are numerous otfier stnic 
tural difficulties in the edifice of national 
education now in vogue Perhaps it is not 
correct to speak of i iiafioiia! education but 
for tlie fugitive efforts of the past thirtv 
vears during winch period spasmodic mam 
fcstations of a truly national education are 
to be seen in various parts of the country, 
only to lie wiped out at the merest touch of 
unfriendly winds 

rotcATios IN India 
The total budget of the country for pur 
poses of education is according to the 
figur« for 1932 Iwentv seven crores of 
TOfiets Of this the Government both at 
the Centre and m the Provinces contri 
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butcs tw el\ e and a half crores of rupees t e , 
less than fiftj per cent The local boards 
and other self governing institutions contn 
bute from their own funds some four and a 
half crores of rupees while the proceeds 
from the fees levud from the pupils bring 
m another six^ crores The balance of four 
crores still left out is made up b> miscella- 
neous contributions such as foun^tions be 
quests and others It must be noted here 
that the Government s contribution does not 
give an> more laudable figure than a per 
capita distribution of six annas per jear 
On the coiitrarv, the London Countj Conn 
cil spends anvthing between twelve to thir- 
teen pouiifls upon each pupil brought into 
the portals of its educational institutions 
But here we are concerned not with the 


appear obvious is not necessarily easv of 
attainment. Education is an integral part 
of family and national life, it is linked to 
and bound bv, forces over which it -has little 
or no control Political and communal con 
siderations vested interests, intense and 
often misguided loyalties, poverty, disease 
social customs religious controversy — all 
stand in the way But in spite of these real 
difficulties without the removal of which 
educational reform is not possible in India 
the fact remains tliat wastage in our educa 
tional system turns out numerous categories 
of uneniployables, which are our chief 
anxiety at the present moment One in a 
dozen from the primary stage readies tiie 
middle school stage If thu is pardonable 
in the circumstances m which India is situat 


disparity between the educational and say, 
the military budgets of the Government of 
India but with the specific question of the 
present state of the educated unemployed 
According to the latest quinquennial re 
port of the Educational Commissioner with 
the Govemmmt of India, the total number 
of pupils in all the educational institutions 
of the country is 12,766 537 This figure is 
made up as follow s — 

Primary Stage 10 532,358 

Middle Stage 907180 

Secondary Stage 313713 

Collegiate Stage — 

Professional 18302 

Arts 8, Sciences 79 139 

It is to be noted here that these figures do 
not m themselves prove the fact that nearly 
thirteen million pupils are leaving the educa 
tional institutions in a measurable marmer 
They only indicate the point that at a given 
date when the census was taken so many 
pupils were found to be on the rolls of the 
various types of the educational institutions 
Modest undoubtedly these figures are a close 
examination would convince us tliat tlie 
greatest defect with our system of education 
IS the colossal problem of wastage winch is 
rendering hundreds of thousands of educatc^l 
or partially educated people utterly unfit 
for national service by virtue of the incom 
plete education they are given or the com 
plete education they are denied, according to 
the particular view point of a student of this 
interesting question 

As Sir George Anderson put it These 
illustrations of unregulated waste show thit 
the path of in educational reformer is beset 
hy many difficulties \ reform which may 


cd at the present cLiv — what with the de 
pressii^ effect of poverty and the lack of 
general compulsion on the part of the Edii 
cation Authoritv, an examination of the 
statistics of pupils in other and higher insti 
tutions IS equally deplorable One in three 
only reach the high school stage from the 
middle schcols Again, one in three from the 
high schools enter the colleges, either the 
professional or the arts and sciences colleges 
Subject to the warning issued above that 
these figures are neither comprehensive nor 
fully interpretative, this analysis is enough 
to indicate the magnitude of educational 
wastage which is at the bottom of all the 
present troubles connected with the huge 
number of educated unemployables who are 
now working up a national crisis of first 


class importance 

Nor does the figure for professional educa 
tion give us anv hope for smug satisfaction 
Below are noted some of the divisions into 
which available statistics about the pupijs 
m professional institutions can be classified 
Arts S. Sennees 79,139 

Professional 18 30- 

Legal 7 767 

Medical 4,207 

Veterinary 4S9 

Engineering 2 171 

Mining ^ 

Commerce ow 

rducation 1 30a 

Military Academy , 

The noteworthy features of the abow Tvbe 
are as follows — Not all the pupils m any 
of the above mentioned tyjKs of professi^al 
mstitutions pass out of their portals tor 
example only fifty two per cent m the law 
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colleges and fort\ per cen! of the medical 
institutions pa^s out while a good!} moittj 
of the balance actual!' d'-o}> out on the wa> 
without eier conpletmg their education It 
IS no doubt a matter lor satisiaction that 
compared w ith the {juinquennnim 1922 1927 
the number of pupils in the law colleges trt 
India has gone down b\ 916 while that in 
the medical colleges gone up bj 365 and that 
the number of lad> students in the leaching 
colleges gone up from 17 to 71 Otherwise 
there is not miicli progression as regardN the 
proper alignment of llie professional courses 
arailaWe in the Ijnnersities commensurate 
to the new needs of the countr> Hazard 
mg a calaiHtion as regarda to the problem 
of wastage in the Lnuersiiies not to speak 
oi tlie co1o sal wastage in the pnnian. 
middle and secondarv stages of a pupil * 
educaticn no less than twentr fi\e per cent 
constitute the laggers liehind of our college-* 
and ollxer higher educational institutions 
But this figure mu t be taken with reserie 
since there is no known possibiliti for accu 
rate statistics being brought to our resaie 
Turning to another smaller thougii 
important pha e of education in India the 
following figures are equalh in«tnicti\e — 
\oC-\TlONAt EdLCITCON 
Art Schools 2 454 pupiU 

Technical Lrafts &. Indus 
Inal School, 483 punils 

Do in British Schools 
S. Colleges 318 pupils 

Schools of Commerce 6^46 pupils 

Hicn here there is not much scope for 
congratuhtinn No doubt the number ot 
pupil- in art school- and in schools of com 
nierce i not altogether msignilicant but 
wlnt Is t! c u-e of immature \o«ng men wli 
take a certificate in mo lei drawing water 
ccAcms ’j'CvNwWTig cumrwCTcw^v gec>gtap\i% and 
shortlun! and tipewnting when indus 
tries and other aienue for artisan work ar< 
clamouring for the right t\-pc of aoungmen 
ami \i ungwonicn’ 

\nt tiicr i i.t important cm-^ section of our 
pro uit s\ tciu ot lalucaiiQn is supplied b\ 
the f 11 w mg figures — 

Cl \M> COMMLWI. EdlCSTION 


Chief- College- 

33S 

Titr jK-an Sch xils 

-7 94S 

\(u ftllli 

34087-S 

Dq rt -cit eta cs 

1050610 

Criminal Tnlics 

8605 

Bov Scouts 

189,751 

Girt Gu des • 

29682 


Eveept for the last two categories the 
bootres for the aboie mentioned t}‘pes or 
pupils are included m the general figure of 
thirteen million pupils m all the educational 
mstitutioHs of India But what u e is there 
for us to note the results achiesed b\ the 
pupils passing out of the Chiets Colleges, or 
those of European Schools in the case ot 
whiclx guaranteed appcnntments ate avail 
able to a greater ejetent than those aa-ailable 
lor either Mu lims or Depressed Classes’ 
\Miat m tact is the net result achteied b% 
tile education ot the pupils ol the De 
ores-sed Clas e- n t ti speak ot the more 
urgent question connextccl with the education 
f the Cnnunal Tribe i not ascertainable 
n the recoril t the Education \uthont> 
f the countr\ li it i one n nnected with _ 
teaching the pui il to tiv h sit-nature in his 
■>\\n langivige to an I O L n i- not a 
Hatter at all t< r elf congratulatir n Other 
wn e nothing 1 1 the hape nt an\ actual pro 
gression uward emplfi\ahilit\ la available 
n the stall tical literature ot the Govern 
went of India What the Hartu*' Commi* 
lee called appallin'’ wastage is the pre- 
idmg gcnni «t Indiin education which is 
lakmg a heav \ toll upon mpre sionable and 
iscful voung tilV in thi countrv alongside 
f the hopelf sh madwjuate and imperfect 
1 revision which is now availaHe for u eful 
rofessional or ' >cati ml education 
The Cl re of LsrupLowiEsT 
To attack anv probleni adequalp data is 
absolutpK essential M e know that there 
are *^i\ millun unemploved in Oermam a 
*.Tore and ml 1 m t!ie L b A some three 
nulhon in Gnat Britain and in even case 
the government- ui the countries concerned 
namtain a letjuateh specialised staffs to 
mamtain a reci ril oi tht lap e f f citizens into 
a vtaXr- uTicTnp\r)V'mtwX -wW?!! \!ne 

provision for eiiiplovouent exclianges the 
dole and efficient Trade Lnions it is per 
lectU simple for anv Me-tcna countn to 
maintain an accurate cro's section of the. 
national litc indicating the o-cillations of 
eniploj-ment or the lack of it from time to 
time ’numerous nieasures arc being lakTn 
largelv as a re ult 1 1 the m piration supphe<l 
Iv the Intemalanal I-al>our Organization 
to combat the progre ncK increasing evil 
of unemplovminl in all the civilized states 
in the world Reduction of hours ot work, 
t-vponsnn ol pul he work schemes a more 
rational redi tnbution of emplovment as be- 
tv een p-oKperous and contracting indus'nes 
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and a host of other measures are being taken 
to ob\iate the e\ils of unemplo\ment in 
^anous European and American countries 
Linfortunatelj for India no such acti\itt 
exists on the part of the Goeernment of 
India It was onl\ a guess which was made 
at the \\ orld Population Conference held a* 
Geneea in 1927 when the total number of 
unemployed in India was put down as six. 
crores of people who are starting without 
half a meal a day But not eyen the most 
fragmentary infonnation is ayailaWe as to 
the extent of unemploymient among educated 
young persons m India at tlie present daj 
A survey of educated iinemplnj-ment in the 
Cit 3 of Madras yyas conducted bj some of 
the educated unemployed but their labours 
are at best nidimentarj and cannot be deem 
ed to be of anj scientific yalue A Confer 
ence of Educated L netnploy ed m as held in 
the South of India under the presidency of 
Mr S Satyamurthi v i. ^ but besides 
speeches and resolutions nothing tangible 
was achieyed as regards a thorough exanu 
nation of the question The Committee ou 
educated unemployxrient appointed b\ the 
Goyernment of the UP and ably pre 
sided oyer by the Rt Houble Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru is the only semi govemnient 
body yyhich is ashed to go into this question 
with special reference to the Provin«^ con 
cerned Even here certain useful informa 
tion yyhich is necessary for any thorough 
inquiry is not ayailable And until its re 
commendations come out m the miniediate 
future yve cannot afford to dogmatise about 
the yalue of the Sapru Committee Mean 
yvhile the Goyernment of Madras largely 
through the anxiety of the present Bobbili 
Ministry haye made a beginning about the 
inauguration of an Economic Council for th** 
presidency This Council ss expected to do 
something to tackle the question of educated 
unemployed in the Madras Presidency But 
all these and many other fragmentary efforts 
do not at all touch the fringe of the problem 
The greatest necessity at the present 
moment is a suney conducted bv the Gov 
emment of India on a comprehensiye basis 
by means of a Commission on yyhich non 
official opinion is fully represented What 
the Calcutta Unnersity Commission has 
achieved m 1917 can he easily achieved by 
a Commission of authority in regard to th* 
delimitation of the que tioii of cdiicatcil un 
cmployTncnt in the country and in furthe' 
reganl to the nieiliofU It 1 e adopted to 


wards tackling the problem adequately A 
greater responsibility rests on the shodders 
of the Inter Universities Board v ho can help 
the carry mg out tjf such an inquiry There 
are at present some six Universities in Indr 
which maintain Unemployment Bureaux bu* 
these bureaux are exi ting only on paper 
A very useful prebminarv tn the govern 
ment inquiry advocated above can be m the 
nature of the Universities Bureaux callmr 
up registers of their past alumni and deter 
raining the number of unemployed at anv 
particular moment Without «ucli an m 
quiiy as the one advocated above nothing 
can be done towards properly and adequately 
attadcing the question The «ooner an in 
quiry of this type is undertaken the bette*" 
It IS for all the parties concerned Other 
wise dire consequences are sure to follow 
Even before such an inquiry is mstituted 
no one need doubt the utility of a complete 
de urbanization of our national education 
about which there is already such a con 
'racing public opinion Such a rural bias 
presupposes a complete negativing of the 
job nexus which our certificates and degrees 
are supposed to possess It this qviill driver 
mama is eschewed by our educated and half 
educated young folk a tremendous leeway 
would have been gained ere long Const 
quent on the attainment of such a new edit 
cational psychosis there is the greatest 
likelihood of at least two educated young 
men and women being absorbed by each of 
the seven lakhs of Indian villages It is 
the village which is cning aloud for light 
The villager is so steeped in poverty igno 
ranee and wretchedness that any assistance 
which IS offered freely and willmgh bv the 
educated youngnien and youngwomen of 
the land would be welcomed y\itli open ann» 
There is a lot of discussion at present in 
India vvliether tjie e two yomigmen or young 
women can do much in each village In 
fact people are sceptic as to the tvpe o' 
work available for tlietn as well as to the 
results to be achieved by them when thej 
voluntarily billet themselves upon the 
villagers Actually tlie«e sceptics doubt the 
desirability ot putting this proposal mto 
operation But any right thinking person 
would come to the conclusion that such a 
diffusion of the educated imemplov ed among 
the vill^es of India is fraught with iiionien 
tims consequences f r the well being of tli 
nation They are bound to be the journey 
men to a progre'cne India in the altered 
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w:onom> of which tliej are certain to be 
unquestioning lieutenants for the general 
good When once a concerted drne is made 
on a comprehensive national basis for the 
pla<ing of two educaled voungmm or >oung 
women in (ach village, reconstruction of tte 
countr>side would be greatly facilitated As 
for the economic factor, there cannot be the 
least doubt that residents of each ■ViBagc 
would be hosts to such welcome guests, be- 
sides offering them poclset-monej of some 
sort In an^ case, such a new drive on tlic 
part of the nation is liound to nentrahze the 
menace of chronic unemplojanent among 
educated young people who are bound to 
become restne as a result of despair aiul 
who arc, after a certain period of time, 
certain to etplode our present equanimity 
Such a time is hound to relieve some ten 
lahhs of people from the ranks of the un 
emptoycfl 

In an equal measure any attempt at 
harmonising commercial education of the 
type availabh in our mstitiUions with the 
needs of the merchant community is sure 
to yield further beneficial results What use 
IS there tor double-entry and trial balance 
mctliods, as are taught m the commercial 
classes of scconcfary or college departments 
to the a'erage homa whose methods arc 
iiniiiue m thtnisclves' In the Andhra Uni- 
versitv //tiirfi 13 made a commercial language 
for the ii Com students I am convinced 
that Mich an emphasis on a foreign languagj, 
since uniloiduodiy it is a foreign language 
for the \ii(tiira>>. is not of much use to the 
graihntv'-, who a^v certain to benefit much 
trcim a cout«c of in-trwcti<in in the indige- 
nou-- methods of l»ook-keepuig or business 
tran'vactinns among the local merchants 
Sucii Is the prevailing grip of tlie linguistic 
completctic •, of life in the various provintcs 
of Indii Without mmiiTii'iiig the necessuy 
for ihffusion of business all over the countiy, 
all) concentr itctl attempt to use local talent 
l»ca!lv, a'' lietwccti tlie various linguistic 
pruviiiLts o5 Indn, is liound to eliminate 
wastage and ncutnh/e* the evils of duplica- 
pon of umfonn courses of education in the 
difTcrcm imiviTsitKs of the country In 
this vwawiver. a turtlvcr fihvp to emplc^wnt 
IS Iwund to be givm and as a consetju^nce 
another lour or five lakhs of voungmen and 
youngwinneu are -iiTc to be absorbt^ 1^ 
the imlu-tnis and commerce available at the 
prevent moment 

In mv opinion which was fomieil after 


careful and personal inquiry , the ques- 
tion of the education of Indians overseas 
ought to lie tackled in such a manner as to 
afford increasing possibilities for a goor! 
number of educated youngmen and young- 
women being sent out m tht nation’s caUsC 
and with a guaranteed economic existence 
Fhere are to^iy, i c , after including Burma 
vnto uuT estimates , some forty -seven lakhs 
(*f Indian nationals resident either temoo- 
ranly or piertnanc ntly m various parts of the 
world Xo doubt the questions tacmg the 
pctnvanenllv resident cmtvmunitie'v m such 
loiintnes as the Union of South Africa, the 
principalities of East Africa, British Guian.i, 
rnnidad, Mauritius and Eiji art peculiir in 
themselves But the point lias been insisted 
upon for recognition bv our nationals m 
those countries tliat an adequateU equipped 
corps of Indian educators is nccessarv i' 
they are to retim tlieir connection with the 
motherland m the only intelligent and 
patnotic manner possibh, — that of the in- 
heritors of a great civihration and destiny 
PeiiationaluaiKni ts the besetting sin ot our 
brethren overseas, as the /bjia&oiirf/'ti 
Vndrews is never tired of reiterating But 
.1 special equipment is necessary on the 
l>art of the wouhl-bc emigrant educator troni 
India lietort he can lake his proper place 
m any of the eouniries nicntiontfl aliove 
where the indigenous civihzdlion standards 
-ind methods are different from our own 
Mill, an appreciable number of properly 
iducateel an<I trained voungmen and young- 
women from India would be received with 
•raivtudc h> our nationals in those lands, 
thus serving the double puryvose of uphft- 
iiicnt of the colonial communitv and the 
relief of unemjilovnient in the home-countrv 
But when we turn to the question of the 
educational needs of the Indian cummunities 
in countries nenrer home such as Ceylon, 
Malava and Burma, this rjucstion comes to 
the forefront of practical jiolities From n\ 
<i«n personal inquiries m these lands, I have 
eemie to the conduvion that the twenty -five 
likhs of our nationals resident therein are 
tit-daj starved of education of the right and 
lutionil type Most of tlie pe<'/'le at least 
the v.ist majority of our nationals, are 
tmplqyed as labourers on the tea and rubber 
estates oi Ceylon and M'»'aia and to a 
smaller extent in Burma In Buniia, our 
lalvour vs mostly cowctwtratid m urlxm occu- 
pations, vv ith the partial exception of sca-oiial 
oi>erations m the countryside, particularlv 
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during the !iar\ estmg season As a matter 
of fact in Ce\lon and Mah\a the estate 
proprietor is under law bound to gne the 
progen} of the Indian ininngrant educati n 
of a recognized t\pe But actual!} e\tn 
the most zealous estate proprietor is handi 
capped with a lack of suitable teachers ot 
either sex But the estate schools must 1 e 
carried on and are carried on and in the 
circumstances }ield most deplorable results 
What happens is that the kangam or the 
kraut the labour recruiter and the estate 
clerk respectneh who are the only peopU. 
who can be called lettered takes up these 
additional duties and thus dernes an ad h 
tional income of a not unwelcome magnitti le 
During the visits which I paid to several 
plantations in Ce}lon and Aiala}a onl\ one 
woman readier — the wife of the ultra 
modern of the estate concemetl — 

took charge of the pupils for a decent remu 
neration Nor are the conditions in the 
towns particular!} in Mala} a an> belter 
There are a few Anglo \ emacular schools 
which are managed b) enterprising Indian 
graduates and undergraduates But the«e 
specialise m instruction to such pupils as 
are taking up the Cambridge Junior and 
Senior examinations The Indian conunti 
nit\ of Singapore numbering some Ul hs 
of individuals does not possess one single 
vernacular school' Nor is there am poss 
bihtv for these lakhs of national* to expect 
any help from the govermnents of the coun 
tries concerned since the erv la Cevl n for 
Ceylonese and Malava for the Malavas 
Actuall) no Indian pupil can join am 
Mala}an elementan school according t > the 
law of the land unless 1 e takes up Malay 
as his language Needless t sa> that Tamil 
IS not taugjit at all in anv of the State aided 
and State maintained schools in these conn 
tries 

I am confident that I am not liazarding m 


an} fanciful speculation but I am conv meed 
that a concerted and representative effort 
of the home country as well as on the part 
of the emigrant communit} can afford imme 
diate relief to some seven to eight thousand 
properl} educated and qualified of our 
}oungmen and youngvvomen who are not 
in a position to get emplo}ment in our land 
at the present da} Provided there is tie 
nght t}pe of encouragement shown to the 
BAB Ed s of India who are content wiUi 
some twent} or twentv five rupees per men 
sem and that too for ten months in the 
}ear, in the hopelessl} unhospitable elemen 
tary schools these people can aspire to have 
a living above tlie margin of starvation on a 
salary of anv thing between forty *0 nftv 
rupees per month with free quarters in 
Malaya and Ceylon Will this new spirit 
of advtnture and duty to the motherland 
dawn upon our young liopefuh’ Will 'he 
leaders, of public opinion and government 
yield to this appeal of the Indian emigrant 
community abroad ^ An early effort at the 
solution ot tlie problem outlined above is 
bound to further relieve congestion among 
the ranks of tlie unemploved in the countn, 
besides infusing a new purposiveness into 
our educational methods 

It was not my purpose when I sat down 
to build this article to offer a complete cate 
chism on the question of educated unemplov 
ment m the ctuntrv My purpose is to 
throw into proper rehef some of the imiwr 
tant aspects of this vnta! national question 
ProvidM a symposium is built up n> the 
joint efforts of the nation and the govern 
ment and measures taken to remeily th<* 
existing undesirable features of our ^uca 
tion and unemployment a great thing would 
liave been achieved towards fitting the 
younger generation to their proper keys m 
the economy of the nation 


Britain now ranks third among the tele 
phone using nations of the world The 
United States lias 17 ^47 000 Gcmianv 
2 960 401 and Great Britain 2144 700 
instruments in tl e Post Office Mstem 

A Barocla Gov emment Press Communique 


savs that a greater part of the Diamond, 
Jubilee Tui d collected is intended to form 
a peniianent -trust the income from which 
wull be U'^ for the purpose of v illage uplift 
work and that those who subscribe to the 
fund will uaturall) lave a voice m framing 
the final and detailed sdienie for this work 



Agricultural Marketing in India. 

By C. Sriram, M.A. 


Marketing is> the \er> bickbone of 
cultural enterprise Modern researches in 
scientific fanning either for increasing t le 
outturn ur for improi ing the quabtj of the 
produce can be of no avail without sound 
marketing operations India being primarily 
a land cit dgncuUnri'ts such facihte> he 
come 'll! the more iiectssarj 

Marketing in India has alwajs suffered 
fri ni inadequate means of communication 
an e\ cr mcrtasing cliain of parasitic middle 
men and ag< long illiteracj — a moiimfiil 
triple alliance indeed 

Kural communicafions m India lute 
still maintained the hacknejed bullock can 
\t present most of the farm produce m this 
countrv is transportetl ntlicr in such bullock 
carts or on the backs of pack animals Motor 
traffic IS still \erj much undeveloped though 
m furtherance ol this idea Road Beards 
have been formed in Bombay, Burma 
Madras tl e Punjab and the Lnited Pro 
MiKcs The Rojal Commission on Indian 
agriculture sugge t Tlie develonmeiit ol 
all nvadb wfuld undoubtedlj be much more 
rapid if the policv ot financing a road pro 
prainnie from loans rather than from cunent 
revenues wire accepted and if the rule 
guvcnuiig provincial loans made provision 
for «uch a policv Even it the proposal 
as jmus a practical shape, the all pervading 
fmaticnl depression of recent times gr<atU 
dctirs ns trim accepting it Lnder the 
pre'ini unwelcome circumstances, the onU 
wist pohtv setms to lx the localization ut 
the road dcMlopmciU programme to tin 
Jij'jisr pari if cam djsirjcl and mea the 
nctc' ar\ expenditure from provniaal 
rcvtmies as will as from the District Board 
alloliuints \n honest co-oprrativc en 
iltavour of the villagers m the construction 
if thiir own tarthtn roads will of cwrsc 
facilitate the vvxirk a great deal The adlage 
Icincliav-Us lieiog evtn mnv potert metitu 
tuns in fur countrj cm slow an ail'quatL 
ro}* n c m this fiekl in riliabihtating them 
to suit modern rcquirancnts 

lilt innumerable vvaterwavs ot India have 
ill fact gnat i>otcmiabties of traii'port The 
hova! C-omiiiissu n deprecate the blocl mg up 
of till navigation clianiitl' m \ss3m Reninl 
an 1 Ibmni iiv an ixtiiiMVc spread tf vvatiT 


hvacinth It is higli time for the In penal 
Council of Agricultural Research *0 show 
special interest m this problem and devise 
new wavs and means to root out the pest in 
these provinces 

Tlie railways may be said to hive com 
pensated the shortcomings of roads and 
waterwavs by transporting farm p'o<l ite 
through very long distances For the c m 
nation ot human entrgv as \ ell as for 
augmenting the prosiierity ot the Indian 

I iltivator tilt District Board and the 
fanchavat Boards should ene as tceders 
t Railvvavs In tact a judicious policv of 
c llalioratioii between the Railwav and D s 
tnet Board auth irities shall be the hrst step 
It this dirttti n Further 1 ptnodicil 
revision of Tdilvvav freights will advance the 
t mmercial statu ot our countrv bv enlist 
iig the sympathies of all cultivators 

The chmmatKti of middlemen is the most 
racial problem in marketing The mu'ti 

I I cation ot middlemen is n « nlv i gnat 
ttononiic strain for the growers of agrkiil 

1 iral produtc as w ell as for the consumer 
1 It It Is also 1 senoiis impediment to tlie 
] rogress of farming itself The marketing 
I cotton in Khandesh jutt m Bengal rice 
in Burma as the Roval Commissi m notic* 

I mtcrlacetl with muldlemen The aim of 
litter marketing is not neccssarilv n di 
1 lace am unit m tin existm., machine h it 
t enable tint machine to functi n to greater 
aivantage Wehavi therefore no sugges 
tions to offer which involve the elimination 
root and branch of the middltmen In tla 
txwiGWiM. orgsnizstion of the ojo/J^rr? iiorJd 
ht falhls essential functions and neither m 
India nor elsewhere is it possible to dispense 
with him knv marketing organization 
failing to disturb the position ot the middle 
man even if lus services prove detrimental 
t national interests cannot claim the sujiport 
t the public The elimination of a middle 
man is po itivclv the substitution of 3 co 
* pcrative paid servant in place of the alreadv 
exjstii^ profiteer But the assimilation of 
middleiitan bv practical adju<tnient and re 
adjustment into the newer condi 

tions of trade and finance as proposed bv 
Dr Radliakamal Muktrjee, is no lietter than 
ptinng eld wine into new Ixjttlcs Such a 
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poor assimilation niakes our soao econo 
mic structure shakj for it is constant!} 
interfered b\ adjustments and re-adjus^ 
nients 

The Indian agriculturist is immersed m 
luanj other economic disabilities o^er uhich 
he has no control The} are — 

1 Lack of standardized weights and 
measures 

2 Deduction for religious and charitable 
purposes from the sale proceeds of his pni- 
duce 

3 Taking large samples of his prodme 
free of cost 

4 becret bargaining bet\\een purcba«er 
and the agents at the market place and 

5 Underhand dealings of the broker 
E^en the regulated markets of Berar are 
not entirely devoid of the abo\e defects 
The Cerar system is mamlj defectne m so 
far as it is manned b> committees consisting 
of commission agents who leave no stone un 
turned for safeguarding their class interests 
This defect can easil) be remedied b\ cm 
powering the verj cultivators themselves to 
formulate their own marketing pohcv in the 
local committees 

Co operation is the only principle t'>r 
systematising the present marketing opera 
tions m Inri a The co operative markctmg 
societies m Europe and America have mvde 
very great strides and it is well known how 
successfullv thev are a panacea for many 
economic evils Mr James E Boyle notices 
that the Alinnesota Creameries of America 
have been able to save 1 0 000 dollars a week 
in freight charges alone bv shipping butter 
in car lots Even in Europe as Mr John 
P MaxtOn enumerates the co operative 
marketing societies of Russia Netherland*. 
Finland Esthoiua and Latvia in butter of 
.w r.lvnftvf xif .«* 

and of Greece in raisins have commanded 
large export trade Prof Kiyoshi Ogata 
of Tokio University describes at great lengt i 
how the silk marketing societies and the 
nee warehousing societies of Japan have 
shown plienon enal progress in commercial 
enterprise 

Lnfortunately India cannot boast of su^h 
eminence tl ough earnest endeavours hive 
lieen made in d fTerent provinces to popula 
rise the co operative marketing pnnciot 
The co-operative cotton sale locieties of 
Hiibh and C aclag in the Bo uliav Presidency 
the joint paddv sale societies of Banna and 
the marketing, associations c f jiite and padd 


m Bengal have wielded considerable influ 
CTice by providing high and prompt sales and 
even advancing money to the cultivators 

Cooperative marketing is briefly define 1 
as marketing by and for the fanner The 
cooperative marketing societies are bound 
bv the following mam principles — 

! Nominal rates of interest alone shall 
be paid on the capital invested 

2 Tlie share holding capacity of a mem 
ber shall be lunited to a fraction of the 
total capital 

3 A member s freedom of tran fernng 
sliares shall be restricted 

4 The membership is open to all pro 
ducers of the commoditv handled by th 
society 

5 Fverv member shall have a vote and 
hence the one-man one-vote pnnciple 

Mr Michael Afurphv enumerates 41?-- 
marketiiig servnees esseiitialh rendered by a 
cooperative society (i) Assembling 
(ii) Grading (jn) Packaging (n) Procesj 
in? (v) Financing (vi) Storage 
(mi) Transportation and (van) Distnbu 
ting 

(i) yisscmbluig the produce is the very 
first concern of an agricultural marketing 
society It is meant to provide a \ane‘y 
of pr^ucts for the careful selection of tin* 
consumer and eventuallv to maintain tie 
price level of all such coininodities for the 
express advantage of the producer 

(ii) Grading of fann produce is uniquely 
associated with assembling It consists of 
sorting the products into heaps of unifojrit 
kind size and quality It facilitates com 
merce by reducing the costs of transports 
tion to a minimum and by quicken ng the 
passive of the produce through vanous 
cliannels It al«o enables the consumer to 
juU-Asb .tw? JastKF .intwexts FinalU 
wliat IS most important is the rapidity with 
which It enhances the reputation of fam 
products m world markets 

(ill) Packaging lias been scientifical v 
studied in view of the enormous importance 
of our national exports Thus packages are 
being standardized for catering to the tastes 
of tlie consumer It is highh necessarv o 
make them as attractn e as possible for there 
IS the coinpetuig individual seller at ever/ 
step 

(iv) Processing of farm produce is indis 
pensalle m so far as it rai-es the general 
standard of con^umpUnn \o agriculfunl 
jiTocluct IS il recth consumable iw Iota m 



The Trade between Italy and India. 

By Antomo Giordano 


WHiat are the prospects to increase trade 
between Italy and Mediterranean countries 
bn one side, and India, the Far East and 
Africa on the other ^ 

This IS a problem which is focussing the 
attention of the Italian business ijuarters. 
both in 1 lew of tlie fact that Fremiet' 
Mussolini has outlined in one of Ins recent 
speeches tint Italian evpansion must tend 
towards Asia and Africa and both in \k\v 
of the projects of the Italian lines to incm-^L 
sailings to India, the Far East and the 
\tiican Continent 

Howettr, while Mrican countries and 
especialli the Union ot South Africa hate 
been terv actite on the Italian market 
recenth, Indian and Far Eastern exp<.>riers 
hate not shown much interest for the oppm- 
tunities uflered in the Meiliterranian The 
appearance of the African merchants directly 
on the Mcditertatieau markets assumes a 
considerable importance, as, while until at 
present African products hate been quoted 
at a higher price owing to the fact tliat busi- 
ness has been done through North Sea ports, 
the direct import from Africa enables 
merchants to spare the cost of carnage from 
North Sea ports to the Mediterranean and 
thus to rerluce prices As a matter of tact, 
South \fncan exporters are try mg to com- 
pete in cotton, skins, etc , on the Merlitcr- 
ranean markets 

On the other hand, imports into Italy, 
especially from British India, Ime increased 
during 1934 as it can be seen from the 
follow mg figures — 

Imports Expons 
(Millions lire) 

1939 1 162 1 423 9 

1930 733 C 353 C 

1931 475 4 192 1 

1932 304 2 • 181 2 

1933 297 4 113 8 

1934 331 9 119 2 

A better idea of the importance which the 
Italian market represents for Indian ex- 
porters may be had from the following 
I hgures regarding the mam items of Indian 
goods imported into Italy — 



1934 

1929 

1913 

Centals 

Pepper 

18 107 

18 595 

14 757 

4taihidex 

1.465 569 

1 507 756 

584 394 

Coprah 

203 275 

ISO G65 

— 

Cotton 

317 Dos 

470 4S0 

352 250 

Jute 

5C4 6S1 

5SS 446 

419 774 

SLicis 

43 710 

46 475 

Cl b74 

Raw rubber 

103 785 

IIU 450 

1 394 


Imports of araclndes, for example/ from 
the British colonies m Africa hate increased 
from 7 422 centals in 1932 to 24S 135 centals 
in 1934, while the Indian coprah imports 
into Italy arc contended by the Zanzibar 
exporters who increased their business from 
W632 centals m 1932 to 128 153 centals 
m 19,M 

Not less interesting is the Italian skins 
market as the total imports of skins into 
Italy Ime increased from 296 801 centals 
m 1932 to 511 718 centals in 1934, but the 
Indian -participation does not reach eten the 
10 per cent . while m a few years the Union 
of South Africa has exceeded the British 
Indian share AUo raw rubber imports into 
Italy are increasing but the British Indian 
share is contended by Dutch East India and 
Straits Settlements 

Furthennore, the Italian Go\ eminent has 
establislied a quota import sy stem on certain 
goods including all the main items of Indian 
imiKirts Such quota is, however, subject 
to an increase if foreign importers are ready 
to buyr Italian goods 

It IS, therefore, of the higliest importance 
to follow more closely the Italian market 
in order to avoid that others should take 
advantage of the present situation of the 
same market 

It assumes a considerable importance in 
this connection, the participation m the 
Levant Samples Fair at Ban, held there 
yearly from September 6th to September 
21st, as such Fair does not rent stands onh 
to exhibitors who offer goods but also to 
merchants desiring to purcliase goods so that 
the establishment of business on the barter 
system outlined by the Italian foreign trade 
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policy becomes more easy Furthermore, in 
order to facilitate the participation of the 
largest number of exhibitors the rent of the 
stands has hetn decreased 
In order to understand the importance 
of the Levant Samples Fair, it should bt 
considered that its organization mcludCj 
(1) the exhibition in the true meaning of 
the word, and (2) the commercial depart- 
ment In order to render possible an easier 
M'lt of the exhibition the exhibitors are 
grouped in cia^sis according to the \arious 
types of production In such a way it has 
be«n possible to encoura';e firms to improie 
the productum to meet tlie tompeUlofs. 
winch each exhibitor is in the possibility to 
study what his cnmjietitor is doing Of 
course, there are also prnate paiilions and 
paiihuns nf fortign countries 

Furthermore, m addition to the stands, the 
Levant Samples Fair offers to business 
people also the services of its commercial 
exchanges office For the period of one year 
from the Jay a firm signs the contract tor 
the participation to the Leiant Samples Fur 
it has the right to avail itselt of the servues 
of such office, which is reporting to tlie van* 
oils firms participating in the Levant 
Samples Fair the trade opportunities oftered 
on the Italian and oversea^ markets On 
the other hand, the Levant Samples Fair 
docs not rent stands only to extubwors, who 
olTer goods, hut also to coniinission houses 
desiring to place tlienisclvcs at the disposal 
of producers to sell the good, to the 
consumers on behaii of industrialists, and 
this rtpresents the commercial department 
of the Fair It is a fact that the participa- 
tion in the Levant Samples Fair has met 
with «uclt success that countries such as 
Australia, Allwnn, Bulgaria, France, Irak, 
Iran (.Persia), Rounnnia, etc, are to have 
lijfir o/ficial pavilion .also this year, and it 
assumes a consideralile importance tliat the 
leaders of the Levant Samples Fair have 
decided to mvitc the lorcigtt <><\vCTOments 
to maintain dunni,' the whole year through 


out their pavilions open at Ban m order to 
facilitate the possibility of transactions on 
the basis of actual samples and to create at 
Ban somelhmg hke an exchange of Levan- 
tine and Far Eastern products 

The importance of the port of Ban in 
regard to the Eastern trade expansion m 
Itily and in the Mediterranean may be 
gathered from its geographical position in 
rrspLct to the Suez Canal and is illiistrvttiJ 
the following figures — 


r' 1 

From j 

Bejioiilh j 

1 Port Said j 

to 

Bciigasi 

Fit. 1 

V eiuce 1 

Naples 

Marseilles 

1 IWt 

1 1385 i 
1 15M ' 

1199 
ICiKV j 

j 9^7 

I 13lS ' 

1 USB ! 

1 1299 1 

, uu 

^9 

913 

921 

eo3 

The advantage to use ' 
port for trade betvvfen t) 

Ban as n transit 
9c East and the 


W est clearly ajiyxars from the above figures 
t 'n the other hand. Ban is well shuattd m 
uspect to Rome, the distance between the 
Llnitic port and the Italian capital being 
v-'vered m 9 hours at an average of 55 km 
|Hr hour Furthermore, within June 1937 
the port of Ban shall include 2,380 meters 
<•1 (juayage, of which over thousand meters 
will be having waters with a depth front 10 
f<i 15 meters On the new area of 73,000 
-uiuare meters resulting from these works, 
shall be undertaken the construction of ware- 
houses fitted with electric cranes, etc Tlie 
faiit of Bin lx however, accessible already 
at present even to vessels of 25,000 gross 
tons which can anchor alongside and land 
p issengcrs v*ii shore 

Ban IS connected to the Levantine and 
Far Eavtem countries by the “lervices of the 
IJoyd Tnestino and. thmfore, »s uTgW) 2 a- 
tum eml)od»*s cverytlung necessary to 
develop trade between hah and Mediterra- 
nean countries on the one swlc, and Asia and 
\frica on the otlu.r 


The follnwing has been rocuvtd l>v post 
from the yiiiiifiiy /Ii/Tijr, London — Hitkr 
denies that ht wants wsr lie denounces 
iKJiubmg fnnn tin. air lie assures us tint 
Gcninnv hix tm "(".jrp'snc nun In Ocr- 
imtu lilt Priiti -tint (vi-tur's still go to prison 
CnlUxtofs [<ir Latluiht clnrijns are asxiulnsl 
-bv tb< Nazi Jir'iwmliirts Jtws arc cliastnl 


tr«»m their homes and IncJihoods — simply 
tor licing*Icw5 No business of ours, you 
say Petliaps not But are you ready tu 
litlicve tlut a Govirrmcnt which Knows no 
imtlind Vive force at hotne really believes in 
rci-on and niothration aliroad ' ’ Comment 
sc<ms superfluous 



International Survey of Cartel Legislation, 

By Dr. J. Wj Reichert, Berlin, 

Rapportevr for legal Questions 


I — Introdcctios 

\s a result of the econoiiuc and monetary 
disturbances caused b) the War and its 
aftemiath in all industrial countries m 
numerable measures of economic defence 
hate been taken by the Gotemments con 
cemed These measures lia\e developed 
both nationall} and mteniationall} to an 
extent previnuslv unkiiotsn In addition to 
Government action, private business interests 
have also been at work To meet abnormal 
eccinomjc conditions and find a wav out ot 
the crisis, organizations have been •'el up all 
over the world for the regulation of markets 
These organizations go bj vanous names 
associations ententes, cartels combines, 
tederations unions, syndicates, etc In 
many countries, the term "cartel is ustd to 
cover all the various types of organization m 
question Self help in iiidustrv has m a 
large number of countries taken the lomi of 
a veritable movement towards the cartel type 
of organization The grow th of these econo 
mic associatiniis has given nse to a number 
of new legal problems and has thus called 
into being a whole senes of administrative 
and legal measures 

Chronological 

Survey of I ecislativt "XlEvsi-REe 

The following brief survey of the special 
laws governing cartels in the countries 
chiefly concerned shows the rapid growth of 
such laws Ixitli in number and “cope, since 
the American Antitrust Law began the 
mmenrenf nearly liaH a cefituij ago, and 
more partitiilarlv in the last ten or twelve 
years 

Special laws or enactments concerning 
Cartels have been adopted in the following 
countries — 

L lilted Stales of America 

ISyO — The I ederal Antitrust Law known 
as the Shennan Act 
Australia 

1S)06 — The Industries Preservation Act 
(suppkmentctl in 1907, 1909, 1910, and 
1930) 

A’e?v Zealand 

1908 — The Monopolv Prevention Act 


United Slates of America 

1914 — The Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act 
Arffentine 

1923 — A Statute for the repression of 
Trusts 
Canada 

1923 — ^The Combines Investigation Act 
South Africa 

1923 — The Boatxl of Trade and Indus 
tries Act 
Crnnony 

1933 — The ‘ Kartellverordnung”, a decr-v. 
against the misuse of economic power 
.Voravjy 

1936— Act regarding the control of Iimi 
tation of competition and improper 
manipulation ol prices 
Spain 

1936 — A Decree regulating industrial pro- 
duction 
Great Britain 

1930 — The Coal Mines Act 
Germany 

1930 —The "Kartell Notverordnung , 'in 
emergency decree for the prevention of 
uneconomic price agreements 

Hunffory 

1931 — A Law concermng agreements m 
restraint of competition 

Denutark 

1931 — ^A Law on pnee agreements 
Bulgaria 

1931 — A Law on the control of cartels 
and of monopoly prices 
Japan 

1931 —A Law on the control of important 
branches of industry 

/lal\ 

1932 — A Law concerning the constitu 
tion and working of compulsory cartels 

Poland 

1933— A Law on cartels 
Csecliostoz'akia 

1933 — A law on cartels and private 
monopolies 
Germany 

1933 — -The ComptiLory Cartel Act 

(7w angskartellge«etz) 
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United Slates of America 

1933 — ^The National Industrial Retoverj 
Act (NIRA) and the Codes of Fur 
Competition 

Germany 

1934 — Laws and decrees 
o) against price raising 

b) on the appointment of a price com 
missioner (Rommissar) 

c) on the encouragement of autonomous 
cost accounting 

d) on the obligation to declare price 
agreements and neu cartels 

1 ugoslaiia 

1934 — A Decree on cartels 
Belgium 

1935 — Decree for the institution of an 
economic regulation of production an I 
distribution 

france 

1935— Bill establishing the conditions in 
which trade associations ina> be render 
ed compulsorj in time of crisis 
Netherlands 

1935 Law defining the compulsorj <. 
non-compulsory dedaration of trad« 
associations 
Germany 

1935 — A Decree completing the decree oi 
price agreements and against the raum^ 
of prices for consumers goods 
There is no need to mention L S S B 
legislation in this connection as privat*. 
economic enterprise and the formation <i 
private associations are incompatible with 
the present regime of that country 

II — PrE W ar Legislation in Extra 
Eurofean Countries 
(0 The Umted States oj Amtrtca 
The United States of America was the 
first country m the world to intrwluce 
special cartel legislation The Federal Anti 
trust Liw known as the Sherman Act wa 
enacted as early as 1S90 Under this Act 
every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherw ise, or conspiracy , in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several 
States of the Union or with foreign nations 
IS illegal Th( Act also considers as guiltv 
of a mi'-demcanour any person who mono 
pohzes or attempts to monopolize or who 
combines or conspires w ilh any other per m 
or persons to monopolize anv part of trid-' 
or commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations The provisions uf the 
Sherman Act m regard to such tran'gres 
stons are is follows — 
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1 Offenders are liable to punishment by 
t nes and/or imprisonment 

2 The arcuit cotirts are empowered to 
prevent and restrain violations of the Act 
and are obliged to institute appropriate pro 
teedmgs to tliat effect Pending the petition 
and final decree they niiv issue restraining 
I rders or prohibitions 

3 Injured parties are entitled to sue to 
recover three times the amount of the 
dam^es they may have sustained 

At tile beginning of this centnrv a Bureau 
of Corporations was created iti the United 
States as a «ection of the Dejiartment of 
Commerce and Labour tn W n hington for 
the purpose « f officially superv ising corpora 
ions and a uciations formed in connection 
1 th trade am ng the several States 
Sliortly alter the outbreak ut the W ar the 
t lavton \ct and the Federal Trade Com 
iiission \ct were passed The former pro 
1 bits the aiualcamation of nt corporation 
ith another it thereby in the meaning of 
lie Sherman Act rompetitioii between the 
irporations i sensibly dim nishtd or a 
lonopoly IS created The Clavt n Act also 
cclares in lawful di'cnminati n in price 
(.tween purvhasers of Lonimodities the 
nect of which would be to 1 l sen competi 
011 stibstanti lUv or create a m mopoly It 
so proiiibits anv arrangements or under 
andings h\ which the purclnstr under 
ikes not t luv commodities from a coni 
etitor or ctmpetitors with the effect ot 
r ducing competition or creating a mono 
I 

The Federal Tnide Commis ion Act pass 
d m 1914 led as its name indicates to 
the creation of an important supervisory 
lo<ly in the place of the Bureau of Corpora 
ions for the purpose of taking action against 
lolations < f the \nti trust I aw and of pre 
venting unfair competition Inth in inter State 
nd international trade Oni r f the func 
ons of the Commission is to •mbmit propo 
aU to the Pul lie Prosecutor for the instilu 
1 on of proceeding against infractions of the 
law It also lias to advise inmbmes which 
vish to conduct their busiiic s m accordance 
vith the I roMsi ms of the law 
If vve seek to discover the p htical mo 
lives underlvmg American pre War Icgisla 
non wc finl that it was promptctl chiefly 
Iv the desire to prevent the creation of ex 
tissively large undertakings \\ hen towards 
the en<l of tire last century imhistry and 
trade liegan to develop more intensively, 
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thousands of medium and small scale enter similar associations either freshly created for 
prises Mere m existence Alreads the first that purpose or formed b> the acquisition of 
trusts were beginning to replace indnidual shares etc Then come vetoes on discrimi 
enterprise and thus to restrict business acti nation m price bttii een purdiasers and on 
Mt> legislators preferred to protect the arrangements for compelling purchasers to 
numerous small concerns rather than to deal exclusivel) with certain groups Not 
smooth the waj for the concentration of only are the Courts called upon to prevert 
industry and trade in giant undertakings and repress unlawful acts but a high admi 
Their economic policy was thus based on nistratne body is set up to watch over the 
social considerations The maintenance of application of the law and institute proceed 
as many concerns as possible m the same mgs m the case of infractions There is 
branch of business was intended not onh also the obligation to register as well as to 
to ensure the continued existence of nunie furnish information and draw up regular 
rous independent concerns but also to ward reports the same provisions occur now in 
off the dangers to which the monopolistic the legislation of many other countries 
tendencies of the large trusts were likely In brief the policy of the State m re«pect 
to give rise of cartels in pre Uar days and stilJ to a 

Thus the principal aim of the American certain extent at the present time has been 
legislator was not to influence the forma to give precedence to the interests of indi 
tion of prices or the drawing of profits but vidual ciilref-rciicurs and of consumers as 
merely to discourage the developmeit ot against those of cntrcprciuiirs desiring to 
big undertakings so as to leave room for the form combines Economic development 
private initiative of the individual cnirefre would in its opinion be impeniled by the 
neitr The legislator s desire which was to formation of monopolies The American 
play so important a part later to obviat*. the legislator has therefore sought to discourage 
danger of excessively high prices and of an the development of such forms of organiaa 
exploitation of the consumer was at that tion convinced that the general welfare 
time only a subsidiary factor However the depends upon the maintenance of pnva*’e 
actual course of events was quite different enterprise and above all upon free competi 
from that desired by the legislator tion 

The first departure from the principles of (ii) Australia 
Amencan anti trust legislation occurred m With a view to protecting the Australian 
1918 towards the end of the War with the economy from monopolies and their policy 
passing of the Export Trade Act (Webb of dumping the Industries Preservation Act 
Ponierene Act) which expressly sanctions was passed m 1906 This Act declares il 
m the export trade the creation of otherwise legal and mill and void any contract con 
illegal associations The«e organizations eluded for monopolistic purposes Supple 
liave to file with the Federal Trade Commis mentary provisions are contained in the Acts 
Sion copies of their Articles of Association subsequently adopted in 1907 1909, 1910 and 
and other important documents They must 1930 Participation in cartels is illegal if 
also give detailed infnnnation concerning the cartels are liable to result m the destruc 
their officers and members or sliarcholders tion or mjory of anv Australian industrv 
This obligation to furnish information ex the preservation of which is advantageous 
tends to all important questions of organiza to tJie Commonneahb or d they aim at 
tion business conduct practices manage restraining trade 

ment an 1 relation to other associations (iii) A ex Zealand 

However these associations liave no right rollowmg a senes of laws m 1905 IO0f» 
to raise or depress prices artificially or to aud 1^07 the Monopoly Prevention Act and 
compete unfairly w ith American competitors the Commercial Trust Act were passed m 
m the export trade or to restrain trade or 1908 and 1910 respectivelv for the purpose 
lessen competition within the United States of combabng mrinopoli tic developments m 
Even at this early stige of American cartel the foodstuffs coal petroleum and tobacco 
legislation we find that mingling of publu. markets Since 1919 a Board of Trade Act 

and private law which is characteristic of has been in force This Act provides for 

nearly every fomi of legislation The pn the setting up of a Board to prevent or sup- 
mary object is to prevent monopolies that press monopolies and other practices detn 
IS the restriction of trade by trusts and mental to the public vv elfare 



The Indian Sugar Industry-Ill. 

By B C Burt, CIK.MBE,BSc,lAS, 

Expert Adztscr, Imperial Council oj Agricultural Research 


The important iiuestion of ‘•ccunng to the 
cnIti\ator o fair price for Jua cane had aliO 
to b< tael led The iiifonnottoii placed 
jictore the Sugar Conference lta<l shown 
iimtc cnnclu‘u\cl\ tint the prices paid for 
cane during the ijreceding season Itad Iieen 
unsatisfactort in inanj cases and thit al 
though nnn> factories liad treated their 
sup]>liers %er\ furU cane growers m general 
M ere not rccei\ mg a fair share of the hene 
fits of protcctinii The pratticahihtt and 
lesirahilut of factories pajmg for canc on 
1 sliding scale ha'.cd on the price of sugar 
was pointed out b) the Indian Sugar Com 
mittcc as hr ImK as 1919, and the Tanfl 
Board endorsed this \ie\\ Mthough the 
Board «hd not recommend such stales being 
made compuNorj there w is no intoiisideT 
alilc bod) ot public opinion m 1932 which 
would have welcomed the inclusion of some 
such provision in the Sugar Industrj Act 
In April lb34 the Sugarcane Act being 
An Act to regulate the price of sugarcane 
intended for U'C m sunr factories , was 
passed bv tiie Central Legislature and has 
been in ojwration during the current season 
Ihc Act IS of an enabling character, and it 
IS left to I'foMncial Governments to nppl> 
the Act to the whole or anv pan of a pro 
Vince as thev think fit Once the Act comes 
into Operation m a province, the mimmuiu 
prices fixed for 'ugarcane rccjiiircd the 
approval of the Lintral Giivcrnmcnt Briefly 
till Act empowers local governments to fix 
minimum prices lor su.j'ircanc intended fur 
fartoric' to prolnlnt the purchase of canc 
except from the grower nr from a liccnscil 
canc purchasing agent and to make niks 
rtgarding wiiglimcnts and other matters coii 
iHctcil with the administration of the \ct 
Tilt \ct is 11 m in oixratioii m the vxholc • t 
llic L*mti<l ['nniticLs and in \<»rtfi Ihlnr, 
I r 111 areas which uicludc approximately 
"I'l factories «m <f a total in India ol 142 
111 Nth iroviiKis the orders jniMishnl at 
tfu eiiimuneimcnt of tile stacm rixiiiircif 
the mmiimim price of cane to fic fixcti on a 
sliding scale a In ic price of fnt annas per 
mum 1 < 1 canc corri'i'onding to an average 
price c f U« ^ S for No 1 sugar for factory 
•Iclivrrv. each rise or fail of eight annas in 


the price of sugar resulting m a rise or fall 
£ one-quarter anna m the niinimuni price 
of cane Tfie actual minimum prices are 
notified tortnightly For khandsan facto 
nes 1 c factories as defined in the Factory 
Act which do not cniploj any t j pe of v acuuni 
pan or vacuum eaaporator a 1 wer sliding 
Seale with a basic minimum price of three 
and a lulf annas lias been prescribed 

During the present season the minmuini 
1 rices liave lj<»tn steady at or near five annas 
vhilstthe actual prices paid have varied from 
bout five to SIX and a halt uinas per niauiul 
It should be noted tliat the minimum 
I nc< has to be paid at whichever of 
a factory s weighing stations a grower 
lelivers hi» cane anv subsetiuent freight 
Old other charges liemg paid by the 
lactory As the rules stand it present 
pieuiia can U and are paid for eune of 
letter quahtv for cane ot special varieties 
r where loeal prices are high but deduc 
lions for jxxir quahtv are illegal and if cane 
s accepted a: all the minimum price must 
le paid \ temporarv exception wa made 
I r frost damaged canc \\ here the Act is 
I operation lactones are also prohibited 
irom purchasing cant except from the grower 
r from a dnh licenced eanc purchasing 
igent By this means it is hojKd to elimi 
iiatc the irresjxmsihle canc contractors wlio 
have licen a bane to growers, and factories 
dike The Sugarcane Act also enables rules 
to lie framed tor the orgam/ation of sugar 
eane growers mio societies fi r the sale of 
lane to factories 

Mam of the abuses winch have been the 
subject of recent compl unt bad their origin 
in the fact that the growers of cane are 
numerous and unorgamred whilst their in 
hvidual areas are small It is in such cir 
mm tanccs that unscrupulous iniddlcmcn 
thrive Recognirmg that the interests of 
the growers an 1 lactones alike demand the 
Utter organization of sui>plics the Govern 
iiKiit of India have timicrtaktn to set aside 
anmiallv a sum ctjtnl to ono anna ]>cr ewt 
• f the sugar whidi pai^ exci'c for distribu 
tion to the sugar growing provinces for cx- 
l>enditure on approved schemes for the better 
organization nf 'ugarcanc supplies This 
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staff Is emplo 3 cd Here also there is recent 
c\idence of improN ement and the sugar 
technolog} courses at Cawnpore liate con 
tnbufed considerablj to this end 

Intrinsicall} the nidustr} js sound and 
there is e\er} reason to beliexe that the 
weaknesses associated with an une\pectedl) 
rapid de^eIopment will soon be rectified 
This much is certain during the present 
time of agncultiiral depression the sugar 
cane crop has been the one redeeming 
feature in thousands of Milages m Northern 
India It IS at all times a crop which gnes 
the Indian cultu'ator a relatixelj large 
reward for his labour and gnes him employ 
ment throughout the jear The growth of 
the sugar industrj whatever its rmj erfec 
tions has added substantial!} to the ctilti 
\ator s resources whilst it is no exaggeration 


to say that the introduction of improved 
canes in Northern India has meant th 
difference between a cultivators ability or 
non-ahiht} to paj his rent or land revenue 
Tor what has been said m the course of 
this paper I can la) little claim to originalit) 
and ni} sources of information liave been 
man} I desire to acknowledge m} in 
debtedness to man} fnends and part cularly 
to the late Dr Barber to Mr Noel Deerr 
Mr Clarke Mr W}-nne Sa}er Mr R C. 
Snvastava (Sugar Technologist to the 
Imperial Council of Agnculturi Research) 
and Rao Bahadur Venkatraman for much 
of mj information and to the last named for 
the kind loan of lantern slides Last!}, I 
ovve a debt of gratitude to Sir Hari> Lindsay 
wiio has so kindly undertaken the thankless 
task of reading another man s paper 


Ruial Welfare in Madras 


The Madras Government scheme f r the 
expenditure of rupees fourteen lakhs granted 
by the Govemmem of India for rural 
development is suggested to be as mentioned 
below — 

The grants will be allocated as follows — 
\ illage communications 4>j lakhs. im 
provement of rural water suppiv S}4 
lakhs construction of bore hole latrines 
2 75 lakhs Poonamallee Scheme Rs 2^ 000 
anti malarial measures Rs 50 000 and dis 
cretionarv grants to Di«tnct Collectors 
Rs 50000 

* As regards the improvement ol village 
communications it is understood that the 
Government propose to allot moiie} to all 
the 28 District Boards in the presidenc} 
Each Distnct Board will receive Rs 10000 
for tlie improvement of roads witbm rts 
jurisdiction The Inspector of Local Boards 
will get Rs 15 000 for the construction of 
Jubilee Roads and tins «ium will be dis 
bursed among the panchavat areas llie 
Government will reserve Rs 20000 which 
will go to meet contingent expenses 

As for tie rural water suppl} scheme 
the Government are understood To have 
called from the District Boards cut and dry 


programmes for the sinking of wells in rural 
parts The grants will be given to those 
schemes subject of course to several safe 
guards which the Government have pre 
«cribed \aturall) the Ceded Districts and 
other districts like Tinnevellj and Vuaga 
patam which are faced with water scaratv 
will be given liberal grants 

It IS understood that the Poonam'illee 
Scheme will be given effect to early next 
month b} tlie Health Department It is 
expected tliat the Rockefeller Institute will 
give 40 per cent of the grant It is stated 
that the Government will i«sue orders for 
giv ing effect to the scheme after the receipt 
of the promised donation from the Institut- 
The sum of Rs 50 000 set apart for anti 
malarial campaign will be allotted by the 
Health Department to the following where 
the prevalence of malaria is acute — 
Chmtanapalle (\ izag) Rs 10 000 Guda 
lur (Nilgiris) Rs 10000 Rameswaram 
Islands Rs 5 000 Coastal area north of 
Madras up to Ennore Rs 5 000 Shihankota 
Island (Nellore District) Rs 10000 Coastal 
area m Gudur Taluk Rs 5 000 and re'^erve 
Rs 5 000 



Indian Oil-Seeds— I. 

By F. J. F. Shaw, D.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., P.L.S., 

Dtredor, Ivipenal Jnstttute of Agricultural ResearcJi 


India abounds m a number of kmda of 
oil seeds of which the mo t important are 
groundnut (.drachii Jit/’ojfffl), se*amum, or 
gingellj (Srroinuiii tiidifuu ), rape and 
munard [Brassica iiapiis and B juncca) 
and linseed (hnitoii • With 

such a ditersitx of crops m a countr) x^hich 
posscs'e* “^uch a \\ ide climatic range as India, 
It follows naturalh that the distribution of 
the different oil seeds I’anes greatlj m the 
different proMnces Groundnuts are grown 
chieflv m ^Iadras, Bombai, Burma and the 
Central ProMnces Se'amum is al'-o wide 
h di-tnbuted in these pro\itices and has 
extensnc areas in the United Proxinces 
Bihar and Omssa. Bengal and the Punjab 
I<ape and «nu«tird are tvpical cold weather 
crops of the northern proMnces and occur 
moath in the Punjab Biliar and Onsso 
Bengal and the United ProMnces Linseed 
18 wideU distributed in Bihar and On<«a the 
Lnttetl ProMnces, and also in the Central 
ProMnecs the large t'ancis oi forms m this 
crop being the cause of its wide geographical 
range Ca-tor and cocoanut are important 
oil seeds m Madras and the former is al<o 
cuhn'^ietl to a fair extent in Bomto) and 
Bihar and Orissa 

The estimated area and Meld of the chief 
oil «ecils m India m 1^33 33 was — 


Area in tielj in 

O’CH.'sand ates tSonsanJ lonj 

kap< ai><3 mu'lani C OtO 10,2 

Lin. e«l 3ja.n 405 

Ctvimaw fi(J3 54J 

Crouri.>njis 1 rOg »95J 

Cauc'r 1 Cfl* 149 


In 1933 33 the production ot cotton *eed 
was approximatfU I <'>24 000 tons 

\ con'iderablc quantits of this large pro- 
ductif'n of oil •iceds is exported and it is 
of irterc'-t to trace the fluctuation of this 
exjx^rt tra<fe in recent sears \s a result 
of tie O’tawa Trade \grcement, Indian 
legttnh'c oil' and ‘ceds snjoj important 
tantT preierirces m the Umt^ Kingdom 
ar'f li\ the snnie ■'greement certain tariff 
pTTientcc' on Irdu-in irgctah’c oils were 

* P»rer ftal before t'-e I--* an Cecti->itn{tlie 
Kora! S-jCittr 01 \rt$ or Jure g'lh I9ga 


-ecured in other parts of the British Cora 
monwealth The consequences of this pre 
lerential ireatramt of Indian oil seeds is 
clwrli brought out b\ a compan-on of the 
export figure of 1933-34 with those of 
former sears The total exports oi Indian 
o3 seeds of all kinds improi ed in quantiti 
from 733000 tons in 1932 33 to 1,124000 
t ns in 19I3-'34, and frtra Rs 1131 lacs 

Rs 13 06 lacs in \alue Relati\el> to 
'932-33 theretnre there was an improie 

I ent ot ^3 per rent in quantiti and 21 
l-er cent m \alue In quantiti the exports 

I I 1933-34 reached a record leicl {< r recent 
\«.ars this expansion being mainl) due to 
the lecoset^ made b> Indian linseed Ex 
ports of linseed in 1933-34 attained the pre 
War leiel and then* was aJo an improscd 
demand for griundrui- as compared with 
t'le preceding lear but thi' improiement 
was accompanied bi a fall in \alue Ex 
'Hiding linseed and groundnuts other kinds 

I oil seeds taken together declined from 
2 ’h 000 ton' to 1 OS 000 tons in quan*it\ and 
1 mi Rs 3 2'^ lacs to Rs 2 43 hes in s’alue 
rajie seed being largeK re'psn*ible lor this 
r« uU, tlie demand tor it tailing off bi about 
3" per cent The table gi\en below com- 
jviTCS the quantities ot the different kinds of 
d 'eeds exporteil dunrg the last three tears, 
w nil the pri \\ ar ai er^C' — 

rie-Wir I93i 32 193" 35 1933-34 

avera*e IThou and* o! torn) 
Ian>««d 3"9 120 72 3*9 

5-X M Its 73 

I roandnaU 212 C'2 {33 547 

Tisto* U4 im Sh 82 

C'H«> 21 ‘> 13 2 6 

•'-^imnrn 119 12 lO 15 

I ^spn 31 — — — 

Oihm 14 15 22 

Total 1 453 9SS 733 1 124 

Itach ot the Indian oil seed crops presents 
»' own cconom c and sciertmc prob’ems 
In general, India suffers a lo<5 ot nitrogc- 
iiou' manure in the export of oil seeds which 
iidd oilcake Such experts arc cru'hed 
t>u*sdc India and the cake is not asailable 
either as a food for cattle or as a manure 
tor tfie countn wh ch lias prod-ced the seed. 
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■\ fair proportion of ttie tanous kinds of 
oil «cetls oil and oilcake are exported to 
foreign countries and the rest are consumed 
in India There is a difference of opinion 
about the de'irabilit) of exporting large 
quantities of Indian oil seeds Manj people 
consider it as a loss to the country and con 
sider that the seeds must be crushed in the 
country and onK the surplus oil should be 
exported There are others who maintain 
tliat the seed export should continue The 
arguments adtanced m fat our of encourag 
mg oil seed crushing mdustrj in India are — 

(1) The cakes would be largelj retained 
in the country to be utilized for feeding and 
manuring 

( 2 ) The profits of the industry would be 
secured for India and the industry would 
protide emplorment for man> Indians 

(3) B\ crushing the seeds fresh and 
better oils could be produced 

The arguments in fat our of export f oil 
seeds are — 

( 1 ) India is pre emmentl) an agriailtural 
countn and it would be better to gite iiten 
tion to the detelopment of agriculture with 
a tiew to increase the tield and export of 
raw material rather than to attempt to start 
new industries 

(2) Eten if an oil seed crushing mdu$tr> 
were establi hed on a large scale in India 
the farmers would not readil> take to the 
u«e of cake as manure and consequently 
Indian agriculture would not benefit 

(3) India already exports some oil and 
cake w hich indicates that her actual require 
nicnts tor these are adequatel} met 

(4) It would take a long time before 
India could produce refined oils of the kind 
demanded m Europe and the industry could 
not therefore flourish 

(5) It IS easier to export seeds than oil 

The two different opinions and the argu 

ments ad\anced for the same base been 
expre'-seil aboie and it is not possible for 
anyone to make anj definite statement at the 
p^e^^ent moment as to which procedure \yotild 
prf\e to be more economical on the wliole 
If the necessar) conditions for the success 
of the oil ceed crushing industry become 
ayailable it will no doubt flourish m due 
course In some parts of India there are 
already seyeral oil mills being fitted with 
modem machinerj and the number of well 
cquii pe<l oil milL IS on the increase In 


some places notiblj Burma the deyelop- 
ment of the crushing mdustr) on up-to-date 
Imes has been taken up bj European agen 
aes. As India deyelops her manufacturing 
industries the demand for oil of all kinds yyiU 
surelj increase 

The economic problems which are capable 
of a solution as the result of scientific re 
search relate generallj to the improvement 
of )ield of seed and oil-content of seed and 
of the qualit} of the oil In the case of 
linseed the possibihtj of combining the pro- 
duction of oil yynth fibre offers a fruitful 
line of research 

The IsiPROyXMEsr or Oit seed Crops 

The improyement of a crop consists either 
m the introduction of a neyv variet) of the 
crop or in a change in agricultural method 
yyhich produces superior results, the former 
method is that yyhich has jielded the most 
encouraging re«ults m India Indian oil 
seed crops, and indeed all crops in India as 
groyyn bj the cultnator, consist of a mixture 
of numerous different varieties of the same 
species and the first task of the research 
worker is the separation from the mixed crop 
of the \anous unit t>pes of which it con 
sists It IS frequentlj tlie case that when 
this IS done it yy ill be found that the cultiva 
tion of one unit tj-pe offers an advantage m 
vacld or qualit> oyer that of the mixed crop 
Indeed it is nearl> alwajs the case that the 
cultivation of a unit t)!^, bj the mere fact 
of Its uniformit) in time of matuntj will 
proye more profitable than that of the mixed 
crop in yvhich early npening individuals will 
tend to lose seed before harvest and late 
ripening individuals will cause the presence 
of the unmature ^eeds m the product 
Moreover in a diversit> of unit t}-pes there 
will be differences of habit and phjsiological 
properties which will enable particular t)-pes 
to be selected for special Icxialities to the 
conditions of which thej happen to be suit 
able If It happens, as is almost alwaj s the 
case that characters which are special!) 
desirable and profitable occur m different 
unit t)pes It IS then possible to seek the 
combination of 'Juch desirable characters in 
a single type by hybridization 

Oil seeds offer a rich field for research 
and improvement bv the application of these 
principles the>, however, present certain 
special difficulties which are peculiar to the 
improvement of any crop in which the 
improvTncnt sought after is a quality which 
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IS not visible to the eye It is impossible to 
tell from inspection whether a particular 
variety produced by hybridization will yield 
more heavily or produce a superior qi^ity 
of oil and since it is scarcely possible for 
the research worker to investigate the pro 
perties of each of the many hundreds of 
hybrids which may result from a single cross. 
It IS important to seek for morpholc^ical 
cliaracters which may be correlated with oil 
content and may afford some indication of a 
type which it is desirable to select 

Groundnut {Arachi^ hypogaa) 

Groundnut is the most important of the 
Indian oil seeds from the point of view of 
acreage total production and export The 
approximate average annual area under this 
crop lias been ov er five million acres m recent 
years Madras has the largest area of this 
crop foDowed b> Bombay, Hyderabad 
Bumia and Central Provinces About 40 
per cent of the world s export trade is from 
India md the oil content ranges from 40 to 
50 per cent 

The crop of 1933 34 js according to the 
latest report estimated at 3 252 000 tons 
Supplies ol groundnut in 1933-34 there 
fore proved to be abundant and exports 
also recovered from tlie low level of 433000 
tons in 1932-33 and rose to 547 000 tons 
m 1933 34 But prices in the world markets 
were far from satisfactory throughout the 
year and the total value realised declmeil 
still further from Rs 7 12 lacs m 1932 33 
to Rs 6 63 lacs in 1933-34 Trance Ins 
proved m recent years to be the most impor 
tint single nnrkct for groundnuts exported 
from India but in Augu'-t, 1933 a decree 
VMS pissed under which in import duty is 
levied on groundnuts other tlun those grown 
in the I rench colonics This restriction of 
(he market fvad also a <f)«astroiis effect on 
prices Txports to I rnnee during 1933-34 
iniounieil to 18S 000 tons only, as against 
21^000 tons 111 the preceding year or a 
decline of 14 per cent This decline was 
however more tlnn counterlialanccil by 
incrcisc<l demands fn ni the Unitevl King 
tkm which took 53000 tons md the 
Nctlurlaml' which took 101 000 tons as 
agmist 32000 and 87 000 tons respectively 
in the prcccvhng vcir Other European 
cttincriex al-o vhowe*! greater interest 
PiikIu^cs In Gcmianv amounted to ‘VOOO 
tons as comiviTcil with 48 000 tons in the 
irecethng vear while Italv received 72000 
tons against JjsOOO tons m 1932-33 
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Tlie area and yield of groundnut during 
the last three y ears are giv en I elow — 

A ear Acres Tons of n ta m si ell 

1930-3 i 6 67JOOO 2"l>7 00) 

1931 32 5 489 000 70 OQO 

1932 33 7 OOo 000 ■» 934 000 

On the average of the la t three years 

Madras carries 3 241 000 acres Lombay 
1022 000 acres Hyderabad SCI 000 and 
Burma 498 000 acres 
In Madras out of the 2s \ aneties tried 
by the oilseed specialist ten have yielded 
significantly higher yields fiiau tin I ical 
lar/ety \ variety known as ba) urn 
which proved superior to the 1 c il Mauritius 
i being sent out to tin. districts tor trial 
Hybridization is being adopted with a view 
tv evolving Ughyalding sh rt duration 
varieties It has been found iliat ] tnenlage 
t oil increases and free fattv avil c nient 
Ucreases as to the groundnut kcnieU 
levelop Spacing trials showed 6 iikIilv by 
( Miches for tjie bunch variety md 0 inches 
1 V 9 inches ft r llie spreading t I e the most 
tonomical W ork is also in pr gres on 
t study of the flow ering \ en d rate of 
I rmation of oil during growth an 1 the root 
V stems 

In Bonlax the area tinkr niproved 
arieties vvas 731 9bl acres in 19M-V and 
S48803 acres in 1932 33 
The improved varieties intro luce ! b\ the 
Department have spread rapidlv in all the 
x^rotmtlnut growing tracts flu bj unish 
(Kanut variety occupies alwui 423 003 acres 
in Kliandesh while 'mall Japanese and 
''panish peanut together occupv almut 
^6700 acres in the Paneb Main! 

‘llie Department has rectnih l/cen intro 
ducing with success the Spanish varietv into 
the C^aJ 2 one f>f tJ?e Decnn n } iri 24 CCO 
III of seed was distributed in 1931 32 anil 
17 337 lb m 1932-33 On the \ira I’ank 
Lanai and m the drv tract t the Ih na 
district very good yields varving fn m 1 ^00 
to 1700 lb per acre have l>ciii < 1 ta ntd 
The application of supcrplio phatc lias 
vieldcd encouraging results uith th > crop 
Lconomic work on gronnilmit wa earned 
out at the Dharwar Station where work on 
some new Pondicherry varieties has I ecu 
started 

In Ilyinabad groundnut cultna i n has 
spread ven rapidlv in the Te!in„ani Dm 
Sion dunng recent v ears The I >cal seed 
IS a mixe«l vanctv which is trailin,, m habit 
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and IS consequent!} %cr} difficuh and costl} 
to hanest The Department li carrving 
on experiments \Mth the object of finding 
out the most profitable \ariet} possessing 
erect habit so tliat it ma} be hanested 
w ithoiit trouble One of the varieties under 
trial Ranke \o 17 whicli pro\ed success 
ful has alread} been introduced ui the 
Milages and la spreading rapid!} Of the 
other \aneties under trial Spanish peanut 
appears promising The Department di«fn 
buted 43 440 !b and 12a 392 !h of inipitncd 
seed dunng the tu o } ears under review 
The suitability of growing groundnut be 
tween cotton and jo car in cotton jv car 
rotation is being a(!\ocated bj the Depart 
mem 

In Burvia groundnut is an important crop 
m the \\c$t Central and Myingjan circles 
^\ork on the crop was conducted at the 
Mag\\e Seed Farm Ot the fifteen \ar cties 
tested Mauritius Burmese and Pondicherrv 
pro%ed tu be superior performers The 
difference m yield between the Bunnese and 
other ty’pes being small it w as decide 1 not 
to oust the Burmese The erect type intro 
duced bv the Department has pro\^ useful 
m the nierme areas on account of its 
earlier npenmg habit and ease in harvesting 
In the Corlral Provxnces as a result of 
experiments carried out at the Akola Farm 
groundnut has proved to be the most suitable 
crop for rotation with cotton 

The recentU developed new strain of 
Spanish peanut A K 12-24 has proved 
Superior to all other varieties in respect of 
the size ol pods maturity oil-content and 
Cropping power On the Akola Farm it 
gave an av erage of 1 400 lb per acre as 
against 1 OCO to 1 200 lb of other ranct es 
About 5 000 lb of the seed of this variety 
have been distributed 

The general fall in prices of cotton has led 
to an increase of the area under groundnut 
in the Western Circle The popular vane 
ties are Spanish peanut and small Japan 
The Departmental variety Akola No JO 
has prov ed to be a heav y j lelder and is parti 
Cularly suited for eating purposes Tlie 
acreage under groundnut in Berar has 
increased considerably m recent vears In 


1922-23 the area was 2 529 acres in 1931 
32 the area was well over one lac of acres 
with the result that a number of mills and 
od expellers for extracting groundnut have 
been established 

The Department maintained 2 156 seed 
ferms III 1931-32 and 2 3S9 seed farms in 
193^ 33 for this crop and distributed 66279 
and 66 168 maunds of seed in both these 
years 

In the Punjab several disease resistant 
and high yielding strains are under trial in 
the district faniis There is considerable scope 
for the introduction of this crop in certain 
parts of the province and zamindars m parts 
of Ludhiana have already taken to this crop 
In Bihar and Ortssa the cultivation of 
this crop IS ejvtendmg in the Sambalpore 
district where over 1000 acres have been 
put down to It On account of the fallng 
market and the high cost of harvesting it 
however, the cultivation of this crop is 
decreasing in the Ranchi district 
In a varietal trial at the Sambalpore Farm 
Ranke 17 variety was found to be the best 
In the Mysore State a variety known as 
Valencia has been found to be promising 
as It npens in three months and yields 
belter tlian either small Japan or the Spanish 
It IS found to be specially suited for grow 
mg between lines in sugarcane plots 
other variety known as HGl which came 
out well in bulk trials is under disinbtitioti 
In Said thirty four samples from all parts 
of India were grown at Sakrand ten 
have been retained for further trial These 
together with five other new tvpes were 
grown ind detailed plant to plant study 
was made Selection work is in progress 
The Spanish peanut varieties appear to be 
best suited under extended cultivation under 
Sind conditions 

In the Aorll Jl cst Prontitr Proiaice 3 
number of varieties from other provinces 
are under trial at the Tarnab Agricultural 
Station 

In Bengal groundnuts are studied more 
as a food crop than as an oil v leldmg crop 
Attempt IS being made to introduce it into 
suitable localities 


Weights and Measures in Bombay. 

By C T. Rao, B.A. 


The question of weights and measures is 
so often discussed in tht Provinces of India 
that It IS interesting to leam of the steps 
taken to introduce the new Act m Bombay 
The Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 
1932, has come into force from August 1 
It has been introduced m the first mstance 
m the Cits of Bombay and m the dis- 
tricts of Broach, Surat, Thma, Bombay 
Suhurlian, Poona, Ahmedtiagar, Satara, 
Belgaum, Karachi and Sukkur including all 
municipal ftfcas in those districts It may, 
therefore, be worth wliile for the public to 
take note of the prosiaions of the Act and 
the rules framed under it (both of which 
can be had, m Enplisli and the Vernaculars, 
from the Gosernment Rook Depot, Charm 
Uoad, Bombay, for 3 annas) 

Now that tlte Act has come into operation, 
only the sv eights and measures specified m 
the Schedule to the Art can be used Briefly 
these include — 

K'nj/itj— The Bombay tola, seer, maimd 
and svib-multiples 

Drv A/forirrM — ^Thc Bombay seer, chatok, 
adpao, adholi, payali, maund and map 

Liquid Measure — ‘The Bombaj seer, with 
sub-multiples and multiples, the Imperial 
gallon and the pint 

Lciijdi— Tlie yard, inch, foot, furlong, 
mile, etc 

All dealings or contracts ma<le after the 
Act Ins come into force will be deemed to 
lia\e been made according to the weights 
and measures specified in the Act and the 
Use of atn other weights or measures will 
t>e unlawful No weight or measure and no 
wciglimg or miauinng instrument slnll he 
it'cd for trade or sold or dchsered unless 
It has licrn Ncrificd, or re-\crified pcnodi- 
calii, and stamped by an Inspector 

The Act pri)\ idcs penalties for the fraudu- 
lent u«i. of weights and measures, etc, for 
making, sAllmg, or di«\'Osmg of false or de- 
fectm weights measures, etc, for using or 
po<5e<sing weights or measures otlicr than 
those gnen in the Schedule, and \arioos 
other otTcnccs of a simitar diameter Neg- 
lect or Tifusal to prothice weights for inspcc- 
tioii 111 an Iti'j>cctoT IS al’o an ofTence The 
j>nnln m non case max he a fine or impn- 
wniriKiit or Vith The trading public must 


therefore e'^amme their existing weights and 
measures and measuring instruments and 
satisfy themselvt-s that they do not violate 
tht Act and the Rules 

Government have prescribed the fees 
wlucli will be payable by the trading public 
for tht vtrification or re-vtrification and 
stamping of w'eights and measures, ttc , by 
the Inspectors These fees range from 3 
annas to 9 annas per unit of weight or 
measure, while tht fees for weighing instru- 
ments range trom 1 rupee to 40 rupees — 
the latter fee being for a big weighing 
madune of o\er 25 tons capacity 
* Weights and measures and weighing 
msfnimtnfs are liable to be seized and 
dttamed by Inspectors if thev do not ton- 
fonn to the Act or Rules The latter make 
provision for the temporary use of certain 
W'eights and mevures nicnuoned m the Act 
which may not exactly conform to the Rules 
but an withm the percentagts of error 
allowed by the Rules It is important for 
traders to mc that an\ um- purchases of 
wiights, measures or weighing instri'ments 
-hould contoTiu to thi legislation Dealers 
aii<l manufacturers uf weights and measures 
'-Iviuld also lake tare that they do not exceed 
tht period of SIX months allowed m regard 
ti> such of tlitir i-xisung stixk as nuj be 
nii/uii ihc Hiaryiii of error admissible under 
lilt Rules Thereafter all weights, measures 
.md measuring instruments sold must com- 
ply with all the prosisions of the Rules and 
the Act 

The Act ami Rules apply to weights, 
measures, measuring and weighing insini- 
mints U’litcli m iii use or arc intended for 
MU for trade They do not apply to weights 
anil measures \yhicb are m actual list tit 
frivate households for household purposes 
llotiseholdcra nce«l therefore take no special 
steps m connection watli their existing 
weights and measures It inu'-t. bossever, 
K emphasizcil that from the date of the 
introduction of the Act manufacturers of and 
dealers m weights and measures, etc , must 
not sell any weights and measures, etc., 
whether for private use or trading ptirjxises, 
which do not comply with the Act and the 
Rules Tiie Director (,f Industries is res- 
IKinsihle for the administration of the \ct 



International Labour Conference. 

A Heavy Agenda. 


Geiieza — The Conference opened on 4lh 
June and dosed on 2oth June Its agenda 
was ter> heaMh chained but thanks to 
the unremitting toil of its numerous com 
mittees useful conclusions w ere reached 
The most striking difference between this 
Conference and its predecessors was seen 
in the official representation this ^ear of two 
of the greatest nations in the world the 
United States of America and the L nton 
of So\iet Socialist Republics The latter 
was represented b> one government delegate. 
Professor Markus who participated in 
certain discussions and \ot^ in fav ur of 
the Draft Convention on the Fonv hour 
\\ eek The fonner w as represented bv a 
delegation of fifteen members in all including 
the four titular delegates and their technical 
advisers 

The L S Government delegates were 
Professor Grace \bbott of the l,niverstt> 
of Chicago formerlv Head of the Chddrens 
Bureau m the Department of Labour, 
Washington and Profe sor Walton H 
Hamilton of "Vale University Memlier of 
the National Industrial Recovery Board 
The Employers Delegate Mr Hcnrv b 
Dennison was replaced bv his substitute 
Mr Sam A Levi isohn \ ice President oi 
the Miami Copper Companv and Cluinuan 
of the Ninencan Management Association 
The Workers Delegate was Mr Dan W' 
Tracy President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical W orkers 

It IS not too much to sav that the progress 
made by the Conference in various domains 
was due in part to the positive stand and 
helpful attitude of the United States Dele 
gation Its members were able to bnng to 
bear upon the discussions of hours oi work, 
for example the immen e practical expen 
ence acquired bv their country during the 
last two years 

It IS hoped that Germany which was 
absent from this years Session will ulb 
mately renew its collaboration with tlie one 
institution for social progress which has nov 
almost attained universality in its meinlh.r 
ship “sixtv two nations are at present 
Members ot the Organization This number 


includes Afglianistan and Ecuador whi h 
also participated this year for the first time 
m the debates of the Conference All the 
Continents were well represented and the 
reproach can no longer be made that the 
preoccupations of the 1 L O are too e\clu 
sivelv European 

One demonstration of the truth of this 
assertion mav be found in the number oi 
resolutions submitted by delegates from dis 
tant countries 

The Gov eminent delegates of Australia 
and New Zealand supported bv those of 
Canada and the U S A , presented a resoh 
lion calling upon the I L O to study the 
problem of under nourishment m various 
countries and the po «ihlc effects of an 
improvement in nutrition upon the present 
depression m agriculture 

The Japanese W orkers delegate asked tlut 
the question of the workers right of asso 
ciation should be placed on the agenda or 
a future Session of the Conference 

The Indian workers delegate submitted a 
Re«olution calling upon Governments imme 
diately to set up w age fixing mnchineo 
where none exists m accordance with th- 
provisiotw of the Convention of 1928 
DlSCCSslOS OF THE DtBECTORS REPORT 

The worldwide character and mteresls of 
the International Labour Conference were 
clearh illustrated by the range of the dis 
cussions on the Director s Report Scores 
of represcntaPves of Govenmierts workers 
and employers coming from countries tar 
and near and meeting m Geneva took a 
vigorous and helpful part m these debates 
In this sense the Conterence is the worlds 
great clearing house of ideas and doctrines 
lit the realm of social economics and there is 
an exchange of ideas on an international 
basis which gives direction to the work 
undertaken and which has great educatioim 
vsJue The researdi prigramme outlined 
at the Conference this year includes the 
stndv of national standards of nutrition the 
truck svstcni tlie problems of agricultural 
workers the position of women m industry 
conditions in the textile industry economic 
factors affecting social progress po| ulation 
etc. 
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The discussion on the Report turned main 
I> on the advisabihtY of planned economy 
as the alternative to a return to liberal 
economy While there were differences 
of opinion as to the form nhich State inter 
sention should take and the extent to which 
It should go It was generallj agreed that 
isolated national action would not protide an 
adequate or lasting solution of present day 
difficulties The pTe\aihTig Mew was that 
only concerted international action could 
find the key to a permanent escape from the 
world depression ami that it was the duty 
of the International Labour Organization to 
strive to promote such miernatinnal collalm 
ration During the discussions the Go 
ernmeut delegate of ^fexlCQ declared that he 
saw no reason wlij in course of time the 
I L O sliould not become the corner stone 
of tile social edifice of tiie world 

The argument tliat m the words of th 
Director ol the ILO where plciilj 
exists Its proper distribution to the best 
general adsantage can and shouhl be effected 
by huniin forethought and organization 
dominatctl the discussions at the Corferentc 
As fine dehgate said One country after 
another Ins alnndoncd the pohey of drill 
for the l*olicy of intervention Ihe pressure 
nf depression ami want on social md politic «1 
institutions had forced ennicntatioii 
This linl been undertaken lij Governments 
as a matter of sheer ncces>it\ became the 
people of the world wainted it 

Dr Hamiltqn one of the Gmtcd States 
C.o\ ernment delegates exjiresscd the general 
attitude .of the Conference when be «anl 
I think I am sfieaking for the people when 
I <ia> that we would ratiicr take a chance 
at demg '•oinelhmg than a dunce at a thcorv 
winch v'■a^ 1 ut forward during tlte delate — 
lint CwkI wound up the clock at the begin 
mug and then threw the key away 
Pons Jtiui 2o I9S^-^i\ group meeting 
of the International Chamber heard very 
ln^eTC^llng conclu^i'ins regarding the results 
ohfaine<l by the Ciuunl>er s Court of Arbitra 
tion in the cturse of its 12 vears of activitv 
The emtiunl jun-t 11 L M Nicolas 
Politf> pomtcil out in '•tnkinp fashion the 
advantage-' ciffcrcvl to the business wond 
bv n-c< UF'c l<> a j roccdurc which (H.rmits 
the cNj'v'ilni ns and inexpeiisnc settleipwit 
of cotnnivrcnl «h putc^ ari'ing I’Ctueoi bu*.i 
mvs lUin nf dilTtrcnt foiif!tn<*s In fv7 per 


cent of the cases dealt with by the Inter 
national Chambers Court of Arbitration, 
the awards of the arbitrators ate earned out 
voluntanly, without the law courts having to 
ntervene Against recalcitrant parties the 
application of international conventions can 

successfully invoked, as Dr Robert Marx 
jointed out Several speakers urged that 
the national legislations adopt iimloriu anJ 
liberal provisions regarding private arbitra 
tion In this field the effort", of the Rome 
Institute for the Unification of Prunte Law 
are being followed with interest by tl e bus 
ness world, which sees in the suwccss of these 
« fforts new guarantees m f ivour nf the exten 
•vion of arbitral procedure to all international 
eoitimerci'il disputes lie mage was paid to 
the work of the U iirt t f ■Arbitration of the 
Inlemitional Chamber of Lommircc vvlnch 
Im succeeded m setting up i fnc jurisdic 
vu-Hv in which arc applied side by side with 
'egil principles tl e principles of a jiractical, 
{tiitabL md iiuxjiensive system of arbitra- 
iioii (o vvhicli Imviness men invoUed m 
hsputts with parties ol another nationality 
ire hivmg ruinir e m ati imnasing degree 
Linunc Kovds with Kaiuvms 

Motor roads were discusstd at the Trans 
1 onatioii Crmp ol the Congress yesterday 
iitcrnooii The meeting wis pre ided over 
by Signor \giuU\(Ual\) Head of the Tiat 
'fotors 

'1 he meeting expressed thv view tliat Jong 
listaiice motor roads limit to meet the 
requirements t>t mtlustry and transjKirtation 
•■hould be designed to complete the principal 
mlwaj system 

Provistun should be made it the time of 
construction for connecting national road 
s\ stems with those of ncighl^unng countries, 
".o that an mttmationil network of roads 
corresponding to the needs of hiodern mdus 
trial recjuirtmcnis may lie created by agree 
incut between the various countries con 
cemed 

Harriers to mtermtionaf commercial motor 
transport were aho discussed .-i report on 
this subject prepared bv the headquarters of 
iCC liting siiliniittcd It ivas pointed out, 
that It was anomalous tlut commercial 
vehicles were subject to le-s freedom in cross 
mg frontiers than private tars and proposals 
for obraimng an international convention to 
unifv and incrca e existing facilitits were 
made 
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The Internatioml Telegraph Ser\ice 
Group met under the chainnanship of Mr C 
van Ronipa (Belgium) The meeting eon 
sidered the existing international ttl^raph 
regulations from the business ii'er s point of 
Mew 

The meeting deprecated the increased cost 
of telegraph sen ice resulting from the 
Madrid Regulations for cod? and letter tele 
grams, and urged tliat these rates be reduced 
at the next Telecommunications Conference 
Further, it strongl) urged the reform of 
the code regulations and requested the tele 
graph authorities to reject the proposal at 
present under consideration relating tn the 
rcMsion of the whole system of ratim. bj 
establishing a «ingle rate for code and plain 
language telegrams unless it can be definite 
1} established that such a proposal would 
not liave the effect ot increasing the cost of 
telegraph senices 

It was also ojiposed to the ahotitmn of 
deferred telegrams considering tliai this 
would depme the user of a useful ta*.ilitj 
without benefiting the telegraph admim tra 
tions 

Distsibi-TIon and Production 
At the Distnbution Group meeting pre 
sided mer h> M Laguionre (France) Dr 
Spitzer, General Secretary of the Inter 
national Association of Department Stores, 
described the work of this organization 
which enabled the ^•anous member stores 
to profit bv an exchange of practical expen 
ence 

il Emile Bemheim (Belgium) \ ice 
Chairman of the International Chamber’s 
Distnbutioli Coiiiinission, stated tliat regular 
exchange of experience between department 
stores was most %aluable and presented no 
difficulty wliateser between non competing 
turns Dr Tiburtms (Germany) described 
the different forms of co operation which 
had been introduced in Germany between 
large and small enterjinses Mr Edward 
\ Filene (United States) said that the 
study of distribution must be undertaken 
from a dj naniic point of > lew 

The meeting next considered the stan 
^ dardization of packing and articles as offer 
ing a field for cnllaboratioii I ctween pro 
ducers and consumers Herr K A Schleus 
ner (Germany ) underlined all tlie advan 
tages to be obtained from the adoption or 
standard types and standardized products 
J M Wcnccl (Poland) pointed out that distn 


hution had not progressed m the same wat 
as production M Roger Picard (France) 
referred to the important social role of the 
small shopkcejjer who eteryivhere m the 
world is trying to defend himself against the 
encroachment of the multiple store by setting 
up cO'Operatit e purchasing organizabons. 
M A Hedberg (Sweden) also referred to 
joint buying and to co operatne inoteroenfs 
and finally. Signor Tagliacame descrih'xl 
tlie organization which the retailers in Itah 
Iiad adopted for joint butnng 

Go\T ISTERt'ENTION IV IxDUSTRt 
27 th June, 1935 — At the second plenan 
session of the International Chamber of 
Commerce Congress m Pans yesterday 
State inters enlion in the organization of 
industry, and international cartels wtre the 
principal subjects of debate 

The Congress, which is being held at the 
Maisons de la Chmne, Rue Saint Dominique 
IS being attended by o^er 900 business 
leaders from 40 countries 
Mr Harper Sibley, President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, spci.e 
of tlie Amencan experiments m controlling 
agricultural production The American dele- 
gates he said, warmly endorse the efforts 
of Mr Roose\clt in his negotiations with 
^anous nations for the purpose of reducing 
trade ^rriers 

Herr Clemens Lammers, Cliairman of th- 
International Chamber of Commerce Com 
mittec on the Organization of Production 
and Marketing, stated that the task of lus 
Committee nas the study of the possibilities 
of organizing a stabler relation between 
production and consumption This "as a 
problem of which cartel organization only 
formed a part 

Until a few years ago, national and infer 
national economic discussions folloired to a 
lai^ extent the lines of pre \\ ar conditions 
It was behe\ed that in principle the latter 
could be re established, with certain modi 
fications necessitated by the results of the 
War Not e\en the Genera World Econo- 
mic Conference fulK eradicated this illusion, 
as is shown by most of its resolutions Not 
until the far reaching economic depression 
of the last file years has the full extent of 
the pathological deca\ reached by world 
economy been disclosed 

GoraRNMENT Measures 
Tliose deielopmeiits compelled practicahi 
all Goiemments of the world to resort to 
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economic measures many of which imply 
radical mlerfer<nce with the. production and. 
marketing of a wide range of goods The 
underljing tenclenc) of these measures is to 
maintain national economies in their present 
position hj means of State mtersention 
ihis tendency is m the long run bnngn^ 
Governments to face the crucial question of 
determining which of the spheres of action 
of an econoniv hitherto left to private initia 
tne they hencetorward intend to submit to 
the full rcsponsilnlitv ot State agenacs or of 
Slate controlled agencies 

In all circumstances the principle remain 
ed true that there must he a reasonable 
relation between suppl> and demand The 
difftrtnce in the past was that demand and 
supply were no longer allowed to dc\elop 
with the same degree of freeilom As i 
result of oh tacles to free marketing there 
was no means of regulating the distribution 
of commodities Pruitc planning therefore 
was confronted with mans difficulties Aft-r 
referring to the results obtained bv cartel 
organiration the speaker said tliat business 
men <hd not question the State s fundamental 
Tight to control but urged that Governments 
should rccogmre the necessity and the great 
value of volutuar) co operation between pro 
dneers of various countries 

Most CrircTivE MrAv"! 

M 1 (Ills Marho (rrance) Chairman of 
the 1 uropcan Aluminium C irtcl said that 
mdustnd futciitcs prtpcrl> dircctcel were a 
protccliiin for the coiiMiintr The) gave 
him the 'issuraiue of obtamin » goo<ls of good 
ipnht) 111 sufficient (juvntities at stable and 
riT-omhh pnev* The more ratiuml organ 
izvtmn nndc iiossibh through cirtils enabled 
tin latter to reduce the cost price and tins 
was jvvssci tin to the consumer He agreed 
lint Governments must have i right ol 
general snjicrvi'ion in case of abiisi-. Imt 
ctinsuUrevl n w»ndd ic highl) dangerous if 
Goviriiincnts w<rc to vttanpt to fix or con 
trol prices m a txnmncnt an<l svstematic 
manner llu sttrcst safeguard against 
al uses was jIk fact that sueli abuses alwavs 
Uxl to the apixarance of outsiders whose 
prcsiiice cxcrcisiHl prrs urc oil the cartel 
I or ihcst. rea« >us tin sjs,3kcr considcrcil 
tlvat ciinpulsorv cartels wvre In 'tilt to the 
imeri ts ( f pr‘«lnn.rs and consumers alike 


Rise Prices 

In the course of his speech on Inttr 
national Aspects of Agricultural Produc 
tiun ilr Harper Sible> 'President ot the 
Oiamber of Commerce of the Unittd States 
referred to tht fact that the \\ orld War had 
caused a sudden demand for foodstuffs and 
niitenals for the armies As a result prices 
rose sharplj and staved high for a number 
of vears The newer export nations, lu 
said rcstHiiubd b\ an immtdiatt increase of 
production In tht United btates alone 
through tlic pfovighmg up of new land and 
the introduction of machintr> more than 50 
miihou new acres were made available for 
t roduction ot agricultural tnod and fibres 
flit same increase occurred m manv other 
exporting nations \ttcr the War the 
I uropean coimtnes graduallj restored their 
vvn foniier voitimes of production — with 
the result that bclwten the new and the older 
countries pr< diistion temporanlj far ex 
steded effective demand As world sur 
1 luses moimtetf and mounted the price struc 
tore finall} and mevitahlv collapsed — wheat 
ami other commodities tuucicd the lowest 
I int in years 

StV'.ESSrLL nxrERiMENTS 

In this crisis Governments were forced 
t take actum to protect their own peoples 
I lie naintal impurung countnes imposed 
h kI* tariffs quot is and embargoes in the 
utempt to assist their own stricken fanners 
I xporting nations eventually finding that 
I lice fixing above the world open market 
t nee was dangerous even impossible havt 
I nilc efforts to control tlieir ow n produc 
mm, tlicrebj bringing supply into a better 
I alance with dcmantl 

I he experiments m the United States 
Ime proved that as an emergcncv measure 
M luntar) agreements between fanners to 
sontiol prmUiction have been rcascmably 
uecessful But control of prcxluction m 
exi*orting nations inevitably rai'es costs of 
I riductum — and barriers and quotas mijmscd 
Iv importing nations rai'c prices of food 
stuffs artificially to consumers 

The \mcncan delegates to the Inter 
national Chandicr of CnmniLrce wannly 
indorse the effons of the President of the 
United States m his negotiations with 
various nations for the purp sc of rtdiicmg 
trade liaiTUTs 
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Kingdom, the total uheat and \\heat flour 
imported falling from 235 million busheK 
in 1933-34 to 212 million bushels in the 
crop jear ju^t closed Countries outside of 
Europe imported 137 million bushels against 
122 million in the preMous \ear 

Shipments oterseas from \orth Amenca 
shot\*^ a '■enous falling off and amounted 
to onl} 156 million bushels (147 million 
Canadian ) as compared \s ith 220 million in 
the pre\ious %ear Russian exports declined 
from 27 million to 3 million bushels Ship- 
ments from other sources show ed substantial 
gams — Argentina from 141 million bushels 
to 181 million, Australia from 90 million 
to 110 million, and the Danubian Basin, 
France and other countries from 47 million 
to 63 million bu«hels As a result of the 
larger shipments from Argentina and 
Australia stocks of wheat carried o\er into 
the new season in these countries haie been 
reduced to normal proportions and amount 
to 82 and 45 million bushels respectively 
The carr>-o\er in these countries then 
approximates ver^ closeh to the average 
for the ten j ear period 1925-34 

In Canada the season 1934-35 opened 
with total slocks of 194 million bushels, the 
1934 crop of 276 million bringing total 
supplies to 470 million bushels Domestic 
requirements of 100 million left 370 million 
bushels available for export and cart) over 
Of this quantitj, 166 million were actually 
exported leaving 204 million bushels on hand 
at the close of the >ear Exports in 193^35 
as shown by customs returns comprised 
4,750,310 barrels of flour and 144,374,910 
bushels of wheat This is the smallest total 
reported in a period of fifteen years With 
a recover) m world purchasing power and 
reduced crops in other exporting countries, it 
seems improbable that this low level will 
soon be repeated Customs returns indude 
wheat shipped from Canada but still held 
in United States elevators and exports to 
the United States for domestic consumption, 
the latter reaching nearly 17 million bushels 
during the past crop year as a result of the 
drought 

Wheat production m 1935 m the Northern 
Hemisphere, exclusive of Russia and Clum, 
IS expected to be about 5 per cent greater 
than last year In European countries 
other than Russia, conditions indicate an 
increase of 55 million bushels over 1934 and 
nearly 75 million over the average produced 


during the pist five years Larger wheat 
crops are reported in Italy, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and the four Danubian coun 
tries, and smaller crops m France, Spain, 
Portugal and most northern countries WTiile 
prospects in North America liave been sub 
stantialh reduced bv rust and drought, indi 
cations are that the total liarvested in this 
area will be somewhat larger than last year 
The United States official estimates 'bowed 
a reduction of 123 million bushels between 
June 30 and July 31 This crop is now 
placed at 60S million bushels much of 
which may be of poor qualitv In 1934 the 
final outturn amounted to only 497 million 
bushels Consequently , it may be necessary 
to continue importations of wheat from 
Canada during the coining year 

Pro«pects in the Southern Hemisphere are 
still uncertain In Argentina about 50 per 
cent of the wheat zone has been affected 
by drought, seeding operations have been 
seriously liampered and germination has been 
poor Conditions in Australia liave iniprov 
ed, follovnng beneficial rams in many sec 
lions, but more moisture is required It, 
therefore, 'eems apparent that production 
in the Southern Hemi'phere will be con 
siderably smaller than last vear 

AcRicvLTutiAL Prosrems 1935 

Dunng the past month prospects for the 
Western wheat crop have detenorated rapid 
ly as a result of damage from stem rust, 
drought and frost, until now there are large 
areas that will not be worth harvesting and 
other large areas that w ill return far less than 
an average crop Estimates of the damage 
range from IS to 20 per cent and it is n^ 
expected that the yield will exceed 3W 
million busliels In 1933 and 1934, drought 
ravaged the whole of North Amenca and 
tlie wheat crops m these years were csti 
mated at 282 and 276 million bushels respec 
lively For the fifth time in seven years the 
Canadian wheat crop w ill fall far below the 
long term av erage 

Manitoba suffered most severely from 
rust, where it made rapid progress m all 
parts of the province The infection is 
generally agreed to be the heaviest in history 
Bread wheats have fared badly, all varietiej 
having rusted Durum wheat has been 
affected but not so seriously and may give 
a 75 per cent crop Barley and oats carrv 
some rust, although damage to these crops 
has not been so serious as to wlieat 
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In Saskatchewan, rust struck pronusing 
fields m the south-eastern sections and 
drought caused losses m the south-w«st A 
wide strip of heavy wheat acreage running 
through the centre of the province from 
nortfi to south stiff had fine prospects in 
August, aftfiough rust infection was spread- 
ing westward and nortliward This area in- 
cludes approximately million acres, or 
shghtl> more than half the total acreage sown 
to wheat in the pro\ince 

While no nist has been reported m 
Alberta, drought, hail and frost have reduced 
the probable outturn Declines were general 
m southern and eastern districts In the 
north-western section and the Peace Ri\ei 
district warm, dry weather brought con- 
siderable reco\ery from the effects of the 
\erj late season and unusually hea\y rams, 
hut August frosts ha\e caused damage which 
cannot j et he accurately estimated 
Crops in British Columbia give indication 
of aierage returns The vield of small 
fnnts was good A slight increase is ex- 
pected in the yield of ptars and the apple 
crop will he about the same sue as last year 
Soft fruits have not done so well 

In Kastem Canada crop conditions are 
much more favourable than in the Pratru. 
provinces In the Maritmies, weather 
conditions have lieen generally favourable 
to growth and grams promise excellent 


yields Haying operations were retardecl 
W ram and th« yield was spottv and 
below average Potato plantings were re- 
duced becau‘c of the unsatisfactory out- 
come of last ye ir’s operations , the con- 
dition of the crop is below average as a 
result of too much moisture and the outturn 
will be considerably smaller Apple orchards 
liave developed satisfactorily and the crop 
IS txpixted to be substantial and of good 
quality The market outlook is favourable, 
as domestic supplies of apples in England 
and the Continent are reported to be smiller 
than last year 

In Quebec, all crops an in about average 
iondition Hoed crops are not as promising 
as grams Ontario farmers will harvest 
crops of nearlv average si/c, with spring 
grams, sugar beets, hay and pastures parti- 
cularly gocKl The yield of fall wheat is 
estimated at 13,267,000 bushels Tins is 
a substantial increase over the crop of 
6.721,000 liubhels harvested in 1914. but is 
still somewlut siualler than the ten year 
iverage of Kifi6f>000 hushtls The quality 
IS quite variable, with a constcltrahle portion 
of the gram small and somcvvhat shrunken 
bmall fruits gave excellent yields The 
apple crop is placed at 426000 barrels 
against 321,000 last vear and other tree 
fruits, with the exception of pears, promise 
lirger returns than last year 


CANADIAN INDfChS 
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Educational Notes. 

By B, Venkatesa Sastry, B.A., B.T. 

The Future of Education. 


Speaking on the subject of “The Future 
of Education , at the Teachers’ Association 
at Saidapet Dr Arundale made a \erj use- 
ful and instructne criticism of the present 
day education and gave suggestions for 
future development of education on proper 
lines He said that the present day educa 
tion does not produce citizens, young men 
and women, cajiable of standing up to life, 
earning their living, and going through life 
successfully, meeting their difficulties and 
obstacles with courage and tnumpKvnt faith, 
and said that education should comprise 
the study of the science of the physical body, 
the science of the emotions, feelings ind de 
sires and the science of the mind Regard 
mg the study of the science of the physical 
body he said that the chief aspects of the 
study should be simplicity, alertness agility, 
endurance and puritv He emphasised that 
the science of food should be thoroughly 
studied that the science of emotions should 
be taught from the early stages of the edu 
cational career, so chat they might learn to 
be masters of their feelings and desires, 
rather than be slaves He then pointed oit 
the necessity of inclusion of the science of 
mind in the curriculum of studies other 
subjects of study which were very impor- 
tant were citizenship and religious ^ucation 
As regards religious education, he said that 
a student should he enabled to see not only 
the beauties of his religion but also those of 
other religions 

It will be seen from what the learn‘*d 
doctor has said that a sound system of edu 
cation should include within it the study of 
the sciences of the body the emotion and 
the mind the study of citizenship and that 
of comparative religion By including these 
subjects m the curriculum, an attempt would 
have been made to give a sound education, 
for producing the right type of citizen of 
the future 

Aim nr Education 

Much has been said on this subject oi 


the aim of education, but whatever might 
be the form m which this is explained, all 
of them mean almost the same thing, nameh, 
making boys and girls use their hands and 
brains usefully Various means are emplov 
ed to achieve this aim Encouraging children 
to obsen e nature, produce something artistic, 
by way of draw mgs, paintings etc , collec 
tion of intere ting objects that could be 
obtained in nature, to develop useful hobbies 
etc — these are some of the ways m which 
\v e may make y oung students use their hands 
and brains 

The Madras Bovs Exhibition is a very 
useful institution, and is being organized 
annually for encouraging boys to cultivate 
the fine arts and crafts and to bring about 
friendly competition among them 

Mr H F Saunders, the Director of Public 
Instruction, Madra®, in declaring ojxn the 
Exhibition this year, said, The aim of our 
schools should be not so much to tram boys 
and girls to pass exam nations as to tram 
them to use their brains and hands, and 
not to ^ ashamed cl using both The atti 
tude that It was beneath ones dignity to 
use ones own hands for doing a thing 
should go 

He continued saying that the cultivatioi 
of hobbies was of great value, and that apart 
from having the satisfaction of having done 
some useful thing, those who had taken to 
some hobbv could face the world and make 
up their mmds as to their future career 

In fact, hereafter we have to insist on 
boys to do things on their own initiative, 
and encourage them to develop some hobby 
m which they are interested Thev^ should 
be encouraged to prepare some artistic thing 
or other, to get themselves interested m 'omc 
crafts and to dev elop an interest in them to 
do things of their own accord, using thcr 
hands and brains and that would be real 
and useful education 



Economics in the West. 

Business in a Troubled World. 


London, Sef'tcmhcr J9?5, — It tNas to be 
expected that the balance of intematitmal 
paj-rnents and receipts of tlie United States 
m 1934 would show' imxiortant changes as 
compared with earlier records, seeing that 
It was the first full year of operation of a 
hta\i\y depreciated dollar In the early 
months of 1933 the dollar was quoted in the 
foreign exchange markets at its long-stand- 
ing gold parit\, and for the rest of the year 
depreciation in terms of gold was progres- 
si\e, and the outlook highly uncertain At 
the end of January 1934. howeter the new 
gold parity for the dollSr was formally 
Sumviary oj United States I 

(MiQiotts 


adopted, and throughout the year the depre- 
cuPon, tn terms of the former gold parity, 
remained close to forty per cent In respect 
ot the gold value of the dollar, then, the con- 
ditions of international business intercourse 
were more settled, and the trends of various 
dominant items m the balance of pav-nients 
accorderl more closely than in 1933 with 
theoretical anticipations Detailed estimates 
of the component items have now been pub- 
lished hv the United Stales Department of 
Commerce, and they are tabulated m the tw o 
'tatements given below 

nlance of Payments, I925-3i 

i iloUatf) 


Inioori (—1 Of export (-f) snrpluv on curtent 

1926 1 

1927 1 

1923 

1 1929 1 1930 

1031 

1932 

j 1933 

1934* 

icecunt — 

Commodity trade 
“ InsuiUe ' Items 

14291 ! 

- .efl I 

+923 

+711 '-1-714 

•r2Sl 

-247 

1 rl48 

+4S1 



-2W 





- 15 

Net surplus availaUe for iiwestmeot »brov<l i 

-Ilf. 

- ,..1 1 

•!72-> 

+447 , rC29 

-^160 

- 131 

't213 

4 4ce 

Changes on capital Account — 

Net long term lending tot (—l or borrowing 

-602 ! 

1 

1 -123' 

-662 i 

-137 )-2C7 

~S10 

- 217 

+ 49 



+330 1 

1 tien) 1 

-Its 

- 90 -4S5 

-709 

-4U9 

,-833 

1 184 

Net import l or export 1-) ot 11 » paper 

currtrwy • 

- 40 

‘5| 

- 40 

- 15 1- 20 ; 

- 10 

- 80 ! 

1 I 

1-00 

- 43 

Net outflow (-) or inflow ( + ) of capital 

-292 

1 122 

-990 

-232 j-732 

-500 

-272 

!-42C I 

-^33S 

Net purchases (-)6i*a'«* 1 + ) ofgoU 

- 72 

154 ' 

+272 

-120 '-278 

+ 17C 

~ 11 ' 

1+173 

1.1217 

Net purchases (-) of sales (+) ot siWetJ 

- 

- 1 

- 

- , - 1 

- 

1 - 

, - 

- 80 

Ke'idua) ilem 

+203 

-;s3 j 

-107 

- 03 ^ -3S1 j 

t1C4 

+ 152 

+ 33 

+499 


• Th* 1031 hjute* in parnculic. are subject to «vi»iMi 

T This l*rn> tnu't be readas including rfpajmenls *>1 preMmiv Ixmouing* abroad nhile similarly ' licrrovr. 
inglrom a'lrord ' includes frKeij,n r«p-»jin«nts ot previous borrowioip from ibe I’niled Slates 
t Sher movements are included in commodil) trade nnul 1939 


'T 'rn- Vitv uc/iiS Tfiuv vrni.Tft'b nrt tsqirtvs- 

id m the tables in terms of dollar values, 
wiiliuut am adjii'tmcnt to the cliangc in the 
vtaiutorv price of gold, serves as a reminder 
tlui in terms of gold the dollar was a difftr- 
ent thing in P34 from wivat it was in itrc- 
vaous years In another sen'ic, however — 
an<l nnich more important in the long run— 
the dollar i' rarclv the vimc thing two years 
running In terms of good' it varicswidclx, 
even though in terms of gold it may remain 
the <aine Thus m 1*^33, the ilollar Iwught 
far riorc gtvxb an<l «entces tlun tn 1929, 
am! h«i vear it }.ottglir vuli'Cantiallv Ic's 
tlun tn l‘>33 This vanabihtv of tfie real 


a*iKR: df iVic vinA in w'mefn file accounts .arc 
rtnderctl adds to the coinplcxitK' of inter- 
pretation over all longer and s<>ine shorter 
ptrtovls Vet the mere utudyu'ted dollar 
computation of the items lus great mqio'-- 
tince, since all liabilities, both short- and 
long-term, are measured by and have to l>c 
'Cttlcil pnmarih by trans'tcrs of the unit, 
and arc not ehrcctly related to (jiiantitics of 
poods and services 

Perhaps the most mstniclne fact about 
t!« mcrchandjvc” movemenrs eif recent years 
Is that the expected eiTects of cxcliange de- 
preciation of the dollar were delayed A 
year ago. in our mual article on these figtircs. 
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Untied Slates Balatiee of I’avmenU, 192S 1933 and 1931 

(^lillioos of doUan) 


Merdiandise imports 
Purchases ol biuikers and 
similar erp*-nses 
Imports q£ 6it\et 
Miscel aneous items and 


COVMODITy Tl ADE 

2933 1934 

I 450 I rSo 'llercbaiutise exports 
Sales of bunkers and i 
SO SI reueipts 

CO — t Fxports of stlt er 

Misce laneoas item* 
fiS 64 adjtistinents 


Fre gl ts paid to foreignen 

Expenditures abroad of 
ira cllers from U S 
Immi^r^i ts Temittances 

J * ments on foreign long 
tenn imestitient"! lo t S 
Pairoetitson foreign short 
tsna intestaients in U S 
Gotemmeot p yments 
abrodd, etc. 

Char table and other con- 
t ibnt ors abroad 
Cmen a film realty paymeeu 


OTHLR CURREVT ITEUS 

Freights receit ed on export* 
C.> 96 Expenditures of fure gn 

tistar^mUS. 

S9S 314 Amounts broogi t 

lima grants 

110 105 2 eceipis frc<m long-term 

int estmeots aWaad 

100 ISa Reeepts from shortterm 

imcstcBoits a’ oad 

3 2 Coiemment r«fept» on 

accoent of «ar debts” 

8.1 68 Otun Coierstriest receipts 

Cmetnafilm ro>alt} race pts 
SS S4 Ollier items 


N ev C S inrestmenti aViroad - 048 
FDrcha‘ea of U S seuoriues 
etc held abroad t ISj 

Redemption and s nlting fond 
pajTt enis 70 

Decline in set sbort term 
debts of I S 16« 

Addibon to net short term 

Net irr ports of U S paper 
enrrenty 40 


480 ^ales of fore gn secunaet 
etc. held in U b 

25 1 edearption and siiVmg 

iond receipts 

— DecTine id net short term 
assets of C S> 


GaUl MOtEHENlS 
•3 I 187 Exports 

Lannar^mgs 

If 832 account 



sruiapal aiTiOuntmg to % 49 m ICons m 1928 

ce of all eaim.>ri>irg opentiui'* m the Linted States on fi 

eme^ts are locluded >o ccanmodi^ trade nut 1 1933 and ir 
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u was shown that, by reason ol the un- 
certainties of the position imports in 1933 
were actualU larger in \olume tlian in 
1932, while* exports showed no expan- 
sion In 1934, however, when uncertain- 
ties regarding the gold \<ilue of the 
dollar were largely removed, the influence 
of exchange depreciation became fat more 
clearly expressed exports increased by 
Cight |>er cent in volume, through a large 
expansion cl «alcs of manufactured goods, 
and imports w «.re unchanged But for w ide- 
sprtad exchange and other restrictions the 
expansion in exports vvouhl doubtless have 
hetn even more pronounced Tlie delaved 
cfTects of exchange depreciation provide a 
parallel to the experience of the United 
KmgiUim, fi r our exports dul not increase 
very maternllv in volume for a year or so 
after our departure from gold Again, as m 
Britain «n in '\merKa the volume of external 
trade i' snll woefully small , on thu measure- 
ment, United States exports are onlv a little 
imre tlon onc-half and imports only two- 
thirds, .\s large as in 192’J In terms of 
value, la«t tears trade niovemcnl yielded 
the iargist export surplus since 1930 . indeecl 
in prcijvirtion to total trade turnover the 
surplus was the largest since 1921 This, 
havin’ regard to tlu tact that sterling was 
undouhtedU over-valiuxl in relation to tlu 
dollar in 1*^10 is strong supporting evidence 
of the generallv accepted view that exchange 
fjuotations in 1934 represcnteil sulisiantnl 
und<r-vahntion of the dollar 
On nifrchandi'C account, then, the trans- 
actions undertaVen la«t year considerably 
rnlirgtsl the outstanding claims of America 
on liic ri't of the world The surplus 
iiTircover, w as not, as in most prev lous v ears 
^va^I) off-set hv an excc", of pavnnents on 
aimm ‘inviMMc accounts, for depreciation 
of til'' dollar 'crvcd as a cliccK on tin cx- 
iKuduurc ol Amencan touri-ts abroad just 
as much a> on impirts of goods On th< 
current accounts as a wliolc, therefore, 
\mcrica's surplus ol receipts <5vcr outgoings 
was hcavih incnased, a result vhich has to 
l>c attribiitctl iirinlv if nut wholly to the 
exchange dcpnxiation of the dollar Obscr- 
ving lno^cs>\^r, the dear distinction ixivvecn 
tl>c unccrtamtics of a amdnmn of ’ depre- 
ciation' an<l the relative conclusivcncsx of 
staiu’orv *< evaluation ' the step taken on 
larvarv 31 1034 had far more sinking 

itTccts on tl'c cap'tal items in the account, 
amt ma Ic the pcsiss tif stnlenient far more 


^ ^HE\^ESl■ 

speciacular than the sire of the airrent 
account mrplus would by itself have war- 
ratittd 

Tor the first time since 1927 there was in 
1034 an inflow of short-tenn funds into the 
Lnited States In part this represented the 
repatriation of Aniencan-owned funds pre- 
viously remitted abroad in anticipation of 
dollar depreciation, in part the replenish- 
ment of foreign-nvvned funds in the United 
States which had reached a practical mmi- 
imum . and m part the remittance of foreign 
tunds seeking- relativ e safety in a dollar by 
tben more or le s fixed m gold value On 
ccouiit i>t long-term capital too, a mt 
receipt ot tunds was recorded though this 
i- by now nothing unusual, tor 1934 was the 
loiirth successive vear of an inward trend 
Irans'ating into simple terms the figures of 
long-term capital shown in the detailed table 
America m 1934 invested abroad on Ion’- 
urm account about S4S0 miliums but rc- 
< 'ived m hquukition of foniier external 
iiuestmeius nearlv $650 millions foreigners 
h'luidated alxiut as much of their long-tcnu 
mveslnunts m \nienta as the amount they 
newly invesHxJ there so that on balance 
Xmenca’s long-term uivestnients abroad 
w.rc drawn on to the extent of about $200 
millions Tims although on account of liotli 
!• ig-tenn capital and shun-lcrm funds 
America remains a creditor nation — an itu- 
uKiisch strong creditor on the two accmitus 
K'tubincd — she riduccd her external assets 
bv ,a substantial amount during 1934 The 
ngures shown in the -uminarv table, niorc- 
"ver— approximatelv $200 millions each for 
Iwth short and long funds — are an under- 
statement Manv Irans.actions of this 
general type, {iv reason of the special ciraim- 
stances of the time, escaped the usual records 
wbuh provide the basis for the estimates 
\cconhng!y, much of the unusually large 
residual item which Ins to lx accounteil 
tor by errors an<! omissions represents otber- 
wise unrecorded movements of capital and 
-IwiTt-tcnn funds Probably, then, the net 
h,}Uidation oi America s external assets 
amounted to $600-900 millions for the year 
--the first time on record that both groups 
of external as-ets Imc Ix-cn sub-tantially 
Tcilucetl 

It would then l)c as true as any extreme 
simplification can I'c to sav that deprccntion 
Ilf the dollar caiis«l a marked cxjnnsion of 
\meTiea s current account suqiUis, while de- 
vnlration canscil a heavy mflow of funds on 
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capital accouni Both nlo^ements are to be 
associated mainK in a causatne capaaty 
with an enormous net inflow of gold — an 
inflow larger e\en at the former dollar 
raluation than in any prenous 3 ear and 
surpassing in terms of current dollars th“ 
net addition to Americas stocks o\er the 
entire period from 1919 to the end of 1933 
Rough!} speaking two thirds of the 1934 
inflow represented a mQ\ement of capital 
and sJiort term funds into AmeTica and one- 
third the settlement of amounts due to 
America on current account 
TnE Records and the Implications 
So much for the record of 1934 ident 
U the trends there shown though clearer 
than in the preMous year, can IiardI} pro\e 
lasting so tar at least as the} are attril utable 
to the momentar} act of deialuation Con 
sequently anj light which can b" throvn on 
the movements of the ciirreiu }ear Im a 
special quaht} of illumination It i to be 
hoped that the Dep-'itment of Coi imerte 
will publish m I93a as m 1934 a rough 
approNimation of the mam balance t pa} 
ments items for the first lialf of the vear but 
meanwhile some important figures are avail 
able Comparing the fir«t si\ oionlhs I this 
'>ear and last the total value of exports 
IS practJcalf} unchanged but (he smtilanty 
m the total covers significant comionent 
movements for s>ales of finished manufac 
turcs have increased while the off setting 
fall lias occurred in food and raw materials 
Imports on the other hand have increased 
considerably mainl} as a consequence of 
drought and enlarged industrial activit} 
The export surplus has declined on the half 
vear by about $170 millions From these 
mov ements along v\ ith relativ e^nce fliictua 
tions the conclusion may be drawn that the 
foreign exchange value of the dollar while 
still conferring ^onie trade advantage on 
Amenca through undervaluation is nearer 
to the true relationships than it was a year 
ago 

Pursuing material for this year the ex 
penditure of American tourists abroad mav 
be larger than a year ago and it seems likely 
that a smaller surplus is accruing on all 
current items taken together Part of this 
surplus IS being devoted to the purchase 
from abroad of large quantities of silver it 
higher prices than its unexpectedly fortunate 
prior owners could have hoped to receive 
tor the reason that silver has now been 
xccordetl a special status m Amenca ap 


proachmg that of a full monetary meta! a 
separate item is given in our table for the 
transactions undertaken m 1934 In the 
first half of this year net imports of silver 
have amounted to $S0 millions about as 
riticli as for the whole of last year This 
however probably does not absorb the whole 
of America s surplus on current account 
and since on balance the remainder has mt 
lieen lent abroad gold has continued to flow 
in Indeed the addition to Amenca s gold 
stock from foreign sources this year has far 
exceeded the probable credit surplus on 
current account for it amounts to no le«s 
tlian millions 

From this figure it will be observed that 
the rate of inflow of gold has been even more 
rapid tlian in 1934 taken as a whole \Miere- 
as in that year America absorbed one-and a 
half times the outside w orld s gold output 
in the past half year she las taken very 
nearly twice the quantity produced And 
this notwithstanding a «maller current 
account surplus Evidentlv th“ capital 
movement has been « ronglj towards 
America — presumably less at the instance ot 
Americans than foreigners Dollars must 
have been bought m very large quantites 
either for holding m liquid form or for long 
term ime^iment The movement indicates 
a remarkible recovery of confidence first iii 
the durability of the new gold value of the 
dollar, and secondly in the capacity of the 
country to carry to a successful issue its 
lately more encouraging efforts at revival 

The absorption of gold on the vast scale 
recorded this y ear and last is thus laigelv 
involuntary from Americas point of view 
But so far as it results from an uninvested 
current account surplus it is to some extent 
w ithin America s ow n control To countries 
off the gold standard and sharing m the 
profits of the gold mining industry the posi 
tion presents an important advantage — (hr 
existence of a buyer able and willing to 
any amount of gold at a fixed and profitable 
price obviously suits those concerned m pr®" 
ducing the commodity But m the longer 
view of the needs of those countries to whom 
the gold standard is vital the position givr» 
rise to grave difficulties and a restoraton 
among these countries of satisfactory finan 
cial and economic conditions is rendered the 
more proble natical by America s continueil 
an! heavy al orption of gold For A'® 
reason as well as for the prospect of re 
expansion of general world trade it is en 
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coura^mg to obber\e some signs of more 
liberal reconsideration by the American 
authorities of their external trade policy 

Umteii STATts Trade PoEitn 

In this resptet a document recently pub- 
lishcd b> the Department of Commerce ix 
of particular interest It is a memorandum 
on “Eactors afTectmg Foreign Tra<le Policj 
prepared by officiala of the Dtpartment on 
the suggestion of a committee of Us Business 
Vdiiso’’! Council It uav designcil to pro 
vide ‘a foctinl hiM*; for the determination 
of a '(Hind (or, m niiother passage, ‘ con- 
sistent 'I foreign trade policy Imt happiK 
It goes bcyoivl facts to their interpretation 
In particular, it accords rtcogmlion to some 
Insic principles' of international tconomicx 
which, oftditimc' in America as elsewhere. 
ha\e rescued but 'caiu attention Th( in- 
teresting cstmnts IS put forasard tliai 
between eight and ten per cent of America s 
outjnit of tniusablc goods is for sxiiort — a 
far lower {miportiori than uowM apply to 
tins eountra, ju oiu tint proxidcd direstly 
in 1951 for th« employment of ija millions 
of jKopk It is suggtstwl tint for purpowx 
of economic rteoeery and «ustained progress 
Ameneas export trade «houid lie enlarged 
the mununnduin recognizes tint the ex- 
change dcpre-cntion of the dollar conferred 
iijMiii Nmeriea a comjictituc advantage in 
world markets’ and placed a check on 
imiHirts ami emphasuts tin <lcsirabiln\ oi 
raising the cfTKicncv of Nmernas merchant 
• marine which at present carries no meire 
than 55 psr cent of her trade All these 
stateaiunts, u will Ik. ob'eraed, stem to 
Ignore the ixqietual dilTieuUy established liy 


Amenca’a heavy and frequently uninvested 
suqilua on her current account Moreover, 
the \>olicy of tariff reductions under reci- 
procal trade agreements, winch lias been 
assiduously pursued m the put year or so, 
elcarlj is not designed to expand America's 
imports without a compensating growth ot 
exports 

On tlw other hand, the memorandum does 
lay It <lown with exemplary elantv that a 
creditor couiurv must be prcjiarcd to accept 
the service ot her iinestmcnt' iiul that, 
since debtors eannot go on mdchnitcly pay- 
ing in gold, the position iiuvitably means 
m increase of imports It p isses on to the 
principle that the United States must prac- 
tise ‘scieutibv scltetion of imports so that 
noii-com|»etmve raw materials arc dominant 
unong tltgm ami appears to bun at the de- 
sinbilitv ol «tverv ridiiction of war debts 
I luis the memorandiun seems to suggest that 
more hlicjail vkws arc gaming ground tn 
Kxpect of tn<le (x»!jci and its inevitable asso- 
natKin with uvoiKtarv ami investment prac- 
tises It apjieiis to indicate too that the 
voices of two or time cahiiut niomlicrs which 
have freqiunilv Ixen Iteard guiding opinion 
in that direetum luve something more than 
'sattered mdividuai conMctuni behind tlieiii 
It this Is b<» the prospects m the remoter 
luture for enlarged ituenutieimil tradin'j 
micrconrse are by the same measure in 
su.ascvl The esonomic policv of a country 
which transacts one-tenth of the worlds 
international trade cannot Inn exercise i 
strong mflnenei on the condition of the 
world at large 


(Corn hull tl 

svmur, wiio u so oiteii mcntioiml m dis- 
cussions but always forgoUin where lie is 
most coiKcrnctl How will any new deal 
afftxt Indian inarkits abroad — ^s-\y, for in- 
stance. Jajvni timkr the Imlo-Japancsc 
\gricnuiu' Whativirthc MtHuwncrs may 
do. thiv 'lundd s<t to it tint the Indian posi- 
tion as to the divclopnieiit of the local indus- 
try is not jiojcanh'id Beitli as investors 
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ind as consumers Indus millions liavc a 
j«»ttmial voice m tiu settlement of this big 
question \ innk agrcMiitnl may be one 
thing, but Inificnal Preference ma\ nuan not 
onU irritation but ahr, oj>;>osjii„j) \ny 
dietaticm from outside w ouhl mean misuiidi r- 
stmdings ami misapjiribcnsions over a 
wider range That way danger lies 



Current Comment. 

By “Scrutator” 


•\!> \\e '\nte, the Italo Ab\ssiiuan post 
tion cn‘i- IS being readied -^s lictneeii 
the two parties — who agreed on a perpetual 
friend hip not man^ \ears ago— there can 
be nn question tliat Itah comes second best 
Much water has flowed under the bndge 
Miice these ihirtv da\s to diow tliat It^j 
lias been long preparing for this War 
\ eiigeance how sweet than art’ Adowa to 
be ateiiged — ^tliat is the slogan Right or 
wrong Itah seems bent on it and the League 
lus b«n powerless The question of sane 
tioiis lias split the Labour Part\ m twain — 
there are the pro-sanclions men and there are 
the no sanctions men Lord PonsonI \ Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mr Lansburj lielong 
to the latter categon and the \ationa Etc 
cutn e to the former The Bnghton Labour 
Conference lias rot danfied matter It 
seems as though the League w tU be suj oort 
cd in her action against Ital> but the Labour 
Part> will late to go without the seiwices 
of these adherents However that mav be, 
an unprovoked attack like the one sontem 
plated b\ Italj cannot go unpunished If 
there is to be a moral governance oi tlus 
world, action of this deliberate kind break- 
ing up Italian life as much as Abvs iman, 
seeiis to call for the strongest condemnation 
troiii everv nation — endued and backward 
— m tlie world Sanctions need not it is 
said mean vnolent application of lorce 
Short of force, evcnthing seems permissible. 
Bui what about its repercussions’ The> are 
bound to be ddetenous to a degree But 
are tlie^ to come in the vraj of meting out 
ju tice to -^b)S ima’ Tliat seems to be the 
main question at issue Italian ambiaons 
seem colossal it the newspapers are to be 
believ ed There mav be gross exaggeration 
in the reports is«ued, but there is not much 
to be said, even allowing for this in favour 
of Ital) even so far as it acknowledges the 
charge against her Mliat makes the posi 
tion greatlj deplorable is that rtal 3 has 
nothing more definite to urge tlan that 
Abvssmia is a ‘savage nation and that she 
herselt is a civnlized one and hence she 
«hould be allowed to wipe out ‘\b}ssinia 
An argument is obviouslv untenable and 
■\b}ssima is entitled to protection The 
League cannot Iiack out of its position All 
honour to it for so gallantlj sticking to her 


post of dut>, even with the tremendous odds 
against her 

» « * * * 

Itah ma^ be in a hurrj to vnn her objec 
tives But It IS a question if she can «uc 
ceed as she thinks she can \ short cam 
fiaign, Ab 3 ssinia suing for peace, and Italv 
dictating It under the walls of Addis A.baba’ 
Tins seems visionar) having regard to the 
conditions under which the fight is to go 
on Meanwhile, things are not so very easv 
for Italy According to a leading conti 
nental paper, Italv s financial position is an) 
thing but brilliant The trade and payments 
balance is constantl) negative and the defiats 
verv high The budget has never been sen 
ouslv Manced, the public debts are rising 
and gold reserves dwnndling The paper 
continues to sav tliat if the expenditure is 
continuwi at tlie present rate, Italv will soon 
be forced info monetar) inflation \Yhat this 
means ma) well be imagined, espeoallj in 
the arcunistances she is, and she will be 
before long, if she declares war Never was 
war more dangerous than to-day 

***** 

Another year has gone round and 
Mahatma Gandhi lias reached his 67th year 
Alav he be blessed with manv more happy 
returns of his birth-day ’ From every point 
of view, he has been a great worker In 
the political, the social and the industrial, he 
has been an extremelv valuable asset to me 
nation To-dav his reputation stands higher 
than ever before. He is not only the greatest 
Indian of his da) but also the greatest 
humanitarian of his dav , not only the great 
est humanitarian but also the greatest 
lovnng man of his day Wlio lias taught 
better the doctrine of Peace Absolute Peace 
and Invincible Peace than he in this warnng 
world of ours’ He deserves an international 
tlianksgiving, for, the nations have been 
taught by hun to learn that force i» n° 
remedy, however high the place to whicli 
force may be made applicable. Even 
nghtmg a wrong or for punishing a wickra 
man, force can be no remedy That is the 
doctnne he has preached and that is the 
les«on that the nations of the world — tlie 
‘avilized more dian the ‘ backwani ’ — want 
to-day 


Topics in the Journals. 

Lancashire and India 


Lancashire lias a hard road to tread in 
ttjnn bacJ^ lost trade in Jnd a is die »ieiv 
of Mr G D B rla the Ii dian cotton 
magnate now i is tii g tl la counlr) to uhoni 
I talked abo It trade relat ons betieen the 
ti\ o (.niintries w r tes tl e 1 ondon corres 
pondent of the l/o cl isler Etci ig \e‘ s 
Lancasl re s three great obstacles in Iiid a 
accord ng to Mr B rla are — 

THsrr Obst4ci.£s 

Ind a s econom c ad a tages n ha\ g ra \ 
mater als re3d> to hand and modem n etJ ods n 
her upi date m 11 

The fact that dut es on n ports are o e of Ind a« 
tra ources of re enue a d under Ihe ne oi 
nil on II need to be n ueh larger 
Japanese compel t on \ I ch the Ind an them 
selies find dfficult to combat 
The FttCRE 

I asked him to talk about Lancasf re $ future t 
Ind a He sad In d cussng tlut >ou ha e 
to cons der the der duest o of trade a bet een 

Ind a and Great Brtan It nay be that iIm 

future e shall t ade together n d flereni d rec 
ttons to (hose (hat lu e been folio ed n (he past 
There are more th ngs than cotton to on der 

It ma be that e I all bu omeil ng d flerent 

from each other 

\ou must remen ber tl a( the trade pa i regard 
Off Manche ter goixi as turned do*n by the 
As embly s mpl) be au e popular op n on India 
a not consulted be ore that pact a entered 
nto The Go en ment ne er th^sl t of e err n» 
the maner to the Ind an merca I le commun ty 
F ssT D n c xri 

The first b <» dffculty that Lantasl re Iia to 
meet n Ind a s that uur country s b »ent meat 
protect on st 1 th ntc that s natural We ha e 
got ra V cotton and a home market and e ant 
to meet the denwnd ni oar o rt country as n iKti 
as se can That de e most be recogn zed as ju t 
b> Lancash re nterests 1 tb nk t was recogn zed 
br the Cla e Lees m ss on 

The second obstacle to Lancasb re our great 
revenue needs Under the ev con t tut on the 
exchequer demands II be st II greater Where 
all th s money to come from As far as the 
Central Go ernment s co cerned customs dut s 
are the ma o source of re enue 

Lancash re s th rd d IT colty i Tapan In sp te 
of our SO per cent dotes ue s( J cannot compee 
aga nst Japan 

PpsenAs c Po ER 

Ti ere « ne th Oq n Lanca hres fa our 
ho ve er That s t at at present the con umpt on 
means a ne ort of I fe for J uman be n s The 

cho ce before u s car or a ne world — a rat nnal 
1 beral colie t v t orld w th an e er r ng sta 
da d of I fe Jnd an ever bolder cer Icct e en erpr se 
n sc en e n art n e erv deparlmeni of 1 n" 


The Italo-Ethiopian Dispute. 

Lrder Ihe tide of Ab ss n a and Italy 
the Infortinttoi Department ot tie Ro^al 
Inst tute of International \ffairs lias pub- 
lished a \cr% useful dosser of the d spute 
beti een EtI top a and Italy llie first t« 
sections deal with preMar relatons and 
the internatto al status of Ethiopa between 
1913 and 1^34 The mere enunciation of 
tie different >tag-es in the development of 
Ethiopis relatons w th the outside worll 
throws mto strong relief the a omal es that 
are cliaractenstic of ev erj-th i g connected 
with tl e country 

In the Anglo Ital an Agreement of 1S91 and 
18W almost the hole of Etl op a as recogn ted 
as belong ng to the Ital an spl ere but an Anglvi- 
Eth op ai boundary treat of ilay 190’ gave 
Great Brtan certa n r hts tl n this Ital an 
sphere TI e three Po ers Great Br ta n Franw 
and iiatv returned to tie subject i 1906 and 
b (he Tr part te Agreement of that ear under 
tool !o ma nta tl e r a w <7 o a defined n t^ 
eT st ng a d otl er treat es amo ti o e ment onrt 
be n» the A gJo Ital a agreemet ts of IfIPl aiw 
1804 One clause or paragrap! of th » treaty pro 
ded that n no ca e shall one of the three Go 
en ments leriere n anj mauer hatsoe er 
except agreement tl the o er t o another 
st pofated that n tlie e c f of the s a s oj" 
la a do -n n Art Cle 1 be g d sturbed Franco 
Great Br tt i a d Ital slalf nake e ery effo t 
to pre erve tie tegr t) o Eth op a in W 
hw Italy propo ed to t e Bru h Co ernment 
(hat the latter return f r Ital an support ol W 
Br l sh cla n for U e con iru to ot a dam at 
Lake Tana si ould s pport an Ital an cla m for 4 
ra 1 ay est of Add Ababa t! e propo al a* 
teiected ch eflj o in" to the stron" object on 
felt to tic dea of alio m" a foregi Power to 
estabi sh any sort of co trol o er the ^sd aters 
of r er so Ital In tie pro perl and « en ine 
ex ten e of C"j-pt and tl e Suda but n ’ 

the dec so of s )ears pre oush -as re er5*d 
and Creat Brtan Undertook to recogn ze an ex 
c os e eco on c nfiue c f r Italy n the we t an I 
n tl e hole of tl e terr tory to b cro sed by m* 
ralway Ink " Er trea th Ital an Somal la d 
to be bu it to the e t of Add s Ababa Th s 1^ 
agreement c dentally ran co nter to the ivOb 
Tr part c Trealj as t as concluded thout 

reference to Iran e In e of the Ethopan 
protest t becan e ne cssarv for Great B a " 
and Ita to re e the r nterp etat on of the Jord 
nent and both re tr cted t scope h n the 
not mode t I n ts the Ital an Go en ment stat n" 
that the asreement a b nd ng sole! oi the 
Ital an and Er t sh Go er ment a d that t can 
not detra t from the r 1 1 of Ihe Abvs n an Go 
enunent to fake su h dec s n as t ma th nk < t 
€> 1 n t the po s ble act o of th rd part e TW 


Recent Economic Publications 

National Pubhc Works, Vol II 


Publ shed by the League f Nat ons tjene a Z>5 
pages 1 r ce 8s 2$ 

The Commun cat ons and Trans t Organ zat on 
o{ the League o( Nat out has jus^ puh! shed a 
second volume g v ng the most rec*'’* result of 
Its enqu ry on nat onal pubic work* 

The first volume o nat onal publ ^ worLs »as 
publ shed at the beg nn ng of th s year It con 
ta ned the repl es of t enty n ne govemnents to 
que t o na res vhich had been subnl *fed to them 
'bj Ccwimo t;a\ciut 

V th the appro "al of the Council of the League 
of Nat ons These quest o na res had bee drawn 
up to pursue an enqu ry tl e first mptd^ for wh ch 
came from the Internat onal Labour Organ zat on 

The enqu ry as dc gned to fur" h i forma 
ton on pubic works undertaken n var ou coun 
tres 5 nee tie beg nn ng of 19>Si (c^pleied t 
course of execut on or n preparat ©n) the pnn 
c pal adm n strat e method followed *1 e p in pal 
methods ol financ ng tl e allocat oi* of expend 
ture on exeeut on of the works as betv*^^ mater aU 
and equ pment on the one hand and labour on the 
other the go en ments op n on w th rc ard to 
the effects obta ed or expected on th« resumpt on 
of econom c and industr at act v t e^ ***0 o nn 
employment Go er ime ts ere ask«d to class fy 
the vork by categor es as folio s —Road and 
br dges ra 1 ays a^r cultural land rwlamat on 
canals and other nland vaterways (and mprove 
roent vork prov s on for dr nk ng vsater suppi es 
and sewage d sposal ork carr ed o^t n sea and 
r ver ports establ hn ent of a r pdrts bu Id ng 
work electrc nstallatons gas works and gas 
supply telegraph and telephone nytaf’at on and 
w reless broadca t ng stat ons and other works 
The second olume h ch has just beet* pubi shed 
conta ns the repl e of tl e n ne follow ng countr e 
Ch le Ch na Egypt Eth op a HuOgarv Ind a. 
Ir sh Free State Po and and Sweden Supple 
mentafy mformat 0 s furn shed br eerta n govern 
ments who e report also appeared o the first 
volume These a e Austral a Demnark Fra eer 
and the Un on of South Afr ca I 

The first olume conta ned nformat on v th j 
regard to the toll© ng uountr es Austral a ^ 
^ustr a Belg um Un ted K ngdojn of Great \ 
Br la n and Norther Ireland Bulbar a Canada 
Czechoslo ak a Denmark Esto a F nland France 
Greece "Hat Iraq Italy "Lat a Vtnuania 
Luxemburg Netheriand New Zealand N caragua 
Portugal Sal ador S v tzerland Turkey Un on 
of South Afr ca Un ted States of ^mer ca and 
Yugo la a 

The t o volumes taken together thus fum sh an 
mportant collect on of nforinat on O” the publ c 

V orks wh ch are n course of exeeut on or n pre 
parat on n th rty e ght countr es s tuated n 
d fferent cont nents of tl e world 

Th s enqu ry owes ts or g n to the *nit at vc of 
the Internal onal Labour Office whch was tie 
first to suggest t e alue of ntemat onal schemes 
of publ c wo ks as a remedy for th* depres on 
and for unemployme t In est gallons were accord 
ogly made on th s subject a d further on the 
mportance of nat onal programmes of ptibl c works 
In September 193d tl e Cou cil of the League took 


note of the studes which had already been made 
in tl » field the Commun cat ons and Tran t 
Organ zat on and stated that a con! 0011 . nter 
nat onal study of general quest 01 5 relat g to 
publ c t orks nclud ng b g p o-’rauirre 01 ro k 
hnanred oaf of the nat onal resources would un 
doubtedly be of value as pern tt ng of a corapar on 
of the exper ence acqu red n d fferent count e 
part cutarljr as regards tl e effects of the e ecuU s 
of such publ c works on the resumpt on of econon c 
acuvitj and on oncmp'io ment. 

It was in order to supply tl comparable n 
torn at on that the documentatoi conta ed n tie 
two volumes on Nat onal Pubic Uo k as 
collected 

A report adopted by tf e Issembl of the Lea'nie 
n 1933 expressed a $ milar v e It stated that 
such nfornut on «I ould enable go er ments to 
judge of the pos b I tv and des rab 1 tj of pur mn" 
under present cond tions a pd cy of cam ng out 

K igrammcs of publ c ork on paraJ el I es 
e Assembly vas of the op n on that n tl e per cd 
of d stress through h ch the world \ as pa s n 
th s quest on t -ould undoubtedly be of great nterest 
to the publ c and to go ernments n mo t countne 

World Economic Survey 1934 ^5 
Publ shed by the League of Nat ons Gene k 
pr ce 6s Bou d n cJotl 7s 6cf 
The Secretar at ol the League has just publ bed 
a volume of 310 pages ent tied If 0 W E 0 on c 
^■xrto I9i4-3S review m" the man econom c and 
financ at eve ts of tie twe! e mo tls up to ard 
includ ng July 193o Th s volume s ba ed on 
nforraat on collected bv the League s Econon c 
Intell gence Serv ce and s a coot uat 0 ol tl e 
edton publ hed the three prevou tears 
There are n ne chapter The fir t of the e 
a general latement of events dur ng the period 
under rene whch the author refers to a a 
year of nsub 1 ty It ment on the 1 armlid 
effect of the curre a war the 1 m ts of nat onal 
mo ements toward ecoiomc reco ery th Net 
I)«l n the Un ed Stales the recovery n sterln" 
countr es and the defence of the gold bloc group 
The other chapters concern respect vel price mo e 
ments n l934-3a the adaptat on of ag culture 
the recovery in ndu tr al product o the part 
viffifecuism.x-nw’Til. 
ihe reorgan zat on of ntema ona! t a le p oblem 
of ntemat onal stab ! ty the tec! n cal s uat o of 
the market fa our ng cred t expai on and die 
conom c pos t w July 193o 
A large amou l of teresl ng econom and 

I nai c al nformat on of whch e can on! 8 ® 
3 fe V examples II be found n tl olume 
The flow of captal throu 1 nut 1934 to ard 
tl e Un ted State co nc d n„ wnth a grow n" 
ncrease in the export of good from that cou tn 
led to con derable mo ement of "o d to -ard tl e 
Un ted Sta es am unt ng 1934 to a total of 
1132 mil on d liars and dur n" tlie f t fi * 
manths of 193o to 506 m 1 on dollar In add t oj 
to tbs ffo of gold (here were purcha es of S6 
m II on dollars of s 1 er n 1934 and 0 m 1 ou 
dollar dqr ng the fr t f e montl s of 193 
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In the second i alf o{ 1934 there were farth^ 
re tr ct ons on ntemat al trade The eh ef gold 
standard countr es reduced the r u fa ouraWe ftaefc 
baance bv I ntn" mjiotts Cermany and Iwly 
rendered tl e co tri>\ ol these nore str ngent The 
former al tl beg nn-'ot Juv ha ng antK)unced 
a su v>cu o uf pavtne ts fore gn currenfi n 
re pcct of d } ts t ere as a rap <i nercaae n 
clear ng O the ntl er hand b lateral trade nego 
l at ons CO t ucd to o\ e a restr ct on n the 
% nl ne of t r at o al trade The e facts had a 
part cular nfluc ce o tl e balance of payme Is jn 
coontres f live sterl g bloc I 1914 tie un 
(a o rab c tra le ha an c of cou tr es n th s grotm 
nerca el l> /bt 83 540 ft D compared « rt IPdj 
In Marcl I9j5 Vic t rl ns exchange we Vctied 
CO dcraWi and tl ere ere a ser es of monetary 
cr es as tl c re u t oi I cl Belff n Euxmburg 
a 1 Oa 1 p de al'at 1 tlw r CMrre C'l 
M or) 1 ajrr co t ral prod ict o elect ned by 6 per 
cc i n I'i34 part cular o ng to the drougl t 
lleUntel '^laic Hat c ts m seneraWy It s 
fa Ural e 1934 but prcvl ct n -as better ma n 
ta e \ dc. tr al cn , 1 etc agr cnlturc s 

pf cctc 1 ra 1 cr tl a n coontr e» \liat c'tpon asr 
cu t ral prCKluce 

Tlco pi f I frslra nafcrals ncirascd 
by arl b per ce t 1934 and the nde^ of 
c eral I t 1 act t I about 10 per cci t 

Ifuttlcc crea e are 1 str buted str> unerjually 
an ng i tl e var c untr cs 
The an u l of hl»o p emiIo>c<l no try 
19W sis t nc sMl Ic s tU n 19’9 
The B ol lernat al trade v,a t ached 

Ma /tl e f r 1 1 n c nearly s x years 

/ an I a ^ I r I el tl s 1 1 ad r acVd one 


te f pr * 

There n* i a d t ct ncrea e n gofd reverse 
Calc latffl at t e } re c t rate of cxebange the 
rrl I col 1 re cr c Ce ral Tla V» are at least 
S p*r ft t creater tlvn n In 1934 a d 

fur B ti c frst n ntl a of I93a there s as a marked 
re c I a k len> a t 

Tie p fc\ cxsniic are s Tcent to flow the 
sard n t ri tic ««te t a I the Mere t o! tic 
rn c ta etl I lie II nclf T ancnc 

Sr I r lojf S Tl s nf rmst o 1 as been 
c 11 ctsl fron il< not rcl able *o fees by tie 
1 c> Inlc 1 ce cc ^er> Ce of cl e f eagtie of 


Decay of Ind atj Industnea 
I 1 1 Ps s I Ira Ka \ 1 ctuf r 11 dn 
t Ma pata J hi icf fv Me rs 

1) 15 Tarai re ala k Co I nlaj Pr cc 
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T t H t I'd c r a cheme f r il e res al 
f » 'b c 1 t c t i a Rhtf rward hiirU H 
rtictsb.rl. Prt wrtcl’K Call h s 
l a 1 a 1 la *<0 c of I 1 rc {»x b 1 ty 
\\c I It at f»-Ic rural work an I 

1«1 r «< "I >1 l si n su cvl to II c gen SIS 
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Ifr I C K sr {isst c a a »prrc at t "I ore 
V. 1 1 t j tr c t e I* t cen f caip f r 
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( d a V ffogc tndustr es As oc ato s app nded 
to t ^ book 1 h s as rt should be 
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Board I draft and rev sed tie left of lie 
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ot cozn tied to the s hem n any ay and I as 
respons b 1 tj for the s ew exj es ed n the 

} port ll ed the ho «? t) t e mmerc al 

xilotato f tl e cl cn c may f poss hie be 
xsired Tl e t tal cap t 1 re u red cst nulled 
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r le U o mo e ent Lnfertad g rpan ra 
and pnt « V work g out of I c pr b cn a Tect 
k lie w<lb( c of Labour ar mpefat cly 
ed lor I alxtur I a lets si 1 1 real tc th (act 
ets ngl) f LalK u to su cd t m 1 
ork p a tru \\ urkers Pa a 1 c ui of il e 
1 s that n w e ts 1 mp o er I ould sec t 
that the au c for confl ct weedc lot Tl s 
jK> s ble by >r paihei siu ly and eternal v r 

nce on tl c r part The tru 1 I )c l.aj« ur 

ha hot graspc i tl e ce irtl (act rclat i, to Trade 
L onsm tic e pojers hate ot jet ihn ghi out 
the ti ann r f cl tl ey i nj d approacl rga 
led and organ z or I atx>ur N t e cry I tbour 
cadec ca I opc I t'c a sue es fuj Tra I U o 1 
lead r ani n rc U an e ry in c tul I idu It xl st 
ca Impe to be a rc rccful 1 n pi cr repre cnia 
e e f r ad u«i ng f aN ur d j u c Tl e pi 1 1 c an n 

lie one an I tl tif nc> maker the l t shouvi 

ea e I ex t f tl ct at all i s rc to 5 cceed How 
e er we are stray ng awav W c wo 1 1 commend 
1 Mukhtar s fionV as a \alual le simly of pract cal 
oes alTrct ng Cap tal an 1 I aho r n In 5 a t 
da The I t r cal r »1 Kt n s tru t e eseii 
I length amt ougl t t pr c f elpful 1 urolcr 
tan 1 ng tl c ge T n s flerc I I the a thor 
\ s 1 Ttc { great nierr 1 anj valiK t stuflents 
( Labour Finpl ers and I npl ytd n Inda 
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Small Scale Production m India. 

Bv \ C Ramakr si na A yar > .a A namala 
L vcrstj Publ hed b Me rs \\ 11 a sad 
Korgate Lo do Pr te 2s 6d «« 

Th s s a s " e t \e stud n I d a d str al 
organzatoi to wl ch Mr Henrj Clav Pr lessor 
ot Eco on cs tl e U vers ttf of Ma c ester 
contr b tes a Preface Tl c theme of the book is 
a well worn o e but « ce ndu tr al dc 1 pmeit 
in a as cou trv si u d be broad based Mr i^ma 
kr shna s plea tor a do er est gat W small 
scale p yjuct ' j ot tbout ts ment Jf the 
«oc al ysten o 'h cl 1 fe based nth c iintr> 
s not t be broke up a mode of de\ I pn enl 
that a n keep ng \ tJ i » needed Tl t s v e 
aspect of the r after I ch makes us pau e ai d 

t k f tl e factory dustrs can be n ade the 

hnal t pe for product un all o er tl t ui tr> 

V th all ts attendant ev Is \ other ot to 

hch Pr fe or Clay dr tes atte to to t is 
that the Irange fron small to large scale produc 
to lead to a change frun rural to urba ond 
to s Tie breakup of the ormal so al fe and 
the change to c tv 1 fe are t o of the re It that 
are prom nently nvol ed n the cha e Ho v 
to neutral ze these tvo una odaWe e 1 of the 
change over trom sma 1 to large scale product on’ 
\N hat may i ot break up of soc at I (e a d rural 
depopulat on n th s cou trv do to d urh the 
soc al and pol t al rder Cannot agr cul ure and 
ndustr becombned what may be called jud cal 
proport ons That s tl e problem that s attacked 
n th pract cal studv of a compl cated ubject 
\if Clay th nk tl at Mr Ramakr h ia s sugges 
t o that th comM at e)y i ttle extraneou a d 
rural dustr es n I d a can be rendered effic ent 

and 1 ped to surv e the keen compel n they 
to day suffer from the effect of urha large- 
scale product on Such a consummat un s de 
vootly to be hed fo f tl e worst ev Is of 
modern factory 1 fe n the Wetaetobeao d^ 
n th s coun ry Mr Ramakr hna bo Id Is hope 
on co-operat on to ach e e h s ends But co-opera 
t on t da requ re eriucai o for ts a d Also a 
n e effic e t I pe of o gan zaf o at the top lo 
deal w th rural c ed t The break-d wn of co 
operat on has come about certa n pr v nccs 
ov f to tl e lack of such orga zatio \\e note 
that \Ir Clay c dentally notes th s pr> t as veil 
It s r ght too that he should do so for a bl k ng 
of facts cannot help to h n the r ght sola on for a 
great problem We would congratulate Mr Rama 
kr shna o h s ork 1 cl we m ght otc is 
tl e tna n the sub tance of four lectures del ered 
bv h n befo e the Madra Un vers tv n l!r>7 
There can be no doubt that he has done the rght 
th ng n publ sh ng them to-dav — for the aimo pi ere 
js more fa curable ju t no fo the deeper tudy 
of a lop c I ke the one he touches upon a them 
A good and valuable studv worthy of carefid study 
by all nterested m rural ndustr es and hnw to 


deal V th them from a pract cal po nt of v ew' of 
polcy 

Abhidhana Vastukosa. 

Bj Vagavarma Ed ted by A \ enkata Rau 
tT Sen or Lecturer and Pa d t H Sesha 
Ajyaigar Jui or Lecturer Jistitute of Orental 
Resear 1 Ln er tv of Madras Publ shed by 
the Ln vers tv ot Madras Senate Hou e 
Cl epauk Tr pi cane Madras E Price Rs 3/8 
Th s a spiel d d ed t on of an old work long 
supposed lost to u but luck Ij made a -a lable bv 
It learned I d tors from three ^f‘?S two obtained 
(roa \iy •ore aid anotl er from Arrah The labour 
and t me tl e> have spent on t can ot be adequa e- 
Iv pra sed kny one v ho has a v acquamtancr 
H tl work of tl S kind would readlv bear test 
mo y to the fact that the d fficult es encoui tered 
by them for g ng a correct tent h uld hare 
bw jmroen e Our tlianks are the more doe 
accord giv to tl cm for t! e scholarl fash on w 
wh ch (f^ ha e carr ed out tl e ta k entru-ted to 
them. ^V e hope tl e v 11 be enabled to publ di 
before very lo g t e commentarj on the work thev 
have se ured from Mysore for the ut 1 ty of uch 
a comne tarv o an accent old Kannada wutk 
uf th s k d can ot be over-e timated Be ng a 
V ork bearing on le\ cography the greater is tne 
need for such publ cat on As regards the author 
sh p of tl e ork the Ed tors agree in t! nkmg 
that the Nagavarma v ho v rote this vork should 
be d t ngu shed from tl e oU er o e of the same 
name \ I o s the reput^ author of Cl ando nb d 
and Kar a oka Kada lar The tti t ng of t! e two 
authors and the r v orks the Ed t rs attr bute to 
mi apprehen un of collectors of MSS or com 
p lew vl 1 ts of MSS n ere is o d ubt that the 
author va a great Ja n Pand t and n uch honoured 
n I s owt tme by k ? for the excellence <» 
h s work both as poet and as a pro e wr ter From 
the works quoted bv 1 m the Ld tors infer tliat be 
cannot I ave J ed earl er thai the lOth century D 
From other c dence a -a lable n the work Ivel 
thev nfer that le should ha e 1 ed bctweei llWl 
A O and 13JS A D TJus may be approximately 
correct They also sugge t that he mu t he the 
Nagavarma who is spoke of as tie teacher of 
Ja na the poet Tl us the arr c at ll e conclu 
son that he should have flour hed betweci 11^0 
and 1190 AD Altogether a fine p ece of work 
ell turned out from the po nt of vie v of modem 
scholar h p Our o I uy'e t n i that n ssu og 
edtons of ancenC venacular corks of th < r pe 
the need for a scholarly E gl h Irtroduct on 
should be oted \o purely provnne al language 
of Ind a can hope t become the la guage of the 
cultu ed V orld The n f r ntemat onal z i'® 

cultural knowledge bene great an ntemat onal 

language 1 ke Engl 1 hould be used fur the 
purpo c e tru t that th po nt w I! be duly 
notM and Co s dered sjmpathet cally b Un er 
stes who are bent m the spread of culture and 
knowledge 
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g 

fTiHIS book IS, perhaps the first systematic exposition we have 
of the Indian economic problem m all its varied aspects, 
based on unassailable facts and remarkable for the powerful and 
passionate plea it puts forth for organizing; India in the economic 
field on a thought out cohesue plan Crammed with facts, some 
absolutely exact and others closely estimated, the book is bound 
to make an irresistible appeal to all well wishers of the country 
The comparative study of nations and the “ look on this picture g 
and on that ’ aspect presented is an original feature of the | 
volume The mam aim is to induce the Government and the | 
people to work for doubling the country s income m ten years | 
and the adoption of a Ten Year Plan for the purpose The book Q 
lays down the incontrovertible dictum that the true path to the ^ 
country s economic advance lies, not in isolated attempts at 
reform or in detached schemes taken up at random, but m the 
adoption and systematic prosecution of a comprehensive country- 
wide plan and programme Timely to a degree coming so soon 
after the issue of the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee 
Report on the Indian Reforms it is destined to attract wide 
attention in this country and outside of it by ita critical analysis, 
its broad outlook and its eminently constructive character 
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Message to the Co-operators of Mysore. 

By C. R Fay, M.A., D.Sc., 

CArtirjiiflii, //ora« P/iiit# f/ tnsiUute London 


HaMng liNtd tn Canada (or ten jears I 
am a^v's^e o( the difficulties \^hKh an^c when 
students .are compelled to ti-c tc\t-booh- 
whirh deri\c their examples aitd their back 
ground from the expcncnce and the mental 
itt o( another cotunrj Tor Canada there 
must be a Canadian economic*, for India an 
Indian economics You in India Ime the 
further difiicultj of language If >our work 
sometimes lacks ongmahu, I bche\e it is 
largeh due to the aliose two difficulties 
The brain power of >our students is spent 
on difficulties of alien background and 
foreign language, so tliat too Uule effort 
remains for anginal natite thought This 
applies to the Economics of Co-opcration 
You must write it jourseUes from first pnn 
ciptes You must illustrate it from the ex* 
pmtnce and mind of >our own people You 
must put It sooner or later m the language 
which >our people genuinels understand Do 
not quote meaningless statistics Rea*on « 
out m terms of human conduct Do not 
waste >our time m complaining of Gosem 
ment's shortcomings Analjsc the motives 
and soaal habits of jour people And re 
member that if this orderlj thinking is not 
done in the class room of the University it 
wall be done nowhere Co operative cduca 
tion mun issue from Uie Dmversitv Tt i* 
a part of economics and history , and should 
be handled b\ those who handle these suh 
jects For example, I, at Cambndge, teach 
CO operation (<?) a' part of my economics 
history courses, as part of mv course 
on the organization of agnculture 
In teaching co-operation, the principles, 
are all important Co operation means 
actiie Horking together active memliership 


III a living MKJCiv \cvtr start a Society 
which is a passive channel for the receipt 
f government This is an insult to the 
iiiise of co-ojx ration and a foolish waste of 
i.ovcrnmcnt monev Co-operation further 
lueans common enjojanent The democratic 
ement m u i-. this liiat all benefit m proper* 
jn to the U'C which thev make of their so* 
Kiv Thus if a nnn is m a store he must 
■etjefil m proportion to the go<vjs hr buys at 
1 s store and this means that all profit over 
ii'l above a small return, sav 5 per cert to 
svpitM, tiiictf Iji returned to the consumer 
I iMiibers as i divdcnd on purchases If lie 
i in a milk selling society, the member must 
I c paid accowhng to the quantity and quality 
if the milk he dvlners and all receipts, 
ver and above a fixed return to capital, 
must go to Ok milk suppUnng members 
There i- no vhance of d co-operative 
-wietv achieving permanent success, if its 
mam purpose is to cut pnccs If it is a 
store or a societv for the supph of agneu! 
tural requisites it niu*t cliarge the current 
market rate otherwise it cannot earn a pur- 
chases div idend for its members 

But the bst and mo=t important thing- 
t :dl Is a right attitude towards credit 
hor a towii-man earning regtdar wages 
redit trading is alwavs wrong It rums 
1« society or lames its growxh at least 
For if a society does not sell for cash, it 
cannot buy for cash If it cannot buy for 
cash. It cannot buy freth and cheaply and 
it cannot earn a decent purchases dmdend 
for Its consuming members From this 
there is no escape For a countryman 
credit lioth long term ami short term, ts 
necessary, Imt it should he granted with the 
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greatc-t care and watched until it repaid 
It would be better for a gQ\ eminent to run 
niral credit on «:e\ere business lines wilh- 
niit an\ pretence of co operation than for a 
CO opentne ^ocieti to is<;ue credit careless!}, 
with gm eminent mpixirt m the background 
There is great scope for what is realh a 


form of consumers societi, the buildup 
societ> This -should be operated as a special 
form of co-operation , and once agin 
advances should be made wtih caution, ard 
repa)nneiU ngidlj enforced This apparent 
seventy is the oiil> true kindness m the lorg 
run 


Devaluation. 


Concluding an article on Devaluation in 
Its Augu't number, the ll'cslminster Bank 
Rmez-. observes — So far the pros and cons 
of devaluation have been considered purelv 
from the internal aspect Each countrj 
must of course follow that currencj polic} 
which appears best in its own interests But 
it cannot even in those interests ignore the 
reactions on others of changes which it 
proposes to make -^mong the objections 
of tlie leaders of the gold bloc countries to 
devaluation is the fear that it might provoke 
an intensified currencj war It is cenainlv 
true that Continental nations cannot rule 
out the ixjsaibilitj of further changes m the- 
gold values of either or both of the British 
and the American currencies It is true al«o 
that a had judgment of tlie amount of dc 
valuation which is desirable — and tliat is an 
amount which can onlj be tentativeh cal 
culated — might well prolong the period of 
currenev instabilitv 

It is relevant to note here the majonty 
report signed bv ten, out of fifteen Belgian 
and other economists who met at the invita 
tion ot the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce 
in the middle of last month and discussed 
problems of monetarj stabilization The 
minontj of five were staunch gold standard 
supporters, and even deplored the devaluation 
of the belga The three British representa 
lives, however, Messrs Keynes, Henderson 
and Harrod, were all among the majont} 
The) agreed that stabilization is a necessarv 
condition of durable economic revival but 
argued in effect, that it is impracticable 
without a prior devaluation of the gold bloc 
panties sufficient to reduce the problem of 
international equilibrium to manageable pro 
portions At the same time, it was con 


sidcred, these countnes should not be a-kd 
to devalue w ithout some assurance that there 
would be no further deliberate depreciauon 
in others Sucli an agreement would involve 
a considerable sacrifice of independence all 
round, but it would obviate «Dine of the 
external dangers vvliich the gold bloc coun 
tries feel latent in devaluation although the 
difficulties of internal adjustment would not 
of course, be reduced 

It IS clear that devaluation can never k 
an unmixed bles«mg nor an unmitigated ev3 
and It IS certain that an inherenth dinicuit 
problem is not made anv easier bv the 
special circumstances in which it is 
confronting the governments of France ana 
Holland especial)) The problem, 
not volelv one of accepting or 
valuation If it is rejectM, as it has been 
b) bolh M Laval and Dr Colijn then «tern 
defiation is essential Both in France ar 
in Holland, of course, severe measure^ to 
babnee the national budgets and to efie« 
some reduction m costs ot living . 
view to spreading the burden of 
as evenl) as possible) liave alreadj ^ 
introduced Both governments can 
gratulate themselves on considerah'e 
mediate success It is too earl), aj ^ 
guage the permanence of that -succe'- , 
the efforts that are being made 
sj-nipathv in Britain, if onlj because of t 
similant) to our own efforts in 1931 
1932 At the same time, the gold ^ 
countries can rest assured that the majon^ 
here m the Citj, as in Parliament 
Its view on the efficaev of devaluation or , 
flation, would welcome the restoratm^ 
conditions which would make stable curro’ 
cies feasible 


Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab. 

By C. P. K. Fazal, M.A., 

/Issis/oiil Srcriinn, Hoard of I conoiiiic Bijiiiy, Piiiijah 


Mimi till, j'rcat I aw 

the ruler muM ac<\uaint hitTi<ictf with a 
lokl group ol «,ictM:e;> he uiusi 
politics aiul the atlniuiistrititm ci( jtisuci he 
must stud) plulosopln, aiiil he must Icnm 
from the \>coptt nil matter'* coiictniing tfu- 
tiieatib of suh-'iMcnce The lUnrd «»f I conn 
rmc Inquiry, runjah came into e'cp'tcme t* 
fulfil lilt last of the al»'«. ptecqits ii: 
to learn from the people all matters concern 
mg the mean!* of subsistence • The Boanl 
seeks to inquire into the ccouquuc facts of 
Punj ih life, both urban and rural , it seeks 
to learn how the people Inc. approaching 
the question in the spirit of thi candul 
learner with no prcdetcmiuied conclusion? 
When the facts art complelcU known and 
understood remedies suggest tliemscKrs 
But It IS the nruiiats object of the Hoard to 
learn and publish facts and to provide llu 
inaterial upon winch others tuaj frame pro 
posals for rcniedies 

The Board was instituted m 1919 as an 
official bod) and it is characteristic of our 
Province that wt realised the importance o' 
scientific stud) of economic probluus <o lar 
bark It IS only now. after we have been in 
existence some sixteen years that the other 
Provinces are cstablivVuns similar Boards 
The functions of the Board are fourfold — 
(o) To la) down lines of economic in 
vestigation 

(b) Co-ordination of results of eumomic 
inquiries 

(cl To publish economic matenaJ 
(d) The encouragement and direction of 
economic stiidus and research 
Ongmall) the Board was dt\ ided into two 
tomplementar) sections one dealing with 
rural matters and the other with urban In 
19d2 in order to gam greater fnedoni m 
Its work the Board request* d GournUKmt 
to declare it non official ancl this request was 
accede 1 to Tfie spbltmg up the Board 
into two sections did not prove very success 
fuJ and III 1913 they wen aiinigmtated into 
one composite Ho ird The present member 


* Being- a synopsis c< a Tabs gi^m to the 
Lahore Rotary Club csi I3th September 1W5 


-hip Is iO < f wliicli mtiL mcmlKTs arc cx 
t flicHi aivl chven iionuintcd llic fonner 
«.«iiipn»t. the two I iinncnl Conmiissioiitrs 
tllic OIK for Divclnpmcut usvnll) acts as 
tlu Lliamnaul the Directors t f kgriculture, 
fmfustnts aiuf [bdilic ficahh the ktgistrar 
f the 0>-« j <ralm 'siKitJics the Inspector 
f 1 tctiriis the I’riifc'snr of \gricnlture at 
I lallpnr and the IV< fes 1 r <>f Lconomics 
u the I’lmj ill b iiuersitv \monp the 
noiumattd imtnlicrs six arc appointed b> 
i.ovcmmciit tw In the (.Inirman and one 
ach fw till Dinxt 'r of Public Instruction 
ihi- C.oojHrii)M Department and the 
•sMidicate «*( the Liuvcrsitv \t present 
ihtre arc 10 iflioak md 10 non officnls on 
die Board Mcmhership is fur three >ears 
lid Is lunurvrv ixctptim, the feetreiar) 
\ho is i uiciuIkt of the Bi ard and is paid 
III allow aiicc hr iiis part timi? services 
Besides the Board has a small 'latl of tramcil 
1 ivcstis'ttors who w irk witli a minimum 
f official assistauei 

OrdmanU four meetings are held during 
ihe winter mnulis but most of the work is 
arne<l on bv sub ci mmittccs The Board 
ictcivcs an aimiia) grant from Govenuiient 
aiul there is alsu a small income from the 
?ale of Its publicaiiot s which are availabli- 
to the public at a low cost The publishers 
ate the Cinf otiif MiUtar\ C/oritfc Prtss 
lahore Forty uc publications have actual 
l> licen pul out to date five are m press and 
ibout half a do^tn uiitUr prepiration for 
the press 

At t! e Hionient we hait four 1 quints in 
jirogress The first relates to the eleventh 
leira I arm Accounts of certain holdings 
m the Punjah the second is an inquiry into 
tie Co t of Mill Prwluction at Lyallpur 
which w ill deal w ith data collected ov er three 
vtars Tliese two mquines are being con 
lucted under the sujervisitm of the Pro 
less r of AgricuIUire of the Punjab Agn 
cultural College at L) allpur The third 
mquit) deils with the rditwii between 
FertiUty {n Birth rates) and Fconomic 
Status and Is the most extensive Work yet 
umleriaken bv the Bourd 1 jic i iqtiirj is 
dcsignetl to find out wliother the number 
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children born m a fannlj has any relation 
to Its economic standing Only the rural 
population IS being dealt with at present and 
'o far data is being collected m over 180 
villages m seventeen districts the remaining 
t\sel%e districts vviW be laVen «p sho-^j A 
comprehensive questionnaire has been drawn 
up and Mith the sanction of the Education 
Department the school teachers m the villages 
selected are collecting the anformation Tlie 
fourth inquiry is a suriej of a village m the 
Multan District This inquirj is one of a 
senes ot 29 volumes each volume dealing 
with a single village m each District of the 
Province So far we have published six 
such village surve>s and two more will be 
issued very shortly 

The village surveys aim at getting a com 
pkte and detailed picture of the tconcmuc 
life of the Punjab villager and deal with 
such important subjects as indebtedness sue 
of holdings mortgages marketing and the 
standard of living Another series already 
mentioned is that of The Farm Accounts , 
which IS an attempt to apply business 
methods to farming to see vvltat the monetary 
position of the cultivator may be nine years 
accounts have been published and the tenth 
IS in the press Two reports one relating 
to the Kawalpindi District and the other to 
the Ferozepur District deal with the state 
of mortgage indebtedness in certain tracts 
Two other reports deal with Punjab Food 
Prices , two with Rates of Food Consump- 
tion two with Size and Distribution of 
Agricultural Holdings both of owners and 
cultivators three with the Milk Supply 
problems at I y allpur and Lahore and two 
with Family Budgets of Cultivators m the 
Lyallpur District In order to make avail 
able to businessmen of the Punjab accurate 
Asfs hav/* pi.'M/^ed a report 
on the badminton and tennis gut industry 
at Sialkot and another at present under pre 
p^ration deals with the Lae trade in the 
Punjab An inquiry into the economic con 
ditions of Rickshaw men in Simla revealed 
the deplorable conditions under which these 
men and boys have to work and 1 am glad 
to note from press reports that this publica 
tion has been the means of drawing public 
attention to the subject, and attempts are 
now being made to better the prevailii^ con 
dition'i Among miscellaneous reports I 
mav mention Sales of Land among Agn 
cultural Tribes Cost of Crop Production 
Lost of Ginning and Pressing Cotton and 


Cattle Survey of the Rohtak District \ 
good deal of attention is being directed to 
marketing these days and the Board has 
already published useful brochures dealing 
with The Finance and Marketing of Culti 
vators Wheat and Market Practices m 
the Punjab, a third dealing with the factors 
that go to fix the price of wheat will be pub- 
lished shortly A report shortly to be pub 
lished deals with the sales of gold and silver 
ornaments and bullion by villagers in recent 
years 

These reports contain a mass of valuable 
data collected on scientific lines by trained 
and mipartial investigators and if they are 
more widely read there would he a truer 
understanding of the many important prob 
lems which are facing us these days 

I would now like to mention a few of the 
mtercstmg facts that have been brought out 
m some of our inquiries I shall take up 
the Farm Accounts series first These 
accounts deal with the expenses of the 
farjiters so hr as ihey relate to cultivation 
and have been workerf out on scientific lines 
c g account is taken of interest and dep^^ 
ciation on the implements and plough cattle 
On most holdings the accounts have been 
kept for over six or seven years The tables 
m the ^ginning of the reports give five year 
summaries of gross income expenditure and 
net income Taking the 1932 33 report 
we find that m 1930-31, three out of 23 
holdings suffered an actual loss while 
others the income per acre ranged from 
about Rs 2 8 to Rs 24 In 1932-33 s/' 
the holdings showed a profit ranging honi 
Rs 2 to about Rs 41 The average 
income of these tw o y ears comes to Rs 8 ^ 

Rs 20 respectively the canal colonv how 
^f!gs geoora}}j fho)> s s}eghl}y higher j>ro^ 
We can thus guage the income of the cu i 
vator when we consider that the Punjab is 
a land of small holders and that a 
of them only cultivate up to 10 acres These 
accounts also show that the plough cattle 
kept by the Zemindars work for onlj^ about 
106 days in the year In recent issues an 
attempt has also been made to find out the 
cost of lifting water by a bullock driven 
Persian wheel and bv an electrically driven 
pump It would appear that for small hold 
11 ^ bullock power is preferable to electricity 
as the former is easier to understand and 
work but an oil pump appears to be th^ 
cheapest to use — 



Village Improvement. 


By 

The \ illage Impro\ement Scheme of the 
Bomba) Gotemment organi7ed on the lines 
laid down b) the late Go\enior, Sir Frede 
nek S\kes has now been in actual operation 
for nearh two \ears 

The essential factor of the '^heme is the 
CO operation of all agencies — Go\ eminent 
local authonties non-ofhcial as<-ociations 
and local effort — to improve all sides of the 
life ot the cultiTOtor concentrating in the 
fir t instance on the more pressing needs 
of the particular Milage concerned It ts 
this co-operation and concentration cf eirort 
that is the essence of the scheme Tc hdp 
the culti\-ator has a]wa\s been the object of 
tjn\emment not onl\ through its local ad 
mim«tratne officers hut bj the creation of 
‘■peaal departments sucli as Agriculture, 
Public Health \ eterinar) whose panicular 
task has been the improtement of the soaal 
and economic life of the agriculturist The 
Village Impn\ement Scheme co-ordinates 
their work and assoaates w ith it non official 
effort The Scheme is based on the uen 
that no effects e progress is possible wnth 
out the en-operation of the Mllagers them 
sehes and tlut the first task is to arou»e in 
them an interest m and a desire f r im 
pro\ ement of theix condition 

Under the Scheme the pninar> agenci 
is the District E\ecutne Committee for 
A illage Impro^ ement of which the Collector 
15 the Ex offiew Chairman and tlie President 
of the Di«tnct Local Board is the Vice- 
Chairman The Committee nomial!) in 
eludes Go^ emment officers representing the 
social seri ice departments of Goremment, 
representatn es of local bodies such as Local 
Boards and llie like and persons concerned 
with social semce education charitable 
organizations etc 

Under the District E^ecume Committee, 
work IS earned on in the talukas of the 
distncts either through the existing Taluka 
De\elopment Associations or the forma 
tion of Taluka Committees In villages 
themsehes Panclla^ats established under 
the \ illage Panchai ats Act or local commit 
tees are made use of Particular subjects 
as for instance, education co-operation 
agncultural impro\enients etc can also be 
dealt wnth b\ the appointment < f spec al 
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sub committees 

In each Division the Commissioner secures 
the general co-ordmation of the vlO^e nn 
p^o^ ement work being earned on b) the 
\anous Distnci Executive Conmittees 
in co-operation \nth the ^arlCIUS depart 
ments of Go% emment Distnct Execu 
ti\e Comm ttees haie been formed in 
all distncts of the Presidenci proper 
except the Bombas ‘suburban Distnct where 
the work ol s-illage impro\ ement is entrusted 
to the District Local Beard Taluka and 
V tllage Committees have also been establish- 
ed m most talukas and \ illages Up to tl e 
present Secretaries lia%e been appointed m 
elexen districts to can) tn propa^da and 
organtre activities m the.distncts the neces 
san financial pronston tor them being made 
hi GoxemmenL 

The mode of detelopment has not been 
the same m all distncts Some started at 
the top with Distnct Execute e Committees 
from whicli the mo\-ement spread down- 
wards to the talukas and villages wh3e m 
other di«tncts there was concentration on 
villages from the start, certain villages being 
“elected to te«t the experiment or to sene 
as model-. Success attended both methnds 
of approach though coming later in swn* 
distncu than in others That di tnct» 
should thus show individual features of 
own was -natural WTien the Scheme 
started, a few distncts like Poona and Sboa 
pur aireadj liad in e-xistence good rural 
uplift organizations controlled bv nfluen 
tial and enthusiastic non-officials. To “uch 
oiganizations the inauguration of the official 
scheme gave great impetus But most <b' 
tnets were not so fortunateh placed m the 
beginning The present dev elopment how 
cv er show s the scheme to be prospering n 
Divisions Its success being speaalh 
m the Central Divusion. It was not expected 
tliat considerable funds would be forthcori 
mg from the villages while the Bombay 
Government engaged as it is through 
Its several departments m matters winch m 
themselves tend directlv to the bertennent o| 
the -nllages and the conditions of hfc ol 
village peojile did not and could not contem 
plate large expenditure on the village upl » 
mcvenient as such Governments main 
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ai'n In' the inaiUntum o{ Oic- ulrt 
h’*3p, -j tJnt ^ilh^'cro thrmvl'*' nn 
'iTii'cn'iV.c cMiaTn ''ntV c^^CkiW^M 

to mal^c tl\cir hcnJthicr ami luppicr 

j'Ucc' to li\(. in ami «n thf \nUice wj'Mt 
movfmcnt r'lxxnlU. it ha' ilc'cloj^rtl the 
idea that Mint can W* done in a cne^mrite 
manner can l>e ilmie in the nio't ci'> manner 
Tlie mt"t 'ipiificant c<‘nmion feature of oiltat 
ha- l>een <lone i' tint the re'uh' ohtamed 
laic l>cen due •tn’nh to tl’c ctTons of tl»e 
people tb'-m'cl\e' ?<«ne 'nail \illape 
fund' Init liccn Martc*] and nece'canh 
'taned it i' tr\« hnt nto-.t la' liceit done 
ihrouph co-oj-yn-atiie eflna nhde there Va' 
lieen a ni-'Tknl icndmct to lake all the help 
and ad\ice pii'-ihle irmn the officcT' of the 
Reienuc \cnculiural \e«nnar\, Co- 
operatne Indn'trial Fnhlic Health Meilical 
and other dcparttnenl'. which laie ci> 
o^'crated clo-eh with the Dntnct E'^mitiM 
Cor'ntitleei, when and "hercier po«'iblc In 
such joint eiTon liodie' «uch a' the Infant 
^\el{are Societt the I^d) WiW'n Village 
MatemtXN •^"cicvition etc lia\« atvi given 
their tiilte't a«'i'tance 
The aim and n ethotN of the scheme ma\ 
iierhap' he ntO't eauK ajtpreciated from the 
follomng hnet 'latement of lanou' aetnniie' 
undertaken in niani Milages throughout tlu 
Pre«identv proper The number of Mllapf' 
in which 'anitation and road* at lea't have 
Vieett improved and the tillage sues cleared 
of rubbish etc alreadt runs into several 
hundred', while niant hate adopted a tert 
mde dlter^ltl ot uplift aentnttes 

As remarked a^tc. much attention ha' 
been tiaid to improtnng the sanilan condi- 
tion of Milage- and to cleaning and clearing 
them aivj improving then appearance 
generallt, and toward; the ali-important 
matter of providing an adequate and wliole 
some water suqiilt The remnva! of mamue 
pits outside the Milages has been a tert 
general nteasure HuttPr' hate been pm 
Mded for Mllige roads and streets Tlie 
work of draining unhealthy, pooU and pits 
and of constructing soak pus has been tjvcn 
up Attanpts are being made to proMde 
pubhc latnnes, or failing r^ular iatnnes 
effons are being made to protnde secluded 
sites, with some proMSion for privact for 
females at lea't In the Central Division, 
the proMsic.il of tiench latrines has been 
uidelt talen op 

Old wells hate been repaired and new 
ones con-lructed in nianj places, while wnks 


al-o hate I«n clcarol of nccnmiiLitcd rub- 
bi'h nnd tih nfTort' hate l>ctn nndc to 
hv\e tite well' pcntnngcnttol at regular 
mtcTt i!< 

Much has fK^en done in the tnt nf clc-tmt- 
ing and n-nioting pncklt {icar and nihhidi 
irnm in and around tillage -ite-. while 'tep- 
hate liecii taken to imprnte their apitcamncc 
lit the planting of trees and making gardens 
This matter of tree plammg e-pccialU the 
planting o* road «idc trees, Ili- Ix-cii mo«t 
krenlt taken up in the Deccan 

Ktvids l<iween one tillage am! aimihir 
tnd fvetweett tiUage- ami mam mail- hats 
'letn timstTMCieti and «ttjrfivM.nieitt' m thv 
street' and bte-wats m the tillage 'itcs 
hents^Ues liate K-en made •"'Ul ami c\i-t- 
ng rtiash liate l>een widtnnl repatrtil and 
dmneil while in srmie insiaice- cuKerts 
ita'c been consmictcil Tht nu'«j general 
icti'itt in thi' rs-jtect ha' I'ctn tr. imprntc 
the read' leading from the I’tibhc Uorls 
Dcpaftnicnt or 1 '<al Board road' into the 
iDage sue' ihi'f King m mant m'tances 
's'tue distance rentosesf trmu the high road 
ittd conncctesl with it ht sonu tiufi/i.i track 
liat ii'ed to 1>p wfU-tiigh Tmja"ahle in tin 
noit-o<m \ iiotieeahle feature of t<» murra 
tte effort hi- hern tht toluiitart remotaS 
'>\ landholders ..j the encroachment- bt 
tjneb tallage are ajtt to adtann their 

acid Kiundarie* little bt little into the cart- 
track* leating them in nnnt in'taiices so 
larrow that rten one can would hate dtffi- 
s'ultt m pasting The spirit oi tillage uplift 
lias protect tar more efficacious in tenie<Iung 
this abuse ihut the necessanlt 'low pri>cess 
of inquirt and action under the Land 
Ketenue Code 

Attention to health Itas lieen general 
classes m Fir-t •kid hate been in tiiuted 
-mall dispensaries founded and medicine 
cbesi.s dj.strihnJrsl, The. i.i^umnij, oJ. '.dla^a 
dais m scientific and htgienic midwifen 
methods is in progress at mr> t Cud 
Hospitals, or is being done through private 
practitioners besides ilirough the age^ct ot 
-uch bpdu« as the Red Cro-s and the Ladt 
Wilson \ M Association 

Education lias received a considerable tjl- 
lip through the uplift moseiwent and \alKge 
schorls hate beer opened and buddings 
limit where fonnerlj, po school existed or 
the existing school has been extended, \erv 
oftot bj tiac addition of an English das' 
The ooOTing of night schools for adult •> lias 
lieen the ino't ttade'pread feature c.f this. 
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educational effort Small reading rooms 
and libraries ha^e been started m man) 
places 

Efforts ha^e been made to provide more 
plajgrounds for the children and to organize 
their games and to recreate interest m old 
Indian games, while much has been done to 
interest children and to provide them with 
health} occupation through the formation of 
troops of Bo} Scouts and Girl Guides, the 
number of which have increased very 
markedh since the inception of the move- 
ment 

It has been sought to improve conditions 
of life in other wajs too Efforts have been 
made to reduce expenditure on marnages 
and on other ceremonial occasions — and in 
one district an Agnculturists’ Debt Settle 
ment Committee has been formed 

Agricultural uplift has received a great 
deal of attention \\ ith the help Iaigel> of 
TaJuka Agricultural Development Assoco 
tions, aided in turn b\ the Agncultural De- 
partment, improved varieties of seeds have 
been used on a w ide scale The u«e of 'uch 
seeds has been encouraged b} practical de 
monstrations m villages through planting 
demonstration plots for which purposes 
farmers have willmglv lent their land 
Better cultural methods have been taken up 
and improved implements of cultivation 
ad^ted 

Cattle breeding, too, has received muchv 
attention, stud bulls being purdiased not only 
by Taluka Associations but also b\ \ illage 
Committees, while the sen ices of the \ eteri- 
nar} Department m castrating useless 


animals have been in considerable demand 
In jungle areas gun clubs for the destruc 
tion of pig and other destructive animals 
have been formed and have done good work 
Interest m all these activities has been 
sustained, and instruction imparted, bv manj 
workers in the cau«e of village uphtt (both 
officials and non-officials) giving lantern 
lectures and talks on medical and health 
matters. Agricultural Development, Co- 
operation, Sanitary measures, subsidiary 
occupations, poultry breeding and the like, 
while shows on a very big and widelv 
patronised, demonstrating Agncultural, In 
dustna! and Sanitary improvements and 
methods and also cattle and farm produce 
shows have been held m several centres 
U ell attended clashes foe training person 
nel, both official and non official, m village 
improvement work, have been held at two 
centres In one area village improvement 
has its own Journal, T/ie Gujarat Vtllagf 
bf-lth and Agneultural, 4rt and hidustnel 
Quart erh, gi' mg all village uplift new s from 
districts in the Northern Division 
The Goveniment of India being of opinion 
that this V nijge uplift scheme of the Bomto) 
Government presents a good 'medium tor 
effecting that village improvement wiW 
which it IS concerned, has approved or this 
Government devoting the greater 
grant to promoting the scheme, which has 
already been introduced, as most suitable to 
local needs , and, of the funds allotted, certain 
sums will be devoted especially to areaJ 
where tlie scheme is not yet functioni^ 
effectivelv, and where an impetus is desirable 


A London contemporarv writes — It is not 
for us now to inquire into tlie motives of 
Signor Mussolini s unbreakable resolve to 
achieve something spectacular in a foreign 
field, but we cannot help recalling, after his 
Cabinet meetings, the hundred vear old lines 
of Peacock — 

After careful meditation 

And profound deliberation. 

On the various pretty projects which have 
jiist been shown, 

Not a scheme in agitation 
For the world s amelioration 
Has a gram of common sense in it except 


Or, 

Duce 


my 


we used to say m the Great Wnr, the 
the onlv man in step’ 


Mr R B Bennet, the Prime Alinister o‘ 
Canada notified on 5th September IrJJ, 
the Japanese Minister tliat, unless 
removes the discnminalon surtax ot 
per cent ad xaloreni imposed on certain 
Canadian goods, Canada will no longer 
adhere to the Anglo Japanese Commercia 
Trealv, and will take other steps m the 
interests of the nation 

The President of the National Coffee De- 
partment, Brazil, has ordered the destruction 
of /fiO 000 bags of coffee belonging to the 
Department at the earliest possible date At 
the same time, the statistical position oi 
coffee will be nnmtained 



Unemployment in M^'sorc. 


By Th« 

In thj c tl«rc i croAir^ i \ 

metn am iVt \ov.tl KmisW\ 

th«*re a'c m n <r iCOO ^ra Juair> roi’er in 
»l v.hj a'l if)-<L.> u <Ti r’ mmI This s nr 1 
in" o{ e \(.n h i> iraual ’ w crcat ila'^rr 
to tbeTT^'o- I tl cir cn arl to 
"^xnetA Tht ^ a t- a an onjamze’l finci\ 
mpo" lie inr tl '* w cltarr < i Hn object 
ha the ilu % c* ri r t fi- I ennJovtren 
for jt \ou h 

The cau-^ tha’ h'’\e co-’tnU etl t» the 
prr«e" inpa e reeil r l grre n o a’ 
an\ great kn'"h The ch et ar-ong the^ 
rnax ii. i mertn-etl (a) r^» cotebtion 
betvreeTi th- «^v-ca n in^'crted ai\l tie 
ac*i,a! eniclnsT'er ree'' et tie cnuntn 
lh» coTe’a’ n l>e^^een the tvpe o 
v' cuen a- t the t-e^h enpJjvtnen 
tha tna\ he cira e<H > cera n cK -en act 
vtMca ti > r’t*'' pro\ircul re'tfic*iO''s a< i 
eJT5sIo%"Tiert f J Mra ’e de; ♦n onnhchha 
l'■<^Ll,.ed a tall m ntlu •nal ar»’ other actu" 
ties «hi*.h halt aJN«r^!\ atTec ed th- 
eirp'ot-meri ntaJ«vet { c i fac^ ot tnini~; t 
<tart lue or iTi(2cp**nd*r 1 re> (/) lack oj 
finarce to iho e who •’re ft to la^e to m<l».s 
(n:j ani ctler tenti.re' o a pa\ar~ ktrd 
(o)l^o 3\Nel th wgh -otr p'lic' tot 
reT'edt-u’S the p'e^m p on whch it 
ngh 1\ c rceted noiid ab-orb a lai^e 
rujfbc'^ttos'jr’e'' vt H p-ont to the S'a'e 
ard i**e p«ipC- 

Wta ha fwer di^re in ou > dc ciH-n*ne~ 
and n t'’e Pro' rce> India nja\ be «et 
dot-n the p ot cm >am’’2 in ir'en^itj m 
diFerent area. Oovemmentj« in ad^'arced 
coumac- ha\e cone to reciignze tha the 
be< cu e lo’- urenp'onnenc i» t> fd 
eT^pTo^'tn■"’ i « crea e a enue- lo*- emplot 
inert bi 'timola in’ ccperd tiae on nefl 
cor iered "^hen es o’ pemanent 
Some fate 'hrreced hrio^ o* laboar 
Others ha\e erdeavoi.'vd to increase 

the age-temrs of e<it,catwn Co*- bovi, ^ that 
tfie\ nm he k"p longer a ^hool> to d mi 
ni'h coT-'ientir*' zer available job Sotre 
nngifaCe exainv('*s na\ be g’ven of the*-e 
diirere*' reiredo! r’ea.-ures adopted in 
Eijope a"<i ^en-a. The Swt 5 Federal 
Parii^mer i December 1934 adopted a p’o- 
grarCT- 01 ttica_ re> lor p'otT^ing emplot 
trcT” I' credt o tie extent ot 


Editor 

3 n 1 1 1 in V f<i ' ’■« tl e a ’op'ior o 3 
I "tncial pa 1 It cr m tetl tl c exa-mna’ion 
r*eatufe- rtU x ^ IV* c Wo’k to a 
l^e^tra! hrip'oci'-tr t)~».e a ac^cd to ih" 
Folera* ’T- tr t fri^u r\ Th“ 

kertral O” < - % is-a ti ci>-"'d na e 

wori«, um-rv s: *-<0-01 ' o-k* 

r I * f ’cr> I r "’ <“« re t r, k a- 1 th- 
•lu" an UK i. -e'-v t j*!! t'-- c-cramge 
r mt < r’vv «r v- “ic Pt-M k wnrk^vicfe 
b" d H«ed It' Ire "t paces ard 
-r-' It v-v a* t ' -t. '•f t"e yxr- \ 
hiie» t jiev a \ V St <niM a’ 'n'b 
e u'-trn v\ [i %a e t tv.d\ 

la »peca' w. k • .< verr** e* v. u I u"* c' 
Kf a I - e j r emplovmen 

O’ the *xl ar 1 t^- technrur 

tertral u ^ w- ! -i nr- were al^n 

qu-rtd to a/* v *•>. »h ch ».r-,d tak“ 

unen-,! le*' •r i Pe be'al p’9' 
mvo~ \ f-a reiv '■‘a r- the 

e*" ml <) cr was a ‘ lo err'^e" *" 
■atter> tc at "g to i! “ *'.; ard re 

< r-. -al rdu r*-* ard tw g'%e 

a I larce to a-v e"ons radc n t** s (L’^c 
ii *1 Tre tte-<h'*- t'ak v>ct«*t"i«~ has 
e.xar'mr" a p’eparet. b% t'^e 

<aIFed*ra <r> r wh ch y n u 

has *t.''sc’-"e*' th-. rnarciai rea. art' d*- 
jr-d to enab ■* na^u 'er to obviir 
l^p ctedit *'<' -.d bs a'^uc. ed b\ Go e*Ti 
ne"t to detfira'c urer "’imnert. In 
Erglar ’ tie po lari e’ticrer* 

bertg gnen a raJ Th» cia"’ rbj'xr u t'-** 
creation ot mal h IcL'-g k' i-rcEplo>ed 
per-oTs The Lard Set '«^er •\C'<x:a’’on 
I in charge this wok Fo”~^ n 1°34 
tfOterranerv ha*-e agreed to srar Cr'CCO 
per arc^ lo- th ee te-*- or the ha *:> or 
t.1 for e%cr\ Fot.''d -brertbed b the k.«o- 
ciation The Cam»jne L K Tn-«* hav 
piTjtm«ed £I OOOO ove“ a perod oj fvc 
vearv A >cttJe*"ee Scheme has lieen cork 
cd oa ard i> he-g gi\a. t ect to In 
\tnenca th** Federal afrimprucja n Ap-fl 
I93j totalled 4 CCO nil' on d Han Atro*'" 
the PiJdic Work, project to wUch mo**^ 
was aCo ed a e — Hjgh**-ai con t’T.cEoo, 
Lete'-tro eg E m -^jcn Rural Rc-habi* 
ta&on Ware*- Co*'-^*-ra*'^e Flood Co~crcvl 
Rural E’-c’n'-ca lo- Ho i-" th» Pmer 
t on o *’oT Ertr- j** Re a 'o’es j 
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Instance's can be nniltiplietl but the above 
ought t( suffice In India the problem re 
mams ^\hri]]\ tinatfacked «o far Even the 
number < t imenij loved is not known in the 
countrv In 1^27 it was stated at the 
\\ orld PopulatK n Conference tliat the total 
unemploved in India numbered some 6 
crores of jveoiile Of the total educated im 
emploved no tatistics are available for India 
In Europe and America Gov eniment recog 
nize It as a part of their dutv to maintain 
trained 'taffs to keep statistics of imemplov 
ment A lack of working policv is respon 
sible for this po ition Madras has not gone 
bevond the talking tage the L P Govern 
merit afpointed a Committee of which Sir 
Tej Bahadur ‘sapni is alxitit to issue its 
Report in Mv ore a Committee was ap- 
pointed sc me V ear ago but it has not so far 
repnrte 1 In other Prov inces action is still 
due In the L P e<lucated uuemplovment 
was ought t( be met bv vvhat was called a 
Culonuatioi ’scheme under Government 
ail pice But the Committee appointed to 
consider it deferred the hig scheme put 
before it In Bengal recentl) Government 
have devi ed a scheme for traiumg Internees 
The Scheme provides for the creation of a 
number f agricultural and industrial camps 
in which practical training is to be given to 
a number of voung educated men The 


point to note in this connection is that 
the Gtvemor of Bengal is comnneed that 
unless siijtable emplovanent is pronded lor 
the eJiicalid the political situation cannot 
improve in Bengal AN hat is true of Bengal 
IS equallv true of everj other Province or 
iiioderni-ed State which has a large tin 
emploved educated proletariat 

The remedv is to rationalize education 
and adaut if to meet local needs The 
Univeii»it) should be more and more 
r^ional so tliat the exploitation of natural 
resources ma\ be undertaken bv its own 
educated sons For the immediate present 
large schemes under the Engineenng 
ElectncaJ Agricultural and Public AAorts 
Departments should he thought out and thev 
should be tlealt w ith in the order of impor 
tmee and utilitv from Government funds 
absorbing the voung educated An >earb 
grant of Rs 2s lakhs for ten jears mav he 
decided upon for the present The schemes 
should envisage worivs of permanent utihP 
The American programme referred to abore 
gives the cue for the requisite remedj A 
great evil like unemploj-ment siiould not be 
allowed to grow It is bound to create 
trouble— domestic social and political Gov 
emment has a dutj towards its educate 
children and must discharge it satisfactorflv 
and con«cientioiisIj if it is to go on 


In the India i Journal of Econoniirs for 
Julv we have an interesting $tud> of the 
pohev underhmg the expon of gold from 
India bv Mr B R Sheno) It is a well 
documented and critical studj and well 
worth notice at the hands of publicists His 
conclusion maj be stated verj bneflj He 
thinks that the linking of the rupee to ster 
ling was wrong but if that had not been 
done the sterling he sa>s would have fared 
worse It would have meant m his words 
the abandoiunent of the sterling to a worse 
fate than actuaUv If the rupee had beer 
delinked and then we had followed the* 
course best suited to us it would have meant 
a different matter Gov ernment would have 
had to restrict export and bu) the gold them 
«elves The profits of gold appreciation 
would have been retained in the countrj and 
the evils of the rupee sterling link would 
have been avoided Devaluation would 


have been rendered easj and helped us to 
inflate as required A\e could liave stimu 
lated investment improved our credit 
abroad we could have got into our country 
part of the interest now paid to outsiders 
we could have cut off our losses on sterling 
paper that the rupee sterling dumped on us 
and vve could have kept a fair supply of gold 
for stabilization on the lines of a gold bullion 
standard But in that case would England 
have had the benefits she has had under the 
rupee sterling Imk^ Mr Shenoy thinks 
that sterling in that case would have fallen 
far below S3 15 which had reached m 
November 1932 and the cost to her for pre 
venting the downward course if she attempt 
ed it would have been enormous She 
would not he says have been able to pa) 
away at any rate in time her gold oblg^ 
tions without considerable sacrifice Prob 
ably Air Shennv is right 



Indian Od-Seeds— II. 

By F. J. F. Shaw, D.Sc. (Bond.). A.R.C.S.. F.L S., 

Dir/clor, Impgrial of AptadUtral Research 

LiNatED (Liiinm HJiWitifiitiHMi) aNcra^«! ^laOOO ttn- a %ear one 

Lin'ecft IS an im^wrtanl cfop in a numl«-r tf i\Iitcti was taken b\ the Lnitol King 
of proNincev ^articuhrU ilic Central Pro dom U i' < Inn ti' that under thc-c circum 
MTice- Bdar ard Ori'Si Ltuteil Prf>\mce> taiKe-^ the Lnuctl Kingdom is m a position 
Bombas Bengal and Hsderabad State as ti ab'orlt a nmdi hrger tjuannts ot linseed 
shown m the table gnen Utwe The « iit 

Aars nr Viebdof Li'istt is tscii f aosisie 
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n,rn lanes fmm about 600-1000 lb per than India exports and the new preference 
acre In recent jears there has been a serj obtained bs the Ottawa Agreement is lead 
marked reducti n in (he area under this crop mg to a marked increa e in India s output 
as wed as in the exports of this comtnodi^ of Imseeih The decline in Indian produc 
During the qiunqoenmum 1926-30 the turn appears to l<e due to the demand, and 
aresarge imports ot the Lnited kingdom the tact that the Indian hnseed production 
amounted to 314000 tons a >car. while reached 533000 tons m 1922-23 as com 
during the ame penud Indus exports lored wi»b 2^7 000 tons m 1030-31 shows 
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that there i' cnn«idefable room for e\pan 
Sion \n increa--e ot the area under linseed 
in India hi about t«o niiJJiori acre< (repre^ 
seating an additional production of at least 
250 000 tons) should not l>e difficult of 
attainment in a \ear or two m response to 
an increased demand From the Indian 
point of \new the preference is, of great 
importance to agnculture and ought to lead 
to a substantial increase m Indian exports 
Exports of linseed in the tear 1933-34 
lotall^ 379,000 tons \alued at Rs 45S lacs, 
and as compared with the precedmg jear 
showed an increase of 307,000 tons m quan 
tit) and Rs 366 laca m taluc This result 
was largeK due to the combined effect of 
the Ottawa preference in the United King 
doni and the relatnc scarcitt of aiailable 
supplies in international markets The 
Argentine crop of 1933 suffered a senous 
shortage and was estimated at onlj 14 
million tons, as compared with 22 million 
tons in the preceding Ijear The Indian 
crop on the other hand, was ^ef> much the 
same as in the pre\ious >ear, the estimated 
production m 1933 being 406,000 tons, as 
against 416000 tons m 1932 The Indian 
Imseed trade was also assisted b) the pre 
ference gnen on it in the United Kingdom 
market Tlie 10 per cent import dut) 
placed Plate linseed for a tune, out of line 
with Indian hnseed and United Kingdom 
purcliasers bought freeh, w^th the result 
that there was an increase of 162,000 tons 
in the off take of the United Kingdom alone. 
In the preceding i ear she liad imported onlj 
14,000 tons of Indian lin'oed Another 
notable expansion took place in the 
American market, exports to the Lnited 
States of America amounting to 84,000 tons, 
as compared w ith 200 tons in the preceding 
5 ear This expansion w as due to tlie failure 
of the crops m the United States of America, 
accompanied the short crops m the 
Argentine The principal countries in 
Europe al-o increased their demand 
Exports to France and Itah were 43 000 and 
22000 tons as gainst 22,000 and 11,000 
tons respectnelv in the preceding ccar 
Qvalits axd Plrity of IxDiAx Linseeds 
There are two readiK recognized varieties 
known to trade Thej are (c) vellow seed 
(I>) brown «eed, which are further classified 
as bold medium and small, according to 
their size The bold seed fetches a higher 
price than medium or small *eeds, as it is 
belieied to ha\e a higher oil content Sum 


lari}, jellow seed gets a slight premium over 
brow n, tlie oil from the former t\-pe of seed 
being lighter in colour 

Indian hnseed is sold on a dean basis, 
whereas Argentine hnseed is sold on a 4 
per cent refraction basis, and exporters and 
importers agree that Indian hnseed has an 
adtantage of 3 per cent on an average 
Indian hnseed is aKo stated to be- better 
liagged, and receives a <hght premium on 
tins account 

The United Kingdom is a large bujer of 
Imseed the oil being used for industrial 
purposes and the cake as feeding stuff At 
present she draw s b} far the larger portion 
of her ‘•upplies from Argentine The price 
at which tlie industnalists and farmers can 
obtain these commodiues is of course, a 
matter of great importance to her, and it 
would he idle to hope tliat the preference 
could Se of long continuance unless Indian 
production increases in proportion to the 
increased demand The extraordinar} ela«ti 
cit} of Indian ^ncultural production to 
v'ariations m world demand leads us to 
believe that India can without difficulty mert 
a ven large part of the United Kingdom's 
requirements " 

While, in view of the large quantity 
which the United Kingdom at present takes 
from outside the Empire, there is no doubt 
tliat she is in a position to absorb much 
laiger supplies from India than she receives 
at present, and while there is no reason to 
think that such a result will not take place, 
there is some doubt whether, in view of 
selling pressure in the Argentine, a prefe- 
rence of 10 per cent ad tahrem will lead 
immediatel} to displacement on an> large 
«c^e m the L/nit^ Kingdom market of 
supplies from the Argentine b} the Indian 
product The necessitv for a rapid expan 
Sion of the productioiv of hnseed in order 
to enable the preference to be retained is 
obvious, but if the preference is to be made 
reall} effective and if the fullest advantage 
IS to be taken of it, a prompt and careful 
examination will also be necessary into the 
matter of grading, marketing and transport 
of Indian hnseed, with the object of securing 
the greatest jxissible reduction m costs 
India IS the sole supplier of linseed within 
the Empire 

Research work for the improvement of 
the linseed crop has been in progress m 
India for some time, and affords an excellent 
illustration of the general principles laid 
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(lonn »i tin cirlitr i>.irt «>f JU»'» 

\ Nuiniol 

crop r\rnc<l out at l*u*-'t sho>'c<t tl«it 
ihc nrixcd louiiirv cropx coutimul 124 
umt t\\XN TIk'c t\i'cs .l»fT<Tf<l tviilcl\ 
in niorjiboloKicM clnnctcrx atwl 
logical propcrtii^ but Iroui tbc comtTier- 
cnl \xmu of t icu cmil ! l)c TwigbU 

cliMdeil into two groups One grotip 
t%li)cb Is cliartctcTistic ol the mjiIx nul 
climate of the ‘outlierii hnwil growinp 
tracts pna«e'''es i deep root a 

more or less priKumhcnt lulnt and bo!«l 
seeds The other group which tnlialwis the 
Gangetic alluvium has an erect hahn a 
Miallow root s\sHiu an<l small sectU In 
tins latter group three Pnsa tvpcs T12 
T 121 and 1 124 have proved ot goo<l oil 
content, high McldiuR capacitv, amt disease 
resistance, and hov e been chsinlnited to cuUi 
vators on a large scale 

It canncit be too stronglv emphasiicd that 
a successful tvjie rctiuires all these characters 
High oil content is useless unless the grower 
who is iiaul by weight of vied gets a gootl 
yield The«e successful tvpcs jiosscss small 
seed and are loner m oil content than tlu 
bold seeded tvpes of Central India The 
bold seeded tvpes however, do not grow or 
vield well in the Gangetic allmnim <mce 
their deep root svatem is not suited to the 
soil conditions of tlut area The problem 
of linseed improvement therefore liev in 
cross breeding between the types of the 
Gangetic alluvium and the types of Central 
India, with the object of provlucmg a bold 
seeded type which will possess tl»e root 
system and erect «teiu suited to the condi 
turns of the Gangetic plain Considerable 
progress has been made in tins direction by 
work started at Pusa in 1^5 The types 
12 and 121 which, as already explained 
are suited to the Gangetic alluvmm, were 
crossed with types 1 8 11 and 22, which 
are bold seeded types from peninsular India 
About 90 hybrids have been fixed from the 
crosses of which a number are of high oil 
content and appear to grow and yield well 
m the Gangetic alluvium The oil content 
o! the small seeded parents ranges from 37 
to 43 per cent , while that of the hybrids is 
from 40 to 44 per cent Alo^t of the hybrids 
do not equal the types 12 and 121 in vield 
of seed per acre two hybrids however H 55 
and H 21, appear to be equal to T 12 in 
this respect It is a point of interest that 
in the new hvbnds high oil content does 


not «<tin to Ik. wmiiqiauinl liv tin. Imhl 
-ttd ilnricJir tin Ix.'-t Inhnd- from the 
jK»mt of VKH if riJ coiiiiiit 
imdmm size sml 

111 smipltx i f liii'ccil 1 1 j uti hrvciltng 
unit tyj>c< till, oil cmittnt of am one tvpo 
shows cimsidirtbli fiuctuatiou from year to 
veir Uhi» in a Pusa tvpc nul lu a hybrid 
ill four sticfc-sjn. ynrs the following figures 
wtrt ohiamcd — 

192S.20 1020 30 1930 3t 1931 32 f.((an 
1}p« I2J 3<l 22 39 80 37 44 42 3n 30 45 
I>)tffid63 44 Cl 4102 43 37 4( 01 43 81 
Iht average od contiiit i-* all the types was 
19 57 j>cr tent in 1930-31 mil 42 75 per 
rent in 1931-12 1 he unximuni oil content 

n nm tvpt was 43 5 jur um m 1930-31 
ind 47 42 {xr cent in 1931 32 T he reason 
lor this scasniia! riiutmti' n i at present 
bscure 

The colour if hn iti! nnk* Ironi light 
yellow to 1 dcip fvdilisli brown tin inhcn 
lance of sceil t >! ur hcin^ largiK dctcnnin 
1 <1 bv iht siiiK Jiental h i itli rs as determine 
dour m the petal Otliir things being 
qual a seed <i light vcllow colour is pre 
lerreiJ bv tJic iradt as viLltlmg oi] lighter in 
ilotir than hrmvii *ee(l 
I AVE AND Mistvrd (f riusua \(T/>iis and 
r ;i(iirioy 

Tins group oi oil seetis is second to 
p.roundnut in acreage and includes three sub 
'l»ecics of ftnuuio ii — 

(o) D centfittrit \ar Parson Pram 
li Acfiir i var dhtiotoiiia Prom 
(torio) 

(<•) /> }u>uia I Rat or Indian mustard 
All thest sjiecies are prtncipallv cultivated 
m Upper Iiulia and onh a small area ts 
met with under ninstanl in the south The 
largest area mider this group ts in the 
Punjab, where the crop consists mamlj of 
Sarion and foria Bengal chiefly grows 
mustard The jinncipal trade centres are, 
however Cawnpore in the Uniteii Provm 
yes and Ferozepur and Lyallpur in tht 
Punjab where supplies are generall) col 
lect^ for export ifu Bonibav and Karachi 
The yield of seed varies from 30(M00 lb= 
per acre and the oil content ranges fron 
36-42 per cent The figures of export fo 
recent vean. are shown below and the es 
jvorts of these seeds apjicar to be increasin; 

The production of rajve and mustard i 
India in 1932 33 was estimated at 1,046 00 
tons IS again t 1 02S 000 tons in the pr 
ceding yeir thus showing in increase of 
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Arek amj \iELn Of Raps akb Mustard iv each Promnce 



A erage 1923 ">6 
to 1029 30 

] 

mo 31 

1 

1 1931 32 

1932 3S 

Sfalei 

Arta 

(acrej) 

1 teld 
ifORX) 

Area 

1 {acres) 

Yield 

{Ions) 

Area 

(ofr«) 

Yield 

(tons) 

^ ■ 

Yield 

(Ions) 

British Pro inces 









Assam 

336500 

69 600 

1 363000 

64000 

302000 

46 000 

271 000 

41000 

Bengal 

■126,600 

111800 

1 769000 

139000 ■ 

no 000 

139 000 

1 716000 

154 000 

Bihar and Orissa (6) 

711800 

163 000 

637 000 

147 000 ' 

645 000 

136 000 

627 000 

140 000 

Bombay 

including Sind 

200 000 

20200 

191000 

23500 

142 000 

14000 

179 000 

*•8 000 

Central Provinces 
and Berar ic) 



1 

64 000 


70000 

16 000 

I 73D00 

15 000 

Delhi 

1750* 

460 

1 8000 

400 ! 

8 000 

500 

j 8 000 Below 500 

N W F Province 

121600 

9 600 

83000 

9000 j 

107 000 

10 000 

12&000 

11000 

Punjab 

1 1 082 100 

lie 800 

1 8S9000 

141 000 

J 150 000 

184 000 

1 158 000 

lolOOO 

United Provinces 

203 400 

31500 

240 000 

32000 

273 000 

48 000 

324 000 

67000 

(a) 

1 

2 136 100 

378 000 

3 230 000 

423000 

2 6a9 000 

419 000 

,2 434 000 

438000 

Total British 

Provinces 

3 408 800 

357 lOO 

3 264 000 

333 000 

j 3 167 000 

393 000 

3 48" 000 

eOODOO 

(0) 1 

2 1j6 400 

378 000 

3 230 000 

423 000 

2 659 000 

419 000 

2 4S4 000 

438000 

Tobal Indian 

States 

123 600 

16200 

138 000 

10000 

j 94000 

13 000 

113 000 

14000 

Grand Toaal 

5 990 800 

9S1600 

6632 000 

988 000 

6 220 000 1 02o ono 

6 070900 1052000 


(а) Mixed Crop the estimates beiog highly conje tural. the Egures are Vept separate 

(б) Exclndng Feudatory States, irhich report an area of 85 000 acres in 1931 33 as against 810<W 
acres in I930~31 The yield ts estimate I at 7 000 tons ahicb is pract cally the same as in last year 

(c) Forecast prepared for the 6ist I me in 1931-32 
• In 1929-29 there was aanormal increase in the area an 1 hence that year s figures haie noil*** 
taken into account 1 he averae.e is for four years only 


per cent on the crop yield of 1931 32 The 
crop of 1933-34 \va» according to th< latest 
report estimated to Meld 9o2 000 tons or 
a decrease of 94000 tons in comparison with 
the crop of 1932-33 The exjwrt trade m 
rape seed during the year experienced a 
short set back the total shipment** being 
returned at 73 000 tons, as compared with 
115,000 tons m 1932-33 The dedme thus 
amounted to 42,000 and it nas almost whol- 


ly accounted for by a falling off 
demand of Italy which took only lOOOOtons 
as against 68000 tons m the preceding 
Exports to the other consuming markets 
showed more or less appreciable increases 
The United Kingdom took 20 OOO tons a* 
against II OOO tons in 1932-33 while France 
and the Netherlands increased theif respc*^ 
tue shares iroin 8(^ tons and 12 000 ton* 
to 11000 and 15,000 tons Purchases o> 
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UelgmiM rtcmniu vhownl >» 

create 

The inijiniMUHiU n{ ermw U\ 

hreethne nuthtMl^ jK<.ulnrlj 
l)nni3>.e of the «c\f Min\3l> Mvi\mi U\ cemm 
\-inctn.s fhi^ mcxns tlnl tht. u-;uM ixn> 
cedurc for the j«oHl3on nf utut t>j'>cv onnot 
ho Wloweii in thc«o ciscs tn whxch mU 
feriihzatJon proxhiccs xtrj little nr no seed 
«hile the cxtcnsixe ifitmal cToswxg r«mlers 


It iiui>0'.Mt)lc to mnnt-im pun Itixosti 

jilions It I'ust 1 h\i tint «lf 

vunic MfutUN couM Ih iinii to <ct «ot(l 
In •‘clfing «n titi l/u<I ‘n^< hut tint the 
j roj»cn> «f vclf l(.rtili7c<l •'Cc<l lo^t Mgour 
iml fcrtihtj Cro'.^c'N lK.tut<tt xtilou 'ml 
nl «cH feritU iii<l hitch ••(.ctkil ►iclf sunk 
fonm Imc f«cii itmic to cIiKicIntc tlic m 
Uenltncc of self stcritiij tiul ml iiul hrown 
voided <elf ft mil In hruK Ins c been obtnmcd 


Baghdad’s New Museum. 


The announcement \i is lieeti made that iht 
Ma mun J.tuseum — the most recent of High 
dads mustunis— has been just /ipenetl h\ 
King Ghazi The ness Mus< um has been 
accommodated m the Mamun Palace in the 
ancient Bij^hdad Citadel T he ixlnlnts m 
the neis Museum belong solely to the Ahla 
sid period and ssill be most ajiproprntels 
housed in the old Palace of that Usnasts 
The reigns of Harun al R\shid and Ma imiu 
in Baghdad ssere periods of extraordinary 
splendour hut tin dynasty ssas short h\cd 
and lett behind hut less nionuiiients ot not*, 
which escaped the ravages of later con 
querors A publication by the Diticiorale 
of Antiquities contains some very fine plates 
showing the massive remains of the Ablasul 
Palace in the Citadel 

It IS curious that at this hte stage m the 
story of ciiil zatio" the mines worked m tlic 
dassn of history should again be receiving at 


tuition Yu»,ovlasn oi n iirvi provides an 
« utstanding ixanipli is the Trepea ^Ilncs 
I td ire exploitm, innuv nhiih wire work 
1*1 ol old by the fviuiniiv Vi w *. mes news 
i the prosjH.ct' *f inmnij* 1 sili'pmints m 
‘^a*^u*h Anina sslun minis sstri w rled In 
the ancKiiis S< mi litiU iimi i^' thi Saudi 
\rabian Mining SmuIw iti wiv ( mn*.*! ind 
tins compaiis liikl a loii^ (itiu i ncis ion 
i r ojscratmg mtn*> \«.r oi \t inisi area 
n Sioiidi \rabia li is umiir't od tint 
with the supjHirt ol i well I n ssn gr niji of 
I mjsamcs tlu SsndiiaiL is i bi iniiscrtcd 
I >to a public «.« miTins ind tint it an earls 
*liie the prelimniars steps will be tikcn for 
the exploiiaiioii if vt iiu ikl mme sstrkings 
m tlie countrs Vs m th*. lasi. it siimUr 
ifitcrprives m othtr com triM to (li\ it ts 
un<lerstoo<l tint the Saouth Vnbian Gov 
ernment will h*. a*.tiseh inttrestid m the 
project 


hrom a study just completed 1^ the 
Aaiionai' inohstnai' Contlrence ffoartf 
USA it has been revealed chat the Uintcd 
States federal receipts from liquor taxes for 
the fiscal year 1935 exceeilccl those for any 
year m pre prohibition clays except for 1918 
and 1919 when very high rates were im 
posed For the period 1910-17 the annual 
collections rangecl between £41 800000 (at 
current rates) and £56 800000 whereas m 
the fiscal year ctided 30th June 1935 the 
Federal Government collected £^200000 
from liquor taxes of all kinds 


With the possibility ot ultimate deitlop 
ment into another Great War involving the 
whole of Europe Isemg pomteii out by those 
who closely follow the international entangle 
luentb in East \frica the price, muvement m 
the stock excliauges m June and Juls showed 
a tilling trenel bnt since the mid lie ot August 
It has tended to advance says the Osala 
Matnicki Rayon and cotton mdu trials 
the paper adds were the quickest m the 
price advance because cf the prospect that 
the position nf these luduvtnes would be 
much improved by the Italian withdrawn 
from Oriental markets should a wir break 
out 



Co-operation in Mysore. 

By A Knshna Kao, B A., B L , 

Adiocale and President Mysore Ctly Co-operalne Bank 


It i« nearh th«rt\ jeirs since the co 
operatne movement ivas started m M 5 Sore 
primaril} to give greater credit facilities to 
the agriculturist in the rural areas of the 
State * He was steeped in debt on which in 
many instances he paid interest at an ex 
orbitant rate and had fallen into the clutches 
of the money lender from whom he could 
not escape After a few years of the work- 
ing of the movement it was recognised that 
the concentration on the credit side of the 
movement did not tend to improve the ryots 
economic condition Attempts were there 
fore made to introduce other forms of co 
operation also After thirty years of work 
mg on these lines can it now be said that it 
lias fulfilled all or most of the expectations 
of the sponsors of the movement^ Cven the 
robust optimist cannot say that the move 
ment has been a complete success Neither 
on the other hand can t(ie confinned pessi 
mist hold that it is a complete failure 
Evervbody who is in touch with the move 
ment feels that it is now passing through 
a severe crisis nevertheless there is no need 
to feel discouraged \\ hat we have achieved 
till now though it may not have come up 
to our expectations ts not quite negligible 
and might well stand comparison with the 
results achieved in other Indian States and 
the British Indian Provinces Those who 
have studied the progress of Co operation 
throughout the countrv are also oi opinion 
that we have not lagged behind but on the 
other hand stand fairly high 

Taking die latest figures for 1934-3a we 
find that w e liav e in our State 1 999 co opera 
tive institutions consisting of 136 377 
members with a 'hare capital of 
Rs 55 03 496 deposits of Rs 105 39 556 
reserve fund amounting to Rs 2932 000 a 
working capital of R» 2 29 00 000 — a total 
turnover of eight crores and net profit of 
Rs 4 46 603 Out of the total number of 
societies more than 1 500 are purely agn 
cuitunl societies with a membership of 


* Part of Presidential \ddress delivered at the 
Twentv second Mvsore Pro\ nc al Co operative 
Confere ice hel 1 at Mj ore on 4th O tober 1933 


nearly half of the total number Though 
tliese figitres are encouraging enough there 
IS still a lot of ground to cover in vnew of 
the fact that the rural population of the whole 
State numbers 55,12260 and is distributed 
over 16483 villages N perusal of the latest 
Administration Report for 1933-34 also 
shows that there has been for the last three 
years stagnation instead of expansion The 
reasons for this are many and varied and 
it IS not possible to deal here m detail with 
all of them in the limited time at my dis 
posal I shall however briefly indicate 
what, tn my opinion are the important 
causes and what remedies are to be adopted 
to secure the healtln growth of the move- 
ment 

IjlPfiOIVIENTS TO DEV-ELOPMENT 
The main idea with which the movement 
was started was as 1 have already stated to 
afford cheap credit facilities to the agncul 
turists who form the back bone of the 
country Barring a very small number 
engaged m other occupations the main in 
dustry ot tlie vast population of this State 
is agriculture It cannot be stated that the 
rural population did not already possess 
facilities to get credit There was the 
money lender in almost every village to 
accommodate the ryot who however had 
to pay in the shape of interest a very heavy 
price for the monev borrowed So long as 
the money lender got his interest and so 
long as the security for the loan did not 
dimmish he was not eager to recall the loan 
On the other hand he would m manv cases 
deliberately allow the interest to accumulate 
This went on from generation to genera 
tiou and the ryot would inherit the debts 
yust as he inherited the property and would 
leave the same legacy to his descendant* 
He had thus the means of getting faefle 
though not cheap credit Co-operative insti 
mtiuns whose basic principle is not facile 
credit but controlled credit were not able 
to accommodate bmi m the same way as 
the money lender The ryot could not 
understand the reasons for the Rules and 
Regulations of the society about the punctual 
lav-mentt of thi in'-talineiit either (f the 
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pTjrcipal or iiiicre'i, atul {cU t« l»c 

unnccesvinh uls'*oim While the nitmo- 
lender would allow the postponement nt the 
due'' when the rjot could not sa\c *>n account 
o( unfatouraUc a^ncuUurnl «ia<nns nr other 
cau-'C'', the co-i']>cratnc V'cict\ na'- not m 
a po-ition to allow him the same conce^'Kin 
The rant could not al'O under'*and the 
elaborate uncstifjaljon am! the consequent 
delai winch were metitahle before Iw cotiM 
get the loan trom the socittt. howetcr 
mgeniU he rc^juired Jt Man\ rams ^ettne 
these so-ralletl intoincntencc' exjierienml 
b\ others refrained from joinm™ Uw iro\c 
ment The ground was not well prepared 
hi proper edacatton aiul propagtruH as re 
ganis the nature am! ohject' of Co-opera 
t»on I thinh that the Gosermnent who 
epon’-ored ihi> moseinent h\ tlie p'l'Stng <*t 
the Co'operatiie Rcgulatitin should rot ha\' 
been content with the establishment ot th« 
mere official hierarchs to adnuni'ter the pr. 
snsioH' of the Regulation but should li3t< 
spent a '•iiffieient amount of inonej to cam 
on propaganda and educate the peopU - 
the basic principle' tif Co-oi>cmtioii 1 bt 
movement m this coumrv wa' one inny-t-i 
on the people trom w ithout anti not a 
neou5 growth trom wuhm, a« tor example u 
Germanv which placed on a legal l«asis 
movement that had alreadv de' eloped it 
the countrv The Govenirnent, no dotjhi 
spent monev in appointing Honorarv Organ 
izers for a number of vears to spread th< 
movement among the villagers, but this w i- 
not sufficient as the Organizers tiiU' appoint 
ed'were keen more on starting a number oi 
socictu s than on educating the people m th' 
pnnciples of Co-operation 

I feel that from the beginning tin 
movement was not vnewed a^ a lorm 
bwsvwtss reqvsvTvng spieia\ ijvcdvhtatiun' 
for Its management It w-as, on iht 
other hand, too trequentlv looked iip<in 
as a form of philanthropic tnterprisi 
that people with mete good intentions 
and a large heart coubl work sUctessUiUv 
The formation of societies was bv itselt 
expected to bring about the economic retor' 
mation of the members, if the co-operation 
uf the local people imbued with ueWe setrti- 
menis of social sen tee uas secured 3fxnv 
local enthusiasts have, with high motives, n« 
doubt, done verv strenuou' and sdl-vacn- 
fiung service m societies thmigh not alvvavs- 
on huiine<;s lme« But what can mere go^ 
intentions avail in the business field’ It js 
2 


cipaeitv and knowlcdgi. tliat arc necde<! to 
work a Im^jiw:' orgam/ation siiccc''fulh 
Hie Ivxhit nf confusing tin. Ini-incss <>f Co- 
operation with '(xnl phiJanliirup) has, to 
a ctrtam extent bicn iH along norl js even 
now n ‘‘tnnihhng block in tin wav of pro- 
grc", and iht ti’in* !n< ronii' hr cnplmiring 
lint Co-i'jicntion J' il’diiKt from philan- 
ihrojw It »' a tonii of bus'iie" rioj of the 
apitah'tk ntid profiteering tv^x'. but bu'i- 
nc" fun on honc'’ Imc* povcn!{<l In nionl 
pnncJpk', bill I'tvi rtlie!e'« bu<iiiev' in the 
-tnetfst 'cO' »'t till, tcnii llusinc's comes 
iirvt and pUihtuhropv next and tliat mamK 
ri the titihratnni of 'urplu't' for tlie moral 
Old ctliuntiopai adv-’iicmunt oi the menilicr' 

1 <)V< ItKM Crepit 

Another notncnble dcicvi which is re'pon- 
'(Me for the prc-nn 'tagnation and winch 
lus now licvn r«xogni'(d iv lint the niril 
-icietie' lent 111 lev lu^t on ^liort-temi credit 
•r seasonal (i<v<l* but long itnn loans — but 
• It 'iifiknmh loi" — to discharge prcviou* 
edits 'Ihev <li-l 1 ot thnnscl'C' p •s«ess the 
I'quift'l rcs'-iTci' but iu.dertoc .1 the bitsi- 
tV' out VI iin»ri<' borrowed trvni the 
entral am! \|x'\ Hank' wlmh in turn got 
'’eir fiiiul' iroin 'hort-tcmi dtjX’Mts Large 
-iiinv vvert tlni' lx>rrowet! bv members tor 
nprtxh'Ciivt }"i}io'e* The debtors were 
nable to mvkt ii’mvtinl javnent' ot their 
'ucs "net tl’t perotl allowed tor repavment 
1)01 si'fficHiitlv long Tlic ctHscquence 
va' dial overdue' Jxgan l* accumulate ind 
'■.ir the last Mor vears on account ot the 
<\otioi)iic deprtsMon and the tall in prices vl 
igncultural pnduce thev hive reached the 
high figure of 71 ft cent ot tht demand 
This evil wa- recognized sometime back and 
as a consequence the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank was estaWi'hed tv> tackle ihi' problem 
x-A TOTtA v\w\\\fi.e:Awe-a' •fiVwch v- vtrtljWs Xsftv- 
mated at tvventv crores ot rupee' f»r the 
whole State life operations ot the Land 
Mortgage Bank art being exiende<i gradual- 
l\ to various taluk' W bile the Apex Bank 
pressc-v the rural "Kieties to pav their dues, 
the socemes them-tKes are not able to re- 
cover the instalments due trom their 
members and are thu' in a precanons condi- 
tvon Unless 'tmvething vs nrgentlv done 
the fate of main rural <oci< ties n praclicallv 
seakd with the cotiscquetico that there will 
be a great j«-back to the Co-operative move- 
men* itselt in the State This will have its 
own reperctn^ons vvlrch nni affect the 
finance' of the Apex Ban!- In order to get 

r 
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o\er these difficulties it is absolutel) neces 
sai^ to start Land Alortgage Societies as 
rapidh as possible to take o>er on adequate 
long tenn basis the existing ad\'ances of 
the rural societies I would at the same 
tune urge on the attention of the authonfies 
of the Central I and "Mortgage Bank the 
raising of the maximum period of the loans 
from twentj fi\e jears to fort\ so as to 
lighten the burden of the annual instalments 
If this is not done earl) not onlj will the 
number <f eligible borrowers grow smaller 
but the same ston of mounting up of over 
dues mav repeat itself For we find from 
the figures for 1934-33 that o\erdues to the 
extc It t Rs 20 5'^2 as against a demand of 
Rs 38 784 including a decretal amount of 
Rs 7 043 ha%e already accumulated m the 
short time that these Land Mortgage Socie 
tics ha\e been m operation If therefore 
these measures are adopted and the rural 
societies are rehabilitated most of them can 
tuncti n proper!) and attend to the needs of 
their i lenibers b\ stricth confining them 
sehes to their legitimate and proper sphere 
t uppl) mg short term and seasonal credit 
lor t.arr\ mg on agricultural operations pa> 
ment of assessment to Goscrnmeni and for 
jther legitimate expenses The extension 
f the Agriculturists Relief Regulation to 
the whole State has praccicall) dried up all 
nurces ot credit for the agriculturist who 
s finding It extreme!) difficult to raise mono 
tor meeting Ins agricultural and other neces 
ar) expenses The cooperatne societies 
m rural areas are not able to come to his 
aid because the) thenisehes base no money 
to spare and the) cannot hope to get further 
advances from the Apex Bank on account of 
their default m respect of loans due from 
them \\ hile the Apex Bank has large 
funds for which it is not finding any invest 
ments among the primary societies and is 
reiwsvwg to tike fwTtV\« deposvts the agti 
culturist who IS m need of them is not able 
to get the benefit of these funds 
Debt CoxciliaTiox 

The unprecedented depression during the 
last five vears has hit the people hard 
especiallj the villagers Prices of all kinds 
of staple agricultural produce have falten so 
low that it has become a problem to the 
villager to meet his ordinary and necessary 
expenses not to speak of his utter inability 
to find money for the payment of interest 
on his debts which grow heavier and heavier 
w nil the adv ance of tune The price of land 


has fallen so low that m manv cases even if 
all their lands are sold the villagers are not 
able to free themsehes from the burden of 
debt Almost all creditors realise this and 
especiallv after the extension of the Agn 
culhinsts Relief Regulation to the whole 
State they ha\ e giv en up all hopes of recoi er 
ing even the pnncipal amount advanced 
In a situation of this kind it is necessary that 
some measures must be adopted towards debt 
conciliation The debts <lue should be 
moderated and the amount so moderated 
should be advanced on proper and adequate 
se<^urit} by the Land Mortgage Societies and 
recovered in instalments extending over a 
sufficienth long period 

Co OPERATIVE Marketing 
The economic condition of the villager 
would not be improved ven much b) the 
crcdvt Evde the vwoxewvewt Steps, 

should therefore be taken to increase his 
earning power also In these davs of de 
pression the agriculturist should be taught 
new methods of getting a greater v leld from 
his lands and securing better prices for the 
produce of Ills labour Tliough the devising 
of new methods is within the province of the 
Agricultural Department co operative m ti 
tutions can be instrumental in helping the 
rvot to derive the benefits of such new 
methods Facilities should be provided for 
the marketing of his produce by establi h 
mg Co operative Marketing Societies There 
exist no doubt alreadv a few societies for 
the marketing of cotton cardamom and areca 
nuts Though some of these have been do- 
ing good work they cannot on the whok 
be said to be in a flourishing state and the 
volume of their business is insignificant m 
conipanson to their possibilities Until 
such societies are established the agn 
cultunst who IS now at the mercy of the 
cawwat. hope to get for hvs. produce 
the price that he has a right to get Alore- 
over the agriculturist who has no work for 
about SIX months m the year should have 
some subsidiary occupation which would add 
to his income M hat tliose occupations 
should be must be determined with reference 
to local conditions by the co ordmated efforts 
of the Agricultural Department the Depart 
ment ol Industries and Commerce and the 
Co operativ c Department In fact an in 
tensive campaign of rural reconstruction on 
a cooperative basis should be inaugurated 
if we are ever to reach the ultimate goal of 
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Vgnwluiral Coopcntuii '»r Butcr 
firming liotur (nisinc^-' iikI litflcr Jn>ng 
Von Crfuit CoorFRiTioN 
The cnttiqo indii'tTjt'' in the \ llacti> 
wfnch guc ■icift occu^ntinn to «ome ind sul> 
^ulnr\ occupatton to tin igncidtun t Imc 
not 1 ecu OTginircd on i coopcrittic InbK 
on a lir^c cilc It nt'* no fioiibt mliscil 
almost from the beginning of tlie ntorcnicnt 
that tile atitihcttion of co njicnlton fo tbcsr 
I’^ilnstTies \No\i\i\ prose higliK licncficiil 
“societies ncTc started for wtniers 'cnail 
tun ts -inclahionel carters metal workers 
and the W e Though thes mat hate showii 
some promib nf detelopnicnt m the initnl 
Stages thet hate sadh fnlc<l to fulfil tbi 
expectations fanned of them The senttil 
s tural societies arc at present not more linn 
20 m numhtr with a member'lnp of ic s 
than 500 Their main Junction is now con 
fined to the supply of eh case free eggs 
proper organtration and expansion of these 
soc eties Co operators can control the entire 
trade in Mtsore silk winch till mentis 
was of the aaluc of about i crore of nipcts 
per annum 

Nor IS the position of the weater* sock 
ties am better There art 6+ of them wuh 
a membership ol a 200 and working capital 
of Rs 1 39 000 Originalh the\ wire m 
tended to supplj raw materiah to their 
members and market their finishtd product' 
Mam of them hare now degincratsd t 
mere credit institutions adi ancing small 
loatie to tlieir members Their total irans 
actions in the >ear 193-k-35 amounted onla 
to Rs 3 39000 of which the greater part 
w-as mere adaance and recover) of loans 

The failure of societies relating to thes< 
and other cottage industries is I believe 
mainl) due to the absence of qualified 
workers and lack of proper preliminary 
education and subsequent guidance Hand 
loom weaving and sericulture are the two 
cottage industries which pU) a gnat part 
in the rural econom> of the Stale Measures 
should therefore be urgentlj devised to re 
organ ze them on sound business lines In 
the Madras Pres derev vvhere handloom 
weaim" is the chief cottige mdiutn an 
attempt lias been made recently to ojganise 
It on a CO operativ e b isis w ith a subsidv 
from the Government ‘k Provinral Co 
opiratne SocieU called The Madras Hand 
loom Meaaerv Provincial Cooperative 
9ociei\ Ltd has been started It is 
ne es ar\ th<it simitar organisations one 


vHt 

1 r the hanll oni wcavin^ nidustr) and 
ihr other f r sericnUurc 'hniild hi start 
I fn Mvsnrt 111 tin immediate hiturc 
iih a Ittjintc financial help from the Gov 
tniiiunt nil thc\ arc at It* to «.tand on (heir 
wn legs The Oovirnmem have alreadv 
1 len assnimg the otganirati n of the Land 
\fortgage Bit k in llns vva\ and will I tm t 
take till imtiativc and start these new 
iganizati ns Besides flit sc two mijor 
Wage tnhvsines vherc is a sers large 
sojc in ihi 9tau for <!ev eloping a number 
I minor IP hi trits mh is cattk breeding 
j iiltrv farming dairs laninng mat making 
ilanket weaving etc This tkselopment 
Ivoiild proceed smuiUanitu K with the pro 
Sion for marketing fachtts f r (he pro 
1 lets of {be<e imlu irit® 

I iSAScisr B INK 

riit rural oiaiit an nnw tinanced frr 
he most part hs the f rov inciai Vpex Bank 
1 Ins fimcaion was lapccte I i I »h charged 
' the District (.‘ntral Banks which were 
attract knal capital that wottlJ otlKniisC 
1 ime ted elsewhere t advance it to rural 
<Kties and tc snpervi c their working 
oiuchow thcM Central Banks have not 
iccccdcd m am tt their aims Thtv have 
t inspircil anion" tic investors the same 
mount ot I nfilincp as the kpcc Bank 
M I ether it is wonhwhilc to re u citate them 
a point t be considcrtd Generallv 
I»eaking the District Central Banks are no 
d ubt more scrv ceable since thev are in a 
I ciier position thin the Apex Bank to know 
the con lition < f the societies m their distncr 
and exercise better supervision over them 
Blit since m tlu« State which is compact 
and homogeneous the farthest village is not 
verv distant from Bangalore the head 
juarters of the Vpex Rant the absence ot 
the District L< ntral Bank far from proung 
1 handicap ini\ b\ eliminating the ex 
1 enses of an intenned an organization 
result in providing Unance to the rural 
jcieties at a cheaper rate It must how 
ever be noted tliat the Apex Bank though 
It has gamed the confidence of the investing 
luhhc lias not been able to attract to itseh 
n a largo cale the surjikis funds of the 
CO Iterative lUstuntions and other investors 
f the motTusil fins is mainl) due to the 
fact tliat tl e investors have no facilities close 
at hand for transacting business with the 
Apex Bank Until such facilities are pro 
vide I the surplus funds of man) societies 
md indivilaaL wiU conttnue to le invested 
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in Go^e^lII}e^f Treasuries anti Joan Stock 
Banks of the place I would, therefore, 
suggest for the consideration of the authon 
ties of the Ape\ Bank the immediate open- 
ing of hnnehos in suitable places with Local 
Adtispr\ Committees This will not onlj 
bring 111 more iiionet to the mmetnent but 
imII also enable the Apex Bank to exercise, 
throiigli the local committees better super- 
tisioti o\er the working of the societies to 
which it has advanced funds 

ORB^^ C0-0rERAT10\ 

I ha\e so far dealt with some of the prob 
lems of rural societies The problems bear 
mg on Lrban Co operation are not less im 
portant though less recognised till now The 
banking section of Urban Co operation has 
de^ eloped to such an extent that it can no 
longer be forced to follow in the footsteps 
of the rural mo\ement Its memberchip, 
finance and \olume of business <feinand 
separate and detailed treatment not niercl) 
m reports and addresses official or non 
official but aim m foniiulatioii of policy 6) 
the Go%emnicnt and the Department It 
will not be far wrong to state that while 
drawing up circulars and recommendations, 
rural societies loom large in the minds of 
officers and make them oblnious to the 
special needs and interests of the urban 
societies These societies require therefore 
treatment of an altogether different kind 
Though the number of these societies for 
the w hole State is only 445 while the rural 
societies number 1,629 (193d-34) set m 
respect of membership working capital 
rcsen e funds and management, they are 
\ery much better and occupy a \erj impor 
tant place in the whole mo\ement They 
hate a total membership of 71 793 and a 
total working capital of Rs 95 55,284 
(1933-34) Most of them provide Iheir 
own finance in the «!hape of share capital 
and deposits and only t er> few ha\e borrow 
ed from the Apex Bank or the Gotemment 
and eten in these cases the amount borrotved 
IS not large Of these urban soaeiies 277 
are credit institutions 88 consumers so 
cieties 28 house building societies and the 
re-t are engaged m industrial co operation 
Urban Credit Institutioks 
The major number of the big credit msti 
tu'^ions are situated in the cities ot Banga 
lore and Mvsore and the rest m district 
and taluk headquarters Most of these are 
engaged in banking while a few ha^e added 
the stores section to their business Many 


of them have large working capital ranging 
from Rs 20,000 to «eteral lakhs of rupee* 
consisting mainly of «hares deposits and 
resenes Their membership also ranges in 
strength from about hundred to nearh 3 000 
The principle of small membership and 
mutual know ledge, essential for a niral credit 
society, cannot, m the tery nature of thing' 
be applied to these urban banks which must 
function as banks in the technical sense It 
IS unfortunate that in w orking these urban 
banks methods which are conduave to the 
welfare of onK rural credit societies are 
being mechanically adopted though the 
two classes of societies are entirely dis 
similar In the case of rural societies 
the area of operation is compact and 
the membership small the working capital | 
IS luainh borrowed from the Central 
or Apex Bank since the local deposits 
generafh are insignificant the fiabihty of 
members being invariably unlimited each 
member is individually responsible for the 
entire liabilities of the society as the stake 
of each member m the business of the society 
IS thus equal to that of anv other, every 
member can claim to have a voice in its 
management The same cannot be said of 
these urban banks with a large number of 
members not known to one another, w/tli 
limited liabilitv of members and with fhar 
own finance not furnished by the Central and 
Apex Banks but drawn from the large local 
di^sits which can be attracted onlv by 
efficient management This attraction of 
deposit IS possible if the people have faith 
that the management is in the hands of a 
truly responsible bodv of men with sufficient 
stal^ m the business These institutions 
were started and developed by many persons 
who took a keen interest m the movement 
and devoted a great portion of their time 
and energy solely m a spirit of service and 
without any thought of material advantage 
to themselves Some of these institutions 
have hundreds of members draw n from many 
classes occupvmg different stations in bic 
and differing widelv in culture and outlook 
The turmoil of keenlv contested elections 
to the directomte of these institutions which 
has now become a regular feature and some 
of the practices which are unfortunately 
becoming current at most ofTlicse elections 
tend to exclude from the committee many 
experienced and ardent co operators and 
men with sufficient stake in the business 
The result in manv cases has been that 
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the stl -Mul twnint-Mncd h\ c^rU 

workers of these institutions sho\%N '•iRM'' 
of lieinjj jicrceptihU lowered This is Mirt 
to undermim griduihs hut iinfaihnpl> ihi 
filth of the dejvisitnrs \sho jirinule the bulk 
of the hinnctb < f the e nistiiutuiris Pro 
lessor H I Kiji "lu presitjcti over this 
Confcrenci li t >cTr Ins in his address it 
the Madras Lrhm O' < peraiive Banks Con 
fertnet in Deceniher 1933 drawn attention 
to the evils if such inefficient niampcinenf 
He sa\s This husiitess il the safeiv of 
the (!ti)05)tors and shareliolders is to 1« 
consulted Ins to h< ilaiie on husinessl ke 
principles ind nit on what irc loosely timi 
ed Co ojKratnc principles The former 
impl\ a large scale 1 1 tjp«Matiotis ifficicnta 
of management l full time {latd staff and 
contininn of pohc) whiii the latter Ime 
come to imj K hotiorarj sorv ice or jxirt time 
and untraired «»aff subject to the uncertain 
ties of a democratic eKction imhued with the 
strong ronvictions that Co operation means 
pitv and soft cotnir tor t! e iKirtowets com 
tortahlj 1 ising sight of tlie fact that the 
softn^s of llie corner might si>cU a liard 
knock for the depos tor and tlic shareholder 
iiliose hard earned savings might thuv he 
jeopirdised hi their inefficient handling 
With tl e safi guards now o'sisting in the He 
gulation and the Rules framed by the Om 
ernment prescribing onl> on*, vote to a 
member irrespective of the nunilier of h»s 
shares the absence of proxy voting the 
ohl gation to elect members of the Managing 
Commit te (lery jear the re8tri<*tion as re 
gards the highest rate of hvidend tliat can 
be declared 1 do not think that we shall b** 
departing in an\ wav troin the true demo 
craftc CO operative principles if wc should 
ns st ui on the management being entrusted 
to persons who havi som* appreciable stake 
in the TfismMtions tVitse persons being asSiSt 
ed bj expert adi ice if necessarj The 
directors in charge of the administration of 
these mst tut ons shoii’d l>e given as r^ards 
the internal managemt nt definite powers un 
trainmellcd fit the undefined control of the 
general holv Thu would grtatly minimise 
the tendenev growing at the general meet 
mgs of these institutions where most of the 
members do not possess siiftic ent knowledge 
of details of working to pass resolutions 
overriding the decisions of the directorate 
even on matters expresslv assigned to them 
h\ rules thus causing great confusion and 
shaking the confidince of the investors m 


these ItlstltlltlOJlS 

kmthcr till fns ertpt inh* thisc iiistitu 
iKWia Ihc sami jxrs'n becomes a mcnibci 
of more than tiiu cooperative institution 
iiigagerl 111 the STinc kind of business m tbe 
same place \ inuitiplicatioii of credit 
lentrcs iv thus creattd and tuiiptations 
•ffercfl to mend ers In Imrrow indiscriminate 
1> In most cases the Imrrow iti„ is for an 
unproductive piirixisc and the amnmt bor 
rowed lias no reference to tfie rtpajing 
vajiacitv of tht mcml er Mam members 
are thus jicrpeluilK and lieaviU mdibted 
t« more than one sncitt) and are constantli 
trauiferrniR tluir nliigition trom one 
ciflv to another This 5 iractiLc is opj'oseil 
i tl« canhual princij k of k v -ojx ration 
If the societies find it possible to pass hve 
Uws to preieut ihis evil on icci imt of the 
'ismictun of such members tic ( nvern 
lent I am afraid should issue under 
the ffcgnlatioii the ntfesi.ar\ rule to 
check this practict -Vnythir question 
dat arises m this conneeijon is wlieiher 
1 Is ilesirahle i iiave a ntimfier <it insii 
luttutis engaged >ii the same k nd t( 
I usmess III the same place \k hatever ncces 
ty there might have been at the conitm nee 
lent of the movement for the startiUt, of so 
uain mstiuitions to sene the fwiple of 
bffcreui divisi ms pt the same tow i nt citv 
r the memlicrs ot a particular c< mimimtv 
tliere does not sptm to I e at present am 
newl to perpetuate th it pohev I hi.se msti 
lutions coiibntd t a narrow Incaiitv r to 
d particular class oi peipl and with small 
meml crslnji havi not lieen able to gam vtahi 
hty and estahiish a reputation so as to 
attract local capital «n a Urge scab sjuj on 
easy terms Instead nt concentrating all 
ivadable forces to build up strong and stable 
institutions the energies of manv men are 
vT^(ttex^d away in niaintaming and managing 
institutions which from their very nature 
are incapable of exjansion I wcull ask 
those engagesl in managing and dev eloping, 
urban credit institutions to consider senou Ij 
whether it will not bf better and more econo 
mical as regards both money and energy to 
liave for each ohiecl one central institution 
with \ ranches all over the plate to nieet the 
needs of the people living in the different 
wards (t the city or town 

ENCOORAGE^IE^T Oi- ThRIFT 
One Qt the chiel objects of Co operation 
ti3 the encouragement of thrift seem to 
le wellmgh neglected The urban banks 
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are becoming mere nione\ lending iii&titu 
tions Manj of them ho\\e\er, Ime in 
traduced a svstem of Proxident Fund under 
«hich a member subscribes a fixed amount 
e\er^ month and at the end of a specified 
period recenes a bonus in addition to the 
amount subscribed The subscnpnon to this 
Provident Fund bchemc is at present 
I ptional on tlie part of the members To 
inculcate m their minds the idea of thrift 
H Inch IS one of the cardinal principles of Co- 
oper ition and to enforce u in practice would 
It not be better to make the holding of a 
Provident Fund Bond an indispensable con 
dition of membership like the holding of a 
sliare Some of our urban bants have sue 
cessfulh introduced this svstem of compul 
sorv Pnivident Fund and 1 hope it will not 
be long before it becomes a regular lenture 
of everv urban bank in the State 

CoNst-MERs Co-operation. 

The Consumers Cooperative Movement 
has been practicalh i failure ii» most of the 
Provinces of India South India is how 
ever an exception Next to the Madras 
Presidencj Mysore can claim the credit for 
sut-cessfulh working societies of this tvpe 
There are 88 cooperative stores societies 
in the State with a membership of 16J37 
and a total working capital of Rs 179*^ 896 
(1933-34) Of them 3 societies in M\ sore 
Citj with a meinbcr-lup of 5.000 and 7 
HI Bangalore Citv with a membership of 
about 6 000 do a large amount of bu mess 
The need for such societies is keenJv felt 
especiall} in the cities and certain industrial 
areas of the State This branch of the move 
ment has not however been developed on a 
scale commensurate with its importance and 
possibilities It must be admitted that the 
administration of the<-e store® is much more 
diTstuk than that of credit institutions Ex 
pert management and'lo)dlt> lAthvemwiJDcrs 
are the two indispensable conditions for their 
success The) cannot prosper in small 
tow ns and v illages because the customers are 
few the turnover small and overhead chatgea 
heavv Unless we have a powerful whole 
sale organization with large funds we cm 
not think of spreading the movement in all 
the small towns and villages of the State 
The disadvantages of the absence of a whole 
sale organization can however be partiv 
overcome in large cities In almost all these 
isolated stores working in the towns the 
coinplarnC prevails that the selling rate of 
certain articles is higher than m the market 


If all thtsc stores societies are tederaled iz i 
one wholesale organization the advantages 
dented will be immense It will be po< L'* 
to make large purchases at cheaper ard 
wholesale prices meet the reqmreroects cs 
the members in a fuller measure and keep 
the selling rate reasonablj low There vr1l 
be less of rivalry among die «ocieties tioii 
ing in the same area and more scope In 
e.xpert management w Inch the indind-J 
societies cannot now afford Until this 'tage 
is reached the different stores soaenes 
should at least begin pooling all their re 
quiremeiits and ordering them at cheap 
wholesale rates from one reliable source ot 
••upplj An attempt has been made in this 
direction on the initiative of the Chamaraja 
piirani Co operatn e Stores Ltd , Mv "ore 
for the purchase of sugar from the Alison 
Sugar Fjcton at ''f3nd}'a The same pohn 
can with advantage be adopted m the ca>e 
of cloth rice and other staple articles 
bv these stores on a laige scale 

Holse Blildinc Societies 
The tackling of the housing problem ffl 
cities and towns ts another important acti 
vitj embraced bv the eo opierative movement 
There arc at present 22 of these societies 
evclusne^' concerned with the granting oi 
loans for the purchase construction ard re 
pairing of houses These loans are repav 
able m instalments spread over a faith long 
►period It mav be stated here that some 
urban credit institutions Iiave also advanced 
ven lai^e sums for the purchase and im 
prov emeiit of houses The idea of prov idmg 
to the people living m villages healths 
houses suited to their means cannot be 
realised without large funds and is bound 
to remain a pious hope until the problem of 
rural reconstnlction is tackled m 
earnest Meanwhile the problem of hous 
mg 'nas \>ecome acute m ffie cities <fr 'ilrviaitt 
and Bangalore as w ell as some of the districts 
and taluk headquarters The Goveniment 
of Mysore Iiave been liberalh granting 
advances to their officials for this purpo e 
and liavc also allotted three lakhs of rupees 
for advances to house building societies 
M’lth all this on)> the fringe of the problem 
has been touched I believe that in the 
meanwhile the housebuilding societies 
should extend the scope of their activities 
and instead of contenting themselves with 
granting loans for buying or huildmg houses 
thei sh^ld think of themseh es consfnrcf/ng 
houses and selling them to the members on 
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for It Ml o% er the cuuiitn people ire 
complaining that many institutions arc not 
A\orking Mell that nian^ are dormant and 
that the management in mam cases meffi 
aenl It cannot be denied that in man} 
cases the complaint is well founded Since 
the Got emment and the Department as has 
been alreadt stated started the societies 
before doing the necessary preliminarj work 
of educating the people in the principles oi 
Co-operation I do not think that the Got 
emment can feel lliat it has dischaiged its 
dut 3 b\ the mere promulgating of Rules and 
Regulations and taking drastic steps to sup 


press the ocieties working niefticientl} The 
winding up of societies on a large scale m 
stead of increasing efficiency has a strong 
tcndenct to scare people awa\ and retard 
the progress ot the morement It is neces 
san that at this juncture both the official? 
and non officials should work together and 
pull It out of tlie unsatisfactory condition 
to which It has at present fallen so that Co- 
operation in the State might make steadr 
progress along nght lines and unfold its 
immense latent possibilities for the good of 
tlie people 


Coffee. 


Th £i ipirc Prodi cer the journal ol the 
British Empire Producers Organuation ji> 
their Ma\ issue reierred to the Coffee 
Que tionnaire Uiat the\ circulated wnhm the 
Empire as well as el ewhere with a \iei\ to 
ibtaimng a world market sur\e\ of coffee 
The replies naturalh come along in batches 
ahva\s interesting and often sm u etui 
showing hcn\ the cottee is di tnbuted and 
which kinds are preferred or othentise 
The Keina cotiee men according to The 
Planter of Tanga are reorganizing their 
coffee auctions The w ish 1 as been to estab 
hsh on non profit making lines regular com 
petitiie auctions to le patronized by all 
interests \s this was not possible their 
Coffee Board and the Coffee Trade ^ssoaa 
non of Keina base agreed to nm auctions 
as from July 1st next and one notes in ihe 
tollowmg particulars the importance to be 
attached to liquonng as contrasted with 
purchase by sight — 

(a) To oijer coffee for sale and to sdJ 
coffee in public auction (bj to offer coffee 
for sale bs prn-ate treats to licensed coffee 
dealers and to sell the same when such coffee 
has been offered but not sold m pnMic 


auction (c) to proxide a service of liquonog 
adMce (rf) to pTo\ide a comprehensive 
service of market advice 

\\ hile the auctions will not function out 
side KenN'a it will be fully competent to 
handle the sale of other than Kenya coffee 
and there are no restnctions placed on the 
type of coffee that the auctions may offer for 
'ale 

The charges for the sale of coffee m 
auction will be (o) one per cent of the gross 
sale proceeds realized on coffee sold on 
behalt of a licensed coffee dealer (b) one 
and one half per cent of the gross sale pro 
ceeds realized on coffee sold on behalf of 
am person not a licensed coffee dealer belli 
thes« charges being subject to the addition 
of the modental sales charges incurred under 
the rules of the Coffee Trade Association 

On the staff will be a coffee taster wl^ 
advice will be available to an\ licensed coffee 
planter or coffee dealer upon terms to be 
decided bv the Management Committee The 
tarter will be a salaried emplovee of the 
Board and wnll be entirely independent in 
his hquonng reports all sellers wall thus 
have the satisfaction of an unbiased opinion 


The Goverrunent of India have sanctioned The Mysore Government have appointed 
a loan of Rs 2 lakhs to the Nevv Delhi a coninuttee to inquire into the condition 
Municipalitv in connection wnth the Agn of the cooperative movement in Mvsnre 
cultural Research Institute 
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•>ar\ know ledge and experience The Court 
IS so composed that, out of the four assessors 
who assist the judge- m his functions, two 
are chosen from a competitue list of expert 
economists 

The example of Germ3n\ in adopting a 
fundanientallv tolerant attitude to cartels has 
been followed b\ most other countries, and 
in se\eral among them — Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia Hungar} and Bulgaria — special 
Courts have been created 

With regard to the development of 
German administrative law governing cartels, 
far greater powers have been given to the 
Minister of Jvational Econoinj during the 
period 1930-1935 than he receiverl in 1923 
Lnder the 1923 Decree he could only inter 
vene in certain specified cases, that is when 
the public welfare or economic life as a whole 
were considered to be endangered bv un 
ju'-tified restrictions on production or sales, 
excessive price increases, boycotts or dts 
crimination m prices and sales conditions 
with the ei¥ect of restricting economic free 
dojii Following the emergencv Decree oi 
1930 the Munster of National Economy can 
intervene whenever the efficiencv of produc 
tion or of the exchange of goods or services 
IS impaired, or freedom of trade is restricted 
m an unwarranted manner 

W hile the emergency Decree of 1930 
showed a tendency to limit the activities of 
the cartel to a certain extent, the National 
Socialistic Revolution of 1933 brought with 
It a fundamental change m German cartel 
legislation The passing of the Compulsory 
Cartel Act on July I5th 1933 marks the 
beginning of a new period It should be re 
inembercd that as far back as 1910 a com- 
pulsorv syndicate had been formed in the 
potash industry a precedent which, at the 
beginning of the W'ar, was followed by a 
compulsory syndicate in the coal mining m 
dustry then by others in the post War years., 
in the peat spirit, matches and cigarette 
industries In Italy too under Signor 
Mussolini s Fascist regime a law was passed 
in 1933 concerning the creation and conduct 
of compulsory cartels while Spam had taken 
similar measures as early as 1926 

According to the prov isions of the German 
Compulsorv Cartel Act the competent 
Minister is empowered to group enterprises 
into cartels and to oblige outsiders to jom 
existing cartels if their adhesion appears 
to be in the interests of the public w^are 
and of economic life as a whole When such 


compulsory cartels are formed, the Minister 
miv lay down the rights and -duties of the 
jnembers, irrespective of contractual stipula 
tions Fiirtlier, as a means of protecting 
hranches of industry , whether cartelhzed or 
not, from excessive development the 
Minister has the power to prohibit, or make 
subject to his authorization, the creation of 
new undertaking!, or the enlargement of old 

By the 1933 Act, the German Government 
recc^nizes and encourages cartels by setting 
up a conciliation office to which appeal can 
lie made with a view to protecting the 
interests of existing groups or to extending 
the scope of incomplete cartels to the whole 
of the branches of industrv in question This 
right of appeal belongs to the undertakings 
concerned as well as to the Almistry The 
conciliation office is attached to the Reichs 
gnippe Industrie ', formerly the ‘ Reichs 
verband der Deutschen Industrie’ and its 
activ ities continue a> a result of the v oluntatv 
collaboration of the interests concerned The 
practical value of this institution is conside 
rable. since it saves the Minister as well as 
the Cartel Covirt mativ difficult decisions 
2 Scaitdi»avia 

The Scandinavian countries hold a posi 
tion apart among European nations as re 
gards cartel legirfation Sweden has up to 
the present enacted no legislation specifically 
concerned with cartels In 1931 Denmark 
promulgated a law, striking in its brevi^. 
which ordains the supemsion of cartels, 
trusts and other similar combines, with a 
view to preventing excessive price mcrea^s 
-A special official Commission of Control is 
endowed with far reaching powers of inve»ti 
gation and the undertakings concerned am 
bound to giv e any information required R 
on investigation it is found that prices are 
too high the Court mav declare the con 
tract to be invalid and not binding 

Norwegian legislation relating specific^ 
to the control of combines dates from 1926 
and IS far more detailed than that of Den 
mark In many respects it is similar to that 
of North Antenca and more particularly to 
the Canadian system In the first place, the 
Act of 1926 lays down the obligation to 
notice of and to register, combinations fof 
the purpose of regulating prices or condi 
tions of production or marketing, it abo 
requires from them regular reports and m 
formation concerning prices Further the 
Act prohibits injustifiably high prices and 
restricts the right to establish minimum 



INTEKNAllONAl srk\I-YO! 

pncc' It 1 Council oI Control 

to regvilali- pricc'* nt i lo‘l otluT thin thit 
fixe<l b> the combttntiot» V lurtbir rcstru. 
non ol the actuUi<.*> ol cifti.l'i con'Sist'^ m tlu 
hct tint in dehiilt of rcRntntion ot in 
is^ociation or igTccnient the obhijation n 
idhere to the a'.socjilion or 
Vgtll) talul The Couiicil of Control nn 
al'o dissohe i«'Ocntions »I thcir influenci 
le found to he Uinnful ti> »ntcrni\ prices 
production or luirketiug Similar mcisnrc'' 
can be applied to the decisions taken b> the 
association'' Doicous ire hVeiiise proht 
bited as well as csclusiie aRrecmem*' iivl 
price discunxinition 
1 Easicrii Etiroi'i 

The provisions of th'* tirtel laws of 
Hungir) (1931). Bulgaria (1031) Poland 

(1933). Czcchoslovakn (1933) iml Jugo 
shvia (1934) are far more muiulelv framed 
than those of Isorwiv Thc\ are m iium 
re«pefts similar to the German law> l>otli m 
ihcit recognition of the principle of cartel- 
and m their requiring that contnets and 
decisions must be written d they are l > b«. 
valid The same applies to the powers g>\ei» 
to the Minister of National Cconom> to 
intervene in case of danger to the public 
welfare whether h\ appealing to the Court 
or b> using the admimstnlue powers ot 
the ministry, wliicli even include the power 
to dissolve the cartel 

Amtnuin legislation has aUo had a fir 
reaching influence For instance the ctei 
tion of a cartel register, the obligation to 
give notice of important decis ons supported 
hi the production of documents the appoint 
ment of official cartel comm ssions and the 
power of the authorities to vi itiidnw customs 
and taxation privileges 
Jugoslav legislation stands alone Vot 
only are cartels entireiv prohibited but 
as-ociations fonned for tht regulation of 
markets onl) tolerated on condition that 
their contracts and decisions are expressfv 
^proved b) the Ministf) of National 
^conom} 

4 fj ps'ern rid Soilhcrn Europe 

Belgium France Holland Italy and Spam 
form a special group among European conn 
tries in as tar as the conception of cotnpul 
sorv cartels plajo a central part m their 
carte! legislation Spam was the firet in 
1926 to issue i decree for the creation ot 
rompuUorj cartels Italv followed smt in 
1912 while the laws ol Belgium ind tie 


ClRTfcl I KrISi \UO\— II o'U 

\i.th<.rlind- irv of qiinc rcctm <htc hiving 
kill viucUd IS liU IS 101 - In France i 
Bill Ins ilriadi pis-til tlu LI imber of 
Deputies ind will bo hid Itcfore the Senate 
m the spnn, ot 193- \ccording lo ricent 
mfonniti nm the press \ubtrn and Czecho 
slovnkii m i1m» mtenilmg t mikt pnet 
igrcoiimts iimrhidcd bv ccrtiin brinches oi 
mdustrv ic inputs >rv n r itl ci nci rn- m those 
hranches 

The guicrd i hjCct 1 1 ill thi- ci mpiilsory 
citlU legi-liuow i- t c ml at tht economic 
crisi- ilthough Ilf i< iiTse th( compulsory 
regulation of markets ] resupix -es the general 
igrtunuii cJ tilt bu-iin.ss murests concern 
id flovvtvtr tilt fiLiailed stipulations 
itffer troni om ctunirv u mother jxirii 
tilarfv 1 - prnctdun to lx. followed bv the 
ulmini'tntivc uiitboritio ir Courts ot 
atbitritiou in can 't dispulc- 

It IS ni|xissibh t I -av is vtc to what 
extent these laws have been ij plied m prac 
tici. In Beliium France and the Nether 
lands tin.) arv till onlv in the first stages 
f developmem In ^pnn n the other 
hand where thev have hien in fi rtc rather 
longer unportam i-'perimtiit art being 
made particularlv in the wine trade thelevd 
nines, ind other similar bnnihes 
It IS notewofthv that Fiscist Italv which 
had previou-lv rrcatei! b\ sj etial decrees a 
numli'T of siAnjiulsuTN vartefa tor im iron 
leel and s Ik industries I a not f irmed 
my further canela of that kind sintc adopt 
ing the genera! t iiiiputsorv Linel Liw 
In Geniiam since the enai tment ol the 
Lompnlsory Lirtel I i\s comp\i!«-orv a-so 
ciations luve licen formed for the dnntion 
of the law in the following industries fin< 
wire products jirmting and writing paper 
httings motor tires ti bicco soap 

cement and cigarette- The German Minister 
of National Fcononiv has unii in conpari 
tivelv tew cises exercised his right of toer 
<ioti the pniKiple of free as Delation tluis 
plays a far more importirt role than the 
ipplicauon of coerci' e meisnres 

rmallv It IS worth not iig that even m 
Great Brttam which is traditicinalK opjiosed 
to Estate measures of compulsion m economic 
affairs the Coal Mines Ac- of 1930 const! 
tutes an exception to the genera! rule m so 
far as it provides for the creation of txecu 
tive boards for even coil district and asms 
at detetnumng quotas regnlat ng ompnt and 
fixing mimmum prices 



World Trade. 

Need for Better Distribution 


Parts h uc 2d — The second pan of 
the mommg meeting presided o\er b\ 
Mr Ehot Wad north President of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce fUhjted 
Stntes) nas de\oted to problems connected 
\\ith the distribution of consumer goods 
Mr Eduard A Fifene fBo«fon) said that 
the supreme need of the times was a SAStem 
of distribution which would preside an 
adequate outlet for the new and almost 
magicall' productue s\stem of production 
If (his was I o( done efficient and meffiaent 
distributors alike would all face nun 

The whole business s\stcm was threatened 
with extinction I ut tins would not happen 
if the stindanl of Iwing of the inas<es were 
going up as It neccssanlv would go up jt 
modem production Iiad nn adequate market 
for Its products Onlv the masses could 
absorb the products < t industry to day \ot 
onlj busii css pmspent) but social «tabilitj 
and world peace depended upon our elimi 
natn g tie wastes of distribution The 
workers must be al le to I ii\ enough t keep 
theniselyes emplojed 

Room for IiipBO\EjtEXT 
M Emile Bernheim (.Brussels^ \ ice 
Chairman ot the Distribution Commission 
said that tl e co t t the yanous operations 
connected with transferring commod ties 
trom the jioint of produttiou to the ton 
sumer is trequenth estimated as amounting 
to 40 per cent of the price paid hy the 
consumer Could anyone honestly den_) 
that this margin pre<ients a yer> broad field 
ol action tor the iinproyement of the 
efficiency of distribution’ 

But lias tlie distributiie machine become 
obsolete he continued Let me make my 
meaning quite clear 

Immense improicment' hate been 
brought about in production through tecbni 
cal progress which has proMded the yyorld 
with ab olutclj first class equipment and 
steadily reduced the cost of manufactured 
goods \o hing corresponding eyen remote 
Ij to this eyoliitioi ha occurred in connee 
tion ivitb the foniarding oJ the e same 
goods to the consumer 

This IS not hard to explain Production 
is so to speak perpendicular and dL»tnbu 
tion horizontal \t the present time front 


80 to So per cent of all transactions in the 
retail trade stage i f distnbution are earned 
out in the great majontj ot countnes b> 
yyhat we are accustomed to call the small 
retailer This parcelling out although in 
dispensable makes any form of rationaliza 
tion ttyote or less difticuU 

There were many ways of reduung dislri 
button costs Existing sources of mforma 
tion yyere not sufficient to meet the pro- 
ducer s requirements for accurate knowledge 
of the needs of the market and of the mat 
ecnnnitiical channels bi yyhich thej could be 
supplied The producer must hare at his 
disposal statistics on the distributive enter 
pnses and the purchasing habits of the con 
sumers and it is commonl> ju<t these habt> 
with yihich it is least familiar MTiat he 
does happen to know about them he often 
leams too late w hen hi» sales are beginning 
lo fall off The great problem yvith which 
the Di«tribution Commission liad been occu 
pvmg Itself was the improyement of methods 
m use m the retail trade The impulse psen 
to the ‘tud\ of distribution problems by the 
Commission was ino t yaluable It yras up 
to distributors to profit bv the knotvledge 
eo placed at their disposal 

Forecasting Consumption 
Protessor Cohn Clark (Great Britain) 
said tlyat scientific forecasting of consump 
now was possible for three purposes (1) The 
forecasting of the demand for a new article 
or for an article whose price had been re 
duced fay means of market inyesligation 
(2) The estimation of the purchasing power 
of anj particular town or district and its 
potential demand for yanous classes of com 
modities (3) Upward and doyvnward moyt 
meats m general business conditions 
wliethcr on a national or international «cale 
are caused by a number of factors the more 
important of yyhjch can be isolated and 
analy 

Sea Transport 

At the Sea Transport meeting in the after 
noon presided o\er by Af Frederik Odfjell 
representing the Norwegian Shipoy'Tiers 
Association the progress made toward the 
umyersal adoption of The Hague Rules wa 
considered 
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iniernatirnal pr)d stand^ird rrvtr a lonj, 
f’cnc'd 

This declaraii m is based on th«- following 
cojisideraii ms — 

1 Lncertdinn lo the ircnetan poliaes 
f the frinnpa] trading nations and in 

•■tai- d t\ 01 the foreign exchange rates hai l 
led I a f real do-v n of ntmtational trade 
and must continue to lead to n*- further 
dislocation 

2 ^Icnetan uncertaintt and fjrcigo ex 
change instahiliti incMtabh Jtad to 'tich 
loelojiments as the establishment of ewn 
pensat r\ tariffs anJ quotas designed tj 
iroeti local markets from intasion bi 
ijuitre «ifh depreciated currencies the 
cessai n if in emalional longterm m— 
'es*ment‘ flights of capital and increases 
in the t jlume of international short term 
debts exchange controls and embargoes 

n the free mcnement <f captaJ the 


hjarding of gold and foreign acchange. 

3 Pos-t|*oneinent of stat^anon rntU me 
price len d has first b*m raised ira} lead tn 
a detenoratun of the posnjon. ^m^e cm 
renm instabilirt and currencr defreaation 
hate ihemselres defiationan effect Far 
jrom hindering a rise of prices stabilica 
Hon IS one of the quickest methods of 
permitting natural forces to bring aVci 
a general recot erj in the price WeJ 

4 Postponement of tnonetan stahiliratio" 
until haimont has first been £s*a'h1ish°d 
liettteen nremal and external pnee levels 
must lead to a detenoraPon of the poa 
tion since the disharmon' is itself m large 
measure the effect of currener in^tatcI'T 
and the rertnctions trhich hare resulted 
from It 

t Monetarv stabilization can m practice 
be obtained onJt b) the re-estabhshnnl 
of an lotemational gold standard. 


\ niportanl prutision of Insurance Law 
r China indicates that a cash dqxisii must 
be made with the national Treasurj b' an 
nsurance compant which ha> estaMished 
Its heaj fhee or branch office within the 
lerrit rv f China. This also ajiplies t a 
cfimpant which aj/ji'iint^ emit agent- or 
In’jkerrs t represent it in us transaai n of 
hru«-mess \\ here an m-urante compan' has 
paid up capiwd in eycess of 5500000 the 
deposit t ijc paid on tliat sum is 10 per cent 
and on am excess „mount a depo«it f 
per cent i» required 

iuch j roj,rcss is f eing made in Oennani 
in the pro'^uct jn 01 synthetic substitutes for 
certain ra s Inalenal^ that there i:. little d ubl 
that in 1937 Oerman' will need orili one 
third of her jrc-ent regular cotton impurts 
less than hah of her pierage rubber imports^ 
and onh < ne fifth oi her oil and petr 1 im 
port- Noribthisall Sufbiirulesfor worl 
jute difTereni deriraliie» from word ol 
cake gr nind nut — ^this particular^ alTects 
South India — and s. la b^ns areaJreadi rn 
the market ar i German cattle are n iw bnt^ 
fed on / Idtr jr luced from woed 

Kev \\ h fomhn-on wlu ha- pent 
some ihirtv fiie lears in Misore lill^es 
contributes an article im S xne Messages of 
ihc Go'pel for \ illagc Indn in the Inter 
1 at ona] Rcicn of i/ifjronj 


Siiecidatne forecasts ibxii the recuni- 
inend4.t»nris oj the U P Lncmplc^'mentCcm 
mmee continue One is the setting up of 
cmploment boards Another important ooe 
refemn^ to ib* legal profeasioa sets that 
the course of legal studies be rensed and 
the period of siudi ina‘Q«>ed to three rears 
and that there sh juld be a dinsion of work 
am mg the legal practiti jn*rs <one 
speciiiemg in chamber practice 15 e drafting 
and conxet-ancing and others condjamg 
cases baore the courts The final meeaeg 
for adopting the report vnfl be hdd some- 
tune in Notemlier 

rhe nche«l man in the wrorH is about to 
pub3i-h the w orld s most ranarkable boot 
The auth r is the Nizam of Hiderabad, 
absolute ruler o\er 13000000 «ubject« and 
owner rf a fortune in gold goods and geais 
Ijeliered to exceed £500000000 in t^ae- 
The wcmler bofk on which he has now 
been engaged f r sex era! rears 1011 com 
menifraie his SiOxer Jubilee in December 
^11 of It w 11 be w ntten b^ the Nizam himscil 
and the lx*ok will contain what h“ considers 
to be the finest of his poems. ExeJ^ page 
will be spraxed with gold Ereryword has 
first beep m-enbed on large blocks of marble 
w ith a steel pen Then the> are transferred 
to the Naams special antique paper and 
the roval arti'ts will then dectwate cath page 
mth a green-golden Itordef which he hns 
hmsdf designed 
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to orderli reco\tn I’reitnt or lower rates 
nf intere'-t on Innj? term borrow ing^s will de 
pend not ‘•n imich on pre»'-nre of tlie banks 
to in\est their tunds. as ort the confidence ot 
the in%e'-tin£j p.iWic in economic and financial 
{loliciei. nt governments 

BlsINtss CONPITIONb 1\ CA^^D^ 
^^omh f)\ month the \oJMme of actnitv 
111 inamifactunn". mining and transporta 
tion III Camthn 'liows consistent gam In 
each month of 1935 there has been an in» 
pro\ement a'' compared w ith the correspond- 
ing month of 1^34, and in Maj the official 
mdcA. ot the plnsica) %olu»ie ol business for 
the countr\ reached a new high of 103 2 
During the fiist fi\e months of the \ear the 
index i\ eraged 98 8 as compareil w ith 91 7 
and 6‘^9 for the corresponding periods of 
1934 and 1933 re«pectneK In terms of 
volume, the industrial production of the 
countn IS half as large again as m 1933 
In Mew cf the pro'pectne improvement m 
the farmers purclta'iiig power, a re>-ult ol 
generalh favourable weather conditions m 
all parts of the enuntrv, there has been less 
than normal •■ea<onal recession in a number 
of lines of busine«s this summer Jiecentl>, 
there have been inipresMve gains m the 
constructions and farm equipment indusines 
The agricultural outlook is favourable and 
without 'ome unfure'cen devctopmeiu satis 
tactorj crops should be liarve«ted in most 
parts of Canada The marketing ot a sub- 
stantial vv heat crop w ill present coOMderabfe 
difficuitv as stocks front last vear are still 
heavj and the earn over at the end ol the 
present -easoii w ill shou little, if sm reduc 
tion from a vear ago Shipments <>i live 
cattle to the L nited States have shown some 
abatement but in the third week ot July 
amounted to 2 629 bringing the total for the 
vear to 97,227 Exports of bacon to Great 
Bntain also continue m -atisfacforv volume 
China 

In the tace ol war, major floods and acute 
intern d difficulties the volume ot internal 
business in China Jias remained amaziagl} 
stable throughout the world depression 
W’hether that 'tabilitv can continue to be 
inamtamed in the face ot the flooding ot the 
Yangtze and the continued advance in the 
pnee of silver, is a problem of no mean 
difficuitv The last flood ot the Yangtze 
in 1931 cost China l-tOOOO fives and dantage 
to crops was estimated to amount to mne 
hundred million Chine«c siher dollars The 
present flood is ‘‘aid to be of even more 


senous proportions Aforeover, bi-Jceji 
China is dependent upon "ihcr as a ■■ 
of exchange and with the pnee of C 
dechnmg rapidl 3 front 1928 to l^dl b i rr. 
actiMtv in China continued to increase. 1 
1930 and 1931 there was a marked cortrr 
between conditions m China and tbo'eir t 
rest of the vvorld In 1931 and 1933 d. 
price of silver remained relativelv coiuia:!. 
and m spite of the great flood jutmeiiC'T; 
ed. (fiere w as no major decline in the voto 
ot business In J934 and 1935 there ha'* 
been rapid advance* in the world price u 
silver, and notn ifhsfandmg the eflorts o) 
the Chinese Gov emment to prev ent tbs iron 
having a deflationarv effect, the fall c 
Cliine«e comniodiy pnees and m real e« 0 ‘c 
values has produced a critical situation h 
IS particular!) unfortunate that another flood 
should accentuate the difficulties of Chua 
at the present moment 

In an address before the Amencan .\a 
dein> of Political and Sotial Science l^t 
Xovember, the Honourable Sao-Ke Alitw 
Sze. Chinese Minister to the Linited States 
explained that when there is political dis 
cord m China, an<1 ev en u hen there is coo 
stderable anned fighting, onh local teoi;^ 
rarj and suriace disturbances the 

undertving economic and «ocial ht* o' *he 
people IS not greatlv affected 
He went on to '•tate that the Wt^emer 
would be surprised could he gam a tall know 
ledge of the movement for «ocial and econo- 
mic reconstruction which has been under 
waj in the face of such difficulties ^ 
result, I behev e it is correct to sav th^no- 
where eNe m the world, unless it be m 
Turkey, are there such profound charge- 
taking place m all departments of natwn 
life as are to be observed in China ' 
there vv ere three mflhon children m the 
schools m I92i, the number is now said 
be close to fifteen miHion U’herea«, trOdJ 
recent years China was a field for foreign 
exploitation. Chinese are now financing 3 °“ 
carrxiTig out their own public undertakings 
and managing their own railwav', foietgtv 
trade and manufacturing establi'hments- 
Seveti hundred and fiftv thousand dollars 
of the budget of the National Econon^c 
Council have been devoted to the e'tablish 
ment of a coiimiiseion for the silk indtist^ 
with a view to stiidving problems invov^ 
in production, spinning and niarketiug 
IS said that whereas the cotton indvi'to 
rtiiploved 4, *64 looms and 1,009000 spiudie'* 
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1 CbiQE^se sod MMwiiDnan lDipi»t> 

1 Gross Ifnporta | 
' corrected bj , 

1 Shanghai 

j trice index 1 

4 1 

Chine'S Imports 

j Silver 

1 Dollars 1 

' (millions) j 

1 1 

GoM j 

Dollars 

' (millions) 1 

Appioxinisle 

index 

Banh of Ch na 

S 

192S I.8o3 ; 

1 869 

103 

1 97 1 

94 3 

t929 1:972 1 

820 

100 

100 0 1 

ICO 0 

1930 2 041 1 

6II 

85 

1 94 4 

103 5 

1931 2533 1 

521 

70 

1 93-4 

113 2 

1932 1 760 

361 

82 

63 0 " 

82 9 / 

1933 1 870 

363 

81 


t>S 2 

I93i 1.S46 j 

315 1 

82 

j 84 5 

52 5 


'terhii^ figures in turn are corrected b) che 
British Price Index, an approximate \olunie 
of mipons nia\ be obtain^ British prices 
iiere eniploied because thej are the nearest 
approximation to ivorld prices From this 
column It wiU be v-een iliat after the decline 
between 1929 and 1930 the volume of 
Chinese imports remained relativeU con- 
stant 

4 Chinese and Manchunan iiiipon» as 
corrected bv the price index in Shanghai is 
another attempt to arrive at volume figures 
It should be noted tliat though this column 
vanes somewhat from column 3. vet on the 
whole the agreement is remarhabh close 
It i« not at all certain whetlier column 3 or 
culumn 4 comes nearer repre-enting volume. 

3 W hen the heaw export of capital to 
Manchuria bv the Japane<e is taken into 
account the combined imports of China and 
Manchuria mav present a picture somewhat 
different trom that which would be shown 
in Chinc'.e imports alone Moreover with 
the increased purchasing power OJ wher 
in 1933 and 1934 there is another basis for 
divergence between volume and silver price 
statistics 

From the viewpoint of the Chinese im- 
porter or exporter the last colamn maj re- 
present the best index of Chinese trade 
For Its effects on world markets ihe second 
and third columns tell an entireli different 
storv Contrasts sue)] as these exisr m re- 
lation to the imports and exports of all 
countnes a» a result of the abandonment 
of the gold "Standard Thus, between 1933 
and 1934 the United States increased the 
dollar value ot its exports 453 mtOion 
dollars and V et m terms of gold her exports 
decreased b\ 37 million dollars in value In 
the same period, the dollar value of Cana 
(ban exports rove bv 1495 million dollars. 


but the increase in gold value was onU 23 
million dollars 

The third and fourth columns oi the table 
are attempts to niea«ure the volume of 
Chinese imports From both of the«e 
columns it would seem that the volume of 
imports throughout the period «a* relativdy 
constant Moreover, a constant volume of 
iniports Is ohnoush in better agreement with 
reports of continued activity of business m 
China tlian the picture provided b> the gold 
column, lor instance Reports from buw 
ness firms in China, from Trade Commis 
sioners and from the banks of China are 
indicative of the maintenance of a relativeU 
stable volume of trade 

Both from these trade statistics a"d from 
the continued improvement m business in 
Cliina m the earh part of the depression, 
It i« clear that a low price for silver is a 
matter of vital interest to China Quite 
aside from anv humanitarian motives it 
would seem obvious that the agricultural 
bloc of the United States would ultimatel} 
recognize that the maintenance of a normal 
volume of production and trade in China 
would best serve their own intere'fs, since 
the Chme«e market is an outlet for both 
wheat and cotton la spite of a vpeaal loan 
from the United States in 1934 to pav for 
these commodities there was a heavy reduc 
tioR in Chinese imports of wheat flour and 
oitton Need for these commodities will be 
acute as a result of the flood It should 
not he overlooked however, that further 
sharp advances in the price of silver might 
well tend to atcentuate the disorganization 
m China to the point where her imports vvnll 
no longer help to relieve the congestion of 
the supplies of these commodities in world 
markets China is one of the few markets 
where imports are m constant excels over 
exports 
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Economics in the West. 

Recovery in Britain and Abroad. 


London — The If cslminsicr banh Rex leu, 
in It' opening remarks, offers a suggesti\e 
reeiew ot Reco\er) in Britain and abr^d It 
IS generalK accepted it remarks that further 
evpansion in British mdustnal and commer 
cial actiMtN must in an increasing d^ee 
depend upon the extent to \ehtch it is accom 
named b\ economic recoxerv in the rest of 
the w orld Since 1932, despite the continued 
depression of inan\ important foreign 
markets Britidi indu'iri has shown ^ 
peratne powers whidi haie confounded the 
prophets It domestic trade has the stimulus 
ot large scale goiemment e'cpendiluw. 
whether b\ \\a\ of public works in the 
U'ual «ense of the temi or b\ wa\ of arma 
ments and other necessities for the defence 
ser\ices funher expansion will follow But 
ther>\ 1 e the maintenance of progress at its 
recent pace must depend upon a fuller resto 
ration of the purclia«mg power of our over 
seas markets than has )et been seen 

Sucb indices as the unemplo)-ment returns 
and the receipts for merchandise traffic oii 
tjur mam line railwa\s indicate 
a di'tmct declaration in our advance this 
\ear and lend substance to the \new that 
m trades which cater mamh for the home 
niarkst the period of woten, 
ended It lia. given place to noraial et 
pan.ion in ivhich, of course, wme heaves 
will forge ahead faster than others hpeak- 
in" broadlv then in internal trade Britain 
nrav be regarded as liaving regained the 
ground lost since 1929 But the great ex 
™rt industries such as coal cotton wd 
shiphiiildtng cannot be exjjirted to 
full wei'^ht in recoverj and further progress 
until international trade itself impr^es 
Fortunate!} there is no doubt that econo 
mic recoieiA is both continuing and spread 
over a wider area More prosperous 
times are graduall) returning and their rm 
turn will do more than am other single 
factor to remove the obstacles which still 
impede international trade and henre pro 
long depression m man} countries So far 
wodd recover% has been neither consistent 
nor e%enK distributed among the various 
countries But it has recentl} been 
cularl} marked m the countries of the ster 
ling group and m the hniteil States and 


these together form so large a section of 
the whole commercial w orld that it is reason 
able to hope that under their leadership 
recover}, now firml> established m such a 
considerable area wall spread more quickl} 
elsewhere 

Recover} is not apparent in the League of 
Nations statistics of the total value of world 
trade, which showed further decreases in 
the first hall of 1935 compared with the 
corresponding period of 1934, of 2 per cent 
in toti exports and of 1 6 per cent in total 
imports These figures are calculated in 
terms of gold current}, however The 
volume of world trade is rising though it is 
still onlv about tliree quarters of what it was 
m 1929 

It is significant of the extent to whidi 
recover} is still predominant!} confined to 
trade within national borders that the statis 
tics of world production and of world uii 
emploment make a more favourable show 
mg The course ol the index of world un 
emplovnient compiled b\ the International 
Labour Office over the past six a ears ts 
traceil in the first nf the following tables 
whilst the second, giving montlil) figures 
shows the stead} improvement recorded 
during the past 2>4 } ears — 

World Index of Unemployment 
(1829=100) 

2 Annual Avt'agf! 

1929 100 1932 291 

1930 . 1B( 1933 S74 

1931 23a 1934 221 

S Vanlktr Mtt 

(Not adjusted for fsasonal vanatiock)) 

1933 1934 1935* 

Tjusaaiy . 3L6 *^60 235 

F«bniai> 314 248 227 

March 301 229 211 

Apnl 283 217 199 

May 277 208 191 

June 263 203 

JoJ, 254 206 

Aosust 249 206 

‘September 239 201 

October 236 201 

Noeember 241 210 

Oecenber 2a9 222 

• Provisional 6%ares 

It Will be seen that world unemployment was 
pmcticallv trebled lietween 1929 and 1932, 
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lin(\ t\icrci(ter ^e\\ V)^ -x^ionl. one qu'iTlct \») 
1934 \\ hin ailju^tment is made for ^a«ion 

al aarntun tlie index ha« fallen continiiouaU 
since \o\cml)er 1932 The League of 
Nations index of general industrial actiaitj 
indicated an increase ( f about 9 per cent 
between 1933 and 1034 \\hilst the first four 
months ot this \ear showed a continuance 
of this nio\emem at a hghll) slower rate 
economic rcciner^ in the world as a 
wlxolc has been reflected also m increased 
prf'dnction of indn«tr)al raw niatcnajs 1 his 
IS particularK significant because while 
demand for raw materials began to expand 
with the besmumg cf recoNcrs it was not 
until accumulated stocks — which m the case 
of manj commodities were a err heav) — 
were reduced to more normal ihmciisions 
that the enlarged tlemand required increases 
in production The growth in world pro 
duction cf frre leading industrial nutenaU 
IS shown in the following table — 

TTorfd ProffHcliaii o/ certain Ind««tri<i{ 
Rate Mitt^nah* 

1931 lilt l9Sot 


PetroUum (mn mcinc lonif 
Pig Iron (mn matne ton ] 
St«el (mn mrtnc lons^ 

Copper (tbousanri of metre 

Zinc (ihootanda oE tneti tone) 


16 t IT 5 f 8 
40 50 56 

o 5 6 6 7 6 

57 1 '17 «7 I 
61 7 S'* 4 9J » 


* Bdaeit 01 tables in th Lragae of Nations 
Moniblj Kultetin of llatistica August 1931 
T Average of ptOM»ional bgures for first < t raonib 
eecept copper mb ch is average of fir<c fottr ipontb* 


As has already been pointed out the iin 
provemeni whuh is reflected in the statistics 
quoted m the preceding paragraphs lias not 
been shared equalK b\ all countries It is 
of special importance howeaer tliat the 
United States appear dcfinitel} to haae turn 
ed the corner for world recover could not 
be expected to proceed >en far unless it 
included better conditions for the nation 
which constitutes the ec 1 1 1 greatest single 
import market Since th pr** ent Adinints 
tration took office in 1933 recoierj has made 
many false starts m the United States on 
se\era\ cKcasions an apparent retnaUihere 
has proved short lived althnigh the ground 
lemporanfv gained has not suJ)ae [uentl) been 
enttrelv hst Total industnil prodnrtion in 
1934 was about 4 per cent higher than in 
1933 and 23 percent above- the level of 1932 
During the eariier part of 1935 American 
indvtstrv appeared to be graduall) declining 
but in the past three months a new upward 


movement hax Iwen apparent Tlve vtssent 
rccoverv is contran to the u uil <ea‘^nal 
recession and tfiere are grounds for hoping 
that It marks the liegmnintr nf a permanent 

revival 

There is < iie important in [ eiic uraging 
difference lietwcen this summers expansion 
m activity in mdustr} in the Lmted States 
and the similar movements at various time 
m 1933 and 1934 Increa'ed productron 
last jear was niainlv centred on industries 
manufacturing consumers good and living 
large!) a result of the distribution of various 
official relief funds ti that extent did not 
indicate true economic rccoverv The Iveaw 
industries made spasmodn. a ivan es but 
(aileil to 1 h Id the ground gamed and attiv itv 
n the construction industries wa pristicallv 
cvnfincil to iniblic works schemes which 
however did n<l get under wtv juicklv 
tnough to afford anv real relief t persistent 
depression Thi*. vear some branches of 
capital goods indu tries have been m thi 
I refroiit ot pngrtss fn the spring the 
ha I was taken b\ the automobih industry 
t lit latterly budding construction has been 
ihe most prominent The Federal Keserve 
Hoard s index oi residential constructi n 
ontracts for lime 1933 was 23 (average 
f 1923-23 » 100s compared with i nlv 12 
I r June of last vear and since Tune further 
expansion has been reported iThe re 
niarkabi) low level of the index despite its 
recovery i'. attributed h\ Tin Ctonounsts 
New Aork corresjiondent u the fact that 
the basic period was one of a b om m co«tlv 
apartment house construction a I ranch ot 
the building indu'tn which is now pratti 
call) ctead ) 

Like building and automobile constiau lion 
the engineering and machiner) industries in 
the United States are consideriblv more 
active tlian m 1934 Fnlargert production 
in all these has been w itnessed leadih th s 
vear and has helped tc increase steel output 
to 43 2 per cent i f capacity r« centU coin 
)iared with a level ot onlv 26 I per cent a 
vear The present production figure is 

regarded as coniparativelv favourable and 
IS at more than double the rate in the third 
quarter of 1934 

It IS of interest to digress tor a moment 
in order to point out the rather striking sum 
ianties between the position which seems 
to be developing in the Lmted Stages and 
that which has been «een in Great Br tain 
over the pa'-t two )ears though the 
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compan«on mu t not be forced too hr In 
both countries a great expansion m residen 
tial budding largeh helped b\ cheap nione\ 
has proMded a basis for recoierj More 
o\er in America a« m this countrt, the 
bulk ot the new budding is the construction 
of urban one famih duellings Both in the 
Lmted States and in Britain motor-car 
makers were among the to benefit from 
the greater spending capacit> of the public, 
and *^0 too w ere a number of smaller indus 
tries making domestic appliances \\ ith the 
growth of confidence more capital equipment 
plans were put into execution and the iron 
and steel mdustnes ha\< benefited although 
factoix cQn'truction in the Lnjted States 
has as ^et faded to record am significant 
expansion LastU it mas be noted that ow mg 
to mteneified competition from road trtns 
port undertaking' freight car loading on 
L nited State® railroads and mercha idtse 
receipts on tilt British lines have both bg 
ged behind the expansion in industrial acii 
vitv 

These rather striking simdantie® en 
courage hopes that the Lmted States is on 
the ev e of a recov erv as considerable a that 
enjojed here There are however two 
important points of difference winch must 
be mentioned During the period when 
recover} in Bntaui was «till tertative and 
hesitant mdu®ir\ enjoved complete freedom 
from political unceriamtv Although bur 
dened bv high taxation it had the benefit 
of the certainn of a table g vermnem with 
no pos«ibiht\ t Constitutional problem' 

which could inteitere with the vvorVin" out 
ot the Cove’-nmeii s pohc} or affect busi 
ness admn !« rat on and plans in anv wav 
The second differ* nee is that m Brrain there 
has been noihing comparable to the sudden 
introduCTion of the vast relief and public 
works schemes m the Lmted States In 
this countrv on the o her hand the schemes 
of unemplovment insurance and poor rehef 
alreadv in being involved similar expendi 
Hire winch mcrea ed automaticallv with the 
deepening cf economic depression 

As a resilf in Britain the consumers 
goods industries including the retail tmde 
did not feel the full blast of dfpression rv 
cept in the luxurv and semi lusurv brandies 
but had corresponding!} less scope for re 
cover} when emplovment and trade im 
prov^ In America public relief was 
introduced suddenK and the mcrea ed 
'pending pow er it prov ided w is as his J een 


menti n«l m i preceding pari^aph largelv 
responsible for the recover} seen m the 
Lmted States in 1934 It is a factor which 
Is still operative and it helps to account for 
furtlier striking gains in retail sales much 
exceeding the advances in production and in 
factorv piv rolls In June last for example 
both these indices w ere onlv slightlv higher 
tlian in June 1934 but the Federal Reserve 
Boards index of departmental store sales 
rose bv 8 per cent and this nse was mam 
tamed m Julv 

In Continental Europe recoven has been 
most striking m Germanv where total pro 
ductioii IS now practicallv back to the pre 
depression level as the following table which 
i> l>a«ed on the statistics of the Institut fur 
Konjunkturforschung shows — 

Industrial Produeiion in Germany 
(IS'S^lOO) 

Aierace 1932 M 0 June 1634 J1 2 

„ 1933 6t 5 163;> 93 2 

1934 80 9 

This increase m production has naturall} 
been accompanied bj a ver} marked decrease 
in unemplovment The official statistics of 
visible unemplojed show a drop from 

0 476000 m June 1932 to 1877 000 at the 
end of Tune this }ear Lnfortunatelv there 
are discrepancies between various estimates 

01 the numbers of invisible unemplojed 
vvhidi sliould be added to this figure It is 
believed however that at the peak of the 
depression Germanv Ivad m all some eight 
million workless and that the comparable 
jiresent figure would be around four million 
which indicates a verj satisfactorj rate of 
reabsorption in industrv 

Recoverv m Germanv as m the Lmted 
Slates must be attnbuted largelv to govern 
ment polic} and government projects But 
there is^one ver} significant contrast between 
developments in the two countries m 
America as has been shown the consump 
tion trades have led the wa} m German} 
thev iiave lagged behind The Institut fur 
Konjunkturforschung index of production of 
ime’*tment goods which includes semi 
finished and finished capital goods such as 
iron and steel base metals machmerj 
vducle® and buildings rose to IW S per cent 
of the 19'’S average in June of this vear 
compared with onl} 76 3 per cent in June 
1934 But the index for consumption goods 
It onlv 79 3 per cent of the 192S average 
was actuallv well helow that for June of Iasi 
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\eiv In retail trade ton ilthuugh the Uim 
o\er Ins risen it hns not risen proj>ortiointe 
h to the increase in prices rl toodstnffs ami 
clotbinc; so that its \oluinc n less tlnn last 
\eir 

Two tcascnts accoimt for tins divergence 
between (lermin and \merican experience 
In the hrst place wages in Ge.Tnnn> temdin 
low and are subject to nnn\ deductions 
comjnilsore and \oUintar) whith must 
reduce spending jiower More important 
than this !ns been tfie concentration of 
Gennan schemes to reduce unemplo>ment 
upon public works connccteil with re armi 
ment md defence Such srhemes have in 
chided not onlv the manufacture of iminilions 
of war hut also the construction of aero 
dromes barracks an<l roads and special 
project* t( assist the motor mdusirj Thnr 
effect can 1 c seen in the \erj great expan 
Sion of jiroduction m certain industries 
piucli CNrecding even that m jinestmeiit in 
cUistncs as a whole 

Produciioh of certom Iitflvsinet tn f/mu/rny 


(I929fal00l 



, IP'nld 
S'"‘ 1 l»g 

went j 

It/imfs 

193’ , M 4 1 

40 0 33 2 1 

3« 8 42 7 

f 22 9 

1934 ^ 14 9 

61 2 i 11 9 i 

, 79 S 74 » 

1 69 9 

June 103o 09 5 

103 6 jI03 7 1 

|133 4 lU 0 

124 3 


Industrial activiiv m Ital> also has re 
gamed its pre depression level The official 
index ( 1928 — 100) reached its lowesi 
\earl> tigure of 73 m 1932 Since then 
there has been a fairl> stead> nsK. allowing 
for seasonal factors which was accelerated 
m the earlier part of this vear Although 
the index tell in June to 102 1 from the 
record Mav figure of 113 6 it was substan 
tidU above that for June 1931 which was 
onl> S>7 As in Cennany expanded ex 
penriiture on armaments and munitions Ivas 
uncloubtediv contributed very latgel) to the 
improvement m production m Italian indus 
try The trvdes which have esjiecially bene 
fited api ear to bt automobiles engineering 
te'^tiles and building 

From time to time this vear announce 
mentb have appeared of important contrcicts 
obtained b\ British engineering 6rms lor 
Rws.%\3.w u\dwstr> and. tUc. ^Uevn^ of 
contracts ind cates the improved position in 
the ‘'ovict According to th^ official index 
product! n la't viar was nearly trtble the 
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1928 voUniK. and has this year Ik in running 
slighllv higher than ni 1934 So far the 
Ijcnefit to other nations of the progress madt 
by the hoviet has been comparatively small 
Init the ixitentnl* imjiortame <f such a vast 
market IS ckarlj verv great 

In this article attention has been concen 
trated on countries other than Great ‘Britain 
since the progress made in our own mdns 
tries IS well known to the reader The 
usual detailed reviews given m later pages 
show Ifiat u lb being inaintainc<( altfiough 
laturally at a slower pace than in the earlv 
phases of the period of recovery Other 
mdiistrial nation*’ of the sterling area such 
i", Sweden have enjoyed a tavourable ex 
txneiice ronparable with our wvn hut the 
ountries which luve numtained t rtal 
adherence to the gold standard iiave been 
less forUinatt Industrial pr dnction in 
I ranee according to the ufTicial mdex w as 
steady at 73 2 per cent of the 1928 level 
Irom January to April ot this year hut 
Icchned to 72 7 per cent m May and ti 
72 4 per cent in June In Tune 1934 the 
ndex sloovf at 78 0 per cent and in Dcti ni 
her 1933 at 83 5 per cent Rehictiun has 
emrred in the number of unempUved but 
ihis js tlu result of seasonal factois and ot 
the repatriatum ot foreign woricrs 3[ 

I avals policv if vigorous and comprehen 
ive deflation tt which rehrence was made 
m last months Rtitru has alreadv brought 
about a considerable fall m prices which 
nay later I e reflected m *omt further 
increase m exports In the seven months 
to the end of fulv ot this vear the tonnage 
if French exports was higher than in the 
same seven months tf 1934 and there was 
also a small increase in tht value f vxports 
t loodstuffs though sales ot both raw matf 
rials and manufactures fell m value 

Continued depre sion nr the gold bloc 
eo Hitries must retard expansion m the w orld 
demand tor primary products Mevertheless 
the improvement that has followed more 
prosperous conditions in the sterling area 
and the Cnueti States and the special 
demands Irom Germanv and lta1\ has been 
widespread The primary producing conn 
tries which suffered both first and most 
severely when trade was contractng were 
also the first to enioy some recovery and 
tVvw trade- CDntrrmf-d to TO'ijimve subyeit 
to sea*>onal and ciop fluctuations Argentine 
exports in the fir®t half of 193S were the 
highe t since 1929 Industrial production 
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in Chile IS expanding and a 60 jxir cent 
rise m imports in the first fi\c months of 
1935 reflecttxl purchases of railv\a\ and 
industrial material which had had to bt 
put off 111 pretious >ears 

Our Dominions ha\e shared m the more 
prosperous times common to primarj pro 
ducers ^\ ith the possible exception ol 
South \frica howeser lhe 3 Ime still onie 
i\a\ lu go before the ground lost in sears 
d depression will hate been regained In 
dustrial actnitt m Cmada Itas recentlj 
suffered a setback because of the political 
uncertainties met liable before a General 
Election while the seasonal tinceriainit of 
the outlook for wheat has been another 
adtersp factor Before these considerations 
became, of practical importance Canad an 
industrt was making tert good progress 
which will no doubt he resumed when thej 
iw pxsr Ktsr 

20 per cent higher than m 1933 and un 
ernplot-mem fell bt 18 per cent This scar 
Canadas terj important mining indu tries 
hate been much more actne while the 
tolume ot construction work m hand has 
n«tn bj 20 per cent Production as a whole 
at the end of June was running 5 per cm 
ibote the rate at the same time m 1934 
Actititt in \u«iral a this jear is generaUt 
reported is rather abote the ktels ot l'J34 
The percentage of trade unionists uneniploy 
ed at the end of June was 17 8 tonipared 
with '’09 a tear earlier this decline 1 How 
ing a bg tall betwetn 1933 and 1934 In 
some quarters apprehen ion has been ar u«ed 
bv tiie extent to which gotemmental debts 
and exjienditure on public works hate been 
growing The importance of such expendi 
tore in regard to industrial rccoter) cm be 
inferrtd from the fact that building actititt 
rost b) 45 per cent last tear Recent im 
protements m the prices of food'^tuffs 
including wheat and butter and of wool will 
howeter rapidlj bring about a further 
natural increase in 'Australian prosperity 
and the enhanced purchasing power ol the 
tarmmg cominunitns sliould create demands 
for secondart products as well as reducing 
the burden of the increased inilebtedness 
Recot er\ in South Africa has been 
on the remarkable impetus giten to gold 
production bt the depreciation of the Soutl 
African £ This industry has not hotteter 
been alone m eniotmg better times In the 
fir^t half of 1935 indeed exports if gold 
from tlu TJn on fell substintnlly hut the 


decline was nnde good by a general increase 
m other exports with the cxieption of wool 
\n expansion in imports of 18 per cent 
Oter the same period comparetl with the 
fir«t hall of 1934 gites some idea of the 
hnpnjtemcnt which has been seen m South 
Atncan purchasing power A significant 
IVin of the enlarged imports has been 
hiachinert for new gold mines or for exterr 
Sions to existing mines Such work has 
nlso created tery great actuits m the con 
•^truction industries in South Afnca whose 
Output IS estimated to hate risen SO per cent 
Inst year 

India continues severely depressed but 
recovery has not been negligible and la«t 
year imports rose hv 9 per cent and cx 
ports bv 3 per cent Moreover the Imperial 
Bank of India in its report for the year to 
June 30 last referred to an increased demand 
•‘or h^as and Co the b€ns/xcs af higher paces 
frr a number of Indian products The 
Colton mdustrv is still hampered by the 
tlncenam American^ situation but Indian 
Production ol iron and steel and of cement 
has been steadily rising On the other hand 
Bie chief pnmarv products tea jute and 
tice are spU in unsatisfactory positions 

This brief «urv ey of w idespread and mam 
tamed recovery is particularly important to 
Elntain on account ot her vital export and 
^hipping industries but it ts w elcome to all 
Countries \o State would wish to be so 
Self contained as to escape its bent fits and 
all will hope that its growth will be both 
tccelerated and made stronger Much will 
ihcvitablv depend upon developments m the 
Ijmted States If the revival in American 
industry this time proves soundly based and 
long lasting restoration of American pur 
cliasing power will bring benefits to others 
besides the United States ow n producers of 
raw materials and foodstuffs 

It mu t be recognized that no small part 
of the increased actmtv in the vvorll this 
Vear and last has been due directly or in 
directiv to expenditure on national defence 
^od armaments That industrial recovery is 
Hi j art tlie outcome of increased armaments 
r, certamh disquieting In the short run 
of course al' is grist winch comes to the 
hull but armaments are ot all types of 
^veriiment e-'-penditure the least produc 
hve Although their cost can be partially 
deferred ultimatelv it mu«t mean reduced 
•'pending \j\ those upon whom it falls for it 
dots nothing to increase earning power 
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Notes on ^ural Life. 

By “ A Son of the Soil ” 


The writer of the weekij letter in the 
Harijati qnes out the news that Miraben 
lias taken her residence in the little hut put 
ui for her in the Hanjan \illage close to 
\Iaganwadi In his letters he has lieen r«* 
tail nf the extraordinar) go...sip m and about 
the Milage about her — that she is a doctor 
and can give medicines for all a rich woman 
the riaugliter of an Admiral with a hand 
some bank account etc Her first night 
of tb< sta\ was (i\er with a prwer in which 
mau\ it them joined The \illagers are 
eiiden’h befriending her in their own wax 
^s the writer sa\s thex have to discoxer 
her \Mien that comes about the xiHagers 
are biiind to see xxhat Mirahens message 
means t are told that a numlier of 
xiUage children attended the fir^t praxers 
That IS a good augutx Our own experience 
Is that i! xoti x\-ant to get into the hearts of 
the people it can onl) he througii the 
children When we tried our hand at 
a khond xiUage — low 30 vears ag) — 
we could not do much until we learnt 
ihe Lcret of the children Softer the 
little ones to come near me for of 
such IS the Kingdom of GckI mad* — diat 
IS inort true of this than of the other world 
Wt got at the xillage children pit up a 
fire to ward off the cold got the >oung ones 
round doxxlj opened our bags and distri 
buted our little packet of sxxeets xxith it a 
few of the things tliat the elders of the xillage 
xxould xaluc for themselxes and told a storj 
m a simple manner The children listened 
— -and then xxould not go' \ couph ot dajs 
like that the elders saxx the stir of the 
clildren at the fireside m the cold evenings 
and themselxes came The> came thex sat 
and thex listened What is more thev 
became communicatixe and helpful That 
is the wax to the simple rural mind The 
children first the children next anil the 
children all the time if 30 U please For 
thex make not onl) to clax hut also to 
morroxx The* elders < annot res st them 
Soon thex will haxe to succumb despite 
themselxes 

■***•»♦ 

A Calcutta correspondent of a London 
w eeU) sa> s that Mr Gandhi s aim in re 
organising the xillage is ostensibfx economic 


but his actixities plainlj suggest that pohti 
cal propaganda is no longer confined to 
cities This Is no doubt false But there 
is liardh anj chance ot certain kinds of 
writers exer learing to xxnte the truth But 
the suggestion is worth noting if for nothing 
else at least for the light it throws on a 
recent question put ui the \sseniblx about 
the attitude of Proxmeial Goxernments in 
their areas m connectioi\witii the rural xvork 
done or attempted bj them m pursuance of 
the recent Cioxernment of India grant for 
xillage resuscitation Cxidentl) things haxe 
not been xxhat tht^ ought to lie between two 
sets ot workers trying to labour in the same 
field It IS how exer reassuring lo be told 
that the Local Governments are seeing to it 
tint (heir agents do not attempt political 
propaganda to anv extent m eonnettion with 
their work That is as it ought to be 

* « * « * 

Sir James Gngg Finance Member who 
answered for the Government in this ton 
nection is reported to haxe said that the 
Government had no reason to suppost that 
the allegation that the staff engaged hj the 
Provinces for rural uplift schemes to be 
financed b> the Central Government was be 
mg ulihred for amt Congress propaganda 
had an> eletuent of truth Such persons he 
added were appointed tor the performance 
of specific duties and the Local Goxemmems 
xvouUI no doubt satisf) themselves that thex 
discharged tho'^e dutie and did not engage 
m politics 

# * * * » 

\fler such an open declaration it is to be 
hoped that Ixoth sides x\ ill agree to mutualh 
respect each other s mission and help to make 
Milage welfare a success There is inough 
room for all xxorkers There is no need tor 
ealousx \or is there aiij need for finding 
ault or for suspicion Rural in work thex 
need not think of the cit} habit of nagging 
Thej max leave it behind as thej enter the 
village Where rural sights and rural sounds 
exhilarate the sight — as the poet hath it— 
and restore the tone of languid Nature is 
there an> need for bickerings Trul^ tnjij 
the work of the village is great is too sacred 
for these pettx bickerings Each to his 
tolk Let us hear no more of tins attempt 
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nctne for 'mmetmie past organizing the 
worker' and peasants of Gujarat If he has 
not 1 e w ill soon come to know them I 
ha\e on!) one piece of ad\ice to gi\e him 
and others like him Become a peasant if 
if \ou mean husine«« You must be the rural 
mans friend guide and philosopher You 
must w ork \\ ith missionar} zeal \\ hat iff 
required to da\ is a number of workers 
— trained graduate workers — distributed by 
hundreds through the rural areas on a 


well del tsed plan for actual settlement 
amidst villages for their good and the good 
of the countrj Here is a whole field for 
those philanthropists who would fain want 
something new to donate their monej on 
Ylonej for rural workers is needed to-daj 
as never before Tliere is investment here 
— not onU m this world but in the world 
to come — to the true philanthropist ^\ ill 
mv words fall on some fnendh ears’ 


Manufacture of Locomotives m India. 


■Ml interested in the industnal develop- 
ment of India will learn with regret that 
although a resolution was carried in the 
Indian Legislature on September 4 proposing 
the manufacture of railwaj locomotives in 
Indian State Railwav "Workshops Govern 
ment opposed the proposal and theretore no 
action will be taken 

The Commerce Member stated that \hen 
the Tariff Board dealt with the proposal 
thev said that a cond tion precedent was 
the existence of a sufficient market for loco 
motives That condition had not been ful 
filled then and was iwlfiUable- to dav even in 
a lesser degree 

The result was that the G I-P Railwa> 
Workshop tried to manufacture wagons but 
even this failed for want of steady orders 
In 1929 the Government intervened and 
purchased the company s workshop and 
manufactured underframes I ater even the 
demand for underframes was not enough 
and accordinglv the workshop was dosed 

The Railway Board re examined the ques 
tion of the manufacture of locomotives and 
found that a yearly demand for 200 was 
necessarv to make the works pay Later 
another estimate was prepared tliat even if 
50 or 60 lcK,omotives could be manufactured 
yearh the works could start but it was 
found that the Tatanagar Works were unfit 
for this and that an investment of Rs 80 
lakhs was necessary to start the new work 
shop Hardly had this scheme been worked 
out before the prices of locomotives tdl 
further making the proposition tineconoraical 


The Railway Board thought that they 
might start with a boiler factory and found 
that It would cost them at least Rs 23 800 
per boiler against Rs 20 500 for an imported 
boiler The reason was that 50 per cent 
of the material m the ca«e of locomotiv es and 
95 per cent in the case of boilers would have 
liad to be imported for manufacture here 
and skilled liands nnt«t also be imported to 
liegm with thus adding to the overhead 
cliarges 

Sir Zafrullah instanced how even the Aj 
iner Workshop where metre gauge engines 
were assenvWed was not working economi 
calh now and the Agent of the B B and 
C I Railivav had been considering the ques 
tioii of closing n down but hitherto the 
feeling of economic distress it would cause 
through imemplovment stood in the wav of 
such action 

Further electrification and the efficiency 
of new locomotive had resulted alreadv m 
400 to 500 locomotives being surplus and 
the expenment regarding the Diesel engine 
might prove that thev were more economical 
than steam engines 

The Commerce Member confessed that at 
present it was impossible to make anv 
reasonable estimate of the requirements of 
the next ten vears in respect of steam elec 
tnc and Die'el engines (Mr Satyamurti 
Therefore do nothing) but when the Gov 
enunent vv ere able to frame a fairly definite 
estimate they would trv to arrive at some 
definite conclusion 



Economic Notes. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Mission. 


The India Office announces that on the m 
MUtion of the Secrctar\ of State Sir Otto 
Nienteter has agreed to undertake the finan 
cial inqinrj ^\l^lch is necessar> before steps 
can be taken to introduce Proaincial -^uto 
nom\ under the Government of India Act 
1935 Str Otto \ieine\er will visit India 
during the coming cold weather The 
official announcement explains that the Gov 
emnicnt of India Act provides that the 
allocation ot certain resources between the 
Central ami Prov incial Gov ernments in India 
shall he settled bj Order m Council of winch 
drafts vv ill liav e been laid before Parliament 
and His Majest> s Government luve under 
taken that a special inquirj will first be held 
so that thej and Parliament nia> be furnish 
ed with an independent review of the finan 
cial position of the Provinces and the Centre 
and with technical advice upon those finan 
cial questions which have to be determined 
bj Order in Council Mr V S Sunda 
ram of the Indian \udit and Accounts 
Service and Mr K Anderson of the India 
Office will act as Joint Secretaries to the 
tnquif> • 

PORTUGVLS 14 AtVR PlAS 
The plan of economic reconstruction 
draw n up by the Portuguese Oov eminent has 
recently been published after discussion bv 
the Chambers The Government is to spend 
Escudos 6*4 milliard during the next fifteen 
years for a variety of economic purposes 
These include the reclamation of waste land 
the improvement of se^orts extensive re 
building in Lisbon and Oporto the develop 
ment of electricity supply the extension of 
the telegraph and telephone network as well 
as colonial development and the re equip 
ment of the army and fleet The plan is to 
be financed principally through the State 
Budget which will provide an annual grant 
of Escudos 250 millions The liquid re 
sources of the State Bank amounting ti 
Escudos 700 millions will also be employed 
on the plan The remaining Escudos 2 
milliard will be raised as a loan for the re 
payment of which the budget suqilus est 
mated by the Government at Escudos 130 
millions annually vv ill be eannarked Budget 
surpluses in recent vears Ivave averaged 


Escudos 164 millions and have been chief! 
devoted to the provision of employment 
The new plan thus represents the enlarge 
ment and acceleration of schemes whose 
execution has already begun 

War and Indias Cotton 
It will be pertinent savs the Indian Finan 
lal AcztJ to ponder over the prospects for 
Indian cotton in the event of a war Firstly 
the exports to Europe may be difficult But 
for the same reason of war danger the 
imports into India of European piectgoods 
and Egyptian cotton would be equally d fti 
cult if not impossible W ith Italian Somali 
land so near to Kenva the imports of East 
African cotton into India would also be 
iraught with war risk The jiosition there 
f re reduces itself to this that m the event 
1 the war protracting and spreading the 
internal demand for piecegoo Is and vam in 
ihe absence ot imports from Europe shall 
have to he met in a greater measure through 
increased production in India On the basis 
of the 1934-35 Indian mill consumption of 
Indian and non Indian cottons tlie Indian 
nulls can be expected to take care of about 
29o0000 bales of cotton whilst China and 
Japan with the Continental competitors 
practically out of the Indian market mav 
together take up about 2 000 CW bales vv Inch 
was the nonnal ba'is in former years W ith 
a distribution of about 5 000 000 bales ex 
elusive of the domestic bandspinnmg and 
stuffing demand almost in prospect there is 
no reason whv the price level of Indian 
cotton should be adversely affected 
SoccES'. OP Indian Shipping Compvnv 
The sound financial position of the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company Limit 
ed is disclosed in the annual report of the 
Directors for the year ending 30th June 
1935 The net profits for the year after 
allowing for depreciation amounted to 
Rs 5 45 822 and the Directors recommend a 
dividend of Rs 15 per ordinary share or at 
the rate of 6 per cent for the y ear free of 
income lax The earnings of the Company 
show an increase over those of the previous 
year due to an increase in passenger traffic 
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Ho\\e%er, the Directors ha\e gnen a -nani 
uig IS regards the future tint traffic returns 
ma> shoM a decrease owing to conipetibon 
on the l3omba) Fanjim nin It is for this 
reason that the Directors ha\e thought it 
expedient to put aside an amount of 
Rs 1 50 000 to the Dnideiid Equalization 
Fum! F\en m the e\ent of decreased 
earnings the shareholders with the aboae 
allocation can expect a dnidend of 6 per 
cent on ordinar\ shares Negotiations for 
the mutual participation in the trade ol the 
\\ est Coast ot India ha\e been satisfactorily 
concluded and the Compan\ has now the 
right to trade with certain restrictions along 
the Malabar Coast W ithout doubt the 
Compant is being abK managed b\ Messrs 
Kilhck Nixon and Co 

CoOPfcRATtSF PlrCUASIXG IX COLLEGES 
Reports from 103 colleges and unnersities 
in the United States show that there are now 
49 CO opiratiae purchasing organizations in 
these institutions remarks the Co ot-cratne 
\m,i Sinicc The\ consist mamU ot co 
iperatise Book Stores 21 colleges reporting 
the siiccesbtul operation of such 'tores 
Haraard Unu-ersitv has the largest with 
an annual turno%er of over 150000 and 
similar organizations are also in operation 
at Princeton \ assar Cornell the Liiiver" 
sities ot Washington and Calitonwa and 15 
other colleges Seaen Universities also re 
ported co operativ e hu\ mg clubs and there 
arc 8 CO operatn e Cafes 7 Housing ^ocie 
ties and 6 Miscellaneous Societies including 
Oil Coal and Grocerv Soaeties The 
Unnersita of Washington Students Co 
nperatne Association last vear saveil its 
member'hip of 56 more than 5 000 in living 
exjjenses In the present vear, it lias in 
creased its membership and undertaken the 
auViinrisfrafiuiT nf 8 C«t opirraffie H&itefs 


Trade AcrEEMfnt with Canada 

At <t meeting of the Committee of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers ot Commerce 
and Industry held on the 28th September, 
the replv of the Gov ernment of India, Com 
luerce Deiiartmcnt regarding their negotia 
tions with the Go\ ernment of Canada for 
a trade agreement and assuring" the Federa 
tion tliat representatn e commercial opinion 
would be consulted in due course was taken 
into consideration The Committee decided 
to suggest to the Government that it would 
be more helpful for them to consult repre 
sentafive commercial opinion in connection 
VMth these negotiations before they formula 
led am definite proposals for discussion with 
the Government of Canada 

Report ox Inslraxce Legislation 

Sir N V Sircar, in replying to a question 
in the Assembly said that the Special Officer 
appointed to examine the question of Insu 
ranee Legislation and to indicate broadly the 
hues on which new legislation should be 
undertaken will «hortK submit his report 
Representations relating to the provisions 
for the growth and development of mdige 
nous insurance business received from public 
bodies are being considered by the 'Officer 
on Special Dutv, but it is unlikely that any 
enquiry committee will be appointed to 
enquire into the matter 

WoBKihcoF Ottawa Agreement 1934-35 

Sir Zafrullah Khan has circulated to mem 
bers of both the Assembly and the Couna! 
of State Dr John Mathai s report on the 
working of the Ottawa \greement for 
1934-35 A da\ will be allotted for dis 
cussion ol this report Dr Mathai s survey 
will be dealf with in these pages separatelv 


BRirisii Trade with Jndia 
It Is announced that fifty or more British 
business men are to lea'e England this 
month fur a tw > months tour in India 
Burma and Cevloii In India a special train 
will be placed at the disposal of the \isitors 
In the Indian Railwav Boar<l and 27 towns 
will be M'lted the < hject in aieit being 
the further de\ elopment of reciprocal trade 
The \SbOciation of Indian Muniapalities 
of which the Aga Khan is patron and the 
t.aekwar of Baruda President Elect is mak 
ing the arrangauents It is the first Indus 


trial trip of its kind ever undertaken said 
Dr E Esdaile Manager of the Association 
of Indian Municipalities and as these 
municipalities spend some £25 millions 
sterling per annum there is ample scope for 
trade The response to our invitation has 
been striking and is evidence of the keen 
desire ot British industrialists as a whole to 
develop trade with India and Cevlon Botlr 
countries have reached imixirtant turning 
points m their history and the opportunities 
now presented to business men are manv 
and varied 



Current Comment. 


By “Scrutator” 


The news about the halo Lthiopian 
war I'i that tlie Italians are progressing and 
that the Ethiopians are stiU biding their time 
Mr Churchill speaking in the Commons 
«a>s that a \ea*- will elapse when the Italian 
amn ms} be far into Ethiopn ira'-ting 
from di^ea-e and guerilla warfare and Ital> 
Itself wovild be bleeding from e%eia pore, her 
prices n«ing and lier credit gone Tliat ts 
sureli a picture whidi mas come inie At 
au\ rate tliat is in keeping with the e\pen 
ences ol past warfare m Ethiopia and that 
IS what the Ethiopians are themselies pos 
sibl} expecting apart from the cruel damage 
to them and to their countr) But what is 
the true trend of diplomacy’ Sir John 
Simon in winding up the Commons debate 
hotly repudiated the suggestion that Rome, 
Pans md London were camaising to pre 
sent the Leigue with a jait accompU detn 
mental to one of the parties and inconsistent 
w ith the principles of the League It is good 
to base th s refiudiation , this flat denial and 
downright nailing of the lie circulated 
against the three Powers named Thev do 
not mean to go behind the League thes 
have no intention of wavering in their collec 
tise obligations under the Covenant, and 
thev are tn mg for a speedy and satisfactory 
conclusion within the fmmevvork of the 
I eague and accepted W Italy Abyssinia and 
tJw League irself This disposes of the 
'■uggestK n that anv thing detrimental will be 
done to \bv sunia — etiher directly or in 
directh bv persuasion or pressure, or by 
Mtnple sugge tion or solemn warning This 
IS as it should he seeing tloat the League 
IS involved m the matter and the League has 
pledged the goodwill of fifty nations to 
what she has declared as her decision in the 
matter The League idea of collective oUiga 
tvons and collectne ecuritv and collective 
acti n mu'.! urevail if the worst conse 
quences ate not to this liaj less world 


Uut there li a fl\ m the omlmeit T 
eague is standing toi collective obbgatio; 

“"i 

1. S scenes Ms been interprel 

«Y eertam qvnrters ^ 

I GeocEc ,s 55,1 

Vi 1 aval' secret attitude tonards Italy 


one intended to secure not co ordination to 
enforce the Covenant but that it is a con 
spiracy to defeat jt There is much m what 
lie states — ^hc specifies the sanctions’ agreed 
to between M Laval and Signor Musvolmi 
— that gives colour to his views but there is 
no ne^ perhaps, to paint M Laval m 
darker colours tlvan there is need for But 
the staying out of Germany and the refusal 
of Austria and Hungary to join m the 
matter of sanctions is another matter The 
blockade proposed with these staying out 
may become wholly ineffectual and mean 
while Signor Mussohm would soon push 
through his campaign and reach a position 
whicli will give him the ultimate control of 
■\byssinta The League would tlien be 
powerless And with that the League 
wouW be broken ancf discredited beyond 
degree 

***** 

There is some basis for this fear History 
may well repeat itself What did Italy do 
m regard to Tripoli in 1911’ Tripoli till 
then belonged to Turkey it had been in 
possession since 15SI In 1911, Italy in 
vaded it, and while tlie war went on leisurely, 
by decree annaKtd it’ Of course they were 
pre League dav 5 and with collective aUion 
m action Italy dare not do it But it seems 
as if — from the cables so far published in 
India — 'that the basis of peace talk non going 
on between M Laval and Signor Mussohiu 
IS first the annexation of the so called coi 
quered area an Italian mandate under the 
League over the non Amharic provinces in 
Ethiopia and an international condoino- 
nium with preponderant Italian influence 
over the Amhanc provinces This 
not only the virtual allowing to Italy a 
liand in Abwsmia which can only end in 
one wav later on but also getting the Lea^e 
do what it would not do so far But for 
moral if not legal reasons the aggresor— 
Italy has been so declared by the 
should not get the benefit of its illegal art 
TTie 1 vague should if it is to survive ^ 
function insist on Italy s leaving Abyss'" ^ 
for good Fine for aggression as such 
mined damages for losses lUStairted bv tR 
AliV'isini'uis in the Vvar, atid datinget 
the VTolatKm of their territory, shou'O 


fUKRLM COMMFNI 


if jJn 1^ til bt risjKCtcil >f 

not incbctl fnrttl in tbc futtirt Tht rt 
l>ortc<l jKici nlks Him to f;o cntjrcU »*n *» 

\Nroiifj InMs blit It i' jiisMbk lint niorr 

infonmtion nnj bil|> to jnit a dilTirtiit nmi 
plixinn on them \Mntc\ir is done it 
''hould (>c uinimlnnil tint tbc Lcitntt ifttr 
lb(. sanctions bhi is inini; to imjHiH after 
''O much <klii)<.ration in«l afitr such careful 
camassin^ of \it\sb cannot imt itself in the 
'irong b\ coumcinncing anj thing like mak 
mg Ita!> obtain the master band m \bassinia 
in anv nnnnir or to an\ cMent which might 
proae detrimental to her rights of indepen 
deuce or se\crcignt\ If Abjssima has de 
pended entireh on the League the f eaguc 
has to see to it that she gets the full benefit 
of her ohedience to its directions ami orders 
as one who has signed the Covenant Wliat 
IS the Covenant and how is it to be cnforcctl 
m the ca*e of a Cos enanter like Italj ' Tliat 
IS the onlv question betore the League On 
the right answer to it depends the \indica 
non ot the I eagiu 

« « « * * 

Titere is hdrdl> an> doubt that the Ltagm. 
18 not hkelj to go wrong in its decision 
for It has moved continuous!) and going 
back on its decisions is hard for it Mr 
Lloyd Georges suggestion that M Laval 
has given carfe blaitclu to Signor Mussolini 
means if anything that public opinion 
should gather round the view that the League 
should not be hustled into supporting the 
aggressor the breaker of the Covenant and 
the partv who has inflicted loss and cUmigi 
on him, who has obejed the League and 
stood b) It in righteous fashion even at the 
risk of his countrj his people and his pro 
petty going to rack and rum Italy if allow 
ed to gain to div by v irtue of her contumacy 
towards the League would mean that 
aggresiiors will get what they want il onlv 
they will act as she has done — wilfully dis 
obediently and unrighteously That is vvhv 
both Messrs Churchill and I loyd George 
direct attention each in his own way to 
Germany W hat may follow from the 
virtual overlooking — to use a mild word — 
ot a deliberate breach of the Covenant 
one who solemnly s gned it it is not 
to forecast It may mean the real destruc 
tion of a great idea a great structure and a 
great realization of what people have dream 
ed for ages — a Government of th« Nations 
bv a Super Government of the Natim s n 
their collectnc capacity 


Kictnt criticism has tried to rciei atten 
tun on tht leagues position usazis the 
ifTtcts of till sanctions Sanctions it is 
tiken for granted must end eventually 
tlj m war ( 2 j in the spread nl war and 
(I) III Ixitli ca«cs tlie war would be begun 
iiiil wruld be allowtil to spread ( ccanse of 
till League How then would vou deal with 
1 recalcitrant aggressor — and that a Cove 
nanter’ K lie to escape jiimshment’ Is 
he to be allowed ti e\] lent other nations 
who are true to their word Is he to derive 
binefit from his very unyustihable act'^ These 
ire practical <|i:tsttons and deserve practical 
inswers Thei are also ethical questions 
ai d require inswcrs from an ethical point ol 
view also \ principle for application is 
supplied bv the old savm^ ‘hat the law shall 
judge between the is^erter nf rght and d er 
<f the wrong Piibhe moralit and pubhc 
aw both demand that wheie yiistia has to 
1 >e meted out iherr punishment s ts enthroi 
ed m the hearts of men judgment not 
backed by punishment is valueless It 
Iteeomes an empty threat and is an open 
m nation to the lawless to tollovv the evil 
doers example The Leagues duty seems 
urns clear It should act with care and cir 
cumspection Having pro’^ounred judg- 
ment It should back t up with fiirthf act on 
y ter the recalcitrant is brought to book it 
should act turther and make him pav the 
costs meurnd and offer other reparation 
that may be found nece^sarv If the League 
cannot do this much it is m t hkeli to wm 
public approbation More than that it would 
stand dtscred kd Critics should grasp this 
aspect ot the matter if thev mean to suggest 
that the League is there to alo'isJi war and 
1 ot to make n itions see the foUy of i/ui nq 
tar te make them see that illegal aggres 
Sion IS the one thing that leads to war The 
^ commended to 
be held up for pubhc admiration and if pov 
sible should be taken up eagerly by ah na 
tions and publicly advertised But the idea of 
aggression for aggression s sake being there 
vet a fact to be reckoned with and a rule of 
action still m vogue with certain M^estern 
nations the principle of might is right must 
he conceded to exist With such people it 
IS no use filing that you are out for abolish 
mg war To make them take ivhat they want 
—by aggression or^by concf ssion a‘ the po nt 
of the sword as they say— is to concede that 
^ressKji IS justified in particular cases 
I hat seems not only immoral but also wholly 
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tliega! IwDth from the pm-itc and public 
point"* o£ MOW 

bmctiin^ again need not end in i\ar 
\\ h\ shoulti the) ^ I{ tin ) are — as Ihej 
could he — nn re cffectn e the mere suggi s- 
iion if tiiein sliould be able to stop war i c 
tffectual\> abolish war as being unnecessarj 
unwanted and immoral The t^gressor 
would be marked out and he would he 


liauned and bainsheil and bundled out from 
the comit\ of nations That would be the 
realization of the highest of ideals for which 
the I tague stand® The League ®eems a 
gift of the gods Hold fast to it as )Ou 
would to Truth Therein is the sah-atinn of 
nations — an<I of individuals too It is indivi 
duals eventualU as citizens who liave to 
bear the cost of all wars waged — just wars 
and unjust wars alike 


Educated Unemployed. 


Of all the Provincial Governments now 
bu®\ olvnng the problem of the educatetl 
nnemplojed the Governniert of Bihar and 
Orissa have been the first to create a depart 
ment with the object of absorbing such 
\ oung men m the non official industrial 
concerns of the province 

It IS understootl that the Govemnunt Iiave 
created the post of an Intelligence Officer lor 
the purpose and established an Information 
Bureau where a register is maintain* d of 
the prospective candidates with a science^or 
technical degree or diploma with details of 
their qualifications and experience W hen 
vacancies in mdustrnl concerns are notified 
to the Bureau thej will be <lul> advertised 
and registered candidates who are suitabU 
qualified will be advised b> the department 
to appl) for them The Bureau however 
will not be responsible for finding emplo> 
ment for the candidates nor will tl have aiiv 
concern with the actual tenns on which 
a candidate may be unplovcd 

It IS the view of the Government ot Bihar 
and Ori'Sa that the candidates of the pro 
Vince with the necessan qualifications fad 


to secure employaucnt m the industrial con 
cems of the province because they are not 
111 touch with them and are often unaware 
of the existence of any vacancies m them 
for whicli they can appK It is believed 
that by creating this department it wall 
be possible for both the employers and the 
unemployed to come into touch vvith one 
another The Government by awarding 
scholarships and stipends have made it pos 
sible for deserv mg candidates to obtain 
specialized training both in India and abroad 
m different branches of industry as well as 
in the technical institutions in the province 
Itself A course of training for students 
which It IS believed will make them pro 
perly fitted for mastering supervisory and 
other professions in industrial concerns is 
given in these institutions All this expendi 
Hire the Government believe is bemg incur 
red m the interests of industrial expansion 
TIkv therefore hope that the industrial con 
cenis in the province will take adv’antage 
of It by giving preference to suitably qualified 
men bdonging to the province 


Fht salt mdustrv m India especialK that 
section of It engaged in the manufacture of 
i-ei'rfr«f ss!! /•3r the fke 

Bengal market is facing a critical situation 
The mquirv mtn tl e salt industry held t»v 
the Tinff Board led to the fixation of a 
minimum rate of salt and the imposition 
of an import dutv tn salt with th* result 
that the entire needs of Bengal of refined 
and crushed salt even, year began tn be 
met b\ manufatUirers in India and in \den 
As tl pse salt works, developed their out 
put increased and within a short time salt 
prices «I owed a downward tend«ti».> falling 
considerably below the selling price of Rs 66 
per I 000 maunds fixed by the Tariff Board 
I he j nee fell to Rs ■'6 then to Rs 50 and 
the price ruling now is vvell under Rs 40 


The salt manulacturers at Aden and the 
Indian salt manufacturers arrived at some 
cnnAirstanu'ing between tfiemsehe> 
vvherebv they agreed on quotas to meet the 
demands of the marl et This arrangement 
worked for a year more or less satisfactorily 
though not without some friction 

R«cently a conference of salt manufac 
turers was held in Bombay to consider how 
the irrangenieni previously arrived at could 
lie continued But vt the conference one 
Indian salt manufacturer of Aden and an 
other manufacturer announced their with 
drawal from the scheme while the other 
eleven manufacturer* agreed to stand 
togetler to safeginrii the intereits of the 
Indian in lustn 


News from South Africa 

Empire Exhibition, 1935 


„ le s t^an a >ear to g 

preparato s lor t e great En p re Cxhbtoi to 
be he \ at Jo annc burg S Uli \fr ca let ec 
‘^cDt'‘mber ISJb a I Januarj 1937 are cU 
advancc<l and tie faff emp!o3ed o the 100 acre 
s te approach tig 00 Tl s figure ncreas n„ 
almo t da 1 

Offical acccptancea fron tie tarous Emp rc 
Co er ire t 1 a e sta tc 1 to come o headed b 
tlat ot Great Br ta n SI e propose to put mi 
a \ery imb t Qu pa o r al g I at retentl 
bu h at t e Br Ua Etl b t on Canada a d 
Au tral a ha e fu cd su t ^out r T odes a 
has f aoked pace a d ma v oti er re er at on a < 
pend g 

Etperts are be ng s nt out bv the U ted K ^ 
don a ell as b otl er n embers of l e Co 
mon eilth to upe sc ti e preparat » 

Not onl las creat terest been shos by al 
the Dom o s a d Colon es but eten the Ma da 
ted Terr tor c duel n" Pale t e are I kel t 
S^rt c pate ^ aluable help s Le g rece ed the 
iron the Zonst organ sto 

S gn ficant o{ tl e great response of the Sou 
Afrca pubic, to the vlole scheme tie re ul 
of a compet t on latel organ red by a lead 
Johanne burg ne spaper fo the bet suggest o 
on W1 at I would Ike to re at tl Lmpre 
Exh b t on 

Ma scs of entres v,rre rece ed ss'-’cston 
rang n" from tl e proposed mportat o ot i e 
Cro n Je vels for the o cat on to the recon»tro 
t on of preh sto c an mal 
\ot o ly 1 ave h te South Afr cans plu np d 
for tl e E\h b t on but the ar ou nat e tr be 
tl rou'rh the r emacular re v pap rs aie also 
sho V ng much keenne Press n a er n a doae 
d fferent languages c/ud ng Engl h Dutch 

Cerma Portu ue e Gree Cojerat Zulu ic 
has been appear n" on U e Cont nerrt 
E rn outs de the Br t sh Emp rc n tl e U S A 
Holland Spa n lulj France Germa y Cfi a 
etc deta Is about the Emp re Exh b t o are be n" 
broadcast h le ti Afr a tself t be n^, teatu ed 
a far a \ay as Ca ro 

Can Deep S a fish 1 ve at an alt tude r*f 600J 
feet Th V 11 be one of the remarkable sc ent h 
quest ons h ch tv 11 be answered <!u g t 
Emp te Exh L I on Tl e to vn of Ea t Lo do 
Cape of Good Hope Pro> ce s p opo < to 
prov de a copy of ts famous Aquar tm on the 
loft plateau here Johanne burg s s tuated 
Dr J Itann Cu atgr of the nsltuto plans 
to br n? un tr al sh pment of trange creatme of 
the South rn Ocean oOQ m les n and b> areop ane 
If they stand the journey a un que collect on of 
much greater ze 11 be for arded by the same 
me ns Afr ca s b ggest Motor Park cove ng Zo 
acre and capable of hold ng 13 000 cars s. 

S 


process of be ng lad out mmed ately adjonng 
the Exh b ton ^.ruunds vh ch g es an ii d cat on 
ot the attciula ce expected 

Mr Alex C cr a a v t cll .voo n mpres 
ar o ft o a re p hi tor b = n^ t S utl 
Afrca Pa lo a la 1 a H fetz Call Cure t e 
Or ad cr Guard La d ku 1 k tl e 1 n t and 
any other ternat al attract on ha been put 
cl arge of the enterta nine 1» at the Exh b t on 
He 11 hefp to p an t e u., progra nme ot amu e 
ents \ luch b ^ pr du d tl e Open A r 
n eat e h ts 0 OJ eat a d on tl e ater 

a-’c cart atfcallae Tc D rector ot 
h teiUi nn c ( s f a iio n n d ate fur Lo dun 

mal e the ece n ar a erne t on b I alf of 

t e E\l bt Con n ttec 

Lv » Cl«> pla ed b champ on one of 
the spectac ar t atu to ch tie Ex bton 

II b irodo ed n on ect un th h ch a 
P t f Emp re Ches Tou ament 1 also b held 

The Port i I ndo Aulhur ty among the 
porta t conce n hat 1 a e d ded to erect the r 
n fcu M n^ e M 1 or Pa k Jo a ne»*ni g dur ng 
e Exl b t on A 0 feet h ql repl a of the 
mou si u u e nea tl To er s t be pro ded 
I s de elabu ate d p a o the dock I u v g 

e r n p rtj c« t the Fmp re I be arra ged 

Cotnb ed e h h a be c roa zed b lead g 

S uth Afr an i and t! t ct c ud ng the 
p lure qa Tra k a Terr t re n the Cape of 
od Hope Pr e here lat es 1 c under 
e r cl ef tl s n e 1 ng er> 1 e elf go em 
neni 

Exca at ons or the art n al lake on the h II de 
a M Iner Pari t be trd b a bea t lul cataract 

are ell ad a c d ad actual b Id ng on the fir t 

i o h*avj Mach cry Ha 1 1 ch en er se rai 

acre has al o la iwl Emp re mater al are be 

g ed 

Txp al of t e gro Oo amb t on of ar ous 
exhJtor tfar ot the Ctj ot Port Cf zaheth 
1 c sta ted oh by b o ng a mere 5 0)1 square 
e«ad otknof mak " th s 13 000 

V bg d to pop lar ze 1 gl qual ty lood tuffs 
pandirtc Emp re Exh b o re taur^nt 
I t e U on of S ut Afr a Co emment Dc 
pa tne r u tu e It 11 sup r se t e 

^rade o du t suci ami m at and 

a e to be suppl ed D 1 cac es 
from alp t e Emp re 11 be obta able 

I c nunjeroL n a es ot refreshmc t 
Green "o d and blu th South Air can colours 
so ofte featu ed on t e sp rt fie d at I ome a I 
abroad ha e been cho en for t e Emp rc Exh b 
t on and a dcs for a su table bad e s no v i 
p ocess of preparat on equ valent to the famo s 
Wembley 1 on 


r 



Topics in the Journals 

Economic Internationalism 


Remo e impediments to \vorld trade as 
rap JI as \ s li le is the cnncUi on reached 
b tl e C o 1 n sio i oi Inquirj into Nat on;d 
P 1 lv n Inten ational Economic Pelat ons 
after a ) ear s stu<l^ of Am nca i Ecoi oi i c 
Y I cs ant ob]ecti\es The Cotiiission 
ippo nted in tl e I all of 1^33 by tl e Social 
s cnce Re earcl Council of U S \ — a I ody 
repres nt ng se eral of the lead ng soc eties 
in tl e 3 c al science field — was headel by 
Robert M Hutch ns Pres dent of tl Unt 
ers tv of Ch cago ail 1 a 1 the co operal on 
nt oi t landing econoin sts bi s nis me and 
govern leit offi lals 

The Comm son was a ked to t-tamne the 
present tuat un n the 'Un ted Stale n wh ch 
ar us pract ces and pr c p e$ oi nat o al m 

and ter a onal sm bear o nat on 1 po cy m 

n en at onal econoin c relat o > to can as th 
d ect ons and obje i es oi An «r can pol c and 

the r pos be re uUs n terms o[ the vella e oi 

the Amer a people to mike a report rep eseni ng 
an analys oi the problems nvolved together v t 
relevan recomn endat ons 
Numerou learns vere held prepired Ute 
n en s re e ed and tl ornu h re earch conducted 
nto the problem com n" tl n the s ope ot the 
inciu rv V) that the report and recomcnenda ons 
are o great a Scarce 
The report oi the Comm ss » \ ! cl as out 
h s year ope th a general statement of pol cy 
iollo ved bv recomme dat ons presented under three 
heads pol t cal econom c and adm n strat ve 
Gv ERSL Object e 

In order to ad ance the teco ery oi the tftld 
the U ei States m isi promote the nterehange o 
good and er ces among nato s Me beie c 
that th pul Y s nd penjaUe to the recovery 
and de <> opment of ll e Un ted States Tl c 
Amer can Gove time t mu t labour to m* nta 
peace It hou d do e erylhng n ts pouee to 
remo e mped me ts to vorld trade It 1 ould 
by a t 0 a rap d and dramat c as poss Me en 
d avour to re erse tie trend toward eco omc 
soUt on Others se t must be j rep red to a cept 
a drast c d slocat oi and reorgan rat on of tido try 
and agr ulture of cap taJ and labour 

The pr >ic p-vl d fficulty n th ay of adm t ng 
add t Cl at mports nto th s country s the ten 
m ll on unemployed n the Un ted States An 
ncrease n mports m ght n rease th s number 
temporar ly althou"! some tar ffs ouJd be lo er 
ed w. bout thro n™ people out of ork others 
are nefle t e W hatever the effea on dw volun e 
ot new mports the fluence of rem ng or lo er 
n" the ba r r on the t ade po c es of other 
go rnments and hence on the ult mate rev at of 
orjd trade would be ubstant al A bolder pol «-y 
could accotnpanv an as end ng scale of nat onal 


recovery Ma y nat ons now feel that they must 
become self suffic e t because of the danger of 
ar AUhiDUgh the Un ted States ca not engage 
to guara tec the secur ^ of ar y nat on or group 
oi nat ons the measures here th recommended 
ould do much to contr bute to a sense of pol t cal 
see r ty tl rcu^hout the orid 

POLITJCAl RE 

I ternat o ^ ccononuc relat ons cannot be great 
ly mproved u 1 1 the d strusi and tens on no 
prcvalng tic world are rel eved Therefore 
we recommend that our Govenme t adopt tie 
follow s measures 

1 Co t nued part pat o n the Dsarmameit 
Conference co-oi>erai on w th the League of 
Nat ons n such or ts act t es as Can ot n ol c 
us n European co ft cts and adherenee to the 
World Court We commend the recent a ton of 
Congress n adher ng to the Arms Co vent on and 
n |o n ng tl e Intemat onal Labour Organ rat on 
\V« urge t to make the nece sary appropr at ons 
for the latter v tho t delav 

2 Coni nuance of the present pol cy n Sou I 
Amcr C4 and the Car bbean as exempl Red by th 
XIontevdeo Conference the repeal of the Platt 
Amendment and the v thdrawal of troops fro u 
Hat 

3 Imn ed ate v ihdra val from the Ph 1 p? 

0 terms that v U protect the r econom c I fe from 
njurv bv Xmer can tar ff» 

4 Plac ng oi Or ental mn grat on on a non 
(I set m ato y has s 

3 Repeal of tl e Jol nson Act forb dd ng loans 
10 countr es r tiefau t 

6 Inn d ate settlement of the var deb s X^e 
do not M e e that the rtere » of th Un led 
States reqa re an payment S nee 1 o ver some 
countr es des re to pay somet! ng we reeorime d 
the appontment of a comm ss o th full power 
to effect seillcmei ts W e suggest a lump sun 
payment poss bly to be effected throu 1 t e 
transfer of secur t e to be obta ned by fore ^ 
"0 ernmenU throu h tl e e^cllange of their bond 
for American s ues held by the r nationals or 
bv any other method that m n n zes Iran ter d di 
ettVi eft TW •jrtciyici ed t.c«TfftrfVs Wi fttwiti ha i 
d scret on to accept n part settlement defaulted 
obi at ons of pol X cal un ts of the Un ted Slates 

7 We recommend that our Government make 
t clear tl at future estments abroad are at the 
*ive tors r J We pont out the pos b 1 1 rs of 
fr ct on nvnlved n e en the customary d plowat c 
represo tat ons as to fore gn nvestme ts The 
n. cstnr shou d be rem tied for ass stance or ” 
dress to the aull or t es of the country 1 ere 
nvestment s made 

Econo tc Measures 

The econon c measures recommended by the 
Comm ss on are subd v ded under four bead 
(t) The tar ff f2) a^r cultural polcy 
(3) formgn nvestments and ^4) monetary pole) 
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(0 Tanff 

(a) The remo\al oE tariffs in all casts tn which 
no serious addition to iinemi'lovmeiit would rcsjlt 
Ammi" such tariffs arc —(1) Tariffs on non 
con\petiti\e products (.2) ineffectwe rat s 
(3) tariff's exclusnely for revenue (A) WifTs on 
goods on whch we import almost all our domestic 
consumption (“i) tariffs nn goods requiring types 
ot craftsmanship not developed in the Un ted States 
(6) tariffs on certain inn erals of which the 
United States has scanty supplies or vvhch have 
been over evtended in submarginal prodii t un 
areas and (7) scasontHj lho«e on seasonal im 

(b) It these measures do not prove adequate 
Co incrtase imports to the neicssary degree rate 
on other commodities should he lowered with th“ 
proviso that the increases m the volume of goods 
admitted be subject to control in order to miitmize 
the danger of unemployment It is tic irable in 
the nitPre't of internal law and order and inter 
national trade to restore tariff and internal revenue 
rates for imported beer wmes and spirits to the 
levels of the Underwood Tariff of IWl 

(e) We recommend that the Government con 
sider the piyment, under proper safeguards of 
dismissal wage to labour thrown out of emplov 
ment a d rect con equence of sudden changes in 
the tariffs 

(d) We favour the 'peedy nfgottation of r«ci 
piotal trade agreements pending downward rev 
Sion of the tanff We do not regard reciprocal 
trade agreements as a substitute for tvriff revision 
because the Trade Agreements Art Imnis reduc 
tions to only SO per cent of existiryj rates and 
only to cases where other countries reciproiatc 
\V e recommend the eonclusion oE such agre 
mints only on condition that they be to ei 
large rather than divert world trade Wc sugge t 
an agreement under which most favoured 1 4tK>n 
treatment would be accorded all countries thit 
make such agreements with us 
(n) Agneiiltiiral Pciici 

The Commission recognizes the present neces 
sity for tundamental readjustments m Amercai 
aanculture and feds thit the pol cies now being 
applied bv tiie Department ol ^grirultore should 
be continued long enough to determine their prac 
tical value 

(a) Wt re^ctnmend the contmuanie of sub 
sidiPs such as those provided under the present 
domestic allotment programmi as supplements to 
igncuhural tariffs which are likely to tie m 
ettective The Commission suggests supsidies onlv 
m this restfKted sense and only to coiopensite 
agriculture for the efficts of e-sisting industrial 
tariffs 

(0) Since anv attempt to raise American agn 
cultural prices without differentiation between 
domestic and world prices will stimulate foreign 
production to the detriment of the farmers export 
marl et all price raising measures of this cliaracter 
should be discontinued at the earliest poss Wc mo- 

(1) We recommend further that all other 
measures tending to restrict be abandoned at the 
earl est possible niomeit Such policies not onlv 
tend to restrict exports liv niduitaining an art 
ficialiy high price lor American cotton but may 


also make necessary severe reductions in cotton 
production in this country m order to protect the 
loan extended by the Government 
(III) Fiiretf/n Imesltiicnfs 

(а) We ate opposed to governmental restric 
tinns on long tirm private loans abroad beyond 

uch regulations as arc necessary to prevent fraud 
We regard foreign- lending by the United States 
t ovcrnmeiit itself as unwise 

(б) We recommend that arrangements be made 
t> make available currently complete information 
as to tjic volume of international sljort term lend 
mg 

(c) We recommend that no steps be taken bv 
the Government to restrict thi opcrati n or estab 
lishnient of American branch fa tones abroad 
fi ) iloneiarv Foluy 

(a) Wc recomnvend that gold stock be used 
exclusively as at present for the balancing of inter 
national payments 

(b) We recommend that in order to promote 
c mfidence tlie Government announce that although 
It will retain its present powers under the Gold 
Purchase Act to change the price of gold within 
the limits there stated it does not intend to exer 
vise these powers and that it will freelv permit the 
export ol gold at the present official price for the 
settlement of international payments 

(f) We believe that there is only a minor re 
laiionship between the oftwval prices ot gold or 
liver and the gemra! price level and that the 
c nTe«bondt nee ^tween commodity prices of these 
metals 1$ suhstantially onlv for those commodit vs 
winch move imnortantlv m international trade 
The Government may enlarge purchasing power 
tl rough maintaining for a time a large Federal 
deficit whKh may be created by riducing taxps 
ax well as by increasing expenditures Su<h a 
dihcit for emergency purposes nred not threaten 
our financial structure if accompan ed by sound 
policies for increasing nroduction and employment 
AoMlMSTRMlVE MEASURES 

(<2) We recommend that Congress confer upon 
the Tariff Commi<siin the power to change 
tinff rates subject to congressional veto accord ng 
to the principle of the amendment to the Hawlev 
Smoot Tariff Act proposed in 193(1 but reiected 
The Tariff Commission would then fix rates ac 
cording to such principles as Congress might 
establish and the new rates would take effect in 
ixty days unless rejected by joint resolution of 
Congress 

fb) We recommend that if the power of the 
Tariff Commission he enlarged as herein proposed 
the powers granted the President for three years 
to uegotiate teiipcocal trade agreements he allow 
ed to lapse unless the emergency continues 

(f) We recommend that if the life of the 
National Industrial Recovery Art is extended its 
tanff making batiires (Section Se) be repealed and 
power over all tariffs be transferred to the Tariff 
Conunissioii 

Using the Empire Air-Mails 

That old t.uxtotits die hard vs now bevng 
irovtd by tlie officials of Imperial Airways 
who deal with their air mails to India and 
Africa 
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Fov man) ) ears n Ins been a habit parti 
euHrU with old ■=‘stabbshed timis ha\ing 
regular bu»mess rehttoiia nitli I idn to set 
a 1 le one da\ a week lor disjia Jnng Utters 
r ni 1 rnaoi \nd this habit of a weekij 
n a 1 cl % In — ^like other hibita — a tendency 
t hi^cr t\en after it has b'^om- out of 
date 

M eaU more than one air mail a week is 
ib n 1 t India and plans are in hand for 
111 greater ireijuenuea of '■erxice which 
lilt a s tint those who persist in hoarding up 
letters and m clinging to a one mail da\ a 
eel 1 \e i are failing to profit adeijiiateU 
b) the f ntenience of the increasing fre 
cju iiri { air dispatch 

\\h 1 dealing with corre pondence be 
ti ell { ndon and the Pro\inc<s business 
men n oull not dream of allowing letters to 
cjtdnnthte on their desks ob<er\ed an 
>.fticJ3l of Imperial \in\a\s Home cor 
re puiidnice is dealt w itli dait\ and tliere is 
I c ista It fl jw ot in connng and out going 
mills \nd an exactU siniilar method 
h ull n \s b“ adopted with longdistance 
Ltnpirc air mads 

'uden bus 1H.5S depn'es it elf of much i lie 
pe^d <jf a r d spatch f t la Is to acctl*fat its 
own routine In thece da>s of increased frenuency 
on the Empre ar route* business men who are 


hkeU to score oaer their rivals are tho*e who deal 
will tlieir Ln p re corre'pondcnce m just the 'ame 
way as with their liome corresponds e clearing 
their desl s as tl ev fo along and knowing that the 
scowT letters are in the post the sooner thev inj] 
catch < lie or oti er ot the outgo ng air mails 

Our stat sties siow us that the fetish oi the 
wecUi mad-daj d cs hard r in certain directions 
than Ml otliers On tlie route between Cngla id 
and South Africa where trade is in man\ of its 
aspects a vigoroiis1> tnmjern growth business 
houses lasc been «ju ck to adapt themselves to the 
increased frequencj of the ar sen ices and our 
figures indicate that the mail I >ads instead of 
accumulating anj part ct.'ar daj distr ba*e 
tlem elves esciilv in conformity with the improved 

Bt-t on a time honoured route 1 ke tliat tu India 
whc'e fiabt has tended to becom* so deeply m 
framed a defivte tine lag is in many cases stll 
to be not ced f etween tl e provis on of an increased 
frejuenev m the air service and that speed ng up 
of business routnc whch is necessary to mamtan 
a more rapd flow of correspondence 

fust as the mail coach gave p'ace to the tram 
and jUst as th« speed of the air echpses that of ai’j 
oil er transport so the habit of ednering to ai v 
given mad dav is becomng inbusine sljke and 
obsolete The advent of tl e flying mad is in fact. 
efTe tng a revolut on not onlv m the rap dity w th 
wl ch u moves thTtiU''h the air It i» also modem 
mng the hu mess routine of those who are deter 
mined to obtain a maxiiimm of advantage from it 
AVhich means that airmal day with lU old 
method of allowing letters to atciimulate should 
now vanish into the hmbo of the past” 


Tlie tiuire political ou biok lias vlianged 
W ith th- rearmament of Gemianj and the 
aggrisjion by Japan m Asia the world is 
cnifioited simultiiieousU b) two great 
nations bent upon asserting their claims 
pnmanlv in terms of niibtiry power Italy 
iiov seeniS deteniimed to adopt the same 
method'' Peace is pa sing away and 
‘ might Is ngh is coming again to prevail 


Lord Willmgdoa ncently said — -No 
s)btcm ot Parliamentary Goyernment can 
b- expected to wprk successtully and for 
the benefit of the people is a whole without 
tne exis ence of a pint ot accommodation 
and a willingness on the part of all sections 
of the people to prefer th- wider interests of 
the y hole boilv politic to tlie narroyyet 
interests of th-’ir own particular section 
That IS true but constitutions diould help 
and not hinder the creation of sucli a spirit 


The ftmrt of Rntc^vs — Th- skirmish 
at W'al \\ al lias grown into a confl ct wli ch 
now threatens to destroy the mdep iid-nce 
of an African State ty\ 1 0 th- size of Ger 
man) to bring th- League of Nations into 
the final stage'- of discredit and to proyoke 
a conflict of \yorld yyide djiiensions Land 
hi-nger nm [fad to eyen wors- results 

The amount of silver certificates m circu 
Utiou in U S A at the end of Juh 1935 
was $702 imllions winch was tli- largest 
fij.nre since President Kooseyelt took change 
of tie Administration Nothing succeeds 
lik« success 

Lloyd George — If tin League of Nations 
rais in th’ face oi this present cliaUerge to 
its prime purpose its fossil w ill b- imbedded 
>n tie strata of Instor) as a yvitness and a 
wiTung of the doom ot the meffectna'' 
in- Leaque may fail but \al!C»is na) gain' 



Recent Economic Publications 

The Geographical Background ol Modern Problems 


Bj n J FI re Profcs or of Ce gra&ly tic 
Un c 5 1 ot Ma be ter a d Ho Secretary ol 
tl e Ceo^rar' seal ^ soc at Messrs 
ra s Cr c \ Co Lo <1 n Madras Bonbaj 
and Calcutta 

\ lu s ed u der t c au pees of tie 
\\ orJ-cr fdu atonri A cc at o it rttei 
a St 1 at e rple a d readable \spect of 
tl c n 1 rid an 1 of tl e problems o before 

t a e d 1 1 t A object e treatm nt 

1 as ! e a m 1 at r t ng t a d tl»t all 

1) e or red ble 

\ t t th rcmarlv tl at n tl c Intro 

d tor 1 1 a t r d po 1 0 po ed a 
na r h t on all b a \Mai t e 

expa s on of Buro c neans s si etc! ed nte 1 
g He terns n o e ot t c cnapters Cn na a d 
Japan recc e atteni o another We meet t 
tl renark t I du tr al m n Japa 
dc eloped th a lack ot torctho It at out p pula 
ton nuch a as tie case n Dr tan Ther 

you I a e tl e kc> to Jai a etpa s e pol 

After a reference to Mane ura e read T 

mportant supple of coal a d ro Ma cl u 
I ch Japan so badlj ne d$ are a lu tl er oo 
of dfheuty Mr Fluere th nks tlat Jap 
problens a c I ke t ose of Br a n ce ta 
respects and he de pa r o a solut on A rad ca 
snlut 0 b> te at o al rat o al r n* of popul t o 

and h gl eco one atonal n he says 

d Itcult to 0 ce e t at t ma almost be ru d 
out Cut s ju t such a sulu o that lie Ital a 
ageres 0 aga nst Kb> s a f as p ompted se era! 
pol t c ans n C ^'and to put for ard for ser ou 
CO derat on 


Perhap the mos arre t g cl apter n tl e nhole 
book the on» de oted to the study of the vorld s 
soc al type L nt a t the n erm n 1 g of 
races freel adopted by turop ans of Lain trad 
to V th tl e ot he Dr sh Mr Fluere r „ ily 
ofa er cs that ere er e Cr t h go t ev carry 
a ery strong cb ect o to tne acceptance ot perso s 
of non L ropean or „ nto the soc at group they 
forn He p t t tl e freat contrast afforded 

b the Brencl and the E 1 $ Canada One of 

the d fheui prob ems h h ch the vorld s 
confro ted to da ar se iron th co fact of d ffe 
ng races Mr Flc re attempts to propound h 
great top c n a ba anced manner The a ve he 
says s a dken ng to the posto and 
a great r na a ce s be" nn ng Afr ca wh Ic 


react on aga t h te upremacv have gone very 
much farther Ind a a d parts of the Far Ea t 
He sec r g of ale uae opport ly for noi 
ruropeans n n er t op cal la d that a e at the 
motie t u d E opean control s one of tl e mo t 
mportant problen of tl e day And he add 
the p rsu t of th s a m n ay n ol e cons deraUe 
mod fi at o n tl e oc al arran erne t and re a 
t ons ct he h te p ople n t ose reg on Th 
5 as t sho Id te f the orld s to be a safe 
pla e to 1 V for al the races of mank nd A 
suoge t ve booh of cons derable mer t 


The Present Phase of International 
Economic Relations 
IcjueofVato Ge e a PreeSUtO s 1/6 
Tfe Eco omc Comn tc m tie Lea^u ot 
Nat ons has suin ted to th kou 1 a repo t 
h tl c aho t 1 1 e 1 cl t deavpu s to et 
t s mp y a d a n a cr tel hi u tl e 
j W c certa n el me fary f t n h lb error 

lerly ng th c n ept o o n t a( te e t d 

ter al o al n cre t a n h a l> opj sed ereu 

t ev are rea 1 o a ccts nf c a e th 

n e rep rt e d a ur to cl t ate the c o e 
J eve rah e atu f tl re at o 1 p 

1 tveen naoae ad ats ailed ev 

t r at economy 

Tl c C tt e o 1 t a d t at on 
ba cd upon e n ervad jatuar 
the operat o t eha celanetrae 

mpfc on th 1 fa 1 t ee tl e co e 
I bet ee tl e or pi cn mena d t e r o 
r ate affar \ d " a h t c ap r 

av f orepara | e f 1 o 

Comm ttce ul t a fe o s i ra n 
ate buHct u e d n ra « t at 

n t e cma! at a p hlc ely 

ectel tl e o n trad I 

seguence c ze e c er bu 

elh a yil g d h o tt tnw d 
. (Kfso al St Ic e c 
I de 

The seco d h pt^ deal th ce a r a ; s 
fanoca siuan hid lur) e co 

pton o hch te wt nal trade as ha ] 
tl e pa i 

The last cl ap er c e ed pec a 1> v tl t 
p oWe n ol Ota a d tl u d es a d 
la s a sere f reflect n s a to t c no bit 
a r^ t on o t ade ba r ers a I t e probab e 
eciuence of su h a red ct 
Tie report s ccon pa el by a seres ot nole» 
re err n to wor or o ulta o and to de la a 
t s 01 var o s ate men At the e d are e era 
mpo tant i e s conta n ig g ap 
The Problem of Rural Indebtedness 
B Dr B N Narayana \am Nadu i\ 

B on rt 0 Bar at La and Air V ^ eo ata 
raman ba (Ho s ) 

The autlors of Ihs b ocl ure cn ducted an 
e t jrat on nto the cond t on preva 1 n'^ to 
01 far aevaj fro 

the Un ers t> 1 ca J 1 la ters ad from tie re ult 
ol t e es gat on have offered ome co rete 
recomjTwdat on after des r b » the co ri t nn 
wk“ 1 a 1 g n fh m T e quest on a re on 
™ t e% : I 

sSi "IreTrcad'fa^ thafoTer* 0 

per ce t of t e popubt on I e I ages and tl 3f 
tl CT are ewee nglv poor tha a^r Ll u e^ does 
pa> that t a era e come ot an ^ i 
la- a , p. „r (& ? 6 Madras Pres deary f' fta, 
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the amou t spent oi e de\ elopn ent o! rural areas 
s appal! n„!) lo v ti at !a d de eioprnent las not 
kept pa e tl tl e ncreasc n popu at on tl it 
tl e nc d ce o{ tl e land re e ue n 1 d a is 
leat er tl an ot! er taxe coercie precede* are 
nc a n„ The can es are nay and th Oires 
mu t he rn nj too 

\ regards 'ladras rural nd btedness put 
do vn at Rs AM cr re» \\ ti tl e fall m pr ees 
the real burdc ould he a t! «\ say nearly 
r 300 crores Th s hurdc s nearly t cc as 

a as t t at fi e years ai;o i 19 9 ^ nee 

ai?r ultur st forn eirl three lo rih tl t 

poD lai on th s 1 ea } bu den s bound to affect 
the gen ral well he ng of the people as a vhol 
Ho to etad cate t That s the problem Alter 
g ot g Iron S r Fredcr ck h. 1 olso » summary 
of tl e oau e ol dehtedness as glea ed from tl t 
D ccan 'I'^r cultural Commttees Report ol 1875 
thfv su e t th t the root nt ti e problem I e not 

n u 1 n the e tra a'^nce of expe d lure as 

t e e tre ne n ufheten of the ncome i ell Th 
due lo smatl hold ra tnelR ent n eth hIs of 
pr iduct 0 lack of fac 1 1 es of market n” ite uent 
lure Ol crops and loss of captal Whle tie 
! nexorahle and d bt n rea e rap d > 

be aus ol tl e i gh rate of merest charged -n I 
the nab 1 tv to pat the debt Tl c tolome of the 
lebt thu ncreases by ac umulat on of nterevt 
Cheap creri is 1 11 a des deratum ea$ cred t 
a other The ncrea e of debt lead lo th lo s of 
land a d the agr cultur st s turn ng tto a landles 
labourer The Madras figures uoted tell th s 
ale In 19^1 lor t vo cult aims theie t ere ^91 
labourers n 1931 tl e propon on ol labo rets 
vent up to 497 e an ncrea e of more tha on 
th rd n a decade On e a del tor al vats a debtor 
een s true n the general t> of case a d debts 
de cend as nhenta ce does from tail er to oi 
gra dson a d great grand on Th aggra tes 
tl e ev 1 Most of these state ent are conhrn ed 
by the study ol tne fifty fam !v budeCt inide by 
the authors Th studv «ho s al o th eff’Ct 
of the pre a 1 ng depres on on the agr cu tural 
classes 

In the penult mate em on ol the bro lu e a 
rui n n" umrodry ot hat has been do e other 
cou tr e to solve the problem of agr cultural debts 
g ven Th s v U ampl repav perusal Ml 
le lat on a n ed at 1 a been to n prove the ond 
to ot tie cult ator by extend ng credt bv fscal 
tac I es by mea ure for the rcl el ol ndebtert cs 
by the art fic al m* nte ance ot pr ces ert pr lucts 
and th en oura^eme t of c p rt U go rr n c tal 
act on n Curojie any gu d to us n Inu a w at 
1 a been or be ng attempted n a fe Ida Stat s 
and Prov nces sh Id be ad ptrd lor ll e re t of 

tl cou try alter careful local nvest ®at o to 

vlat may be ne essary The chef head under 

I cl act on may be regu red are the lollo — 

Reduct o of rates of tetest seal ng d n of 
debts t beral g the c nd t o of repa me t 
pro on f greater red t ett n up an o ®an za 
t o for buying up agr ultura! land brou 1 1 up 
tor sale bv means of jud c al proces w h a v 
to ha d ng t o er to tl e or al o tiers o a 

I epurclase ba s ml the creat on Drft 

Co c 1 at on Boards lor fdal tat n® settle ent of 
del ts \ thout the ntervent on of the co rt OtI er 


^tatc act un regu red \ ould be — The reduci on 
of ll e cost of product on bv organizat on ot agri 
cuture by tie reduet on oE taxes a d ralvay 
Ire "1 ts a d perl aps also by a reduet on n the 
rents a d the carccllalon of lease* 

F ally u der the head of re ommendat ons we 
find tl e 4 thor> sugge t the appl on of both 
prevmtve and curat ve neasures What is re 
qured a cord ng to them is a well conceved 
measure Tl e part of T^nd hfortgagr Banks ard 
Co operat VC Soc el e is alluded to in th s connec 
ton The Co-operatve movtn ent to-day has, 
many Pro nccv and States reached a stage at 
vh h a reco derat o i of the pos t on is regu red 

0 er dues are increas ng and the problem of tne 
recovery of debts s a ser otis one Crop loans art 
suggested 1 ch \ th better market ng fac 1 1 e 
vould lelp to clear over dues The problem does 
not seem to be so s mple But \ c w 11 nut 
over state the ca e It is o c that obv ousiy re 
qu res further a d clo er in est gat on. A more 
\ de pread u c of Land Mortgage Banks seems 
in any ca <• a great necess t to day Edueat on 
ot the tna< es should not be lorgottcn m th s ton 

1 ect o W thout t e 1 gl tenrd self ntrrest ill 
ot gro V m tl e land Better transportat on belt r 

n irk t ng fac 1 1 $ and even belt r farn ng n n 
d d al cases nay not acl eve much, if the des re 
to reta n that o e acqu rea is t ot there and f the 
d s re to I elp others and the country s not geneia 
led m 01 e D^bt rdu t on co c ! at on an! e en 
abol t on ma he leg lated tor but t e great 
queston of questois is mass educatov. No 
\ onder e see ilmo l at the very end of the 
btoci ire V e find t! e lotto v ng tonclud ng recoir 
mendaiov of the authors — At the root of all 
solui ons I es the quest on of ed cat ng tl e masses. 
That IS so \V li i! e State respo d 

Indian States and the Government 
of India 

By K M Pan kkar Bar at La \ 5Iessrs Martm 

and Hop! n o Londo 

That a second ed t on of tl s volume si ould ha •« 
bee called wthti five years of its first puW ca 
t Ov shows the favourable mpress on it ha. crea ed 
on the pubi c e pec ally n Ind a v 1 ere t should 
Cou t t larg st number of readers Tie autlior 
has made t ij ore con prehens ve bj add ng new 
hapters to t deal ng w th pol t cal practice, 
econom c reUt onv of the 'vtates \v th Br t sh Ind a 
and po sTjle 1 nes of development for the future 
No aspect of the Ird an probJem-— at least m l 
CO t lu onal aspects — attracted greater at ent n 
than ti e one relat ng to the pos t on of Ind •*” 
Stotes and Ind an Slates people in any Federal 
Conttu on dev ed for Irdw Mr Pan kkar i 
jiol a pan an aid so hs volume slioiVd k 
welcome to tho e wl o des re to ha e nd^penaent 

and mpart al v e s on the most important features 

of I e Ind an Stairs problen We would n te 
spec -U aitcnt c to tJie last s x chapters m the 
book h ch deal vv tn v ery important asprt t 
P^tcal pr Cl e Fconomc penetrat on B S" 
of So ere enty i] e Const t jt onal pos o t> « 
Chamber ot Pence and the futu c There aj 
three useful appe d ces a d a short but se rt"*" 
bblfigraplv A volu e that should pro c bn) 
handy and valuable on the subject of Indian State 
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ws of Recent Books 



Silver Money 

The Case for its Restoraton H aHle pr t » 
309 Kneswaj Lo d n W C 
A collectto 1 of the op on ol n c 
most d St ngu st ed r en in the I Ids h 
bank ng and trade is I ere offered to tl e p *> 
they all cry for rest rai o of s I\er r t i 
rate roost of them \ oull I t-c to trs s I cr as a 
means of recovery Tl pa nj let s ntr 1 
to the world by Lord Desb- o ' Lord C 
i*ay Lord Hu sdei Sr He rv Dcterdr*' a 
S r Mo tagu de P \\ ebf>— all co m d cl a p 
of the whte metal Ladj Pol smi has <*ra 
some extremely fne llutr3tr<n to supnort t 
cause of tie f\e \sellkno nen Tl re sen 
to be an authent c case lor re e throne nent 
liver At a y rate the Ur lel Slate of \ii er c 
are already buv ng up s h r a m el as p” bl 
ft s the hope of these men t lat InJ a a d \n j 
wi 10 ntly I elp the world to a state f pr pe t 
^1 t 1 ind a IS unab c to choo c I er o > l a 
c al or econon e pol cy t los to depend the 
^ty of London for anj a ton that $le na want 
lo take Amercas act o s not >et c ear v 
flefined what exactly she i gong to do are 
■ytt n the dark about In «p te of the mpr < 
“hs « of the names n tl s booklet t seem 
iMt advanced op non has not et svung to a 
« It s li be an uph ti tas for the $ I er c 
1 one may say so— to a beve anyth n-’ tan^ He 
Vv* however sv sh them all success the atte m t 
Th s volume represc t tl e re It of two years 
aark by the internal 0 al Stud es Co lercn e 
erfiti aed under t1 e ausp c<> ot tl e Inter at o a 
Inst tu e of Intellectual Co operat on T t pr* 

I 71 njry memoranda by men bers i the Co ter 
ence const tute a rel able source of forn at 0 o 
■he part played by tie State n econooi c affa s 
n lead n^ Luropcan countr s and n the Un t d 
States the r ei-ononc and commerc al in c 
abroad, and the r att tude v. t! n the r o n fro t ers 
towards product o d str but on and co unpton 
Cons derat on s g en first of all to certa mpnr 
V taut econom c problems whe ovn„ to the com 
plexty of the fact t has ot yet been possble 
to sol e — restrict ons on commerc al exchange 
mo ement of cap tal the quest on of ih ope 
door and the mo t fa oured rat on clause The 
min fold a pects of these juest o » are descr b»xl 
and the actual facts are a aly ed n deta 1 St 11 
more str k s the study o State nterxent on n 
eco om c enterpr se It deals f rst v tl t e ph lo 
soph cal aspects of State nter eni n The theory 
of author tar an State control de cr bed def nd d 
and compared w th more 1 beral theor es A fev 
paires w th ample facts and deas are devo ed to 
the problem of a planned econom c sy tem and 
to the quest on whether th s form of nterxenton 
is not compat ble v tl full pol t cal 1 berty Tbes^ 


ow chap ers c tl e p^act ca! a pects of State 
r erton tie ar ou (o m of State ntersen 
the proh e i of tl e organ 2 at on and repre 
at o of lab* ur and h tlv ll e nternat onal 
1 cat oil of State nter ent A ne leature 
I s study l! at t deal w th a "roup of 
al mca u e ad pt d \ ar ou oui r es 
cxamne ce fi all bntl the r mmed ate 
eix on t e c untry quest on and the r effects 
t mat onxl eco on c and pol t al relat on 

History of Sanskrit Literature 

M S ryanara a a Sa tr Pa dt Andhra 
L ers I C llece of Art W altar Free 
Rs 3 

Tl » s a h tor f Sa kr t L terature n Telugu 
tw solune h h e are prese ted 

tie f I lu e T Co ers t e ^edc 
od ft a p ene e or and eludes 
late t te ea the bject Tl u the theor es 
I I e to lie h q eli n pla e ot the Aryan 
d elt h the fir t -ff nja n a m iner 
I orti I ra e Lie e the date ot the 
das ou ht t be fixed n the 3 g * of fl'e 

St theor e T e Ian® a"e of tl e \ eda tl e r 

(s th Pc' eaa pari ular ( t God etc 
e oc al a d rcl ou 1 e pre 1 cated b t etc j 

Sa a \ eda tl e Brahmans \ ed da s tl e 

\ dangax tie S iras (Grhva D arma etc) 
e dealt n a s ^e t e fa h on Ma y u etui 

I pend ce h e al o been added together th a 

e lod Index \Uo"etI er a rao t laudable atiemoi 
ba been made to make a a lable to purel Telugu 
r aders the te u t of t e latest resear h \ ed c 
tl rs n a rea lab lorm The AnJl ra U \er 
deser es to te co npl mented on the produ 
t on of ortcx of ll Ida duty that s cast on all 

1 d an Un ers t e h ch de er es to be d 
cl arged n a re pon blc manner f th y are to 

prox de a 1 ve connect on between them el es and 

t c ma 3cs 

Harivamsa 

Translated by D N Bo e Mes rs Datta Bose 
4. Co Dun Dum P O (Bengal) Pr ce As 8 
Mr Bose 1 as begun tl e pub! cat on n Engl h 
prose of t c ffar o ra a great ork that shou d 
be classed v th I i F ra a m regard to ts 
\alue and sanct tv It ded cated to a narrat c 
01 5 Hxr or Sr Kr Tnaandh fam ly and clan 
It s sitpp ementary lo the great ep c )fa/ ab! arc a 
Mr Datta states he arran® ng to ts ue the vork 
n pa ts each part to b 50 pages n s ze k 
wkI rtak ® that de enes e co ragen ent Free 
n Jd arce for the first 12 Parts s Rs 5 8 0 post 
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THE M\SORF ECONOMIC JOURNM 


World Production and Prices 
1925—1934 

Lea'Tie <;f "Salons Oe e "Si Pr ce s 5 Sl/25 
The Sf cretar at of the League 1 as t puW shed 
a olun e e I tied U o M / rod ct o ad Pr c s 
JO /g\"acn derable an oa t w nfoT 
n a 0 and stat t al data (ollected bj is Econom C 
I c ! "e ce ber ce 4par{ from a fc cha ges 
n aSe up th s o UTie s s m lar to that pub! h 
ed on the ane uhje t la t J ar spec al attert on 
h e er g en to tie c e ti ot 1934 and the 
mo tl s of 1933 

The olufre op s th a chapter on World 
p udu t onta n tl" a \ orld ndex of produc 
0 t ade ard u employment as \ e!l as a orid 
dex oi nd t al produ t on a d a re C of 
re e t Q clop e is ti e eco d chapter ctmcems 


P 


n at o al trade and 
1 e t rd con a ns an anal> s ot 
erts ofj 0 Id n arkets and n 
a ou countr es , . , 

1 « io I ng nd ces extra ted from il s publ 
atu 0 tl e recent cl an^es n otidproduto 
at d trade — 


lA 


, i p I 


I pr Ju-t 

\ n ul u al p otu on 
N jl jral 

W ndiisinala r 
Wo U e qua tarn 


ipn im*') 1031 
19 9 191 1933 1934 


104 lot lOll 


110 SI 


SI 


SO 


The gradual re o r n P,ud» 3 e ac 
1 h & an tie m Idle of 193 con nued 

t roL 1 u 1933 a d 1034 Agr cultural produc 
i on I an^ n 1934 pa tlv a a re u!t o de pr*ad 
drouoh and pa t(> o ng to d ! berai re t cl on 

0 « td n coui tr es hut ihe \atue of a r c Iturai 
p odu t on and farmers ncr-me ro e n mo coun 
t e Toth the ou pu of nd tral ra roa er al 
ad du l a1 a t t general ere co s derab r 
n er n 1934 than t the preced ng ear h I 
tl ua turn of orld trade \ a on!> 1 gbtly 

1 er Tre haq.es He ge era! pr e evels 

ere o paral r > mall n 1934 and some of 

the rv 3 ;or d repanc es n the pr ce structure ere 
iurtler adjusted , , . _ 

The c ere ho e er r’arK d d ergen es n 
(he de e r^ie t* n 1 e d fferent countr es they 
re a alvse 1 n th s puhl ca on 

Shivaji the Maratha 
Bv E F Make m Sr th ' <• r! o 
1 da S J) P hi h^d b> Messrs V Sundara 
I\er & Sons Tr chur pp lb’ Pr ce Re 1 
It s a happ s " of the t me that Indian 
h toncal celeb f es are be n" reco ered from the 
el fro nd land ng and prejud ce enshroud ng 
tl em and app a sed n proper perspect e Perhaps 
our readers arc ana e ho ery recently t has 
been a temp cd to be pro ed that Sh aj wa a 
cood fr erd of 1 lam desp te the veil knoa-n ex ep 
1 onal Afzal W an c d nt n h s He Be ttiat as 
t rnav Dr Malcolm Sm th the author of the 
present 1 ttle book am at portray n" for the 
boys and g rls of Ind a the personal ty of one of 


her great n cn He r ghtl> ma tarns that Sb raj 
tins a man tl all a man s v rtues and fa 1 ngs 
and empha res tolerat on as a card nal feature 
of h rcl a uus po! cj Ba ed for tl e mo t part 
o U c standard \ orWs of Ind a i \\ r lers the fir t 
se en cl aptcr* of tl c bx>k l! the f fe and 

career of Shi aj \ ih pec al reference to cn ro 
nent and hcred tv as factors nould " hs 
character the e gl th conta ns an est mate of 
Sh a] s cl aracter and atta nments The book has 
an ifj't due embodv ng T/ e Ballad of Af al kl <t 
Qu t£ an truct e study tl ou^h c e ma add an 
authent c portra t of vaj m gl t 1 a e been ad 
vanta^cously n ert«d as a Fro tisf Ccc and tl 
standard zed spell ng -f ro adopted lor 

A ra pa cb \ hcl is out of date 


Public Revenue and Expenditure 
B> 1 K Mehta Lecturer n Econom c Un er 
ly of Allali^aU Tl e 1 3 an Pres kllahabad 
Tl t nature and p n vple of publ c re enue a d 
expend ture arc dealt v th n th slender vo ume 
The ch ef mer t of tl e olun e $ I at t su e ts 
ne clas feat on> ba ed on sc e t fic prnc pies n 
pla e of tl e older one fam 1 ar to students of 
publ c finance He ould d v de a I pqbl c e p nd 
tu e to t so cla e co s a l and o til c o e 

tndepende t of tl e cunsu npt o of tl e ser ces 

and the oil er depe dei t o t He u »e ts that 
ucl a clas ficaiu ould p u e sa factory 
But a he h self o cedes tarabl a d 

ar a le expend »u es re der d ffe ent V d of 

soaal serv ce ard thu tl e d fference bet «a 
them turn rou d the vers obje t of pub c experd 
ture The tech que of class ficat on he an 
mportant matter t tooi to 1 a c rd penile t 
V e s of t e k nd adumbrated n th s su*"e t re 
1 ttle book 

Ancient Indian Polity 
By K. V Ran'm amv A j'an a i-a The 

U ers ty ot Madra S nate Hous Tr pi ca- e 
P O Mad as Pr ce Rs 2 
F rst publ shed n 1916 th s solum h I co 
tains tl e sub tan e of hat a del ered as the 
Sr Suhralmanya A yar Le ture for 1914 t 
re sued no w an enlarged form The ofune 
as ssued stwufd pro e e com to all nterest-xl 
n the study of the sc en e of pol t cs as kno 
to ancent Ida Mr Ran"a -am A. a gnr 

deser es to be eomol mented o the elu dat on I e 
offers n th s solun c of Lau I -a L ght more 
liglt and yet more I °1 1 hat Me ant on tliat 
great r ter Kaut 1 a has attracted mud atten 
hou n En land and Germany and t eems r 1 1 he 
should be stud ed e en more do ely h s oci-n 
country Mr Ran"as -an s tudj full of shre d 
su»<'es on and fecund tl thou ht A conpe 
tatt study of the Hrlla Sas a s ever a de dc- 
ratnm lih s volume sums up n ud that m t 
be deemed valuable And t \ 11 Ion" b referred 
to as a modern sjstemat study ot an ancent 
Ork of great repute A xork that should be n 
every college and publ c I brar> and ncreas n-ly 
read by young and old t anc ent Ind an pol ty 
s to be understood or to pro e of value a a gu de 
to us to-day \ _ 
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The New Remedy for Agricultural Indebtedness. 


By Dr. B. Ramachandra Rau, M.A , Ph.D , L.T., P R.E S , 

Depavtincnt oj Economics and ( imtnerce Calcutta University 


\ dispassionate, pxamination of ihe \«rluPs 
and drmerits of the Bill on the legislatne 
am il has to be made from the economist s 
joint of Mew \ Oo%erntnent Press Com 
nutmque states tliat the total indebtedness 
of the ^0 lahhs of agricultural famihe» in 
Bengal for whost henefii this Bill is 
meant runs up to 97 crores of rupee* The 
Board of Fconoraic Enquiry, which ha done 
some useful spadeworl in studying ihe prob 
lem of rural indebtedness, states tliai r< ughU 
2% per cent of the agricultural families are 
cntireh tree frnm debts 43 per cent of 
the agricultural fanulas (ic Z2 lakhs ol 


taimltes) are not entirely free from debts, 
nor are lhe\ hopeles«U entangled m debt 
Tliey Iiavc a sm ul amount ot deiit which can 
Iw eaeilj repaid out of the annual cash in 
ome Their agntuUural holdings range 
rom two acres to eight acres 16 per cent 
t the agricultural families (ic lakhs) 
tiave an indebtedness amounting to 22 lakhs 
t rupees and the\ bate a higher amount of 
debt than those belonging to class 1 They 
<.njo> laml he idmgs tarying from one acre 
i > eight acres 1 1 land The tollow mg tables 
..ite a graphic idea of the rural indebtedness 
1 roblem — 


Total 2r«mbi>r o/ .4<fri«^«UMraI Pamihes 



j Ko ol (amities si ghtly 

No Of famities not 

So of families boplessiy 

from debt 1 

1 iniieUed 

bopeles ly ind»bted 

indebted 

23'’„ 1 

43 "u 

15 So 1 

28 '’u 

H lakhs of families j 

22 lakhs of families 

1 8 S lakhs of families j 

14 lakhs of families 


Total Ante mt of Dti Rs VI cr rts Avtra'^ Holdingi 


Class A— free from debt C ass below two acte^ tight and above eight acres 

Class r— has 22 lakhs Class B— 22 per cent 21 per cent 

Class C— has S 5 la»hs Class C — 21 percent 11 5 per cent 

Clas* D- has 14 lakhs 


While idmitting that an economic agn 
cultural holding should (.o\er four acres at 
the least, it tan be easiK estimated that 
proper aid cum be rendered to those lamilies 
of Class B and C who haae more titan eight 
acres to cultitate Immediate attention to 
thar problem would confer some relief The 
Bill is meant to help the agricultural families 
whose indebtedness is not greater than two 


to four years ateragt cash income A re 
duction of the indebtedness amount to a 
lower figure and a systematic arranging for 
the rejasment of th* agreed dibts m a senes 
ot equated payments running oser fise to 
fifteen year* in the great majority of cases 
IS the ideal to be aimed at bj the Deb*^ Con 
ciliation Boards to be created bv virtue of 
this Art As some amount of success hqs 
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attended the working of ih“ Chandpiir Debt 
bettlenient Boards the Agricultural Relief 
Bill aims at tinner ahsmg this feature in the 
}i oMiice I f Bengal It seeks to help roughlj 
12 30 lakhs of agriculturists possessing land 
\arMng irom two to eight acres It ma> in 
deed take three \ears to coaer all these 
hitcrent cases of indebtedness Ronghlj, 
6S0 Boards would lie needed to cope with 
this problem If relief from present in 
lehtedness is a sina qua non for agricultural 
^ rospenta it has to be secured as speediU 
js possible It might indeed be true that 
poaertx is one cau e for our rural backward 
ntss and lack of social progress A con 
trucinc agricultural pohet has to rteognire 
that poaertt i not the o»(/\ rural e\il which 
has to he successfulh combated A low 
tandard of In mg bad sanitation nialnutn 
non lack ot cheap a et secure means of trans 
portatinn and a med<£\al ocnl structure 
are the outstanding features of our rural 
1 jc The ntral de\elopm«nt plans are ami 
ing at the eleiatioii of the agricciftiinsts out 
f thi di mal itintion However as a 
tundamental step in dealing w ith the rural 
problem this movement for tackling the in 
delrtedness problem has to lj“ applauded and 
w elcomcd The problem of agncul ural 
adjus ment has to he faced and the deten 
oration ot holdings has to be tackled and 
without an economic holding there is no 
salvation for the rjot 

Other Reason's 

There can be no evading of the problem as 
suggested bv «ome of the organwed associa 
tions of th" province like the Bengal Maha 
jana Sabha Some of the Socialists are 
a!read 3 passing resolutions adrocatijig the 
repudiation and enfon ed cancellation of 
rural indehtedress The recentl> formed 
Praja and Krishak Samities of East Bengal 
have been agitating for a three \ears mora 
torium m the matter of rent pavments even 

Other provinces like the Central Provinces 
and the Punjab have -’Ireadj dealt with this 
thornv problem m a somewhat sati factorj 
manner bv hav mg Debt Conciliation 
‘schemes 

The incipient success achieved bv the 
voUmtarv Conciliation Boards of the Chand 
pur Sub division has attracted the attention 
of the Bengal Economic EnqiUD Board 
which Iras been asked to studj the i^ncul 
tura! indebtedness problem The latter bodj 
lias recommended an extension of the Con 
Cihation Boards m the matter of readjust 


ment of agricultural indebtedness The Gov 
emment of the prov ince has been aiming at 
a successful reorganization of our rural 
economv The starting of land mortgage 
banks and the consolidation of the "co opera 
tive credit movement are positive proofs and 
instances of their smeentv to check econont c 
distress in the province 

Proper Title 

Tlie Agncultural Relief Bill of Bengal 
would h“ 1 better title and not Bengal Rel ef 
of Indebtevlness Bill The sub title exph 
cith sajs that it is an attempt to relieve 
agnailturists alone of the burden of their 
debt Tliere is no valid reason whv the 
needs of their urlnn confreres should bt 
forgotten 

CONCILI VTlON 

The addition of the phrase Conciliation 
and lietween the words debt and ettle 
ment would if'io faito increase the popula 
ntv of the measure It denotes the actual 
strength of the award arrived at bv concilia 
torv action or best endeavours on the part 
of the Debt Settlement Boards to settle the 
debts 

Origin of the Debt 
It IS hard to draw a diserimin'itorj line 
of difference betw een debts incurred for agri 
culture or other lawful purposes at the same 
time Tile origin of the debt is sometimes 
stated m the borrowers document or loan 
deed That debt incurred for extravagant 
social functions should not secure the benefit 
of this measure is evidentlj the motive 
behind it A large portion of the debt would 
still remain outside the pale of th“ law 
kmless this is wiped off it is not possible 
to expect much relief from tli“ pre<ient Act 
Again debt incurred at the hands of bank 
ing comianies or co operative societies is 
exempt from the operation of the Act That 
genuine and svinpathetic lending has to be 
tolerated is indeed an essential recogmuon 
for without credit the agriculturist or hs 
industrj cannot survive for a long time 
\s rents can be included m the purview 
of the operation of this Act the position of 
the absentee land holding class vv ould become 
untomfortahle if frequent recours” — i c once 
at the end of even two vears — to the 
Boards interference re<orted to bv the 
recalcitrant tenants 

Appointment of Members 
The appointment and dissolution of mem 
bers js to be entrusted to the Local Govern 
ment or Commissioner I^vhould be don** 
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from T panel whose mcinbersi should b" 
nommated for their knowledge of debt 
finance money and economic matters Tint 
the light of aiipomtmg carries with it the 
right ('f dissolution is natural But th 
prompt umoval of members when suspected 
ot bribers oi ojier foul practices, should not 
be delajed fiusc should be the sole actoi 
tmg reasons for tbsmissa! Because everj 
thing depends on the personal equation the 
choice should be r'ghti\ done A faint 
r mour ot coiruption on the part of the 
members nf the Board would Minte the 
entire prociedi igs 

BrsT Endea\oi-rs 

That reasonahle persuasion should be 
emploa ed hy the Debt Conciliation Board is 
tlT* essence of the suggestion If of course 
llie crcditoi agrees to aoUintarv conciliation 
It ivn ild indeed be fortunate for the debtor 
Moral persuasion with inone> down will 
bometinies prove effective It reiavmcnt of 
a pnition of the readjusted debt is sprea<I 
over 1 senes of jears sa> 10 to 15 >tars 
there should be a guarantee that the needed 
j avmients would be forthcoming Tlial no 
fmther swift fall in prices would vitnte the 
economic standing of the judgment deirtoi 
hould be provided for 

The adjudration of a debtor as insolvent 
if the debt cannoi, be mad* repajable within 
the twentv vear period, i' a courageous 
proposition mdeed The provision that the 
luusehobt and mough land to feed the 
famil) should lie left untouched In the 
Boards is a dangerous loojihol Craftv 
debtors might entirely defraud the creditors 
Fquity dictates *'he necessitv of leaving liare 
economic wherewithal untouclud b\ the debt 
jiroceedings Unless our ideas of hirt mmi 
mum subsistence are also clearly outhn d 
justice camiot bt ineUd mit to both clasps 
of debtors as v ell as cred tors Too much 
leniency might lead to the sacrificing of th 
creditor legitimate interests 

Boss BIUTirs OF K^OPCMSC. DfcBTS 

Clause 21 ot the Bill contemplates the re 
ooemng of th“ debt if th** discharj^ed insol 
edit during the course of five years post 
insolvent period happens to acquire pioptrfy 
or secure property through a wmdf^l Pav 
ment m the ev ent of a w mdfall might be justi 
fiable but pavment out of acquired property 
would mean th-=‘t the discharged insolvent, 
even if he were to acquire property would 
register it in another s name, preferably his 


wifes name, to escape the reopening of the 
tontter debt and payment cf the same A 
d'schai^e ought to he a final one 
Httsii ntr Vecessvry 

Some oi the provisions ot the Bill are con 
Mdered unclulv harsh But without the aid 
f such effective htlps a peaceful, cheap and 
idsv settUment of debts cannot be secured 
' successful parallel exists in the case of 
France The Ciedit Foncicr of Franct has 
the nght of jwrge to unearth the claims 
ot parties iieiore mortgaging ot fand can be 
avcoinplisheel Clauses 13 and 14 preclude 
the forgetful creditor from collecting anv 
debt not mentioned or included in the state 
ment filed liefore the Board Clause 18 as 
r«gards the unquestionabibtv of the Boards 
decisions m any Civil Court appears to be 
arbitrary However as an appeal to the 
Appellate Officer is allowed the ends of 
justice will not be sacrifted The necessity 
ot cheaply and exj vditiously deciding the 
civims lias rendeiei! it incumbent to pursue 
tl s procedure Clause 1*5 says that if 40 
1 r cent of the cr< ditui s agr« e the debtor s 
I bts can tje paid oft according to the 
I >ards suggestions seems to be arbitrary 
It can be argued that tht ends of justice 
w >ul<l he better secured if it is laid down 
il at a iinioritv is needed to agree to the 

lution < t th- Board b fore its decision is 
limed out Bui a bcgmmi^ must be 
n ade somewhere i a at some level or other 
f) p^r ctuf imgfit be consideretl a suitable 
airaugemeiit In th“rv is something sacro 
sanct m all monetai v matte s w ith rt ference 
t this figure Reserv e ratios of most Central 
Banks are based on thu somewhat cryptic 
figure 11 spile ot the apprehended shortage 
t gold 

The exclusion of a lawyer m helping the 
i'eht Boards to arrive -at a decision con 
« riling the am unt nf debt and the rate of 
iiitertst Is to b welcomed for the innate 
1 ve fm litigation will be curbed wh°n the 
1 wyers touts s«oo the abetting of this ten 
d nev 

Tl e Ctrl fitate procedure as i the case 
I recoie’-i of P bln. Demands is s n pie ard 
less expensive Collection of . payments 
would be exiediteil greatly thereby 

Not Op^I0^\I put Compulsory 

The Debt Settlement Boards should be 
of a tinitomi type m the beginning For 
securing immediate relief compulsion to ap 
pear before the Boards would be needed 
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rakiHc for exanipU the consflKlation of 
holding It hib been fuiiiKl intpo'isible to 
achie%e miIkI re ults so long as \oluntan 
consolidation was thought of Compulsorj 
con'-nlidation in ca«e of the refractor\ tenants 
would he needed -ks the Tjsurtoiis Loans 
\ct nt l’->lb has prci\ed a failure and as much 
relict has not been secured In the recentlj 
passed Mone\ Lenders \ct some compul 
sor\ settlement of existing debts is needed 
The Rojal Commission on ^gnctilture re ' 
commend' the extension of lnsoKenc> \cts 
m rural areas m ca«es of such «mall ilebts is 
Rb ^00 eien 

Sir Patt\ms Scheme 
Immediate pa\mem of the irranged debt 
will be ilie best possible solution A mere 
two crore figtne is suggested bj the Tec no 
line Enquirj Board w ill not suftice b< m* 
thing hgher will ha%e to be s*xiircd and 
debt settlement at one strol e might be 
ecureri The Bha\anagar scheme of Sir 
Pattini has been applauded maml) for ihis 
irrangcment To expect prnate efforts to 
1 rn\ icle tlie neeessirv capital w ill not be 
ecDuomic foresight A bird m the bind 
is worth two in the bush «a>s the ordinarj 
-dage \n immediate pa\ment would mean 
su cess Kcadv and immediate pavinent, 
though indeed it might he of a part of tli“ 
entire debt would be welcomed b) the 
creditors \\ ithout this redeeming feature 
in% ccmpositii n and final settlement of the 
debt IS meaningless Government deben 
tures would b* indeed a useful substitute jf 
the needed ca«h cannot be secured imme 
diateh The newl) appointed Rural Com 
missioncr might be a«l ed to watch the svj* 
cess of this scheme and the possible harmful 
effects should in no case be allowed to oelav 
the dccumulation of savings in th" futitre 
Other Coscerrext MEasekes 
The raising of the /rr ia[>ita income of 
the agncultunsrs is needed to enable them to 
repa> the equitable settlement carried out bv 
the D S Boards Tins depends on the 
strengthening of the subsidiarv sources ot 
income Other credit agencies would be 
needed to help the agriculturists to finance 
their future monetarj and credit require 
ments Or else he will drift back into a 
similar deplorable plight lu the near future 
Land Mortgage Banks and the Co operative 
Banks should consolidate and strengthen 
their existing position so as to occupy the 
\n»l created Irv the disappearing of the 


Mahajan creditors A proper Imkuig of the 
debt pavinents to future price levels is need 
cd 1 or, dunng the long span of 12 to 20 
vears over which some of the debt repa) 
ments might be made there might be a 
sudden and catastrophic fall m prices coni 
plicating the issue afresh In spite of Sir 
Joshiah Stamp s mgenuitv in fonnulating the 
Dawes Scheme of 1925, German Repara 
tions liad to be revised bj Owen Young in 
the year 1929 The Debt Settlement Boards 
ought not to forget these intriguing possi 
bilities Undnl> long periods for repa>inent 
should not be pitched upon in the absence 
of a monetar 3 regulation policv which aims 
at tolerable stabilizing of internal prices 

\FVV OtFIClAES OR PlBLIC SERVANTS 

The creation of new posts such as the 
Certificate Officers and th Appellate 
Officers b) the Local Governments would 
Ik welcome but n certain section of the 
lawvers who secure income from such Cnil 
suits as fccovcrv of loans etc, would be 
deprived of this source of income Even 
Government s income arising out of sale of 
stamps — judicial stamps as th* technical e\ 
presMon goes — might be lessened in course 
of lime \ arious safeguards against the 
possible misuse of the pow ers h) these new 
public sen ants would have to be devised 
The selection of proper persons to carry o«t 
tliese ta^ks is left to the Local Government 
But thej should select people of education 
wealth, mlegntj, and high morals Anj m 
competenev on the part of these Board' 
would fan the communal flame for, most of 
the rvots of East Bengal are Moliametlans 
and their creditors are Hindus The ten 
dency to select L^mon Boards members 
alone has to be deprecated 

Short Period Effects 

As in the case of the formation of the 
Lnion Board' there would be some opposi 
tion indeed That history tends to repeat 
Itself IS indeed a trui«m The present Union 
Boards were never v elcomed in the begin 
rang of their existence saj, a decade ago 
The Administration Rejwrts of Bengal would 
beai ample testnnonv to this fact But sue 
cess has at last crowned their efforts Much 
good lias evolved out of their successful 
working Roughlj 2 500 of these Union 
Boards exist now Similarly the expected 
number of 680 of these Debt Boards might 
not be created or the) might not be working 
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bucteiistnllj in t\ie tliree }ear \jcricKl lontern 
plated ni the Bill Some of the short perio<l 
effects w ould he ( 1 1 a reduction of the 
aniovint of debt (’) a \ov>er\wr of the rate 
of interest, (3) harmonious relations between 
creditors and debtors (4) relief from htija 
tion and (5) decrease of crime 
1 oNo Pfi ion ETFtcTs 
Ihe more important and long p-nod 
result, naineh orderl> agricultural progress 
would he achie\ed h\ the raising of agncnl 
tural periods or reduting the cost of agri 
cultural production Cost reiluction pro 
gramme cannft be relied ujion as most ol 
ihe expense items arc of a rigid character 
hsen if It were to succeed it will tend tc 
usher in a \ icious circle as coiisttnier s income 
becomes reducey therein Cturenc^ con 
trol md aid't regulation would be neideil 
to pur ut i reflaiionar' canipugn tuidmi 
to raise the let el of prices It is a pit> 
nothing has been done in this direction al 
though Englind and America base both 
pointed out the patli for reform ut this three 
tion 

SoMr PosiTisE Help 
A fter all the Bill is a negative measuie 
to s nelior ite the present position of the agri 
cultunsts To puU them owi of t\ie fire 1 1 
ihe agricultural crisis serioits po>itue 
nieasiirts would be needed Tl»e Board oi 
Lcoromic Emju'rj ought to forniulate such 
steps as earl) as possible The prisent 
suggest on of n is nothing but e()uahi> of 
sacrifice lor the burden of agricultural de 
pression is to he borne h) the creditor class 
as a result of the wormng of the Debt Con 
dilation Boards Deflation oi agriaihural 
income is to be followed by a deflation ot 
agricultural debts It this were to be con 
structive deflation there would be no opposi 
tion Australia s ertorts lo ovrreevne tJ?-* 
effects of the world depression succeeded as 
the Premier s plan earned out constructne 
deflation b) changing the gold aalue of her 
(urrenev Iij adjusting her tost and debt 
structure to th» drastically changed pur 
chasing power ot her currency and ex 
panding Central Bank credit and private 
bank credit foi financing her public works 
and industrial needs Australuds early te 
cotery from the crisis than most other 
countries is undoubtedly due to the construe 
ti\e deflation poUej pursued by the Got 
ernments of the States Bengal has to take 
a leaf out of this book oi economic recon 


•’truction Rta onabh stable purcliasing 
power has to he protided tor, betore am 
uccess can lie achieted b\ this deflation ut 
‘lehts cotitanpl vted b\ the present Bill 
I conomic lontrol ot dtbts alone wili be 
certainly alwirtite It lus ti be recognized 
that control ol i)ricc-> m “rc-«t rates exchange 
rates and wage would have to b>- thought 
>t AU round economic control has to be 
1 sh led in to ichieie jicrnnnent and last 
ig success i be vital elements i/ economic 
control are being sjcllv neglected Will the 
hoard of Econ* iiiic Cncjiiir\ imprint tins on 
he mmd of the Gmcrnmeiit W ill it jur 
uadt the flesenc Banl tt) take no tin 
lehentoics issued 1\ the Debt Conciliation 
l»c«ds’ Win lilt persuade the rtoxem 
1 lent to embark <m a jk iic \ of evpmthng 
lubfic works’ W iff It recogiure tfu ueces 
ity ol forming ntnge eonomic holdings 
and secure thee In \nluntar\ or c niDul 
sorj consolidation’ Will it have th 
ourage to point out that whilst the decline 
1 our countrv wholesale and ictail prices 
us been i,f«*‘test the imeiiorative meisiircs 
lave been tew and far lietween and thxt 
lliey have l>een ot a lultiii' uatuie and ol i 
lieccmeal character’ A glance a' the pic 
vaitmg price levels in most important eiun 
tries would prove ni\ statement an 1 con 
tcntion for more drastic aiKi vj ell thought out 
rtmedies The following table shows the 
decline m the price tevds during 19^ and 
1933 — 


Ccttoifj j 

! P*r eiitage 1 

1 45, 'e , 

Pn 64 

1 

lie line ui 
Ketnil I’r ee» 

1 elgiuoi 1 

1 4D g 

16 8 

e anada j 

33 6 1 

21 3 


1 37 6 1 

5 9 

Germaiy 

1 33 6 

24 2 

tmtci 

, 4V 1 

32 \ 

luly 

1 37 0 

17 3 

Japad 

, 19 3 

20 3 

Netherian<is 

49 S 


SneUen 

25 0 

10 0 

rhe United Kingdotn 

, 23 5 


iheU S A 

1 36 6 

1 28 2 


— Ihe W ortd s 1 conotnic Survoy— 3.4 p S3 


A Word of Advice to cpeditobs 
To the Mihijan creditor a word of advice 
lias to be offered The reduction of debt 
amounts and interest rates must not be look 
ed at askance Both m Italy and Germany 
there were enforced reductions of interest 
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ntes bijjnor Mu'wlim has coinertetl the 
lioUlpis o{ bhort tenii no\erni«ent sei.untie> 
into thi>«c of holder of tliL lon<. tcnii Licto 
nil 1 uan T lic\ h" rl oo choice i i the mittcr 
of compnLor\ coiucriion although it in\ul 
\i.t! s)ne Io--b of mcom 'I he Bntcnmg 
liiAeTinwm Tcdncc I the ion ’ tciTO miens* 
rites ii the\ were fouml higher than mn. 
jircent \\''ges salarn s uni iiensions wen 
11 r-cl iCLcl 1 here w ere jince rcchictimib 
1\ (kcrets in<l imiueiibt. ^louita ot price 
tcinttol were idoiited Lompiretl with 


these ‘.pabinodic ^nc! short li\ed attempts , 
the ittenipt on th“ pari of the Bengal Go\ 
enunent cm he dc'crihcd as a moflest and 
fcchle pvck at the profits of the Maliajan 
creditors Thej might resent the goad 
\MtIdc<f now Btit tiles must thank their 
s-tars that tl\e c»>.\sefjucrice'» tiies h^se h en 
reaj ing ha\ e hecn s er\ mild n dee 1 'fhei 
imtbt wisely liend or else tlie> might hnak 
thtir standing and position under greater 
pressure that might he applied 


The Actual Trend of Monetary Development. 


By Professor Gustav Cassel 


hi the course of this \eai w« have hid 

! t t prugraimnes tor th rcsairaaon of 
lii'c mtermiiona! maiKiau sistem 
\ 1 I on this subjtct Ime b^eti capressetl 
’ til h\ msliuttions such as the Bank for 
International bcttlements at Basel, and h\ 
Limterences such as those ot the CarnegK 
! oundation in London the Inttrnational 
t Itamher ot Comnurce m Paris and the 
Aniwerp Conierenee Ltonomic L\p r.s 
induiduil persons m authontatue jiosnions 
have al made statements on tin question 
which have attracted much attention 
The general pinion ol these prc^ramine:. 
Is to recommend a reversion to a gold <tan 
(lard Thev differ indeed in regird to the 
tune cnnditiuns and forms of this reversion 
hut nevertheless seem to regard it a, a s'-U 
evident and given matter that gold will one 
da\ recover the ixisition as a basis lor the 
\ 01 fd nionetarv svstim wfiich it h^fd betore 
the War This view is essenlialh dogmatic 
and lb now ise based on anj prolound analvsts 
of the subject On the contrarv, there still 
prevail' an abtonishmg vagueness not only 
regarding tlic significance, d“sirabihty and 
pcissibilitv ot a return to a gold standard hut 
also in regard to th° tiuans hj which this 
object lb to be attained 

Tlie pre War gold standard was m the 
nature of a legal svsteni whicli ensured to 
the mdiv idtial the unconelitionsl nglu to 
exchange the currenev of the countrv for 
gold <it a jiantv fixed once tor ill Th s 
legal vecnntv which was the es ence of iJi'* 
fon ler gold btandarcl s\ stem his row been 
complct«K 'uimhilated aid can never b® 


restored 'Ihe idea that the si-etial merit 
ot the gold «tindard wis to provide facili 
tiC' for the individual to convert his nvmev 
at aiu moment into ’ sonjetlung tangible has 
licen comjvletth dejinved of its biMs after 
the CMicnences of the ^^ar and the l-ob‘ 
War period 

Proposals liave been submitted to the 
cffi-ct that onlv the Central Banks diowhl 1* 
tntiileil to nquire gold for monetarj pur 
lioses In regard to these proposals all that 
need be siitl is tliat such a gold standard 
would lie an entinh different mmetarv 
v^stciu from that of the pre War period 
and m anv case would not assure to the 
individual the ^ecuritv which he a'sociatc 
with the term gold starnlartf The btabhtv 
in the value of go’d itself nouJd be almost 
entirely dependent on the demand for the 
Central Banks for gold and thus on the gold 
policy of the leading countries The mimte 
nance of a certain gold jjaritv would thus 
not be any guarantee of stabilitv in thv 
value of a curreilcv Ii\ the event of m) 
marked changes in the value of gold the 
given gold panties would certainly be abm 
cloned and tlie uiternatioral inonetnrj 
system would thus once more b- shaUereO 
without n being possible for the indnmit^^ 
to protect himself against loss bv ac 
cmnulited gold reserves The world nu 
tin svstan would conseqwentlv not gam 
anv higher degree of stabihtv bv being linked 
ti^ether w ith the metal gold 

W to. people pcaV of a return to an .oKr 
nanoiial <tandartl e)«en,, the. usttill. 
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iinagme it lo be ba-ed on binding agree 
mentb bel\ een the curious countries To 
bind eountries in such a waj is, as we know 
certamK not possible The ad\antage oi 
once more establi'hmg the world monelarv 
sjstem on a gold basis is al-o more lhar 
doubtlul Tlie mere tact that assets could 
be corn ened into gold w ould m cniical tunes 
in\ariabl> lead to a fe\ensh craving tor 
hquidiU , w ith a markedl) increased dtinand 
tor gold An abnormal n-e m the \alue ol 
gold would then be ineiitable, and this nse, 
which would be expres'cd m failing com 
moditi prices, would be bound to agg^a^‘a•e 
tile economic crisis in a marked degree 
Furthermore, the po'sibihfj ot obtain ng 
paiment m gold would gue continued sup- 
port to the unrea'^onaWe tendenc> ot present 
da% commercial poliCN to refuse to receive 
pajtnent m goods Indeerl it cannot be 
doubted that an international gold standard 
would greatlj strength! n the present pro- 
tecticint-t tendencies which goodness know', 
luve alreadv done >iufficient dan’age to the 
world econumv A pecial risk lies in the 
tact that big creditor coumne«, e\pen 
ence lias shown, can at anv time accumulate 
muuen-e amounts ot gold and tlius mcrea 
the vafue of gold, with ruinous result* tor 
the «tabiht\ of the imetmtional moneiarv 
svsiem This \er\ senous risk is bound lo 
accompanv anv svsteni wherebv the world 
monctarv regune is based on a single c<mi 
nioditv «uch a* gold, which can lie amassed 
in unlimited quantities 

Ihe dralters of the most superficial nione 
tarv programmes content tliemsdvCs woib 
speaking quite generalh about «tabiliza 
Don’ The monetarv condinons oi the 
pre«ent crisis have however, been charac 
terized mainlv hv a lack ot equilibrium 
between tlie external and internal values ot 
the currencie* But the stabilization of a 
svstem which is devo’d ol internal equih 
bnum is, ot course, a goal which cannot 
reasonabh l>e aimed at An adjustment ot 
the rates ot exchange to better comormitv 
with the purdiasing po \ er panties of the 
currencies is a necessarj condition for anv 
stabilization of the world monetarv system 
In some quarters efforts are bemg made to 
attam tlus adjustment bv a process of de 
flanon which wnil raise the internal value of 
the currenev on a level with its hitherto 
excessivelv high intematicnal valuation On 
grounds which I have previouslr set forth 
ihe'C endeavours mav be regarded as 
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rather lioivelcss In the first place, the 
process OI deflation mav entail such rum 
ous effects that, as latterK has lieen 
Ion'S ,j, t to be abandon 

cd Should tht procC's on tiie other liand 
uiiexp"ctedlv succeed, th-» re-uit will prt- 
sumafifv fie a ti:rtli“r n in ih'^ international 
valuation «»t the countrv s airrencv There 
is but little pro-pect of ehminaung the inju 
nous overvaluation m ‘•uch a wav Th“ 
French ciirrenc ri thi -umnier for known 
'■ea<on' «va* -ubject to cons durable di«truM 
which wav mv.niiv*ed in -one weakness in 
the rates ot evchange t jt tbe iranc In tlii' 
wa. the previous o' cr valuation ot ih- 
French iraic ha* pncticaJh di-appearcd 
Should It huwevT be real po- ible t< 
i.am out the prc'Cnt ^ ihcv of deflation 
and *Iioiiid the c untrv succeed ii recover 
mg Its complete ohenev it nushc rather lx. 
e\f>ected tlw the oiU'idc w rW v ouhl mark 
Its recc^iinn ot uth a m table achieve 
ne.u bv a tvn'iderable ri'C in the rates oi 
\change for th» tranc and that the ove*' 
■aluat'on oi the tranc vou’ I thus unre more 
'ecoiiK a rather i' -lurlinj tacoir in the 
vorld ev'in .mv * In {.tanjoilar it migl l In 
<*\p-cte«I dm iho-e go d couniric v h’ch 
lad net 'Uvcetnled m earning out a fur 
e-pondipg '.eflation would be driven on the 
gold standartl 

In tiui-e q'lanirs when the 'ignihcance ot 
i return i gr.M 'ta^dard ha' been some 
hat mure caixmlh con® tiered, people usual 
» Ijive recours' to propo-al- tor a provi 
lonal t(old siindard Tht majon'v ot iht 
\ntvver]> expert* liavt agreed on -Uth a re 
v.om'U'>ri lition It s in’^ended that the van 
ou> countne-i should come to an agree 
ment regarding prov isional gold panties 
The fluctuations in the rales ot exchange 
'hould then be limited, so as to k°ep within 


’ Co-v i4-ta Is tbinje ba\.- cow taien p‘a e in the 
raloauon of tbe grU cvtreacies reporlcd in mv ainJ* 
it the Jantai; u-ue a, u s-hown tv th- followiE" 

lahSe 


IuIt 

Fraice 

Hoitaad 

Sntzetlaiy) 


Under sa'nai..n (-> 
la retanon to the poard tetlm' 
‘•rpt. 19S4 1905 ” 

- is": 


~ 4t«o 


(JcDej 

(Jclj) 


As *e see the laci. cf eqe^ibicm is in $03i» ca..es 
'liD very mait-ed. 
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a certain lather wide margin abo\e or below 
these panties Should a certain jarita pro\e 
tt be inconvenient no attempt should li* 
made to adjust onc«elt to it In anj process 
t deflatii n instead a new more suitalde 
pantv ho ild be fixed 

It s difficult to sec what could he 
Iv such a provisional gold standard In 
] lilt < f favt gold in such a svstem is not 
I c ur e a standard to which the ciirrenc> 
has to adjust itself flie standard h\ which 
tlic true value o! the curreiicv is thus assess 
c I IS dCtualK something rjuite dittertnt b“iiig 
either a stabihtv tn the internal jince level 
( r else the correspondence of the rates of ex 
change t tl c j urchasing power jiaritv f f the 
Cl I rencv W hat jveojile call a gohl standard 
will he merelv a thin temporary gilding of 
t Us actual standard 

The introduction of such a piovisional 
gold standard is h<we\er a nnlter which 
IS 1 V n > means tree from ris' s The ad 
just lent ut the gold pantj whch ts held 
It w ill in practice alw aj s he an adjustment 
d vvnwards Th“re is thus a halancc of 
] robabilit) tliat the gold paritj of the cur 
reiicv will sooner or later he reduced This 
irobabiliU is bound ti lea'l to a h>ardmg 
of gfld which will nauiralh become m *re 
marked in anj period of economic unrest 
fh- consequence will be a rise in the value of 
gold with the result that the inainteinnce 
of the gold pantj will be impeded or entirelj 
prevented It is as though the machmerj 
liad been provided with a sifetj jahe which 
worked in the wrong direction Such a 
monetarj System would suffer from a marked 
lack of internal stabihtj, which should pre 
elude from the outset any idea of resorting 
to a provisional gold standard as a means 
of escape from the present diffiailties 

It would certainly be far more useful if 
instead of draw mg up more or less arbitrary 
jirogrammes for the future at ones own 
sweet will people wou'd devote themselves 
to unbiased observation of the path in which 
actual developments are moving It would 
then be found that the natural need of a 
stable international monetary system has 
alrealy led to the establishment of a sterling 
bloc which has now been in existence for 
four years This sterling bloc poss'^ses a 
monetarv svstem with verv stable rates of 
exchange between the various cutrencies of 
the Hoc and with a remarkable stability m 
the intenial purchasing power of those cur 


rencies Tlic fact tint such a system ha 
ictuilly develrped confutes the old dogmatic 
view that niij stability m an international 
monetary svstem is possible only on a gold 
basis llio e who still adhere to sucli views 
liave tlicrefore been at pains to show that a 
sterlmg liloc also has its weak sides Coun 
tries which arc grcatlv dependent on the 
e\j)ort of certain special commodities might 
It IS oliscrvcd casilv be driven off their 
present jiound panties if the conditions 
utider which this export was carried on 
assumed a particularlv unfavourable cbarac 
ter It IS in fact, not difficult to imagine 
‘Cotiomic conilitions which would compel 
for example Denmark or Australia or \evv 
Zealand to reduce tlie jXiiind panties of their 
currencies But this is a risk which is in 
herent m any international monetary system 
hJjjcJi the /tttrothtct/oij of a gok} staii 
d'lrd could nowise prevent The existence 
of this risk Is indeed a wholesome reminder 
that a certain stability in international com 
merce and m the distribution of production 
IS a owe qi n non for stability m tli« luone 
tary svstem 

The continuous adjustment of the econoiin 
of the sterling countries to the stable cur 
rencj svstem has doubtless the effect of con 
limially increasing the internal strength of 
the sterling bloc Confidence in the sterling 
bloc has m fact grown year by year, and th *• 
confidence has undoubtedly been one of the 
primary factors in the economic advance 
which the s erhng Hoc countries have enjoy 
ed The sterling bloc has indeed increased 
m extent and even countries which have 
not directly pegged their currencies to the 
pound are now pursuing a currency policy 
vviuch involves a certain rapprochement to 
the pound 

One of these countries is the Lnited States 
lo all intents and purposes the dollar la 
now closely linked to the pound The flue 
tuations in the dollar nte of exchange for 
the pound have kept for a vear for the 
most part within 1 to 2 per cent ot the 
medium rate of exchange and the dollar 
thus fulfils the requirements which the ad 
horents of a provisional gold parity gener 
ally set up m regard to the external stabihtv 
of a currenev The overvaluation of the 
pound which jiossiblv e'-istetl when the new 
gold pantv of the dollar was fixed m Januan 
1934 now appears to have been adjusted 
portly Ijj the fall in the rate of exchange 
for the pound but chiefly by the rise of 
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])nceb in AineriCT i I'c etiortv to s.t-ibili?e 
the rate of exchaiigi the pound and 

the dollar ln\c thus Iklu gnen a hnn basts 
Both countries assist lu this 5tabili«ation b\ 
couuteractnig etch in their own wiy, an> 
marked eba ges m tht rate of exchange 
Any appreciable rise in the rate of evchmge 
for the pound is prtcented hy England sell 
ing pounds thus purchasing gold or foreign 
exchange an<l an\ marked tall in tbe rate 
of exchange tor tlu pound is pre\ented b> 
America oftermg dollars by the purchase of 
gold or sil\ ei ( r m some other way In 
case ot neccs'Ui the /kmencan authorities 
are prepared to raise the price they arc will 
mg to pay for gc Id h\ lowering the gold 
parity of the dollar w itinn the sti» remainnig 
margin between 60 to 50 per cent ol the 
former pintj This situation entails a 
certain practical stability in the rate of ex 
change between the lound and the dollar 
which Ins pro\ed to be a basis on wh ch tbe 
economic sy stem can actualh work At any 
rate there is scarcely any prosiicci that the 
efforts at stabilization will get any forwarder 
as public opinion in America is strongly 
opposed to any binding of American mone 
tary policy To negotiate with the United 
btates w ith a yiew to such binding engage 
inents would be a sheer yvastr of time Even 
It, contrary to expectation it were found 
possible tn conclude an agreeimnt with the 
President, one may be CfUite s ire, as I have 
previously pointed out that the Senate would 
refuse to ratity an agreement which would 
surrender An encan interests to Europe 

Despite the United States nominal reuini 
to a gold standard gohl is no longer anv real 
standard for American monetary policy 
According to th President s prc^rainme a 
constant purchasing poy\er for the dollar is 
to be the guiding principle for the future 
Rut should a moderate rise of pnees super 
yen« m England which would lie highly 
desirable it is fairly certain tliat \mericd 
would gladly follow suit Now this of 
course means that the maintenance of a 
stable rite of exchange for the pound is 

" Official index lumbers wiili 1913 as a basis 
actually ihow that tbe pound is now under valued 
None the less people in England maintain that an 
ovt r valuation of the pound slill exists When 
the rate o£ excha ge is close to tlie purchasing 
power parity sucli a divergence of opnion will 
always he manifested but it should not stand m 
the wav ot practical co rperation between the 
countries both in monetary and commerual poliQ 
with the acceptance of the rate oi exrhajige as ai 
index of approximate ecjuihbnunt 


t r the present the real standard for the 
gulation ot tlie dollar If, on the other 
1 ind England should indulge iii an inordi 
I tte inflation or eyen m a rather moderate 
eflation, u must he expected that the con 
ction of the dolhr yyiih the pouucl will be 
yered But under such conditions the 
hole sterling bloc- would presumably go to 
1 leces Its stability is entirely rlependent 
It tilt fiursuauce b\ England of a sound 
1 lonetary jjolicy 

To all intents anrl purposes hovyeyir the 
yyorld monetary system is on the yva\ 
t mards a stabiluation on the basu ot the 
1 nglisU pound In the course of this 
development the interest in the gold value of 
tlie various currencies will recede more and 
more into the background especially as the 
yvorld now seems to realize in what degree 
the value of gold itself is dependent on 
American monetaiy policy, ami how badlv 
tins value corresponds to tlie old tashioned 
ideas of a hxed point in the dynamics of the 
yorld <conom% 

If whdt 1 haye just said is the correct 
interpretation of the trend of im netary 
c'evelopnieij' i these times the leaders ot 
practical monetary policv yvill it seems lu\e 
no alternatnt but to support tint develop 
iiieiit Sue! an attitude need r on ise involve 
a campaign against countrie which are still 
endeavouring to 'idhen tn a gold standard 
One may fuliv anureciate and respect the 
leasons tor such endeavours and vet realize 
tliat tliey will not lead to any real solution 
of the world monetary problems The ster 
hug group should show the greatest con^i 
deration for countries which desire to link 
their currencies with the pountl at a reason 
able pantv and in partu ular attempts should 
be made to induce countries which are being 
foiccd off fheu fonner gold panties to join 
the sterling bloc instead of as Belgium did, 
electing a new gold parity and thus expos 
mg thems<l\es once more to all the risks 
mb* rent m i provisional gold standard 
It lb enseless to postpone the economic 
rtstoratiou ol the world pending a return 
to an international gold standard The 
sooner this chimera is abandoned and the 
world realizes that it is already on the way 
to anothei and better monetary organization, 
the ooner can all good forces be concentrated 
on the recreation of reasonable conditions 
for the iHternational excliange of goods and 
thus on the restoration ot a sound world 
economy 



Co-operation To-Day.' 

By Rajadharmapravina Diwan Bahadur 
K S Chandrasekhara Iyer, B A , B.L 


I litre are •'Ome wouls which be can e they 
1 } nne a sjreat and inspiring idea cxeixise 
j j wertul influence on collectne mentalitj 
lid action One ^uch which carntb Jts 
ai 1 eal to all who can understand its ‘si^m 
ficance is Co operation United action for 
the coininon good — there '•hortly is the 
principle inotne and method implicit within 
a “-ingle simple formula 

But an idea howeier lofty does not ha\e 
the 'ame effect if confined to a single mind 
as when it interacts with the thoughts and 
ciiu tiuns of others when it agitates and 
cjiuiounds the energies tf man) minds 
\iul Uirther just as the few separate letters 
t the alphabet when appropriateU com 
1 me] go to form the whole world of htera 
ttirc so can the close association of mini 
lual in the active promotion of a great 
common purpose achieve results verv far 
1 evond the sum total of th“ir separate efforts 
That is whv associated endeavour is of such 
great importance in the co operative move 
I lent 

It would le difficult to overestimate the 
value of cooperative association whether 
from the point of view of economic, satisfac 
tion or trom that of educational and social 
jiiiprovemeiit and moral uplift The indm 
dual learns through it that there is something 
more to be sought than mere material gam 
tor himself It stimulates the social virtues 
develops leadership promotes loyalty to the 
common cause mvtils ideas of hope help 
fulness and organized progress in a word it 
alters completely the ordinarv outlook of the 
indiv idual and groups of indn idiials cm 
social life and its problems As the -value 


* Part of speech made at the celebrat oti of 
the Thirteenth International Co operators Day 
on 2nd November 1935 at Bangalore 


of CO operative e\i>enenLe m the cultivation 
of tnie public spirit and of practical effici 
tncy in action is increasingK recognized it 
will indeed work a sure if silent revolution 
in the public life of the countrv \o citizen 
mil be regarded as northi of lionour and 
influence who lias not been trained and tried 
mid tested in the principles and practice of 
Co operation 

Though nearly a liunilred vears old Co- 
oj eratioii is still a young movement m India 
with larcU thirty years of growth behind it 
It has made mistakes it has had setbacks 
but It lias an iimate power of recovery ana 
logous to the V igour and resiliency of v outh 
It IS in truth a movement peculiarly adapt 
ed to the needs and conditions of our land 
hnngiiig as it does a sure and effective 
remedv for the chronic i>o\ erty and indebted 
ness the social and economic helplessness 
which conditions tlie Iite of the masses 

It i« for tho e wlio are informed by the 
spirit and inspired bv the ideals of Co 
operation to bring its benefits home to the 
understanding of the common people to 
make them see bv simple teaching and the 
eloquence of practical example how the con 
sistent j-mlicy of helping others whle help 
mg themselves w ill tend by itself to change 
the whole complexion of their lives 

And on this da\ especiallv, when co 
0 |)erators trom all parts are gathered to 
gether to attest their faith in the message 
of Co operation and to signalize their unity 
of purpose with the co operators of other 
lands it belioves us to renew our enthu 
siasins and strengthen our resolves to make 
Co operation a living influence for good in 
the lives of ourselves and others and to make 
die coniing year one ot definite and decided 
advance 


Bombay as well as rrivandrum is to have 
a rubber factory A European firm with a 
capital of 50 lakhs of rupees (£375 000) 
are it is stated to start the manufacture of 
«olid rubber articles 


The world judges a fellow by vvlvat he 
actually is and not bv what he says he is 
• ♦ * * * 

Its not getting licked but staying licked 
tliat nuns us 


Economics of Recovery. 


By V.L 

tliin fi\e jeara ha\c elap etl since 
the N\ oriel mi plungeel into an econonne 
liqre sinn Tor the rhstress and desinu 
tion that it has inflicted upon tnankmd diere 
lb no paralkl in hi5tor\ The economic 
sjstein of inaii^ countnej his suffered a 
Molent uphea-val The niclustrj ofthenorld 
so elaborately built up in the course ot one 
or two centuries has been rudel> shaken 
The \olume 0 “^ the worlds productioti his 
fallen from its f^2Q k^el h\ some 40 per 
cent and the saluc of international tra<le 
is now only about one third of what it was 
lu I9i9 luuiicnse reserves of capital s'lU 
rciuain stagnant and sterile EAthanges and 
urrencies reniani instable *1 h** sj rings i f 
international lending ate practicaUs dried 
up 'LneiupUnuient has reached gigantic 
proportions In India the wholesile pric« 
indix which tood at 143 in 1929 has fallen 
to 90 in 1935 The \aUie of her principal 
( rops has decline 1 from ibout Rs 1 000 
ernres to about Rs 500 crores The 
1 i“ichandi!>e m exports has decreased trom 
Rs 330 trorch to Rs 150 crores 
The disturbance o£ the relationship be 
tween costs and prices lies at the serj root 
of the shrinkage of production trade and 
iinployiuent Che problem of recosery is 
nreciselv the restoration of the equilibrium 
between cost and prices Apirt trout raw 
material the items which make up costs of 
production are interest on debt oserhead 
charges labour charges depreaation rents 
rates and taxes these are more or less rigid 
1> fixed m tenns nf uionc) It is estimated 
that SO per cent ot the cost ot production 
IS absorbed by raw materials and 50 per 
cent by the rigid or inflexible charges In 
agricultural countries like Iildn producing 
raw materials and foodstuffs n may well be 
that the rigid items predominate in the cost 
structure The Indiau peasant pays tlie 
same amount in land revenue water rates 
and interest charges hut he recenes less 
thin half the amount for his produce In 
the hist of times he is on the sei^e ot 
poverty now he is reduced to distress Tlie 
siiares of tlie e-oternment the landlord and 
the money lender are fixed and the pressure 
of falling pricts is entirely on the ppasant 
who lb the least capable ot hearing it 


D'Souza. 

The ettect ol the di&pinty between rigid 
costs and t lUiiig prices ts in industry to 
reduce profits to destroy the incentne to 
pro luce to curtail production and to m 
crease unemployment In igiiiuhure due 
to the greiter jroporlion ot the rigid item 
n the cost ot production the falluig prices 
cause serious distriss There is no real 
curtailment 01 output indeed th“rc is a posi 
tice increase ot output The fanner is deep 
1> attached to the land lie is unitle to shift 
nib mode of h\mg or chmge his occupation 
uid hi» ofiligations 111 terms of money are 
o uiflcvihle tliat he needs must increase his 
utput to oh et the tall m prices Henc< 
the |heiioine»a tie world 01 er of accumu 
hting stocl s of unsold ])Tnduce diiU a drastic 
latt of agncullunl price Hence also the 
hseqmhbrmm between the prices of agn 
".ultural prodiKtb and those ot manutactured 
goods which i« a characteristic featun ot 
the depression It is not nfleii realized tint 
agriculture and industry ire complementary 
l>ursuits m the sense that the one is a market 
lor the otluT Reduction m the jiurchasnig, 
Iiower of the agnculttiral population leatts 
< n the prosperity of the mdusirnl ptoph and 
icc tmu The gap betyseeii agricultural 
\ rices and in lu trial jyrices must be bridge-l 
>Q that the exihanges between primary pro 
ducers and producers of manutactured arti 
cles may take jlace on mutually advantage 
Us terms 

There could be no recovery from a world 
wide ileprebSioii until and unless the different 
ountnes co operate in restoring monetary 
stability and foreign exchanges m 
intetnatiQiial lending and in bringing aboul 
a fre<r and tidier flow of international trade 
There are fictors in the depression which 
are inteniatjonal in character \o State 
howeyer skilful and energetic acting on its 
iwu behalf can do ayvay yvith the cause of 
the uphea\al The problem of the slump 
ts not bound up w ith the frontiers of any 
one country and there can be no national 
solution for what is a unnersal problem 
Since all attempts at yomt action and niter 
national co operation hay e faded eadi ration 
m Its own yelf interest has been drnei to 
apply Its own leredies and work fir the 
recovery m more or less isolited conditions 
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Tlie measures applied bv tbe \arjoi]» coun- 
tries operating uithin their own frontiers 
are calculated to renlo^ e the prune cause of 
the depression, naniel) the disequililmimt 
between tailing prices of conimochtics and 
rigid costs of prn<hiction The national aim 
has been on the side to raise jirices and on 
the other to scale down the burden of costs 

The most important ineasurcj, to lilt the 
depression and raise the price le\el im\ b“ 
bnefl> recounted Se\eral countries Ime 
put into operation schemes oi restriction 
The object aimed at is the control of pro 
duction and sale of thn«.e commodities whieh 
are pecuharl) su ceptiblc to price chmgi-s 
Thus India has restricted the production of 
tea, rubber and jute, hoping tliat a reduced 
supplj would enhance the prices of thes* 
commodities In fact, there has been a ion 
siderable recoicrv in their prices Aliandoti 
ment of tlu gold standard, deialuation (>r 
reduction o) the gold lalue of the currenev 
unit and conipetitiie exchange depreciation 
— these haie all been tried more or less sue 
cessfulU as a method of stiinuiatmg exiiorts 
Thus when England went oft the gold stan 
dard the sterling depreciated b) alx ut 30 
per cent, an adiantage which also accrued 
to India whose currencj was linhed to 
sterling But the adiantage was soon nulli 
fied when one countr) after anotliir aban 
doned metallic currenc} and depreciated their 
monej \ more constructne inethoil lias 
been the negotiation of Trade Agreements 
NA hen the channels of international trade are 
conipletelj blocked up and e^ er} country 
pursues a pohc) of economic self sufficiency, 
the onlj secure outlet for a country s exports 
is through Trade Agreanents India has 
concluded such agreements with Great 
Britain and Japan whereby in return for 
certain advantages the former offered a 
market for Indian tea, oil seeds etc , and the 
latter for Indian raw cotton While Trade 
Agreements extend the markets of our agn 
cultural produce a policy of protection 
stimulates our industrial production Thanks 
to the high tariff, the era of depression in 
India has coincided w ith brisk industrial acti 
vity, for example, cotton, sugar, cement, iron 
and steel 

While one set of measures operate on the 


Side of raising jirices another set ojierate on 
the side of scaling down fixed charges and 
debt hurtlens A large variety of methods 
ha\c been adopted by various governments 
to relieve the indebtedness especially of 
agncultunlists who liave been the worst 
sufferers from the depression TIiun 
nuasures 'are taken to convert shortterm 
into long tenn obligations, to grant tax rebel 
to negotiate rent deductions, to supply credit 
at reasonable rates of interest, to grant faci 
Iities for the reileniption of mortgages to 
reduce the rate of interest to 4^ or 5 per 
cent and so on The Gov ernnients in India 
have not liecn unaware of the plight of the 
agriculturist Though heroic remedies 
which Usualh fail of their purpose liavi. 
not lietn put into operation, relief has been 
given to the agriculturist in several direc 
tions In some Provinces the land revenue 
Ins liecii reduced, Jegislatn e enactments 
phciiig restrictions on the alienation of land 
an<l on the extortions of the monev lenders 
have lietn passed Delit Conciliation schemes 
wherebv a great deal of irrecoverable debt rt 
written off and the capital of the loan' is 
adjU'ted to the paying capacitv of the 
liorrower are Iieing worked successfullv 
The Government of India has made consi 
derablc grants to the Co operative movement 
and the handlooni mdustrv and in the 
current \ear it lias voted over a crore of 
rupees for rural developnient 

Thus there has been a two fold attack on 
the depression, one on the side of raising 
the level of prices and the other on the 
side of scaling down the fixed charges and 
the rigid costs of production If these re 
covery measures are applied consistently and 
with vigour, the di'-eqmhbrium between 
prices and costs will be corrected The 
violence and mtractibility of the depression 
IS really due to the unbalance between prices 
and costs and whatever devices could be 
adopted to restore the parity between the 
two helps towards recovery The situation 
calls for international and concerted action 
but no country can afford to sit w ith folded 
fiands and wait for the dawn of international 
wisdom In its own self interest, every 
nation must seek its own solution for the 
peculiar difficulties created by the depression 
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the abo%e charges and lias also sustained th" 
imports of goods and sencces tn 1931 33 
which would otherwise, ha\e fallen continu 
oubl> with the falling exports 

Since 1931 and up to date more than 
Rs 2-'0 crores worth of gold has left India 
at tl e rate of about 60 crores i)er annum (sec 
Table II) This has been a inattCF of 
venous discussion in India and enthusiastic 
articles criticizing the policv of the Go\em 
ment and warning the public against this 
Lout baae appeared But majority of 
them h3%e noi referred to the changes 
IjTought about in the status of gold during 
tlie cnsis and the manner and circimistances 
in which gold exports are taking place 
TABtC 11 

Yel Indian Ecjiorts (+) and Irnports ( — ) 


of Gold, 2931 3S to 1934 35 * 
(\alttB in Thousands of Ropess) 
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^Jepfember , 

- 1 71 
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+8o6 17 



Vo ember 
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• Cal ulated from//</u Fiiutn t inrSf* WH 
p 60 


2 — Preliminaries 

To a\oid further misconception, it would 
not be out c f place liere to discus* some pre 
hminarv facts which base a great bwring 
on our problem 

1 Since England went off gold many 
other countries including India followed 
which lia\e now formed the Sterling Area 
as agamvt the Gold Bloc consisting of the 
gold vtandard countries Gold being under 
%ahied in the Sterling ■^rea finds its wa^ to 
the Gold Bloc where It IS either sold at a 
higher price or is imested in stable secun 
ties So a regular trade in gold between 
the Sterling Area and the Gold Bloc is taking 
place in which all the members of the two 
participate 

2 In the Sterling Area gold is no longer 
a monev article but a conimerciai conunodit> 
most mobile m nature It has become a 
subject of interest to innumerable private 
persons, sortie of whom actualh deal m or 


hold gold and some of whom arc benefiting 
as sh^ holders in the abounding prospentv 
of the gold mining industr} The ^\o^ld 
Crisis has changed the status of gold from 
monetary to commercial gold ' ' Thus gold 
going out of India is not doing so as a 
mone\ article but as a common commoditj 

3 Gold from India is not exported to 
Britain only, but to many other countreis 
eff France, Holland and USA, an! 
London IS mainly acting as an entrepot 
market® The following statistics of gold 
exports and imports for England in 1932 
33-34 (of Jan to June 30 c%en year) show 
that largely the gold imported into England 
has flowed out to France, Holland and 
USA The net balance of onh £12 
millions worth of gold m 1932 went to the 
Bank of England In 1933 the net balance 
of £81 millions was used fur maintaining 
the Exchange Equalization Account and the 
1934 balance of £91 millions went to the 
Bank of EngJind for storage on b-Ialt of 
tiie foreigners So that only a little fraction 
of the total imports during the three years 
remained in the use of the Bank of England 

3 — Thc Calves oe the Gold Export*; 

Various w rong causes hat e been attributed 
to the gohl exports hut suspicion mainly 
centres round the Got eriiment s policy ot 
linking the rupee to sterling at a high ratio 
of Is 6rf which has led to many «enous 
allegations against the Goteniment The 
following quotation from an editorial of Thc 
Leader dated January 30 1932 would be 
an illustration m point — 

India* gold hoards wlt^di are belietcd 
by British Economists to oe fabulous are 
to be tapped for strengthening the position 
of sterling Fonnerly, India s gold reserves 
were frittered avvav to prop tip tlie exchange 
value of the rupee \ow India s private 
holding of gold IS hemg iitihied for bringing 
about the appreciation of sterling and along 
with It — incwlentalh we may vay ' — of the 
rupee 

Sailing in the same boat SQuie Economivts 
conclude that it was the linking of two ‘ un 
stable currenaes (sterling and the rupee) 
tliat led to such huge gold exports from 
India"* 


^Midland Be t/oiidi/i JuU and 

August 1914 
* Ibid 

^ Cf eg Pro* B R Shenoy s article on Ex 
ports of Gold from India in the /ndioii Jonrnn] 
opUronomes Juty !9J^ 
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The irgument d,dMnce t b> the upholders 
ot this Mew is that the high ratio di touraged 
the Indian f'ports and turned the balance 
ot trade agiinst India hence the gold etports 
wen. made ti equalize the balance 
This argument is houeier fallacious tor 
tht following reasons — 

(1) It attaches undue nnportarce to the 
relation between th“ balance of trade anl 
gold tno>eni‘’nt Fxchange ratio has no 
caused gold exports for it is not possible 
to establish 3^13 rkfinite causal cnnn‘x:tioo 
lietween the balance of goods and ervw.'*s 
and the. export and import of gold It can 
not be c?id that an unfasouraUe lialance 
always can cs exports of gold and favourable 
bahice imports of gold for gold mat aloO 
be exported and nnported lor d reel gam 
whuli has nothing to do with the balance of 
trade This 1 especialli tl e case wh"n the 
countrt is off gold hten the cas" of India 
as shown b 3 tht figureb ot trade tn Table I\ 
supports this for till 1931 India was mt 
porting huge amounts of gold altlioi^h her 
balance of goods and sertices was uti 
favourable to her while according to the 
adherents of the balance of pavinents theoix 
it ought to base eyported it But this could 


lilt Iiav“ been jossiblt if India had a Oold 
I ullion standard or if her eeountifs position 
h d remained vmchanged As both wire out 
the question it delinitelv proses that 
I idian gold exports have n t gone to fiU uji 
am gap m the balance of pa)ments cten 
-Is the imports f gold did not do "o Just 
a gold imports took place for commercial 
Tabu IV 

Shnimg the ttlaUon, Keen the baUnce of 
trade and the gold moleme^^(| 2P26 1932 * 


(In Ciores of Rupees) 
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(3) \s most of the gold fmjwl its waj 
to Frai7ce Ho51 ii?<l and U S \ , *«> tlie 
Rnpee Storlinq Lxchaiigc cannot be the 
eau^e of the gold exjiorts nthcr the varjing 
croi<: rate-- s>peciall\ \e\\ Yorklondon 
and the London Pans rates, attracted the 
gold bv rai'-mg the price of gold abroad as 
a result of their depreciation \ conijiara 
tne stud% of the different rates and the gold 
prices in London indicates that the price of 
gold fiarl the tcndenc\ to moae in acconfance 
with the inoaenients of the cro«s rates and 
not of the Sterling Rupee rate Referring to 
the Fig 1 It ina) be seen that the curve 



Fig 1 

Showing the reUtion between the Exchange 
^ ariations and London Gold Price 
1931 32 33 34 

representing the London gold price rises 
with e\er) fall m the cross rates and fills 
with e\er\ rise in them Thus the gold 
price stands in mterse relation with the 
cross rates and has no resemblance with 
the moaement of the Sterling Rupee Ex 
change Till the first quarter of 1933, the 
price curse follow td inversel) the parallel 
mosements of both the Sterling Dollar and 
Sterling Franc rates but during ilie rest of 
1933 It followed independently the inoae 
nients of the franc for dollar left the gold 
parity Since January 1934 it has ^am 
Uioced in accordance with the tno\ements of 


both the dollar and franc, as dollar has re- 
turned to gold at 1 lower parity 

(3) India was not the only country to 
f»-port gold Otiier countries c g South 
Afrtca and Aii'-irafn with the most stafife 
currencies aKo exported gold to make profits 
from the higfi international price of gold 
So that it cannot be said that gold exports 
Iia\e been caused by the linking of two tin 
stable airrencies i r , the Sterling and the 
Rupee 

(4) It has been wrongly assumed that 
England had to depend entireK upon India, 
for the maintenance of sterling for, onl\ 
then can it be argued that Indian gold ex 
l»rts were encouraged by the (>osernment, 
for the selfish motiie of bringing an appre 
ciation of sterling K so then, what is the 
object of the Exchange Equalization Fund ^ 
Were all other countries of the Sterling Area 
jiossessed In a holy dread when the sterling 
was depreciating^ Obiiously not, the burdi n 
of sterling ha* not been Ijorne exclusiveh 
by the rupee Other ctirrenues hase also 
sliared it and supported sterling So we 
see that other forces could well hate mam 
tamed sterling eten if there would hate not 
been ant sup^xirt trom the rupee It was 
incidental that the gold exports were made 
from India which supports it The Got 
eminent did nut compel the gold to leatc 
Indian ^ores and had no such politt 
Morooter, a retiew of the British Gotem 
nient s monetart policy indicates that a de- 
preciating exchange has been fatoured b\ 
England for it encourages her export trade 
and the Exchange Equalization Fund lias 
been constantly utilized speciallt for ktep- 
mg sterling low The pres< nt booming con 
dition of her industrt and trade has been 
thought to be the result of the sani- So 
tliat under such circoimstances the Bnti h 
Gotemment would neter hate liked appre 
ciation ot sterling Hence the argument 
that gold exports were encouraged b\ the 
Gotemment to bring about the apyireciation 
of sterling Is not contincing for it stresses 
a polici which has been against the Bntidi 
commercial interests- 

4 — AcTERNATtVE PoLtCies 

It would now be useful to examine what 
would Ime happened if the mpee.'liad 
not been linked to sterling at Ir 6rf There 
were onh four alternatives — 

(1) To link the rupee to sterling at Ir 4rf 

(2) (o) To leave the rupee to find its 
reasons so have the exports taken place for 
commercial gam 
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own le^e! in Urms of Exduiige:. iiunv 
ging the rupee circuhtion and the bank rate 
{b) To manage the rtij ee with a view 
to securing internal stubilitj of j nces in 
relation to costs 

(3 ) To k<ep tlie rupte on goM at tlw, oU 
parity of Rs 3 10 per tola 

(4l To link It to gold at a lower pantj 
t e Devaluation 

In the first case there would liave been 
more gold exports for £1 ot gold which 
brings Rs 13 1 0 to dav would have brought 
Rs 15 0 0 and so people would b ive ♦ xpnrt 
ed more gold to earn larger profits This 
would ha\e been disagreeable to onr gold 
fetishists but nonetheless a blessing m dis 
guise 

In the second case it the rupee would 
have Vieen so managed as to keep the amount 
of mont) in circulation the same and the 
bank rate unaltered at about 7 per cent tin. 
exchange ratio would have risen above Is drt 
to somewhere about 2s fid due to the de 
preciation of sterling This wouH have 
certamlj turned the balance of trade against 
India by decreasing her e''potts and won! f 
hai e necessitated hrge foreign borrowing to 
make up the Ixilance which would have given 
a serious dose of deflation to India The 
higher ratio would have dt»coutaj,ed the 
export of gold ceftaml> but u would not 
have stopped it as it depends upon the cross 
rales Any ratio which gave an cMernal 
price above Rs 21 3 10 per tola would have 
brought about exports of gold The man^e 
ment of the rupee with a view to securm? 
internal stability of prices m relation to costs 
would have required large inflation of cur 
rency to raise the low pnc( level to the higii 
cost level In this case the ratio would 
have fallen below li fid and gold exports 
would have been further encouragid as 
shown above But it would Ivive given 
double benefit to India b> (I) erabling the 
Government to cancel foreign securities b> 
the increased exports of goods and gold and 
(2") redressing the inlern il econom e distress 
caused hy the exceptionally low price level 
in relation to costs 

The third alternative would have been 
undesirable for it would liave brouoht vtiU 
more deflation due to the di flationary stan 
dard gold The Indian pnee stnicture 
would have moved with the gold price 
structure and would have consequtntlv 
taken a downward course 

As regards the fourth alternative even a 
return to gold at a lovver pantj would not 


lave lun in the interest of India ns it 
would not hav( brought about internal stafai 
lit) of pr cc' 

So that leaving aside tlwse two alterna 
tiev any one of the rest would have tivour 
c I g<iW exports It was not only tht, link 
II g of the rupee to tht sterling nt Is 6d 
t) at caused gold exports If the criterion 
f rejecting the exchange policy of Govern 
ment is supposed to 1 e the gold exports 
then I believe the exponents of this view 
loidd hive rejected even tlie independent 
t anogement of tJ r ru{ ee because it would 

I ave oiused cxp< rts c f gol ! The exchange 
} oJiC) ot the Oovernment may be rejected on 
o her grounds but not on this as the gold 
exports are not at all related to it 

5 — Ttir Real Lai-SE 
Tilt rial cause of gold isoorts was tiic 
rise m the < xttru il price ot gold as a result 
of our d^rture from gold The dcprecia 
ti aix of sterhn" due tv its going )ft gold and 
f) e linking of the ruuti to sterling enabled 
tlie merchants of Ii dia to realize large proft 
) nipee> by tht sale t gold abroao In 
September 1931 the external price of gold 
jumped from 844 to 99r while that of 
India from Rs 21 to about Rs 23 So that 
the mt rchants got high profits bv selling gold 
abroad and buying it in India 
Tl t propvr explanation of the gold exports 

I I Ju^e 1931 and later months before bep 
timber can only be that it was the result ot 
tl e fault) loretasts by the speculators of a 
tremendous rise in gold price abroad to 
j.rofit bv whcli they maae gold slupments 
But the forevast being too early the export 
movement slackened and diminished gradu 
al'y and in September m spite of the tremen 
dous rise m gold prices in f ondon if was 
reversed as the money market of London 
had then become a turbulent vea As toon 
a the atmosphere became calm and con 
fidtneevvas restored the artificially suppress 
id movement violently erupted and in 
Dcti^r gold worth Rs 8 5617000 was 
exported Tl e further rise in the external 
price encouraged people more to sell their 
gold m fortign lands and hence the eold 
exports were made in large quantities tSee 
Table V ) 

Together with this was ihe Wo^ld De 
jjression adversely affecting India Agn 
cultural pnces had fallen enormously Un 
emplovtnent wa at its h ghest pitch distress 
and depression vvas all round People had 
no mottev to satisfy their needs At such p- 
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Table V 

London and Bombay Price of 6<dd tn 
1931 34 • 


Vearj 

Month' 

London Price 

Bombay Price 

1 

1931 

AuRust 
September 
October 
, Eorember 
IJecerober | 

s d 

' 81 9 6 per Or 
99 9 3 

106 1 

Il*> 0 

123 4 

KS A P 

21 4 b per ToU 
23 4 0 

2o 7 0 

I 27 3 g 

23 23 0 


. March 

118 10 5 

1 27 14 6 


; Jnite 

113 3 

1 .3 6 2 

1932| 

1 September 

118 7 8 

20 4 7 


1 December 

fo 9 3 

30 12 0 

1933 

March 

120 2 5 

1 29 11 6 


June 

pn 3 

30 4 41 


September 

130 8 

32 G l{ 


December 

PS 10 

' 31 4 b 

1934 

March 

136 9 5 

j 33 13 4| 


• Based on Tin Eteittmul (I ondon) and ihe Mian 
Ftnan t (India) 


time an npportuiiit\ was seized b\ them to 
improve tneir condition Hard necessit) 
compelled them to utilize their long deposite<l 
hoards The gold shipments uere under 
taken mainh from considerations of direct 
financial gain The dead asset was at last 
helpful and relie\ed the inclemencies of the 
depression 

Thus both these factors ti- the rise in 
the external price of gold and the World 
Depression bt their combined force caus^ 
/huge exports of gold from India and both 
' the commercial and the distress gold left 
India in huge amounts It is true tliat the 
benefit of the high prices was to a small 
extent obtained b> the merchants and 
middlemen at the expense of the poor culti 
\ators but it is also true that a general 
relief was brought about b> tlie gold exports 
and a mo^ement towards recover> started 
6 — Effects ok Gom Exports 

The popular \iew has ah\a>s been against 
the gold exports The crjstalhzed expres 
Sion of the same appears in the followmg 
resolution of 26th March 1932 ot the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry — 

The Federation \iews with gra>e con 
cerns the continuous and hea>> exports of 
gold from India and strongly urges 

upon the Government of India the desir 
abihtv of putting an immediate embargo on 
the exports of gold from India as such a 


hcavv and continuous drain on the preaous 
metal will senousl) endanger India s future 
monetary reconstruction ' 

Tlie Federation further urges on the Gov 
eminent the necessity of purchasing gold in 
the open market at a pnee fixed -on the-basu 
of da\ to day ruling rate 

Against this is thexiew of the Govern 
iiicnt and others m favour of the gold ex 
ports 

The exports of gold at this stage His 
Excellency the \'^iceroy remarked is de 
finitelv and decisively to India s advantage 
The following remark of His Excellency is 
worth considering in that connection — 

In fact It is clear on anv impartial view 
that there is not only no cause for anxiety 
in wliat is now happening but that it is 
conferring a great benefit on both public 
and private intere'*ts and proving that there 
are at least some occasions m an Economic 
Cvcie when India s ancient tradition of m 
vestment in gold can prove to be of direct 
economic advantage to the country 
As for the fomicr view, it purely depends 
upon the lust for the yellow metal and the 
liope that India would return to the gold 
standard in future If mere hopes satisfy 
men let them hope but the general opimon 
about the return to gold is otherwise The 
future of gold is dark and uncertain and the 
recent changes in the status o! Mid further 
darkens it A return to gold is only 
possible when it is done so by univrersal 
agreement and co operation and as it ap 
pears to be a Herculean task to achieve in 
the present circumstances it is doubtful if 
there will be a general return to gold Even 
if It be so It would not be desirable for 
India to follow as there would be no stabi 
lity of gold pnees even then The demand 
for gold being increased for the time being 
the gold prices will ri«e but there exists 
such a huge supply of gold in the world tt^ 
day that the moment their market is opened 
they will turn the gold prices down to an 
abnoniiaJly low level and will render the 
maintenance of the gold standard very dim 
cult Further India s economy is largely 
internal and closed and it requires internal 
stability while the gold standard is pre- 
eminently an exchange standard and bnngs 
exchange stability Hence it -would never 
bt in the interest of India to return to gold 
\\ hen there is no possibility of return to 
gold m future would it have been desirable 
for India to lock the gold in boards and 
sufifer live pangs of depression? Obviouslv 
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not Heticc all the arguments, agamst gold 
exports fall flat on the ground Tlic dead 
asset for which India has a!v\a}$ been blameil 
has be< n utilized at the right time To 
against the gold exports would be to argue 
against the action of a mi«er who for the 
first time tried to utili/e his hoards m pro 
ductive cimnnels against liis usual habits 
The case for the gold exports would be all 
the more cleir when we consider (he gam 
that the exports brought to us in reli rn It 
was advantageous to the Government as well 
as to the Indian public for — 

(1) It enabled the Government to paj 
up Its annual Home Chirges without borrow 
ing So no further pressure on ll t public 
purse waj made b> lev j mg additional faxes 
at the time ot extreme depression 

( 1 ) It enabled the Government to pa> up 
Its sterling debt to a large extent and there 
by improved Indn« credit in the world 
marhet 

(3) It helped Indians to tide over thf 
depression and brought them necessaries and 
luxuries ior the dead asset The investment 
of gold in sterling is earning some interest at 
least and hence is economical The poor 
tirmers got money enough to purcliase 
nece«sanea while commercial men nnportxl 
luxuries as cars and ‘o on 

(4) The gold exports have helpe<l to 
spread optimism in trade It has caused 
some motion and supplied purchasing 
power to the peopb But there was no iin 
planned and erratic expansion of citrrencv 
and depreciation as shown b) some tor 
in 1931-32 the amount of currency expandeil 
was only Rs 20 57 lakhs In 1932—33 n 

of more expansion a contraction ot 
Rs 8 60 lakhs took place Furtlwr obscrv 
ing the index number of prices we find that 
since 1929 the prices took a downward turn 
In 1931 the index number was 97 and m 
the successive years falling turther it came 
down to 90 in 1934 Had there been am 
marked inflation the index numljer woull 
have risen eno’^mously So lha* the con 
clus on as drawn by some regard ng the in 
flat on caused by the goM exports aj^ars 
to be ini on'ivteni v\ ith the fact Tl e infla 
tion was only of the degree that was neces 
sary to relieve the depression 
7 — Conclusion 

Considering these points it may be con 


chided that the gold exports have not been 
disadvantageous to India and are not a sign 
if growing poverty ot India They an a 
ttraporary phenomenon beneficial to India 
uid the recent decline in the rate of exports 
supports this assertion In future when the 
internal pnee ot gold rises abovt the external 
price lieavy import movement may be tx 
liected India should then try to make a 
better use of golrl than merely hoarding it 

Hence any embargo in the gold exports 
w luld have been detrimental to the Indian 
interests It would have perpetuated India s 
evil Iiabits of gold hoarding and India would 
hive had (i suffer very much during the 
depression 

Under thcsv cm umstances the policy as 
suggested by some regardiriL the purchase 
> { gold at tlie ruling market rate and puttitig 
it as covir III the Reserve Ba"k iiould have 
Nen undesirable an I useless It would 
liave sterilized gold which is now earning 

me mtcresi being inverted in securities 

I h« cover of aliout 42 crorta of gold besides 
Mlvcr sterling and other assets is sufficient 
t r India and the svstem is working well 
Anv luriher addition m the reserve will he 
Useless The n serve ot gold has really 
tecome red mdant The idta that gcUl is 
necewarv in any quantity to support currency 
i» d delusion and that the whole weiglit of 
txcliange coiise<iueni upon the working of 
the r<unomu Law is bmit upon and sup 
ported by a sentiment oniv and that senti 
nitnt IS public confidence and nothing else 
Public confidence has replacerl gold * 

So that { uhln conhdence being secure in 
India any further addition ol gold in the 
reserve would be unnecessary The prnb’em 

I I day IS not oi keeping hundred ptr cent 
gold reserves in the bank but that of bringing 
about an equipoise between the credit and 
the commodities to rai e the internal price 
level so as to make it correspond with the 
mtemal cost live! The Reserve Bank 
should aim at the same and leave the gold 
mowments to fillow their course This 
would be the most sound policy for the 
Reserve Bank and would remedy the internal 
tconomu: distress 


* W I, r* Knight Gold and (he Future 



Economic Planning for the Indian Agriculturist. 

By D. T. Shah, B.Com. 


India IS mainly a countrj of agriculturists 
The cle\clopment of thi-. class means tlic 
de%clopmtnt of the whole coimtr\ A little 
increase in the purchasing power of the 
peasant will create an immense augmentation 
in the consuming capacity of the country 
This will con'cquentlj mobilize trade and 
industry in tlie country and ultimately create 
emplojment for the millions of the un 
employ ed w ho at present sw arm the country 
The Indian cultn-ator is ill fed, ill cloth^ 
and ill housed The European takes his 
meals four times a day and that too his meals 
are nourishing and nutritious The Indian 
farmer has not yet been able to sohe the 
question of his two meals a day He knows 
no Mtamins and no \arietj m food It 
wont be an exaggeration to say that the 
real tiller of the soil tills the soil to star\e 
liimself Without proper food a man cannot 
be expected to work efficiently Due to the 
neglect of ordinary repairs m the past and 
even at present this sort of conditions pre 
^•all m the country to the detriment of the 
Indian nationhood The agriculturist is too 
poor and weak to moye InmseU in the 
matter It is therefore, the primary duty 
of the State and leaders of the public to take 
up seriously the question of the amelioration 
of the condition of the agriculturist 
To better the economic condition of the 
ryot we must first* find out the difficulties 
that confront him Firstly, our culti%ator 
IS not able to realize the produce which the 
soil will gne if fully tapped This means 
much of the productn ity of the soil is wasted 
Secondly, his occupation of farming does not 
employ him for the whole of his available 
time This means much of the human energy 
and labour is wasted in the country Under- 
employment and unemployment are the 
problems that need to be tackled immediate- 
ly Thirdly he is not able to realize the 
full price of what little he produces This 
means that he is not paid the full price of 
his labour Lastly, the heavy and oppres 
sive burden of debt never allows him to raise 
his head up The rural indebtedness must 
be eliminated if national efficiencv is to he 
maintained 

We will first deal with the que tion of the 
productivity of the sod If we compare with 


the avilfzed countries the yield of the crops 
raised from our soil, we should not hut feel 
asliamcd of the hopeless show that we make 
and of the wastage that is made by the “^tar 
ving millions who can least afford thr same 
If ail acre of land can produce 200 lbs of 
Imt cotton in U S A and 400 lbs in Egypt, 
IS it not a pity that the Indian acre should 
not yield more than 100 lbs ^ When Euro- 
pean countries can raise 30 to 35 bushels of 
wheat per acre of land, the best irrigated 
sod in India produces at the most 16 bushels 
per acre In brief, we can say that the 
state of our agriculture is hopeless The 
fannmg by an individual farmer has failed 
as a business proposition m India Its ad 
herents are living in a state of bankruptcy 
The industry of agriculture must therefore, 
be rationalued It should be earned on a 
large scale and by up to-date machinery and 
means All the resources and avrailable 
matcnals should be employed to improve and 
develop the agriculture of the country 
Under the circumstances, I advocate collec 
tive farming Co operative societies should 
be established for the purpose These 
societies should either hire or purdvase 
land from the owners and carry on cultiva 
tion under one management by employing the 
members as wage earners who, if exceed the 
requirements of the society, should work in 
turn and follow other occupation in their 
spare time The profits of these «oaeties 
’should be distributed in proportion to the 
labour contributed by members This will 
eliminate the risk, as far as the individual 
cultivator is concerned who will then be 
assured at least of a fixed income of his 
wages Tf co-operative societies like these 
are founded the benefits of large scale pro 
duction expert adv ice, other rights and pri- 
vnleges of co operation etc, will be enjoyed 
by the cultivators and the obstacles usually 
coming in the way of a small farmer will be 
extenumated automatically The Govern 
ment •should encourage, subsidize and give 
certain concessions to these societies which 
inav be called Agricultural Cultivation and 
Labour Societies The Government of India 
are raising large unounts through the postal 
savings banks If these amounts are to be 
realH used in the service of the country. 
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these societies will be the best a\ent«.s of 
investments for them Half a per cent 
higher rate of interest may be charged for 
the expenses and trouble of tlie Postal De 
partmem W ilh a view to encourage edu 
cited person to tahe up to agriculture 
special inducements and concessions should 
be granted Agricultural colonies may be 
formed where only the educated sliould be 
promoted to furtht r the ends of agriculture 
fhe protessors of colleges qinlified in this 
line may be asked to tour and expert 
adv ice to these societies \\ ithout any charge 
The philanthropic minds should not hesitate 
to succour by generous donations the m 
dustry of agriculture vvhich is the mainstay 
of the Indian nation The system ol hono 
rary raembr rs and patrons may be encourag 
cd as far as these societies are concerned 
Every one v,hQ is interested in the develop 
ment of agriculture should consider it his 
duty to assist and aid the formation of Agti 
cultural Cultivation and Labour Societies 
It will take a long time to make the cultivator 
to change his old wavs of production and 
adopt modern methods to make hi» business 
efficient and profitable but this entire new 
order of production with an entirely new 
management and direction will steer the ship 
of agriculture most efficiently without much 
difficulty 

Even the estabhslinient of the Agricultural 
Cultivation and Labour Societies will not 
solve the problem of the under employment 
of the agriculturist because if there are more 
members in a society they will get work m 
turn Here the need for subsidiary mdus 
tries will arise In Japan the average 
holding of a farmer comes to about three 
acres The civili/ed exutence for the Japa 
nese peasant would have been impossible but 
for the rearing of silk worms whiih iv a 
great subsiaiary domestic industry m Japan 
TjV Ifrdms pesssnt cs ftVjrf <wpJoyffi«rf 
He must have i second stnng^to his bow to 
make his both ends meet otherwise he is 
sure to be a victim of the money lender and 
once in debt he will always remain in debt 
The types of subsidiary industries that may 
be introduced must suit to the culture and 
habits of the followers The \\ estem m 
dustnes like the poultry breeding may not 
find favour here Simple and familiar m 
dustnes like bidi making ghee making tope 
and basket making dairying cattle rearing 
hand loom weavmg etc would not present 
many impediments m their introduction I 
am not going here into the details of the 


kinds of subsidiary industries but would say 
dial proper guulance and necessary assis 
tance should be given to these industries by 
the Government as well as bv the accredited 
leaders of the country The individual 
farmer lias failed to plan his business The 
cooperative societies should thertfore, be 
started for this purpose These societies 
«hould meet all the requirements of the 
industry — credit sale purchase itc The 
Government should give subsidies and sub- 
v<ntions to these socetns and arrange foi 
the free technical advice and training for 
each industry Propaganda should also be 
made m the country to induce the populace 
to jiurcluse particularlv the goods preparv d 
Iv the poor peasant 

The rationalization of agriculture is sure 
to throw out of employment some people 
Fur Uie employment of the people I would 
suggest tiie establishment of industrial colo 
mes Governnnnt should start small 
lactones m these colonies and hand over to 
the people when they become paying propo 
s lions This vvd! also provide empliyment 
lor a large number of our eduuted unem 
ployed youths 

Our cultivator is always constrained to 
sell his produce at a time when it is most 
undesirable to sell and at a price which 
t annol be said to bi fair He does not know 
grading sorting and packing of his goods 
n the way which would bring him tlie bes*^ 
price 

Hts pecuniary condition is such that he 
has somttuties to mortgage the standing 
crops or sell them at any price to pay his 
land revenue dues Lnder the present con 
ditions a great chain of intermediaries enjoys 
at the e'qjense of the poor famrer To 
enaUe ilie cultivator to realize the full price 
of his produce he should be brought into the 
<S(e€ct tjisde of fhe cvTrcruiuer sad sll ffar 
middlemen should as far as possible be 
evaded For the attainment of this object 

E urcbasit^ and marketing soaeties should 
p established on the It than lines and they 
sliould serve as general purposes societies 
and try to meet all Vmds of needs of the 
members These societies should arrange 
for harvesting grading sorting packing 
warehousing etc and pay ^ of the price 
of the goods in advance They should open 
shops at home and abroad give loans and 
undertake all sorts of operations that would 
assist the agricnUnrist Govern"ient should 
also encouraye these societies and give 
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certain inonopoh rights ainl contracts of 
their depirtnients \\henc\er jxissihle 
The question of rural indeljte<Inesa is fix 
ing the brains of niatu a person interested 
in the rural de\ clopmeiit The Indian 
peasant is born in debt, lues m debt and 
dies 111 debt If a large bod\ of a country ’v 
population is oppre' 5 'ed with a hea\j load of 
debt It is quite natural that it will not onlj 
become dissatisfied and disappointed with the 
load ci debt and the agenej to whom the 
debt IS owing but will cherish ill feelings 
towards the agenci to whom the sexentj 
lit the debt is attributed This is therelore 
1 que tion of intional iinportmce and not a 
trilling matter to be settled between the 
debtor and thi creditor onl% In these dais 
It dejresbion owing to a hea\> landslide 
in the prices ot commodities, the income of 
the debtor dccrea es and he lias to rej av 
more purchasing power tlnn wliat he re 
ceutd The burden of debt, therefore be 
conte« niore cntshing Th< national effici 
enc\ w ill be endangered if things are allowed 
to ha\e their own course without am check 
or restraint Lncoiitrolled monei lending 
demoralizes both the debtor and the creditor 
and nails the borrower tighlh down m the 
coffin ot debt Much of the debt will remain 
unpaid (\en though generations and genera 
tions mai pass It i» therefore, neecssarj 
that the State should inleriere and find onl 
a happi and satisfactorj solution For the 
liquidation oi tins debt, the ancestral debt 
mat be separated irom the debt incurred bi 
the fanner during his lifetime The depres 
sion has created abnormal conditions and re 
paniient of the debt i difficult Protection 
orders should therefore be granted Conci 
liator) boards ma) be appointed and the 
debts should be compounded the repajment 
being made eas) bj the establishment erf land 
“ niQitca^e banl^ and hy advaijnes at Insv 
rates bj the co-operatne societies In new 
of the abnormal times the co operatise socie- 
ties should take steps to w rite off some of the 
dibts from the reserce funds \o doubt the 
wilful defaulter must be stricth dealt with. 


but, on the other hand, poiertj should not 
lx* penalized Rural insoh ency courts 
should he established and a special Act 
should be iias'cd fur the purpose which 
should preitnt undue exploitation and op- 
pression of debtors and grant exemption 
trom attachment incomes below a certain 
leiel As for the ancestral debt, its pa>- 
nieiit should be deferred till the debt incur 
red during the life tune is repaid The rule 
Dainduf'Ct should be applied here and the 
repaiment should not be pressed on the 
debtor wlien Ins income falls below the sub 
sistciice leiel which ma> he fixed bj law 
The Goi eminent and Railwa) sen ants are 
giien protection bi making their incomes 
non attaclnblc below a certain leiel There 
IS no reason win these poor and ignorant 
ixrople should not enjoi the same pniilege 
If the debtor has mhented propertj which 
would 3teld income more than his subsis 
tence, the debt niai be struck off against it 
or a certain portion of its income maj be 
applied to it Opportunities should also be 
given to compound these debts and facilities 
like those given to merchants and traders 
bv the insoh enc} courts ma\ also be accord 
ed to tlie small farmers through rural in 
sohcnci courts For the future, nione> 
lending should be made a business which can 
lie carried on b> a licence from the Gov- 
ernment Regulations for inonej lendws 
accounts and practices should be made The 
rate of interest should be fixed Relief 
from arre >t and imprisonment maj be grant- 
ed to the honest debtors To saj brieflj , the 
cultivator s legal position mav be strengtlien- 
ed 

^\e ma\ conclude, as the Ro)al Commis 
Sion on \gncuhiire sav s ‘ If the inertia of 
centuries i» to be overcome, it n essential 
that all the resources at the disposal of the 
vI.vaiVi be. b/isydisVA. w. the 

problem of rural uplift What is required 
is an organized and sustained effort all 
tliose departments whose activities touch the 
lives and the surroundings of the rural 
population ' 


A man s conduct is the picture book of 
his crtecl 


mefrv heart kills more microhes than 
anv medicine 


There s one horn every minute — the 
trouble la that most of them In e 

Most men have been tried and found 
wanting— all wanting the same thing 



Indian Oil-Seeds— III. 


By F. J. F. Shaw, D.Sc. (Lond ), A E.C.S., F.L S., 

Director, IniJ>ertal InsUlute of Agriculfural Research 


(Srsaii >i!u hijicnm DC) 

The crop is widely distributed and culfj 
\ated all o^er the countrj The appnixi 
nute at enge annual area under thiv crop is 
5^ million acres Burma grows about 31 6 
per cent of the total area Madras 22 2 pei 
cent Central Prosincea 16 2 per cent and 
the rest i“ contributed bv Bombav United 
Provinces Bihar and Onssa etc Tlie out 
turn j er acre rangt s from 225 ll>s to 500 Ihs 
The production of sesainunt in 1932-33 was 
estimated at 551 000 tons as compared with 
476 000 in 1931-32 Concurrently with this 
increase in the >«ld ot the crop there was 
also ai evpan ion in the export tradi, which 
in volume amnunted to 15 000 tons as com 
j: ared vv itli 1 0 000 tons in the pre< edmjj y ear 
due in a great part to an increase in Italian 
purchase from 4 600 tons to 8 500 tons 
The oil percentage tarits from about 40- 
50 per cent In sesamum tiicre are forms 
uitl a rough surface aud tonus with a 
smooth surtict ot the seed The rough 
seeded tyjes generallj give a lowtr percen 
tage of oil than the smooth seeded ones 
The determination of oil contents in some 
of the Indian tjpes of sesamum isolated at 
Pusi are given below — 


after sowing and thus the crop which is 
grown m the rams in Bihir can be followed 
by another crop during the ensuing cold 
weatlier season 

Hnueier the white seeded tjpes evolved 
at Piioa are low in yield being early, erect 
aid sparsejj branchfd while the black seed 
ed types are lite maturing branch profusely, 
and giv« 1 high out turn 'Ktttnipts are 
bt ing made to hybridize a good white seeded 
type (T3) with a bhek seeded type I.T 29) 
with a view tv combining high yield with 
white seed 

A biolo'^ical studi to elucidate the relation 
lAvip between soil and cUmatc and partieulat 
types IS also iJi progress In Madras the 
< il seeds specialist is i ncaccd on the study 
t the smtabiJiiv ot the dnferent varieties to 
litferent seasons and anung 54 varieties 
rwn — Sattur and Aiulapalle — were found 
1 1 be the most promising among the short 
duration irrigated gmgelhes Some ot the 
niediimi durat on varieties from Malabar 
were also promising Hybritfization and 
selection are in progress 
Castor 

For a very long time India lias been the 
principal source of supply of both castor 


Type Pfo 


10 

13 


23 

21 

29 

16 

27 

IS 


^iedtum 


Colo ,r 
tVhiie 


DiTtv white 

Crey 

NaeJL 

Daik bTOKti 
Black 

Datk brown 


St.ed i rfac* 
Sniootli 


Rough 


Oil ferceiifoijc 

48 33 

49 10 
49 U 
<9 09 
47 39 
49 00 
49 25 

46 SI 

47 11 
SI 60 
41 52 
37 88 


ft Will be seen that the oil content ranges 
from 37 51 per cent 

The improvement of this crop by the isola 
tion of unit types was first earned o it at 
Pu a and IS now being continued at Lyall 
pur At Pust thirt) types were isolate 
ol which types 3 and 7, which are white 
se<ded and early and types 28 and 29 whidi 
are black seeded and late have proved very 
promising An advantdge til types 3 and 7 
is that they unture ivithui three months 


seed and oil In recent years the castor 
plant and its products have bf*en the subject 
of mt«r«st throughout the world The uses 
to whidi the oil is put are increasing T)ie 
chitf customers lor Indian castor seed are 
the United Kingdom USA France and 
Italy, and the fact that about 60-90 per cent 
of the imports are into the United Kingdom 
and USA showv India’s strong position m 
tlie market of these countries On the 
average of the hst thrte years the area under 
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castor in India is about 1 SaOOOO acres 
The most important ProMiices and States 
fur the cultivation of this crop are Hjdera 
bad Madras and M\ sore The out turn 
per acre ranges from 500 lbs to 1 000 lbs , 
and the oil content is about 46-50 per cent 
The small «eeded varieties are said to jield 
a higher percentage of oil and are the chief 
source ot the medicinal oil 

The production of castor seed showed a 
Miiall increase from 146000 tons m 1931 32 
to 151000 tons in 1932 33 The exports 
however experienced a small reduction from 
86 000 tons in 1932-33 to 82 000 tons in 
1933-34 This recession in the export trade 
IS I rnbabh due to the fact that during 1933- 
34 Indian castor seed was sligluK out of 
pantv with the Brazilian product Shipment 
ot fndian castor <ced to France declined 
trvn 17 000 tons to 13000 tons vvhiletur 
chases b\ the United States of America drojv 
jied from 28000 tons to 23 000 tons Cel 
giuu which had taken 4 000 tons m 1932 33 
pra ticallj withdrew from the market having 
cut down her <leniand to 300 tons onl> 
The off take of the United Kingdom how 
ever increased to 27 000 tons from 23000 
tons in 1932 33 Research viork having (or 
Its object the improvement of the crop in 
vield and oil content is proceeding m 
Hvderabad Madras and Bombaj The 
results suggest chat it is possible to s olate 
tvpes possessing high v leld and high oil con 
tent and that improvement is also possible 
b> selection for draught and waterlogging 
resistance 

COCOANLT 

CofOQ in/ ni^Kirv — ^The discussions on the 
Ottawa Trade kgreement brought into pro 
inineiice certain important factors regarding 
cocoanut industr} in South India Indian 
oil crushers had maintaii ed for some vears 
past tliat tl e vupplj of copra (drv cocoanut 
kernel) winch is th« raw material for cocoa 
nut oil T,\as insufHcieut and had asked the 
Government of India to reduce the dut> on 
copra from Ce>lon The trade figures also 
seemed to in 1 cate fairlv clearlv that tbere 
vv as a hortage m tl e xupplv of cocoanuts 
and cocoanut products On the other hdfid 
there w ere complaints from cocoanut farmers 
that the prices of cocoanut products in Soutli 
India vvere undulj low It appeared that 
during the past ten jears cocoanut produc 
tion in South India had not expanded with 
anv great rapiditv and it was of moment to 
obtain I correct statenunt of the po ti n \ 
speaal inquirv vv as made in order that tl e 


real facts tt the jmsition m South. India 
might lie cbtaincil 

riie experimental work on cocoanut at 
Kasargod Kilesvvar and Pilicode has in 
eluded a stud> of the several factors affecting 
the vield in that crop A studv of the nuts 
revealed that those harvested in hot weather 
were higger m size tlian those harvested in 
other season and that tfie >ie!d depends on 
the combined effects of the rams of two 
iiortti eant monsoon periods and one hot 
weather A studj of the morphological 
characters and the vield in cocoanuts has 
revealed a correlation between the number 
of leaves and vield Hjbndization between 
tall and dwarf t) pes and w ithin selected 
palms lus been attempted 

1 he demand for cocoanut products of all 
kinds m India has increased Apart from 
the increase in population this is mainly due 
to the increa«ed demand from Indian mdus 
tries — particuhrlv soap and vegetable ghee 
prodi cfs 

The capacit) of the oil nulls on the West 
Coast Is sufficient to suppiv the w hole of the 
present Indian requirements of cocoanut oil 
Mam of thesv nulls however, are conipara 
liveh meflicient when compared to the nulls 
m Cevlon There is at present an undoubt 
ed sliortage of copra for crushing in South 
India The mquirv has fuUv established the 
fact that the millers on the West Coast are 
working at Iialf of their capacitj taken as a 
whole and this is due to their mabilitj to 
dispose of both oil and cakre at competitive 
rales 

The markets for the West Coast oil are 
Calcutta Bomba) Rangoon and Karachi m 
addition to the local South Indian markets 
In the markets outside South India the W est 
Coa t miller is unable to dispose of the oil 
at competitive rates either witlv the imported 
Ceylon oil or with the oil produced m the 
modern installations at Bombaj and Karaclu 
even though Bombay and Karachi millers 
crush largel) imported copra after pajmg a 
dut) of 20 per cent This is due to the 
unfavourable coastal freights as against 
freights from Cejlon 

For complete tariff equahtv the actual 
amount ot dutv on imported copra should 
he 60 per cent of the actual dut) on cocoa 
nut o 1 f c the actual import dutj on oil 
should he 166 per cent of the actual import 
dut) of copra In the calendar jear 1933 
the difference betw een the import dutv on a 
ten of coj ra and its equivalent of oil (12 
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\bea A^D Yieid or Sps\m\jm (Tie or Jisjiei) in each P?qvince 



Aitrage 1925 26 
to 1929 30 

j J930 31 

1 

1 1931 J’ 

1 __ 

ipj 

’ JJ 

Stales 

Area 

toeresl 

Yield 

Uonf) 

[ Area 
(Qcrrr) 

Yield 

ttoni) 

Area 

(oerrr) 

Yt li 
Umir) 

Ar.a 

(acres) 

Yield 

{tons) 

Brihsh Pro >»ces 

Ajmer Merwara 

1 20 non 

700 j 

15 000 

200 

»)000 

1000 

21 000 

BcIoa 

600 

Bengal 

1st 400 

25 2Q0 1 

153000 

20 000 

161 COO 

26 000 

181 000 

36 000 

Bihar and Onssa (al 

193 400 

23 000 ! 

180000 

29000 

200 000 

20 000 

200 000 

29 000 

Bombay, 

including Smd 

248 600 

24 200 i 

209 000 

23000 

213000 

23 OOO 

230 000 

27 000 

Burma 

1 120 800 

42000 

1324 000 

75 000 , 

1 262000 

30 000 

1 534 000 

64 000 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 

615 400 

45 40f* 

577 000 

49 000 

61 400 

88 000 

C04 000 

47 000 

Madras 

768 600 

99 600 

746 000 

93 000 

747 WO 

97 000 

; 838 000 

1)2 000 

Punjab 

115 800 

08)0 

[2b 000 

utwo 

159 000 

14 000 

ISaOOO 

itono 

United Provinces 

273 600 

25000 

357 000 

2bO00 

272 UOO 

27 000 

382 000 

41 000 

(a) 

781 200 

73 000 

847 000 

8600O 

: 843 000 

86 000 

839 000 

01 000 

ToTAt Briiisn 

Provinces 

3 415 600 

200 800 

3 504 001 

337000 

3 748 000 

£88 OOO 

4 103 000 

867 000 

(0) 

7sl 200 

73 000 

847 000 

86 000 

843 000 

86 000 

879 OOO 

9)000 

ToiAt Indian 

Sr-iiES ■ 

1 056 400 

92 800 

1 177 000 

103000 

1090000 

00 000 

1 083 000 

89 000 

CraVd Tm It 

5 2j4 200 

4G5 600 

1 

15618 000 

1 

526 000 

B 491 000 

4W 000 

6 025 ODO 

547 noo 


(a) These figures represert r-ixed crops 


c\st ) was Rs 6 8 0 tut m 1934 this differ 
ence is reduced to Rs 18 0, even thoi^li 
the (if to/orciii rates have not been altered 
This lias brought about a greiter fall m the 
price ot imported copra Even the differ 
ence of Rs 6 8 0 was not a suffiaent margin 
to enable the milier on the West Coast to 
import Urge quantities of copra and to ship 
Oil to Calcutta Rangoon and other Indian 
ports as the coastal fre ghts from the West 
Coist to the major Indiin ports are 
li gher than the Irejght on oil frwn 
Cevlon to the same ports To enable 
an oil crusher to import copra and to 
ship oil at competitue rates with Ceylon 
the treiglit on a ton ot copra frcMii Colombo 
to tbf West Coast should be no more than 


the freight on 12 cwt of oil from Ceylon to 
my of die major Indian ports And in 
addition to this the miller would need a 
margin of Rs 2 8 0 per ton of copra to meet 
the handling charges This amount hss to 
lie provided b> correspondingly reducing the 
import duty on copra 

Peculiarly enough the prevailing price on 
the West Oiast is often below, the import 
lanty pri(^ and sometimes tcjuals it but 
pracdicalljr never rises above it One would 
expect the prices of Indian copn to remain 
slightly above the ] nee in Cey'on plus im 
port du^ as Indian copra contains about 
216 per cent of oil more than the Ceylon 
copra but the prices of Indian copra it 
Cochin Wert either at or below the Ceilun 
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price plus freight fhts (lut\ 

Thus, the situation in brief is that the uit 
wilier on the W est Coast cannot <5ej->cn<I on 
the Boinhai am! Karaclii niarhcts for the 
disposal ui all of his oil and cahe and the 
freights to Calcutta and Raut'oQia ate utv 
faaouiahle tor the sal^'- of oil in these 
market' The situation slioutd iiltimatelj 
adjust it«tli 0 that the prices of copra on the 
\\e-.t hnast are the Cevlon tirices /'flu duty, 
r tien slighth loi\<r Consequently, it 
slKuld become attractne to purchase copra 
from the W est Coast markets am! it become 
worth while for the est Coast oil millers to 
ctU'h copra with a \ie\s to slwp oil to Cal- 
cutta and Rangoon Ills tendency would 
probalih be exhilnted it tin crops on the 
\\e't Coast were heaw 
1 Ut deternumnq factor m the price of 
(.ocoanut ml and cojin at the producing 
ct ntrcs IS the w orUl price of coeoanut oil 
plus the Indian import dut\ iimntr freiglit 
and incidnital Ceylon sells her coeoanut 
oil at world prices winch are greatly affected 
bt tl c prices of otl er legetable oils which 
compete directly or indirectly for many 


industries other fatt\ oils are available as 
substitutes, and if the coeoanut oil became 
disprojxirtioiiateli dear, there would certain 
ly be a contraction m its consumption For 
example, the production of groundnut oil m 
India IS increasing \er\ rapidly and the 
pnees of groundnut oil in India are already 
regulated hv world prices, and it might prove 
a serious competitor of coeoanut oil if ihe;^ 
prices of the latter were unduly raised 
There is no evidence to slioiv that the fall 
in tlie prices of coeoanut oil and copra is 
due to the increased imports of foreign oil 
and copra into India 'Fhe fall in the prices 
of Induin coeoanut oil aiul copra is but a 
feature of the present economic depression 
The oil varies in colour from p^e vellovv 
to dark aniJicrr The nhite seeded varieties 
yield better and cleaner oil than the black 
seeded ones Tlie oil lias no smell and is 
not*haWe to go rancid 

In India it (oil) is large I\ u-ed for culi- 
nary purposes in «c»ap maniifacture in the 
manutacture of Indian perfumes, and as an 
adulterant of ghee (clanfiwJ butter) 


The Indian Official Contracts. 


The India Store Department of the Office 
of the High Commissioner for India not 
only tivcs sub'tmtial contracts for the re 
qmremeiits of the Gov ernments, central and 
provincial, in India, but does a large amount 
of inspection of stores ordered in India under 
the rupee tender ..ystem The annual re 
port of the Director General, Lieutenant 
Colonel Sir Stinlev Paddon, for the year 
1934 35 {2s 3d) shows tliat the work of 
the department is increasing In 1934-35, 
ft e number of contracts lor stores and 
freight entered into was 8479, compared 
with 8 123 m the previous year the tonnage 
shipped rose from 14.150 to 16,182, and the 
expenditure on stores and freight was close 
on £1,100 000, compared with hltJc over 
£900 000 m the preMou vear The total 
v-alue of order placed direct m Great Br taio 
by the Department \>as £451,439, and m 
other countries £49,578 Orders placed 
through Departments of HM’s Gmem 
nient, mainly for warlike stores, are neccs 
sanlv allotted to British firms, and their 
approximate value was £592,342, again t 
£.602717 in 1933-31 The grand total of 
contract' placed with British firms is thus 


•£1,043,481, or 95 464 per cent of the 
whole Indian deminds for raihvav Icfco 
motives and boilers, uheds and axles and 
copper ingot, for which foreign competition 
Is most effective, hive continued to be small 
The d<velopiiient ot the rupee tender 
sy stent Ivas transferred to India the placing 
of the majority of contracts, and the De- 
partment has been entrusted with important 
and extensive duties m connection with the 

also the examination ot and reporting on 
the same, and the inspection ot stores order- 
ed m India No fewer than 1,636 requests 
for inspection of stores ordered in India 
were reteived, or 50 ptr cent mure than in 
J932 33 and on the authonzed basis of I 
per cent on the contract value, the Depart 
ment recovered the sum of £6606 

Th( most important contracts placed h\ 
the Department m sterling during the year 
were for paper for currency notes, value 
£50000 two small suction dredgers, value 
£16,000. and transmitting apparatus lor 
the new broadcasting station at Delhi value 
£16 500 



Working Class Family Budgets in Bombay City. 

By“BPO” 


The second enquirj into the familj bt dgets 
of the t\orking classes, in Bombat City tv as 
conducted b> the LabouT Office betvveeen 
5fay 1932 and June 3933 One of the 
objects of th s enqiiirj uis to obtain a reli 
able basis for the rn isioii of the Bombaj 
working class cost of liting index number 
which IS published regulatU everj month in 
the Labo tr Go-cUe A report based on the 
results of the erqiiirj has now been publish 
ed * 

Tht (nquir\ was conducted by the Ladv 
Imestigators ot the Labour Ofb e who filled 
in the schedules speciallj drawn up ior the 
purpose b> t isiting the i redom nantl) work 
mg class localities namely the E t and O 
Wards of Bombaj C\t> A sample of three 
in d hundred tenements in the selected l( cah 
ties was taken In all 1 514 familv budget 
were collected out of which 1 469 were ac 
cepted for final libuhtio'' Of the total 
number of budgets accepted or 64 47 
per cent related to workers emplo>ed in th» 
cotton null industry 

An analvsis of the budget* bv religion and 
caste te\eals that over 90 per cent ot the 
worker® arc Hindus and arout 5 per cent 
Muhammadans \mong the H ndus Mara 
tins fonn the largest proportion of industrial 
workers Next in importance are the hack 
ward tdepressed) classes such as the 
M ihars Chamars Mochi etc who account 
for a httlt o\<r 20 per cent Over CO per 
cent of the industrial lotce in Bombay hails 
from till Konkan The Ratnagin Di«trict 
in the KonVan supplies Bnmbaj with lialf 
Its industrial labour The ne-^t region in im 
portince Is the Dtccan which accounts lor 
29 per cent 

Co%sfiTUTij\ oy THC hasji.'v 
A matter of both sociological and cccwionii 
interest is the constitition of !’’e tamil} in 
view of the piesalence of the joint family 
s> stem e pf cially among the Hindus \\ ith 
a view to ascertaining therifore to what 
extent the bread wmnir ot the family is 
called upon to support not only liis wile and 
minor cl lUlren but other relatives the fatni 
he? were analysed into two classes namdy 
natural fam lies and jomt households The 
classification ohows that the joint family 
system i bj no means uniersal among the 

* ''iipcrinte"<lpnt 0<nern're''t Print and 
Stationery Boml a\ at Ke U 3 0 per copy 


work ig classes ot Bonibaj C tj onlj slight 
U over one third of the families beiuq joint 
households 

COMIOSTTION OF Tilt FavIILV 
The average number of persons resiumg 
with the lamiK in the Citv comes to 3 70 
r insisting oi 1 33 men I 26 u men and 111 
children under 1 4 In addi*-ii r 065 persons 
are depet dent upon the tamilj alth<.ngh tlwj 
live Twaj fr< n the tanulj 

WoRKEPs ASD Dcprvovvrs 
Out ot the 3 70 persons in the tamil> 1 53 
are earners n d 2 17 dependants Of the 
153 Part (rs 1 fo art men and 0 34 are 
women 1h< empkiment ot children 
especially m fictoties has practicallv rlis 
appcarerl m B -nnbav t it\ bh the total" 
number of tamdies considered ^126 or 5625 
j er cent tontaineil one wagt earner 538 nr 
1662 per cent two n u,e earners 79 or 5 38 
fienent three mge tamers 21 or 1 43 per 
cent four vva^e earners and a ii 0 34 per 
cent hve wage earners Ot tlw 1 754 male 
• ainers c vered bv the luqunv the bulk 
oi them (71 la {tr cent ) were in the age 
j, roups 2'’ t( 4S In tie cast cf feny'le 
V age earners the age hstribi tin is more 
even falling within the groups 15 to 40 
In 71 43 per rent it the natural families tlw 
on(> earner is the lieacl ot the tannli In 
23 73 per cent of the ca ts both the head 
f tlie famdv ai 1 In wife work In the 
remamaig cases t' t earners re e ther sons 
r daughters while ver\ rarilj the man has 
more than one wife whom he sends to work 
While hovvevei in the ca®c ot natural tami 
lies m the maji ntv ot cases the head i the 
niv earner in joint families ihi stor\ is 
omewliat different Inmlj 33 percent of 
the cases is the head of the faniih the onlj 
earner In nearh 28 per cei t of the cases 
the lica I of the famiij and another iduit 
male muilW hi> brother are earners In 
a considerohle pronnrtion of cases or ibout 
16 per cent the two workers are the head 
of the family and an adult female In 9 per 
cent of th« cases bi ih the he id of t^e family 
and tlie wife go to work in the remaining 
cases two or more male or females are also 
earners 

Income of the Familv 
Over 62 per cent of the tainilies fall within 
the income groups Rs 30 to Rs 60 The 
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a^era^;e utoathU income of the family comes 
to shghtlN o\cr Rs 50 An atialjsis of tlw 
Tnonti\l> income shows that of the income of 
Rs 50 1 7. R'' 39 13 6 is the contnliution 
of men, Rs 4 13 7 the contnbnlion of 
women, R« 0 0-2 of children and Rs 5 6-4 
come from other sources Of the additional 
income over 90 per cent is front boarders 
and lodgers 

Enpenditure of the Tamilv 

The average inonthlj expenditure of the 
famd> Is Rs 45 15 9 Except in the income 
groups lielow Rs 3Q ' and ‘ Rs 30 to 
Rs 40 , the income is in excess of 
the expenditure, and m the income group 
Rs 90 and over’ the surplus left at the end 
of the month is about 22 5 per cent of the 
monthl) income It is important to remem- 
ber that this was the position at the time of 
the ent]uirj and the wage-cuts which Imc 
taken pKce since then, especiaUj in the 
cotton mill mdustrs, ma> have tended either 
to alTect the monthly surplus or lower the 
standard of living The folloumg table 
shows the actual and percentage distribution 
of expenditure on the various groups of 
commoihties and services which comprise a 
faniilv budget — 


G^p. 

’ Average ] 
monthly | 
expenditure 

Peteentaje 
lo total 

Food 

Rs A F 

St e 10 

45 CO 

Fuel and lighting 

3 4 4 

7 n 

Clcnhing loDt-aear eic 

1 3 9 0 

7 75 

Beddinj; and household 

1 0 1 0 

0 13 

House rent 

6 14 3 

12 81 

MiSLclUneaus 

11 12 4 ' 

25 GO 

Total 1 

45 15 9 

100 DO 


The average monthly income of the family 
of a cotton mill worker is slightly higher 
than the average monthly income of all 
workers, being Rs 52 8 11 The averse 
monthly expenditure of a cotton mill 
worker s family is also slightly higher than 
that of all workers, being Rs 47-4 11 
Housiao 

Of the 1,469 families whose budgets were 
collected 1,085 or nearly 74 per cent were 
found to he living m one room tenements 


and 373 or 25 per cent in two room tene- 
ments Of those living m one room tene- 
ments, ill no fewer than 145 cases the tene 
inent was shared between two families 
More tlian lialf of the tenements belong to 
private landlords Over 50 per cent of the 
families are required to pay a rent of betw een 
Rs 5 atnl Rs 8 per month Taking all 
incomes, the percentage expenditure on 
house rent per month comes to 12 81 of the 
total expenditure In the lowest income 
group, aliout 17 per cent of the expenditure 
IS incurred on house rent, while m the high 
est income group, this percentage is 1016 
The average floor space per person comes 
to 3126 square feet In 995 or 74 48 per 
cent of cases, the average floor space avail 
able per person is 29 34 square feet and in 
331 or 24 77 j>er cent of cases it is 35 82 
square feet only 

IXOEBTEDNES'I 

7474 per cent of the total number of 
families are indebted, the average indebted 
ness per indebted family being a^iit Rs. 175 
and the average for all families being about 
Rs 130 Considered in relation, to the 
monthly income, the average family owes 
2 6 time* its monthly income and the in 
debted family 3j4 times as much In nearly 
27 per cent of the cases the mam cause of 
the indebtedness of the family was unemplov- 
ment This high percentage was no doubt 
due to tlie fact that during the period covered 
by the enquiry there was considerable dis- 
location of trade and industry owing to com 
munal riots, trade depression and mdustnal 
unrest Of the average debt of Rs 130 
per month, about Rs 25 were borrowed 
because the individual was unemployed In 
nearly 23 per cent of the cases indebtedness 
was attributed to expenditure incurred on 
marriages Tlie av erage indebtedness on 
this account comes to about Rs 48 In 12 
per cent of the cases the family inciured a 
debt to meet expenditure during sickness and 
for this cause it was indebted to the extent 
of nearly Rs 13 The total indebtedness of 
the families (1,469) considered was nearly 
two lakhs of rupees The rate of interest 
charged varied from 184i P^r to ISO 
per cent , the most common rate reported 
being 75 per cent per annum The security 
furnished for loans was personal security 
vn tlie nvajontv of cases 



World Trade. 

Warning Against Trade Barriers. 


Parts June 2S J^35 — M Gtorges The 
unis iormer Premier of Belgium stressed 
the danger ot increasing trade barriers at 
3 esterday s meeting of the Intemalional 
Lhamber of Ccintnerce World Congress in 
Pans A solemn warning had b*en issued 
b> all the nat on represented at the World 
Economic Conference at Gene\a in 1927 
that disaster ssoiild overtake us if trade bar 
tiers s\ere increased to day it had become 
a question of hte and d<ath 

From 5 to 7 pm the President of the 
French Republic M Albert Lebrun, received 
the delegates of the Congress at the Elysee 
The British Ambassador Sir George Ckrk 
receu ed the Bnii h delegates at the Embassy 
Last evening there was a soiree and ball 
gnen in honour of the Congress delegates 
^ the Paris Chamber ot Commerce at the 
Chamber of Commerce building in the 
A-venue Fnedland The President of the 
French Republic was present 

Stabju^stion tKE CHtEr Need 
The fourth day of the Congress began 
with a meeting j esterday morning at which 
the tevisdl ot the international movement 
of goods and capital and the role of debtor 
and creditor countries in this connection 
w ere discussed 

In opening the meeting M Georges The 
urns e\ Premier of Belgium pointed om 
tliat as far back as 1927 when he was pre 
siding over the World Economic Conference 
at Geneia a solemn warning was issued by 
all the nations represented that disaster 
would ovemVe us if trade barriers were 
allow! d to continue to increase To day it 
was not any longer a mere matter of urgency 
but a question of life and death 

A revi\al of international trade was pre 
dieted by Professor Bertie Ohlin on three 
condition^ — 

(1) that Great Britain agrees to keep 
sterling fluctuations u ithin narrow limits 

(2) that countries with overvalued cur 
rencies restore their competitive power 
through a suitable devaluation and thereafter 
ehininate quota systems and bilateral equa 
h/ation of trade balances 

(3) that all countries with large reservef 
of gold and foreign exchange pursue a policv 
of expansion and easv money 


Econdmii- Growth 

These were among the salient points m 
Professor OWm s speech on The Crisis m 
International Trade and Coniraercial Policy 
He also strongly supported the American 
policy of reviving the most favoured nation 
claitee through its application to all forms 
of import restnitions 

Professor Ohim began by pointing out 
that the economic grow th of the last hundred 
%<ars would have been iiiipt ssible without 
the international movement of goods men 
and capital 

Rationalization had not les eiiecl the ad 
vantages of international trade 1 be mdus 
tnalizationof youngcountries w H not reduce 
the need of international exchange or make 
them worse customers from the point of 
V lew of older nianutactnrmg nations 

The policy of import restrictions in recent 
veats IS pirtly due to the .ame cmisei as 
III the 1920 s but chiefly to the depression 
and the disorganization ot the w urld s cur 
renev syst«m The etfeci of the re trictions 
IS that the volume of international trade in 
manufactured goods has fallen to 64 per cent 
of the 1929 figure 

Contrary to a common beliet the value of 
the exports irom the gold par countries has 
not b^n more reduced thin the value of 
exports from countries with depreciated cur 
renciev Why then are tht export mdus 
tries m the lormer m a worse plight ■■ Because 
their costs are too higl whereas costs in 
the countries with depreciated currencies 
have been reduced m lernis of gold and 
permit profitable production 
StAEILtZATfON 

Perhaps even mere important for the 
general economic position is the fact that in 
the latter a policy of expansion and easy 
money has been substituted for i policy of 
deflation The most importint condition 
f a revival in intern itional trade is a pro 
visional stabilization of the currencies t c 
a lumtation of the fluctuations in the ex 
change rates 

Furthtnnore the relation of the costs 
levels— in terms of gold — of the leading 
countries must be made uiort normal 
When this first step has been taken— and 
tlierefiy the tendency to gen'^rat economic 
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re\i\M been reaffinncd — it is tunc for 
the ctiintnes \Mtb strung interintinnal lifitn 
dits t > rcdnte the special restrictions for 
import 

In that \\a\ the balance of paxanents of 
the \M ih(.r intiuns would be strengthened 
xn 1 xLFx 0 n thex also would be m a posi 
i n t pennit importation more freelj 

M Karl Luer Professor at the Frankfort 
I ixersft) ((itnnain) said that the war 
1 J ts consequences bad di organized the 
rj,anic relations betxxeen international moxe 
n nts it go ds and of capital The old 
econ mic tl eorx which behexed that mme 
ments t caj ital were autunnticallx followed 
In ni xcments nt goods was no longer true 
Internatiosxl Debt 

W Ink international indebtedness bad n en 
between 1913 and 1933 from l-'O mill ard 
marks to 200 milliard marks the xalne of 
wc rid trade had m the same period dropped 
Irom lo02 milliard marks to 7o milliard 
mark 

(jennain had suffered particularlv irom 
this di proportionate dexelopment because 
a number ot special factors contributing to 
the dtfficultx ot the situation e-Msted m her 
case [eg reparations xen heaxx short term 
and long temi foreign and internal indebted 
ness and obstacles to export owing to the 
protectionisms ot all countries) 

The speaker considered that all debts 
arising out ot the war should be got out of 
the XX a) as rapidlx as possible and that 
further certain principles should be ohserxed 
h} all nations in order to prex ent catastropes 
similar to those x\e had experienced in recent 
3 ears from occurring again 
Illusion 

M Ctieniie Fougere (France) said tliat 
the poliC 3 <f rigid reciprocit) xxhicli had 
been called bilateralism xxas onl 3 a de pe 
rate attempt to ensure equilibrium in the 
balance of paxinents an equilibrium which 
m the past resulted from the normal inter 
plax ot the inoxciiicnts of goods and of 
capital But bilaterali«m had not achiexed 
Its object 

It xvas an illusion to imagine that the 
balance of pax-ments could be brought into 
equilibrium b) manipulating a senes of bi 
literal balances of trade The items enter 
ing into the balance of trade xxere only part 
of the full trading account of a nation and 
adding up i senes of bilateral balances of 
trade made absolutely no difference to this 
fact 


Bilxterxi ISXf 

liiHtcnlisin had created new dangers 
which coii'-titiitcd 1 serious menace for the 
future of intenntK ml trade if nothing xvas 
done to coniliat it 

Mr F R xon Sleeruxvitz former Chan 
ccllor of Austria and Chairman of the 
Austrnii National Committee of the Inter 
nation'll Clianiber of Commerce said that 
continued iiionetarv uncertainty was threat 
eiiiiig tilt tendencies towards business rexi 
I'll which hid developed recently Bilateral 
i-iii was miking international trade more 
difficult instead of helping it ' Strict reci 
procitx wis IS iniixossihle in international 
trade as it would be if applied to the private 
life of iiidixidual citizens 

Nobody isked the tailor to limit the 
amount of lus purchases from the baker to 
the amount of monex xx hich the baker spent 
it the tailors shop Commercial policy was 
powerless to deal with this evil as long as 
currency manipulations continued Attempts 
to deil with economic disorder by arbitrary 
actions in the currencx field were on a par 
with the proceedings of a business man who 
chaiigetl his meisunng rod and Ills weights 
Of a doctor who tried to cure fexer m a 
patient by changing the scale markings of 
the themiomeier All these misguided at 
tempts proxoled tendencies to economic 
isolation 

Mr Thomas J \Vat«on Chamnan of the 
American Section of the International 
Cliamber of Commerce and President of the 
International Business Alachitics Corpora 
tion stated that the problems of rexixal of 
world trade can all be settled just as soon as 
more of our thinking is placed on a broader 
basis tliaii national — it must be mteniationa! 
and our conclusions must be as fair to one 
country as to another 

Any other kind of settlement xxould only 
bring about temporary benefits We must 
not only strengthen our commercial and 
financial ties with other countries but xve 
xxant to be fair and helpful so that xxe may 
all xxork back together to a prosperous and 
healthy condition as soon as possible 

Business and political leaders are much 
closer to dav to a general realization that 
trade barriers must be subjected to a fair 
and reasonable adjustment By making it 
possible for other countries to sell the com 
tnodities and products they are best able to 
producCy we make it possible for them to 
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buy tht commodities and products ive our 
sehes are liest abl to produce 

The po!ic\ of tariff barriers embai^ots 
arul quotas ha 1 not penaanently stimulated 
either domestic or export business It 
hampered both Everybidy would benefit 
from any impiotinient m thx worlds living 
Standards which would create new consump 
tion demand 

St ibilization of mternational airrtnoies 
was equally as important as the reduction 
of trade barriers \Ve should however, take 
enough time to studj thoroughly this im 
p irtant question from the standpoint of fair 
ness to all nations and permanent stability 
We cannot afforl to take any chances by 
hasty action 

He was coivmced that m the future we 
were going to hear less talk abotit indiiiidual 
countries standing alone art! more talk aboiil 
tht interdei/endeiice of all civilized nations 
He beliei ed this was going to be so because 
there must be more to operation betwin the 
nations in the cormon interes* of all In 
creased international co operation would rc 
suit in a sounder material hfe^ a belter stan 
dard of living and a higher cultural and 
spirituil existence for the world as a whole 

Signor Gino Olivetti (Italyl dealt with 
the new aspects ot commercial policy m 
recent years A lundamental process of 
adjustment was going on throughout the 
world New industries in nev-i countries 
had sprung up which were threatening indus 
tries in older touiitnes Adapt ition must 
be made but the adaptation must be slow 
and not brutal Hence it was sometimes 
necesvary for Gov eniments to intervene with 
protective measures 

Bilateralism appeared to be an evil but 
It seemed to him a nectssary evil under 
present circupisCames Similarly State 
intervention was condemned av leading to 
planned econoni) but it should only be 
condemned if ii led to badly planned eco 
nonv 

The 0>La Hope 

Mr I eshe Runciman (Great Bntam) 
after pointing out that the bilateral ctearmg 
agreements were at best a method of coUtet 


ing debts ^*dvoiated b h'cral trade fnal es 
lOtiibti cd uitb ll e iiost fata (nd i ation 
I’aiist as the only privtica! means of bring 
11 ^ about freer trade and increasing inter 
national trade Such bilateral trade treaties 
based not on some exact arithmetical batanc 
ir^ of tradt but on a general and fair reci 
procity tried to promote trade when it could 
be promoted and not to the evdusion of 
anyone else 

That was after all what the aim ol the 
most favoured nation clause was when fairly 
applied And the most tavoured nation 
clause was whatever might he 'aid about 
It the only hope ot freer trade m the world 
to day They were treaties for obtaining 
a nummtiiu of secure trade as a stirtmg 
point from which to extend 

Unlike quotas which fixtd a maximum 
level for trade bilateral treaties such as he 
had devcriW fixed what 1 e miglit call an 
inverted quo*a u a mninniin from wIikIi 
to expand If vou get a cries c£ areas 
covered bv such blateral treaties you would 
have areas in whidi eionrmc naticnalisni 
lud been dinnmslied and lou wuld have 
a practical concreti ba is tor climmisking 
trade barriers Their nd« tion it it must 
not precede must at anv rate accnnipanj 
any attempt at mcnetarv stabilization 

A number ot branch luncheons tool place 
in difterenl restaurant, and hotels ot Pans 
after the morning meeting At these 
luncheons deh gates irom various countries 
interested in the sune branch of business 
had an opportunity of coming t gether The 
luncheons covered the following interests — 
Commeicial aviation banking themical in 
dustry engineering wool A Stick Ex 
change luncheon tabes place to morrow 

Sir Clue Monison Bell s celebrated map 
sliowmg the vanou countries of Europe 
separated from one another by walls repre 
senting the relaUve hrigbts d the varous 
Customs Tariffs in force is on exhibition m 
the hall of the building where tie Inter 
national Chamber Congress is taking place 
and whtre between meeting® it has a'-’racted 
the mterested attention of many of tbe dele 
gates 


Mary h id a little lamb her father shot it The butterfly has wings of gold the firefly 
dead but still she takes it off to school wu^ of flame the little flea no w mgs at all 
between two chunks of bread — it gets there just the same 
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Recovery in Canada and the United States 


Montrea' Sc['t 27 19S :> — Explain the 
greater resilience if ^Qu \m 11 b\ the date 
ment thU Canada la a joung and Mgorous 
countrj coming into rugged stature but 
neiertheless almost all comparable indices 
show that Canada has made more progress 
toward reco\er\ than has the Cinited States 
'According to the index of physical \olume 
of production total production in Canada in 
the first six months of 193a was slightl> 
aboie parity with the lei el of the first six 
months of 1926 while the United States has 
attained onl\ SO per cent of such parity 
\\ here the lolume of electrical energy gene 
rated m Canada in the first six months of 
I93a amounted to 11 3S0 million kwh the 
mount generated in the first six months of 
1926 amounted to a 609 million kwh The 
ccmparable figures for the United States ate 
47 5W million and 35 547 nullion kwh 
In both countries the lolunie of production 
m this key industry lias made remarkable 
progress during the period but on a proper 
tionate basis Canada has shown far greater 
improiement Canadian exports in the first 
halt of 1926 were 26 per cent as large as 
those of the United States and the\ were 
29 per cent as laige as those of the United 
States in the first half of 1935 In both 
countries there has been a heai-y decline in 
lolume and \aliie of exports and imports 
but the decline has been heaiier m the United 
States Let us examine in detail the rela 
tne loliune of actuity in tlie indmdual m 
dustries in the two countries so that we may 
understand why such broad indices as physi 
cal xolume of production electrical energy 
generated and foreign trade make a showing 
so much more fat durable for Canada than 
for the United States 

"MlNlXC 

Progress m the deilopintnt of Canadian 
mines represents no small factor in Cana 
dian recoiery and the decline m minii^f acti 
Mt\ particularly m the production of coal 
IS an important element m the continued de 
pression in the United States In Canada 
copper and nickel exports were triple and 
double those of 1926 In the United States 
there is no nickel production and no com 
paratne figures of copper production are 
araiKble but it is known that copper pro 


duction was substantially less than ''0 pei 
cent of that in the first half of 1926 

In Canada lead and zinc production i 
well ahead of tliat m the base year in fact 
zm< exports were about two and one hal 
times as large as m 1926 and m the Umtec 
States lead anil zme production were stil 
50 per cent and 35 per cent respectnely 
below those of the base year In both coun 
tnes the intenal mentioned has witnessec 
a major increase m gold production and ir 
the first half of 1935 gold production ir 
Canada was 80 per cent ahead of that in the 
base year, while m the United States the 
increase was only 33 per cent The twe 
countries produced practicalK the same 
amount of gold m the first half of 1935 
Where the United States silver productior 
had fallen from 31 million ounces to 17 
million ounces that m Canada fell from S 
million to 6 million ounces in tht same 
period In the coal industry, the United 
States has a senous problem which has no 
parallel in Canada Between 19’6 and 1935 
coal production and consumption declined 
bv almost one-third jn the United States 
In Canada the coal production of 1935 was 
nearly 90 per cent of that in the correspond 
mg months of the earlier year \\ hereas m 
precious metal production the statistics of 
the two countries are of the same general 
order of magnitude Canadian coal produc 
tion m 193a was only three per cent of 
that in the United States Canada has 
Higeh e^aped the problem of relatively 
permanent unemployment m coal mining 
confronted by both Great Britain and the 
Unrfed States as a resuh of the substitvtton 
of electneal energy and oil for coal 
ACBICUI.TUtlE 

With ov erproduebon m agncultural pro 
ducts a leading feature of tlie depression a 
comparison of the volume of agncultural 
production in the two countries might fad 
to give'a correct view as to the comparative 
position of the fanner In Canada gross fami 
revenue for the year 1934 was estimated as 
about 55 per cent of that of 1926 and for the 
United States gross farm revenue was esti 
nuUed as 65 per cent of 1926 Altliough 
the Canadian GovemmetU Ins guaranteed a 
mmimum of cents as a base price for 
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\\heat It cinnot be said tl^at there in inj 
thing to CQtrpsjiond to the A A A in Canada 
The price gniranteed by the gQ\emment for 
wheat IS not decidedlj out of Ime with worl I 
prices in fact, the present price on the 
Winnipeg Exchange is well abQ\e that mini 
mum In the United States the AA A is 
confronted with the neces ity for the Imnta 
tion of the acreage of all major crops and 
the price structure for agriculture i depen 
dent upon gotcmment intm ention The 
farmers of the United States haie been 
lieaviK substdiied at the cost of other people 
in the CQunttx, and even with unexp^edlj 
large and sudden recot erj m wodd but mg 
power these farmers would cont niie to be 
dependent upon th< gottrnmepi This is 
not 10 suggest that this aid will co^timit jf 
and when world prices rise to a point where 
free exports are possible, but this stsge »eems 
somewhat remote In gereral. then farm 
prices m Canada are in a rea«onabH healtht 
reJahonsIiip to world prices ^VJtb each 
minor improvement m world binmg power 
tliere will he i fresh stimulus to iht renewed 
expansion of Canadian agncuUurc \\ 
though the figures ijuotcd «eem to gite tin 
United Stales farmer the better btcab for 
the moment in point of fact fanneta co«i 
ai indicated bt ci«t of living figures hate 
been reduced fcv about one third m Canada 
and bt o^I) 16 per cent m the United State® 
Cost of Inmg may be only approximatelt 
indicative of larmers co ts but tl is suffi 
cientlv acturale so that it may be stated tlut 
the apparent advantage to the farmer m the 
United States has been mote than offset iti 
Canada bv reduced prices for those things 
which the lamier purchases ^loreotcr 
vMth the scales already turned m favour ot 
the Canadiun farmer, it is a distinct ad 
vantage to have the prices of their products 
re ponsiv e to such fundamentaf econtsn c 
factors as improvement in world purchasing 
-power rather than being dependent o" the 
-policies or whims of governine t 
EuvibERIXC 

Canadian lumber exports in 193ti wen. 
nearly 60 per cent as large a.? m the ha«e 
year those of the United States were onK 
half as large Thtre are no comparative 
statistics available showing production for 
the two coiintnes and lumber export figure:, 
are not significant for the United States 
In this Tetter, 'everat references have lieeu 
made to the rapid recoverv of the Canadian 
lumbeting industry m 1932 and 1933 The 
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lumbering iidiisfr) has bter iii a heaw 
slump througlinut nioit of the postwar 
teriod In Eastern Canada for instinct, 
litre were st/xl s on hand wl ich had been 
• i the yards for vtars tilth the sudden 
leinand tor It inher m Great Britain theve 
vtocks quitklv di appearetl and the lumber 
indu tries ot liofh Eastern and \\ evtem 
Canada m tde i ew records in oi er'eas ship 
Uients Of course, the Canadian industry 
lias felt tlie adverse effects of being cut off 
*rom the United btate markets by prcilnbi 
tive tariffs In ilit h-ct few months hbour 
trmibltN m Wahingtrii and Oregon have 
reduced ‘upylie® from that irea to the point 
when substantial imports trom Canada have 
bicoine profitable These une-cpected salts 
have offset the recent lull in demand from 
f reat Britain It may be a matter of some 
interest to the lumber indu»tr\ that recent 
reports from the Innks ot Great Britain mdi 
vate that the buildmg boom i« contmumg in 
full force «o that the lull in lumber purchases 
eem® to be a matter ot a temporarily over 
toeVed marku With private building re- 
'uMmiig at lowe t depression levels in the 
Inited there has been no corres 

Pondm, (hvelopment twourahle to Cnifed 
htatc® lumbering The industry has beneht 
vd suhstantnlK however bv the ah enct of 
loinpetui n tronv Canada Fortunately 
hibour trouble-, have not been on important 
clement either m lumbering or in other 
Qatiodim indu tnev 

MvM FATURISf 

In Ixiih Canada a"d the United Static 
the rapid expansion in demand for mto 
f mb Its bav been an important feature of the 
recoverv in the maniifactunrig mdu'tnes 

ith this lias come a large demand for gaso 
hne oil and tires In both countries the 
demand for rubber is well above the levels 
uf 1926 and m Canada petroleum imports 
ih 1935 were doubh those of 1926 In the 
United States the increase in consumption 
Has 3J per cent 

Both the Canadian miller and tht United 
States miller have lost ground in foreign 
rharkets as the result of world tariffs and an 
nttificnllv high domestic price for wheat Ii 
t® obvious that except for subsidized exports 
die United States i no longer a factor in 
the world flour market Actual exports 
however amounted to one and one half 
bullion barrel m !93s as compared with foUr 
tbiUion barrels in the first halt of 1926 
Canadian unsubsidized fiour exports were 
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2 243 000 barrels in 1933 compared with 
5,298000 m 1926 XiUirallj, the home 
market is rehtnel^ more important to the 
United States miller and total flour produc 
tion in 1935 nas almost eqiiualent to that 
of 1926 uhile Canadian flour production 
had declined In almost one third 

Canadian imports of ran cotton in 1935 
were about 28 per cent belon those of 1926, 
and coii'iimption m the United States had 
declined h\ nnU about 1?" per cent In both 
cduntntb there Ins been a remarkable 
de\eIopment in the production of artificial 
silk '•met the depression Rclafne to 
Canada total nnnufactured output this 
de^elfijment is ot much {greater importance 
to Canada than to the United States \ccu 
rate current stati tics on this production are 
not a\ailible United States wool consunip 
tion figures for the fir«t lialf of 1935 show a 
remarkable increase as compared with the 
figures for 1926 

Most of the indnidual manufacturing 
industries make a more faaourable show 
ing in Canada than in the United States 
In both countries there has been a major 
increase in cigarette consumption Where 
Canada produced 431 thousand tons of 
steel ingots in the first half of 1926 
the production in 1935 was J8S thousand 
tons a reduction of 10 per cent In the 
United States steel production was down 
b> one third United States newsprint pro 
ductioii has been reduced b> 45 per cent 
and Canadian production mcrea'ed In a like 
percentage in the intcr\a! 

Emflosment 

In both countries the most serious alter 
math of the depression is the large aolumc 
of unemp!o\auent In Canada current statis 
tics indicate a aolume of emplojinent slightl_) 
larger than in the same months of 4926 
Population growth in the intersal, together 
with the estimated aolume of unemplojment 
existing in 1026 suggest that an employment 
index number of 100 iea\ es 2 d to 30 per cent 
of the total number of workers unemployed 
The relatn e figures show that iinemi)lo\ 
meiit IS not prnportionateK as large as 
in the United States hut the ratio can 
not be considered fa\<urane in either 
country WMiat has been said aliout farm 
prices however also aj plies in this fidd 
Since the price relationship of Canadian ex 
port products is in better adjustment to world 
prices than are those in the Unitee! States 
It should be relatn cU easier for Canadian 


industry to absorb the unemploved than it 
will be for the indvistry of the United States 

Finance 

In the last Monthh Letter attention was 
called to the jiart pla\ ed by the investor in 
the recover) taking place in Great Britain 
There is clear cMtience that the investor in 
Canada is doing a greater share to bring 
about conditions favourable to recovery than 
III the United States Highgrade liond yields 
in Canada in the first half of 1935 were 38 
per cent lower than in 1926 and only 5 per 
cent lower in the United States In neither 
the Uiiiteil States nor Canada, however, has 
iiivestuieiit liegim to Iiave any marked influ 
ence upon construction and general activity 
til the durable goods industry The con 
struction figures shown are largely the pro 
duct of government buildmg Industrial, 
coninicrtul and priv ate construction are 
still close to the niintnnim established during 
the dqjfession The other financial factors 
shown are unifomilv favourable to Canada 
Prices of common stocks have shown slightly 
greater recovery, and the number of shares 
traded is above that m 1926 It is quite 
surprising that Canadian bank debits should 
be above the 1926 level This can be ex 
plained neither on a basis of price level nor 
on volume of business It may be indica 
tive of the greater relative volume of activity 
in the Canadian securitv markets 
The Aroextins Wheat Crop 

Drought broken onlv by light rainf ill lias 
prevailed throughout the winter over the 
greater part of the Argentine cereal zone and 
has seriously reduced wheat acreage If 
current estimates are correct the exportable 
surplus from this years crop will be suffi 
cient only for the requirements of other 
South American countries and there will be 
practically none available for European 
export The latest estimates suggest crop 
of about 130000000 bushels of which 
96,000000 "ire required for domestic con 
sumption and seed It is reported that there 
IS only a carryover of 18 500 000 bushels 
from tlie last crop It is now too late for 
any further sowing 

Theunusitalh dry weather lias also caused 
other unfavourable developments JIany 
fields of winter wheat includ^ in the follow 
mg acrea^ estimates were sown early iii the 
season and did not receive sufficient moisture 
for germination and in many areas these 
fields liave been re sown or lost The 
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Economics in the West. 

Flexibility of Central Bank Reserves. 


Lvitdon Oc'olcr ^Isl 1^0 — \ cliinc 
ten ttc 1 the po t \\ "ir ctTort <f cctnoniic 
rtc 1 ) iriiciu n m J iiTiii e the witjcsi read 
e t il Inhinent of centrnl banks Hic true 
tiire and opentiuns <f a niiml)cr of tluse 
luxe been described in xanoiis t sues of the 
Mouthlx hc'K' of the MidHnd Hank, 
md It will be recalled tlut the general pne 
tice was to inipo e upon them a le^al oHiga 
tion to nnintam a niinimum proportional 
relatiunslup between their cash resen, ts ami 
their demand linbilities Ustnll) thtir 
demand liabilities tverc defined as mclnding 
sight deposits as '\ell as notes while more 
often than not botlt gold and gohl exchange 
w ere made eligible as cash resera cs ^\ here 
as therefore before die \^ ar the propor 
tional reseiac regulation m central lank 
statutes was rare in the post War pentd it 
became fashionable Tins U4» *o not n!> 
m Europe but in more distant parts oi the 
world es|)ecia!l\ in Latin America where 
the exainplc of tlit Fcdenl Ke«cr\e <v teni 
was generalU ftllowed 
The past fixe jears < r o luxe seen mime 
rous rexisions or practical modifications of 
legal reriuiremcnts concenung cash reserves 
Aloreoxer these cliaiiges have not been 
limited to postwar central lianks some 
institutuns of far longer standing haxe been 
the subject of rex ision of e\i ting regul rtions 
Thu for example xxhen the new relation 
ship of the franc xxith gold xvas fixed m 
1928 the old inethofl of limiting the note 
issue of the Bank of France bv imposing a 
statutor> maximum xxas abandoned in favour 
of a proportional re ene sxsteni the new 
requirement being that a gold re*«erxe «>i at 
least 3a per cent of note and deniind depo 
sit liabilities must he maintained I ater m 
the same >ear Great Britain took the oppor 
tiinity presented b\ amalgamation of the 
Bank of England and Treasurx note issues 
to incorporate t measure of elasticitx m a 
system oi fixed fidutiarx issue xvhidi in 
foreign estimation at least Ind Jong been 
discredited While apfareit hxitj xxas re 
tamed at the figure of millions incor 

porated in the laxx proxisim xxas male for 
tlie figure to he raised 1 \ anj amount bx 
agreement between the Bank and the 
Ireasurx subject aft r tvxo xears to the ap 


proxal of Parliament Sweden proxides a 
third example of adaptation to modem needs 
The Kikshonk o^ierates tinder an unusual 
(.oinliination of fixed fiduciarx issue and pro- 
portional reserve, and as recenti) as 1933 
the fiduaarx issue xxas further raised the 
law continuing to require a SO per cent 
gold reserve against note issues above this 
figure ith singular enhglitenment this 
added measure of elasticity was provided at 
a time when gold reiserxes were not only 
ample under the old law, but were actualh 
growing 

Tlitse three changes which in contrast 
to several to be mentioned later, were not 
prompted b) conditions arising directly from 
the world crisis have the common quality 
tint thex xxere designed to bring the gold 
reserve pro'isiotxs more or less into accord 
w Ith motlern ideas Another group of 
cltanges though associated m part xvnth con 
ditions anting from the world cnsis con 
stituted variations m the liases of currency 
systems In Czecliosloxakia and Poland for 
example the legal reserve provisions were 
alterer] m confomuty with a fairly general 
trend away from gold excliange standards to 
something more closely approaching full gold 
standards The central banking law of 
Czechoslovakia like several of the post W'ar 
laxx 5 prescribed a progressixelx nsing mini 
miun reserve of gold and gold exchange 
against total sight liabilities winch from the 
end of 193S onwards would have been 3o per 
cent Early in 1934 however when devalua 
tion of the crown was undertaken the law 
was amended aho in respect of reserves The 
minunum ratio at tliat time standing at 30 
per cent was reduced to 25 but devisen 
were dqirived of eligibility as legal reserve, 
and the raimmuni must henceforth be pro 
vided in gold alone Poland moreover 
without adopting anx such emergency 
measure as devaluation, Ixas taken similar 
action in respect of reserves Tlie law gov 
eming the Bank of Poland required a mini 
mum reserve of 40 per cent, of which at 
least three-quarters had to consist of gold 
against all dcnnnd liabilities Earix m 1933 
however the rules were altere 1 and the 
legal reservt was made to consist solely of 
gold wIhlIi must at all times amount to 
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Bank for International Settluncnta to (IcckIl 
whetlier thii subj>en'ion ua"; or uas not com 
patible w ith the Young plan of reparation 
pa 3 Tnents but since that plan had alread> 
been m practice abandoned there was no 
difficult' in gning the nio«t helpful answer 
Folio" mg the feii'pension of the 40 per cent 
ratio the re'erae continued to fall until it 
reached a le\el below Rmk 100 millions and 
-'t till', leael representing onU two to ihree 
per tent of note ic'-ue liabilities it has re 
nidined for well oaer a \ear 

To mention other examples in Austria 
and Hungan the effectue minima for gold 
and exchange re<er\es against demand liabi 
litic' Wire lowered to 20 and 24 per cent 
rc'-pp'-tneh In Jugoslaiia earl} tins \ear, 
the niimmum proportion of gold plus a hmi 
ted (juantit\ of exchange against all demand 
liabilities was reduced to 25 per cent ani 
dt the same time the centra! hank was given 
the p >w er to w nte up its gold holding 'Ul> 
stantialh in confonnit) with tlie defirecia 
tinn ni the dinar in terms of gold for pur- 
poses of computing the proportion The 
Bulgarian National Bank too has given 
notice ot a pending reduction in the minimum 
lesene requirement Coming within the 
area of the sterling group, Denmark in ^IaJ 
1933 rendered the gold reserve regulations 
of Its central hank somewhat more elastic m 
order to permit the ireer use of gold to meet 
external pav-ments alreada rooieover the 
minimum reserve ratio lud been lowered 
And finallv Italv a short tune ago suspend 
ed the 40 per cent requirement of gold and 
gold exchange against note and other 
demand liabilities of the central bank, this 
«tep being enforced bj the ‘ necessitv aud 
urgenev of obtaining means of paj-ment 
abroad of an exceptional character Since 
then the proportion has in fact declined to 
about 34 per cent 

The list of changes here enumerated ma\ * 
not be complete and certamh is not detailed 
but It is at least comprehensive and for that 
verv reason significant It covers countries 
maintaining their gold panties and countries 
which have long since deoarted from them 
some within the sterling group and others 
outside It, some producing mainlj pnmarj 
commodities, and some highl) industrialized 
But there is this communitv of circumstance 
that nearlv all especially those forced into 
action hv the world slump, are debtor conn 
tries This leads to conclu«.ions wlndi de 
nnnd full recognition in fonnulating 
lor luturf monetarv and central bailing 


reorganization Just as the monetarv histon 
of I ngland in the nineteenth century showed 
the fixed fiduciary issue to be a fair weather 
svsteni, 60 the widespread experiences ot 
recent years have shown the proportional 
reserve svstem to be unable to withstand a 
major crisis It has become apparent, too, 
tliat minimum reserve ratios can lie lowered 
or even suspended altogether at times of 
ensis without intensifying the strain b\ pub- 
lic disturbance or panic. This fact, given 
Its due weight does awav with the greater 
part of the practical justification for legal 
imiiiimim reserves It follows that, where 
there are well nuuaged and representatnelv 
controlled central banks, the best course is 
to leave the determination of the size of cash 
reserve* to their unfettered discretion 

Our own sv«teni of a fixed ■fiduciary issoe 
subject to the 1928 element of elasticity prob- 
ably comes as near to this ideal as any yet 
deviled hut only if in practice the new 
elastiatv is u^eef under other than crisis 
conditions— only , tliat is, if the fiduciary 
issue Is not in practice “fixed ’ at all Thus 
far the Matutoo figure has lieen increased 
onh once, in the strain of August 1931, 
though the increase remained in force for 
nearly two vears If only for purposes of 
demonstration, then, the first oprortunity 
should be taken of raising the fiduciary issue 
under relauvely calm and prosjietous condt 
lions This opportunity may present itself 
before long, for improvnng business has 
drawn larger quantities of currency into 
circulaUon, redilcing flie cash reserve in the 
banking department To suggest that in 
these circumstances the Bank should buy 
gold in order to avoid an increase in the 
fiduciary issue — -and this at a time when the 
Bank already holds far more gold than ever 
before in Us long history — is to forget a 
radical change m our currency system, speci 
ficallv designed in part at least to permit any 
desirable expansion of currency without 
regard to the purely incidental size ot the 
gold reserve Through storm and stress 
the world is learning tliat intelligent mone 
tary control cannot be enforced bv rigid 
rules which mev itably , sooner or later, br^ 
down Our own authorities may shortly be 
able, by raising the fiduciary note issue o 
the Bank of England, to set an example ot 
intelligent use ot flexible currency arrange 
inents which will be of high value in shaping 
plans for reconstruction of currency and 
baiilmg sv Stems throughout the world 
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rapid iiicrtTit it tlic I ii^inmnsj of la's! jtir 
rejire eiited the rclniildiric (f sttcl'* un 
t [iitnt on the return <f confidence with 
bnghter prospectb for intennl fnde In 
duitrv Is norling it i hi_licr leipl linn i 
\eir ago but ‘Stocks which had nm down 
diirn T the depres'^ion ha\c n w 1 ecn Iirgel\ 
re}.!eni led and imports of riw materiiU 
rhuugh niller in the mas*: gn e no general 
1 lieition of in\ earK '•hckeiimg of indus 
tr j 1 ntnit} 

I rom the figures of c\ternil trade i<5 i 
whole it is e\Klent tint on merchindise 
acc unt Great Britain s balance of iiaimcnts 
n LonsideribU stronger thin for K>me jears 
pa t and this despite the continued difficult) 
of obtaining pi\meiits fr< m i number of 
eonntries the absence of am nppn.ciable 
lowering of tariff ..nd quota harriers to 
international tratle and i succession of ) oli 
lical disturbances The re ult of the enlarge 
nieut of exports is to hnno down the mer 
cliandise import urpliis from £ IhS millions 
for the first eight months of 1934 to £ I04> 
millions for the corresponding part of this 
sear The comparable figures for 1931-33 
were respectnel) €246 ilSa and €160 


niilliuns \inong the iinisiblc items iii 
the itc< unt it ccems unlikeU that shipping 
receipts arc substantial!) larger if at all 
this rear tlian last, for, though shipping has 
been more active freight rates have declined 
ProInhU, however, some further recovery 
lias occurred in our income from overseas 
investments while other services, more 
ts|)ctiallv those rendered to overseas visitors 
to this country, may liave yielded more 
The ixisition of this country as a poten 
tial lender of surplus funds abroad — whether 
tfiat position is inherently beneficial or not — 
IS thus being steadily restored and it seems 
likeU that this year s full accounts wiU show 
a substantia! surplus of current receipts over 
outgoings for the first time since I930 For 
lliat year tlie^surplus was £28 millions m 
1931 a deficit placed at more than £100 
millions was recorded the next year saw 
the true ileficit nearly covered and m the 
last two tears the account is believed to 
ime lieen in equilibrium It seems likely, 
from the figures already mentioned tliat this 
tear a surplus similar in magnitude to that of 
1930 will be yielded bv the transactions on 
our current account 


Move to Popularise Nazi Books 


Earlv in September the German Mimstry 
of Propaganda informed the German Pub 
Ushers Association in Leipzig that all pro 
ducts of publishing companies whether 
books pamphlets jieriodicals or music can 
be sold abroad at 2o )ver cent below the 
prices 111 Geniiany Dr Goebbels office 
was willing to pa\ the difiereuce from Gov 
ernment funds In addition Austrian 
Czecho Slovak and Swiss booksellers were 
proiTU‘.ed a 40 per cent rebate This tempt 
ing offer w as accepted ! y the Austrian book 
sellers Only the Swiss refused This 
move of the German publishers in co opera 
tion with the Geniian Alinistrv of Propa 
ganda lias created a certain anxiety m 
Austrian Government quarters as being in 
other form of Iva^i propaganda attemjTtmg 
to push books in Au trsa and in t tlier conn 
tries where Cerman speaking people live 
At the old h gh pncea the mostly wortliless 
new literature c f \azi Gcnmny could hardly 
find cust mers tlie reduced i rices hnvever 


constitute a certain attraction But besides 
the fear of its propaganda effect the Austrian 
Government watched with uneasiness this 
new Geniian mov e as constituting a serious 
menace to the Austrian publishing business 
The Government papers in Austria propose 
as counter measure a v\ ide spread propa 
ganda m the interest of Austrian books 

t *. * * * 

Every man is liable to err but it is only 

tlie part of a fool to persevere in his error 
* ♦ * * * 

A diplomat is a man tliat lets you do all 
the talking while he gets what he wants 
« * * * * 

It is not necessary to criticise \ ourself too 
harshly— others will do that for you 
***** 

We hear a lot of the hoii and the lamb 
lying elown together but we don t hear 
whether the lamb ever got up again 
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The I itcbt iilci <lc\eloiK<l IS n \»U:^ iikIus 
tries exhibition Mr \ I Mehta j,i\ej> 
«oine (lea of w lut such an exhibition held at 
Pandharpur was like \carh ten thousand 
\isitnrs were there a fee of two pies per head 
beinsj charged The onl) articles sold at it 
were khadi blankets and rugs j ackages of 
/!(/ sweetmeats penknnes footwear hand 
nij le gla s hangles — all made in places not 
nr dwa\ in Mdiarashtra itself That is as 
t hiuld be Ihe best 5“ carfer/ii is to buj 
irom the nearest local manufacturer 'Ihe 
n ral liealth anil welfare section consisted 
we are told of a displat of exhibits models 
charts diagrams and posters arranged 
the B< nihat Presidenct Health and Bab\ 
Meek Association Tins section we are 
glad to note included a set of exhibits of all 
i\pts dealing with pure food pnxlucts set 
ting torth their contents in terms of \itunins 
and other constituents Other charts ami 
posters showed the comparatiae adx'antages 
of hand pounded unpolished nee, of liand 
ground flour ot gliam pressed oil of t/i I of 
su%a beans etc This section al«o included 
a latrine suitable for aillagers designed on 
the trench s%stem with leaflets pointing to 
Its cheapness and the advantages to be de 
rned In adopting it Exhibitions like this 


would prove more and more instnictive if 
stcjis were taken to make them a regular 
feature in connection v\ith rural work 

Madras is forging ahead in ns endeaiour 
to help the rural debtor The speeches made 
at the Sixth Annual Afeeting of the Central 
Land Mortgage Rank show that the question 
of relief of rural indebtedness is receiving 
continuous attention of those interested in 
rural well being as a whole Co-operatne 
credit has sliown the wav but has not solved 
the problem I and Mortgage nia} improve 
the position but until the Govemment whole 
heartedh enters the arena there are bound 
to be aspects of this problem which will 
reiuaiii for long unsolved Legislation can 
help to some extent But it is not all A 
financtaf agenej is neces«an to work even 
a debt conciliation act That is where the 
difficulty of the problem lies A comprehen 
sive agencj embracing the whole territorial 
area of Madras — i c of the Prov ince or 
Presidency concerned — is necessary if the 
scheme is to prove siiccessiul Funds are 
required and the idea of depending on mere 
debentures mav not mean much This aspect 
of the matter requires closer attention than 
It has had so far 


Economic Notes. 

Sir Basil Blackett. 


The untimelv death of Sir Basil Blackett, 
kcb kcsi on August 15th removes a 
man to whom India is greatl> indebted His 
death took place in Germanv as the result of 
a motoring accident His car was run into 
h} a tram at a level crossing Sir Basil 
snd a }a<l} oanfpanrnn were both mjupsd 
Both were removed immediately to hospital 
where despite an operation Sir Basil sue 
cumbed His companion was less seriously 
injured and is recovering 

Between 19’J and 1^28 Sir Basil was 
Finance Member of the Executive Counal 
of the Governor General m India during 
which period he was instrumental m carr> 
mg out refomi» which placed him m the 
front rank of those who liave been associated 
with India s finances When ht arrived in 
India the M ar, bad seasons and unstable 
exchange liad caused tl e Government of 
India to be faced for five jears in succession 
with deficits which totalled something like 
Rs 10000000 


Sir Basil attacked the problem with tre 
mendous cnergv and b> •'Ound schemes 
patienth tnnnulatcd and persistentlv fought 
for effected a complete transformation His 
budget of 1928 shov ed that he liad tound a 
y\a> of clearing the deficit an 1 of promoting 
niipartanf fffiancraf cfei elaptitents « Uhout 
resort to increased taxation The late 
Pundit Motilal \elini once described lum 
as a cheerful cherub with the methods of a 
steam roller and he was In common con 
sent r^arded as one of the ablest men whom 
Great Britain had ever sent to India 
The Marquess of Reading in a «:peaal 
nessage to The Daily Tclcgraf'h said — • 

I am deeplj disties«ed b\ tie grievous 
news Sir Basil will be sadlv niis«ed not 
onij by his friends but hv all who appre- 
civcd ins undoubted knowledge experience 
and capacities jvarticularlv in relation to 
finance and economics 

He accompanied me on various missions 
to the United States and rendered most 
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The Bvkrieb 

The physical ob'-tides to commUmritHm 
icro s. the Hiinala}a were <hbcnsse<I jn t 
lecture given b) Professor Kenneth Mason 
before tl e R 03 al Geographical Societj on 
November 4 After reviewing the growth 
of coniimmications across Asia during recent 
jears Professor Mason said it 'icemed to him 
that tie Himalava would alwa)s remain a 
pedestrian s j ara lise Roads fit for motor 
V ehicles could I e c instructed across the 
plateau of Tibet and tlie Pamirs to the 
northern foot of the Himalayas or Kara 
knram w itht ut anj great difFiciill} but it \\ as 
the gorges thr< ugh the range and the 
vveatl er worn southern flanks which formed 
the most fonnidahle lamer to motor traffic 
Professor Mason maintained that motor 
roads and railwavs have been deve 1 o]K<l as 
far ar the) are econoinicallj justified but 
that political and physical obstacles com 
bined with technical difficulties to prevent 
air development across the Hinialaja barrier 
He saw no prospect of air dev elopinei t until 
the crossing could be made m artificially 
wanned multiple engined atr liners with a 
ceding of 40Cb0 ft in one liop of ! 000 
miles or so 

Another Sugar Fvctory I'i Mysore 
The question of starting another sugar 
factory m the Bhadra Canal area is being 
considered hotli bj tiie Government of 
Mjsore as well as the people of the Sh int^ 
and Bl adra districts Recently Mr \ J 
Kusha a sugar expert from Calaitta was 
in Shiinoga to study con htion* there pre 
hminary to the starting of a sugar factory 
He visited Anjanapur Sulekere Sliovvhnge 
and the Bliadra Channel area He saw good 
prospects for improving sugar manufacture 
•waVi aVie tffi tA aVie ttvWoa’i a 

special variety of cane evolved by Dr \ K 
Badami tbe Economic Botanist to the Gov 
ernnient of Mysore Application for the 
necessary licence under the Alysore Regula 
tion Safeguarding Sugar Industry has been 
preferred and Government is considering the 
quest on seriously The pro pects there 
fore cf starting a new sugar company m the 
Bhadra Channel area are 1 right 


IcvJTs Trade with Japan 
Jajian Ins lost 11 1 time in initiating nego- 
tiations for a new commcrcnl treaty with 
Eg>i>t and pourparlers are now in progress 
following the arrival of a Japanese delega 
tion in I gvpt last vveel It will be recalled 
tliat Tgvpt duiouiiLed the existing conimer 
cial treatv and owing to the e\]iansion of 
imports fr< in Japan found it iiecessarv to put 
a suhstaiitia! exchange ci nipensation tax on 
Japanese cotton goods 

It is not to he expected that the negotia 
tion « f a new treatv w ill l>e easy though m 
the light of the trade figures for the present 
year lajiaii will be able to make out a better 
case tliaii would have othenvise been pos 
sible The fact that the one way trade had 
been tjierating to Japans disadvantage had 
been realized and during the present year 
efforts had been made to redress the balance 
Thus while for the past eight years Japan 
has liad a favourable trade balance which 
was as much as £ 1 572 000 last y ear, for the 
first SIX months of the present year there was 
a balance in favitir of Fgvpt of £366000 
owing to smaller exports from Japan and 
larger purchases of Egyptian cotton The 
development is significant and jt will be 
interesting to see whether Japan endeavours 
to placate local sentiment in other Near and 
Middle East markets where at present the 
advantage is all on her side 

Mysore s Traveller 
A very energetic man is Mr C Ranga 
natlia Rao Saheb the trade repre>:entative of 
Mysore Here is a '^election of his activaties 
m the last few months — ^ 

Bought machinery in the North of 
England 

Flew to W arsaw to buy stud horses 
Arranged 'll g ui’i rn '‘Atisct/fv 

Establ shed trade offices for his country 
m China and Japan 

N^otiated a trade agreement with Ger 
many 

He does not overlook opportunities In 
the opening of South Africa House he saw 
a chance of a little reflected glory for My sore 
and provide! a kerb of ^Iysore granite at 
the entrance 
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thin about hundred and five bojs ami girls 
of the local High and Middle Schools took 
part m the competitions 

Parent Teachers meetings were held m 
three localities on one of the dajs in the 
^\ eek Mrs K V -Knantharaman presided 
over the ladies meeting at the Vani \ ilas 
Institute Mr M Seshadn ''i a presidetl 
o er the meeting at Malleswaram and 
Diwan Bahadur T BhiijangaRao m \ bl 
of Madras over the meeting at Basavangudi 
Miss M D Butler b a Mrs Iqhal Unnissa 
Begum BA Mr Ramachandra da mlc 
S wanu Siddheswaranaiula and Messrs 
L K \ enkataramiah M a LI. b R K 
Sanganieswaran ji a lt B l.ak«tlimi 
naravana Rao ba and others spoke on 
various educational topics of common interest 
to parents and teachers 
On the last dav H" the da\ of the con 
elusion of the Education \\ eek Raja 
manthrapravina S P Rajagopalachan B a 
B L Member m Charge of Education Gov 
ernnient of Mvsore presided and gave avvaj 
the prizes The function was held m the 
Sir Puttanna Chettj Town Hall and was 
verv largely attended 
Thus the Education Week in Bangalore 
was a week of educational propaganda and 
educational w ork in w hich a large number of 
teachers educational officers parents 
students and the general public took part 
and showed great enthusiasm and interest 
The effects of the activities of the Education 
Week as Rajamanthrapravina S P Raja 
gopalachari ba bl who kindly presided 
on the occasion of the conclusion of the 
Education W eek said in his inspiring 
speech could not be measured by any mime 
diate benefit The value of the teacher and 
the important role that he played in national 
work were well recognized m these days 
The great need at present was to bring home 


to the public the need for a proper suj port 
of the educational efforts made bv the van 
ous authorities concerned in the matter 
Education of the Adolescent 
In a recent session of the \ew Education 
rellowship held at St Andrews Univer 
sity one of the important subjects that came 
up for discussion was the problem of making 
the education of the adolescent child effec 
tive even after the child has left school 
It will be realized that a large percentage 
of the pupils leaving Secondary School 
enter factories and such other business firms 
to eani a Iiv ing w here they w ill be expected 
to work longer than thev did at school 
These changed circumstances tell upon their 
leisure They become indolent and show 
no interest whatever in the evening classes 
of the Continuation Schools that they attend 
It was suggested that the child should be 
given while still at school the tiaming which 
will fit him to look forward with interest to 
a continuation of chosen studies after he has 
left It The teachers should encourage 
children to have ideas and to take means 
to express them By drawing what he 
wants to draw and making what he wants 
to make a child can be led to achieve rapid 
improvements in the form and prMxDrtion 
of the medium of e\pression Tlius a 
child leav mg school w ith a sense of his ow n 
ability must be provided with opportunities 
for further development and encouraged to 
take them It was felt that ample choice 
of post school studies should be provided 
Evening Schools with their grouped 
courses rules formality and lack of friendli 
ness must be done avvay with and in their 
places club institutes in which there will 
be less formality and more freedom should 
be formed to which young people would 
be proucT to belong 


Economic Progress in pALESTI^E 
In the recent lean years the economic 
progress made in Palestine has stood out 
m bold relief It is an axiom that everything 
changes and it is not unnatural perhaps 
that there should be questionings at this 
time as to the prospects of the continuance 
of Palestine s enviable prosperity \\ hile it 
may be admitted that there are uncertain 


factors m the situation there is no sound 
reason at the moment for not entertaining 
a hopeful view as to the immediate outlook. 
Immigration is continuing and capital is still 
flowing into the country and the progress 
that is being made m industrial development 
suggests that everything possible is being 
done to insure that ultimatelv Palestine will 
be able to stand on her own feet 
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the fir t rc oluti n “tUopted related to tlic 
amer-'Km of molasses into jwwer ilcohol 
to he mt'ced conipulsnrih \\ith petrol Since 
then the question Ins not achancwl further 
^Ir Hirla in his Presidential Speech refer 
red to thi matter and made some it^ent 
remarks One of the most important uses 
t u hah nn lasses could be pul he said is 
tl e production of ahsolutc alcohol which 
has got a huge potential market if onl\ the 
r oa eminent would make it compulsorj for 
petrol to I e me 1 w ith an admixture of a 
(.ertain percentage of ahsolulc alcohol This 
will reduce (he measure of our dejiendencc 
cn sources outside India for such an essential 
commodiij as iietrol and hj also cheapening 
Its price re ult in a great sa\nig t» the 
cuunirv If the Go\ eminent countenanced 
the proposal an 1 issued the necessary licence 
e\en the exi ting distilleries could he said 
lake up much of the molasses and e\en addi 
tional capital would be forthcoming for the 
estal lishmenl of more distilleries for the 
manufacture of pow er alcohol The question 
IS one of importance and calls for an earl\ 
decision Sugar compames would become a 
source of danger to public health if thev 
liegin to dump the molasses on the counlrv 
side On the other hand refuse is the de 
light of the manufacturer Tint being so 
it is up to the industnahsts and the Goaeni 
inetit to c me together and (ut upon a viodits 
operandt which would help towards a <olu 
tion satisfactora to all sides — the industrial 
ists the Goa eminent and the public Tlie 
need for a lessening of the- price of petrol is 
great if the country is to progress If a 
cheapening could be secured without undul} 
interfering w ith Gos eminent s financial posi 
tion there is need for going into the matter 
m a sj-mpathetic spirit In Indian States 
too the problem of the uses of molasses is 
becoming one of great importance especially 
with a State like Mysore where the Goiern 
ment is dm ctlj interested in the manufacture 
of sugar This onh makes the problem a 
pressing one from another point of new 

As I close these notes the papers are pub 
li«hmg the seseral memoranda tliat have 
beemsubmitted to the Special Indian Tanff 
Board As expected the Lancashire Dele 
gation strongly urge imifonn reduction in 
coiilra the Indian Millowners of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad strongly plead for the reten 
tion of the present scale of duties The 


Lancashire Delegate speaking for the whole 
of the British Industn suggest the\ stand 
for the promotion of mutual trade They 
point to the 'id\-nnt:^es enjoyed b\ India by 
the tanff conce^Mons gisen to Indian pro 
ducts in Great Britain This seems illusory 
that tlio would ha\e done well to ha\e 
drojified It \part from this their mam 
point semis to 1 e the increased consumption 
of Indian cotton m Britain That vs no 
doubt something tangible but that is a 
question that would be Mewed from a 
different point of % icw b\ the Indian te^tl\e 
leaders The consumption of Indian made 
goods in Ccvlon Straits ami Mauntius is 
also referred to Tint again, has a history 
of Its own The nuin issue is whether India 
should be self sufficient in regard to 
meeting her existing and grow mg de- 
mands’ Whether India should pronde for 
del elopment or not ’ W hetber India should 
increase her trade so that she might find 
further employanent m all grades for her 
own nationals The Millow ners apart that 
IS the primary que tion The Delegation ts 
against speafic duties on their goods 
whether of weight area or counts of yam or 
any two of these bases in association They 
want what they stile a genuine tariff reduc 
tion — for they suggest tint if apparent re 
duction IS offered in the fomi of duties we 
bclieie that it would proie to be more 
restrictiifcon our trade than adi-antageous to 
It They also urge a reduction m the duty 
on lams suggesting that such a reduction 
would npt adiersely affect Indian industrial 
interests The ^IlUo\\ne^s point to the 
Japanese and Chinese comp-titioii against 
1 ancashtre gootls m India They urge also 
tliat the duties last imposed haie just helped 
to ke<p the Indian industri aliit India 
thei add has not benefited so far frtm the 
Trade Agreements Thev think too that 
duties should be sufficieiitli high on all 
dasses of goods to establish a fair competitia e 
position so that dea elopment may be render 
ed possible As we have said the position 
is not one to be solved as between two coin 
peting classes of traders but as one affecting 
all classes of people in India and the employ 
meat required bv them m every sphere of 
mdustrt that could be developed Attd 
textiles offer the first and foremost scope 
for Such development and any vieldmg of 
the Indian position m tins connection shonW 
requite the very closest scrutiny 
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CO tor 1 tl c CO t of 1 „ for a a erat,e 

labourer ad h s fa r s zed fan I5 ll normal 
ant a d under norr al co I ons In 1907 tl e 
rate fixed o I s ba s as 4 i ler eek 
Further t le cr bed ho ear after ear a 
pub c ntju ry 1 as bee 1 eld b ar o a cnc e 

and ho d fferent 1 ages e e declared at 

d fferent t me It a 19 0 that tie Base 
Wage Comm o fixed £4 per eek for a 
fam Iv cons t n ol man fe d one cl Id S nee 
the a tempts e ther to redu c ncrea e t 1 a c 
not been succe ful for a ou rea ons leia led 
b the author It tere t ote b aj of 
con par 0 lha tic labou er of IW gett g a 
age of £ '’r 1 er eek ere f>ct cr off tl an th 
labou c of 19 0 ha age f f4 ler eek 
due to the greater pu cha po er of the former 

The book g e u a s gl t the d fT ul e 
and obsta les that b».set the path of tl o e 1 o 
earne tl enter nto tl e |ues o of fix ng age 
le el n a d an c )c et 

B \I L 

Family Budgets 1933 1934 of Six 
Tenant Cultivators in Lyallpur 
District 
B Kartar S g1 

A seco d pub cat 01 of t) e k d s ued b tfie 
Board of Fconom c E qu Pi Pu ab M kartar 
S n h nqu r> nto te cocadeped ture 
of s X te ant fam 1 es relate tu tl « per od 1 June 
1933 to 3l8t Ma 1934 I a c o tr% ch 
suffer ng f on tv ant of ade uate data to e nae 
ts atonal nconc sc ce fie tudesofbaml 
Budge are al a clcome 0 the de of 
expc d u e a pen al of the B dge slo that 
food the la gest tc n omi r atx u b per 
cent of the total e pe d ture h e tha o dress 
and tra e1l co es ne t n order of n por a ce 

It further nte e t to note tl at the f lod of 

these fan e rcl are! and conpares 

fa Durably the d et of the Ch e e and 

Amer can tarmer and does no fait short of the 
standard of tl e fa tor hand of Canada and tl e 
laboure s of Japan The figure o ked out n 
deta 1 on the ten of d e s s ow that t expend 
ture ha decrea ed on ac ount of the fact that the 
cult -ators 1 ad to sa c someth ng from th s tem 
as they had to pend mo e on food In tl s case 
the decrea e n the amount of clot u ed corres 
ponds w h tl e dec ea e n the expend tu e on d ess 
One sad feature d do ed bj the net gat on s 
the expe d ture on educat on The fa t that o t> 
0^ p cent spent o th em b tho e s x 
fam 1 es sub ant a e the tn th of Ind a s uni ersal 
11 teracy On he s de of ncome the m est gat on 
shows that the fam 1 e ha e cler ed the r n ome 
mostly bj cu t at on h le the ale of m Ik 
shares f ora the p k ng of cotto cam n s 
cart ng the produ e a d a^es of labour co t bu ed 
to a 1 ttle e tent In con der n the finan al 
pos t on of tl e te a t the e ,,3 a e led 
nto the b prob em of ru al debled e s The 
Budgets of a 1 the fam 1 es sho defic ts an ng 
from Rs 147 to Rs* 403 the a era e be ng R 221 
Here one a reei 1 tl e author the u pr se 
he e presses as to ho lo g these people can go 
on ra ng loa The q e on s a s cred by the 


fact tl at defic t ha e been these cases met by 
the rent of land o i ed by then and by not paying 
deprec at on cl arged on the value of 1 e stock 
and mplemcnts 

B M L 

The National Recovery Act 
An Analysis 

By Be jan S k rsl Central Book Cov \e 
Vork 

Vt a t ne 1 e talks o Pla ned Eco omy ha c 
become tl e fash of the day a book of th 5 land 
01^1 1 to pro e of mnense value W thn the 
space of f e short cl apiers the author g es n 
lu d language the i eces ty for ai d an explanat on 
of li e Nat o al Reco ery Act passed by the Legi 
lature of the USA for the purpose of surmount 
g the pre afe t depress on and to lead the country 
nto prosper ty W e get n th s analys s an s ght 
nto tl e earnest attempt made by the Amer can 
Go ernment to a m at a planned ndu tr al demo 
cracy n h ch prov s o could be made to stab 1 ze 
ndu try at a profit mak ng level for employers 
to ncrease eopio ne t to i mt product on to 
fix m mum wages a d max mum hours of employ 
me i a d to promote small enterpr ses by d s 
courag g mo opol es To accompl sh these pur 
poses the la v co templates dustr al self regula 
t on by management and labour under Go em 
mental supervis on The author cla ms that the 
Act has made the pr c pies and standard of labour 
for V h ch labour has long fought to become part 
of the la of the Amer can Natio 1 by g v ng the 
orkeravoce n the manageme t of ndustry In 
short the aut) or hopes to find n the Act a balm 
to cure the e Is from h ch soc al economy has 
been long suffer ng It re ts \y th t me to settle 
the fate of the \ct Hovever the book ought to 
pro e a useful gu de for v ork ng out any schen e 
of planned economy 

B M L 

Book keeping 

By D D Davar and J D Pastaka Parts I & II 
Oxford Un ers ty Press Rs 7 
nvc authors ha e attempted the d fficult task of 
arrang ng and present ng n an understandable 
manner d»e funda rentals of Book keep ng n this 
book They ha e developed the sub/ect a 
manner suscept ble of easy grasp by beginners n 
Accountancy The use of th 5 book m ght mean 
^reat ad -antage to those ho cannot get d reel 
per onal tu t on A dry sub ect 1 ke Book keep ng 
requ res a mode of treatment h ch ent rely de 
pend for ts excel ence or otherw se on the authors 
of pubi cat on Chapters I ke the one on Coi 
s gnment Accounts dealt v th n th s book show 
the capac ty ts authors posse s to make e ei 
Book keep ng merest ng Each chapter ends th 
an exhau e 1 st of theoret cal quest ons n 
attempt ng to an wer h ch the student s ITcely 
to mas er s sub/ect matter Bes des select prob- 
lems from var ou exam nat on papers ha e been 
eluded at the end of the book Cand dates 
appear g for the d fferent exam nat ons are bound 
to find th s select on h ghly useful A 1 andy and 
compact olume well wrtten and well prgited this 
oinme deser es to be n the hand of every 
begin er n Accountancy 
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h « ujiricfittnd lu, an 3rtist , eJc btit he was 
(ar greater than all this — he was mteiisetv human 
H cl "luence was great because its human appeal 
w I irresi tible Mr Barton himself sets down as 
tl e fir t among the six of his outstanding qualities 
>\ c loll ng — He liked and tbej hVed Vtim 
Tbit s m fact It IS just that which made him 

1 did dls the greatest teacher of Chnstianit) 

\ I readable book well worthv of being read 
-d did again 

Historical Sketch of Telugu Literature 
B T Rajagopala Rao ba it The CLS 
tor Ind a Madras Re 1/8 
This IS a commendable attempt at the wnling of 
a 1 istory of Telugu literature by one who has 
spent manj sears in studying it It is written in 
the modem critical spirit Modelled on Slopford 
A Brookes Pniier it is written in a simple and 
commcing stjle the authors opinions and views 
being his own Tliat he has brought his indepen 
dent judgment to bear on the consideration of 
disputed liferan points is clear in many places A 
notable case is the one which relates to the author 
ship of At iklaval^ada which he correctly judges 
IS a work of King Krishnaraja of kijavanagar 
and nut of Allasani Peddanna the latter s poet 
laureate Mr Rajagopala Rao bnngs up his 
account to about 1800 which shows the large 
ground he covers n hts book To college siudents 
and to those interested in Telugu fiterature this 
sober studv of a vast literature should be parti 
cularlj welcomi. 

Muhammadan and Christian Dates, 

Bj Lt Col Sir Molsclo Haig KC.ii Messrs 
Luaac & Cw London 2s 6d 
This IS a useful little volume enabling one to 
find the exact equivalent of any day m any month 
from the beginning of the Muhammadan era. 
There are three comparative titles included in iC 
The fir<{ one contains three columns The first 
column contains eierj year of the Hijra Era from 
Its beginning (July 16 632 AD) down to the 
end of the 2C>th centuo The second column gives 
the years of the Christian Era leap years being 
marked by an itensk and the date in each year 
on which the corresponding year of the eta of the 
Hijra began. The third gives the number of the 
days of each Christian year which had elapsed 
before the year of the Hijra began The second 
table gncs the months of the Chnstian year and 
the consecutive numbers of days of both cotmiKBi 
and leap years The third gives the memths ^ the 
year m the era of the Hijra and the consecutive 
numbers of davs of the year A volume that is 
bound to be used by research students in Indian 
history and bv those interested m the study of 
ancient Muhammadan documents generally 
Selections from Tukaratn 
Edited bv Dr M S Dem ng The CLS, 

Madras Price Rs 2 

Dr Deming repre<;ents in the study of Tukaram 
prefaced to this book the new spirit that 
dominates Christian feeling and writing m India 
It IS the spirit of studv of reflect cm and of 
personal interest in the wntings relating to reh 
gions other than Oiristianity Dr Dunii% him 
self refers to this spirit (at p 34) of his intro 


ductofy essay Those who know Hinduism at 
jts best he savs realize th5t it is the pilgnnase 
of countless seekers after God. That is as u 
should be Dr Deming presents a selection wbch 
IS well done— It is both representative of the spin 
and teaching of Tukaram Every devout persw— 
Hindu Christian Muhammadan or Buddhst— nay 
bov a copy of this inexpensive book and begin fi % 
day by reading a verse from it It is a well con 
ceived and well executed book bound to go far n 
India and beyond it 


Parables o£ Rama 

Edited by B R Bhatnagar m a, t,T, Seartjry 
Rama Tirlha Publication League, Lucknon 
Rs 2 

Tlu< Is a classified collection of the stores or 
illustrations of Swamt Rama Tirtha from hts com 
plcte English work with morals drawn at the end 
of each stow Swami Rama Tirvhas works fve 
editions of which have been published are we'l 
known to students of religion in India This 
cullectson of ‘tones representative and compre 
hensive will fill tie useful purpose of making bis 
writing even more popular 171 stones are given 
in 27 chapters covering 472 pages m all That 
will show the value of the book The table of 
Contents and Index both well arranged ought to 
prove helpful A story a day m the momng or 
at bed time would prove a spiritual tonic to most 
people who have work before them or who want 
to Jose fheinsehes in a good thought A •volume 
of value wonhy of a place on every readable tab e 
m households and worthy of tranvlation into the 
leading vernaculars of India 


The Secret of Ana‘l Haqq 
By Khan Sahib Khaja Khan aji Hogarth Press 
Mount Road Madras Publi«hed by the author 
69 Jam Jehan Khan Road Royapettah Madras 
Rs 2 

Tlie author of this book is a well known student 
of Sufism a sect of Muslim mystics who taught 
-—despite the fundamental creed of Muhammadanism 
— that the soul is the direct emanation from the 
Deity and i» therefore subject to the ecstasies of 
Divine inspiration It is sometimes called a doc 
trine of the Dervish community of which the 
Mahdi IS high priest. But its connection with the 
\ edantic doctrines current in India is to-dav appre 
ciatefi Letter But greater even wiTi 'oe that 
appreciation when the selfless labours of persons 
like Khan Bahadur Khaja Khan Saheb lead to the 
studv of Sufism on rational lines The present 
abndged translation from the Persian of IrA adut 
vl Arifin of Shavkh Ibrahim of Shakarkote adds 
to the great reputation that Mr Khaja Khan fas 
for long enjoyed as the translator of Tasadouff 
and other works Maulvi iluhammad Badul Alam 
Sahib M.A of Chittagong writes an interesting 
Foreword in which the life of Saint Mansur i 
Hallaj who suffered martyrdom for his esoteric 
faith 1$ set out tn an impressive manner His 
declaration Ana I Haqq (I am the Truth) sums up 
the Sufi way of thinking and the Sufi doctnne of 
emanation of the individual soul from the Supreme 
Soiil Mr Khaja Khan compares the teaching of 
Shaykh Muhammad Ibrahim— an Anal Haqqwala 
—to that of the German idealist Schelhng Only 
while Schelling's is not a finished system, but of a 
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“INDIAN CULTURE*’ 

(JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE) 

A ti gU class resea ch quarlerlj in Engl sh on Indol<^f conducted under the d s ngu shed cd lorsh p 
Cf Drs D R BhandarVar D M Barua B C Lav vtbasroogAd sorj- Comra tiee cops si ng of such 
em neoi or enta sta as S c Brajendra f^aih Seal S r D B layat taka Drs. S N Das Gupta Laishman 
Sarup Radhatutnud Mukerjee P K Achar^a MMsKoppns am Sasiri Cananatbsen etc, etc. each of 
\ horn represents a part cular sect on of India Ci 1/ re 

Itdeals T th all the branches of Ind aa Cultnrc — Vedas Ihlosophy Buddl sm Ja n sm Zoroas r 
an sm Anc ent Ind an Pos ii ea and Soc o}og> Ind an Pos t se Sc eoces H storj Archaeoloqj Dra dan 
Culture etc 

Among the contr bulors are the best or enlal sis of lod a and fore gn lands includ ng Drs. 5 r B h. 
Seal Sr A B. he th Drs \\ioierntr Otto ‘tchrader Oito bte n 1 inot P C 'laromdar I K \charya 

Indspensable for e er> lo er of Indology A most attract e get up and pr nt ng Each issue 
conta ns about 200 pages Pr ce 'ery moderately fiied — Rs (torSi JO per annum ( nclud ng postage) 

Among the other publicat ons of the Insi tale h ch a ms at vide propa^at on of \dc ent Indian 
Culture and sdom by publ cat on of the best products of Ancient L terature under rar ous Ser es — A ed c 
Buddh si c Ja na etc are 

(1) An encyclopaedc ed i on of the Rg eda s fh texts commeotar es and Iranslai oos v th 
elabora e research roles in Engl sh Bengal and H nd 

(2) Gaya and Buddha Gaya— 2 Aols Rs 12 

(3) Barbut— 3Aols Rs 18 

(4) Upa ana A noda (a SansLr t treat se on Arbon Hort culture) etc etc Rs 3-8 0 

Tot further particulars please apply to 

The Hony. General Secretary^ 

INDIAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

S5. Upper Chitpore Road, CALCUTTA. 

(INDIA) 
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INDIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 

(ISSUED QUARTERLY) 

SPECIAL OFFER 

FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

BOUND VOLUMES I to XtV AND SUBSCRIPTION 
TOWARDS VOLUME XV (The CSinent Volume) 

ALL FOR Rs. 170 
Postage and Railway Freight Free for Inland 
Per Bound Vol I to VII Rs. 15 each — Single Copy Rs 4 each 

Do do VIII to Xin Rs. 13 each— Single Copy Rs 3-4 each 

Conference Numbers Rs 3-8 each 

Annual Subscnption Rs 12 
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Apply to 

The Managing Editor, 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, 

University of Allahabad, 

r ALLAHABAD. 
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MYSOKE ECONOMIC JOURNAL AVVERTISER 
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THE BANK OF MYSORE, LIMITED; 


BANKERS TO THK GOVERNMENT OP HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE 
Tel Aidresi "flljsorebdnk ” ESTABLISf-ICO J913 Telephone No 393 

Capital (Fully paid up) Rs. 20,00,000. Resenre Funds R». 2^,23,000. 

Head Office: BANGALORE. 


Branches:— At C &M Stai on r Central Street Shacoor Buildings Bangalore Mysore Channapatna 
Tumiur Oorgaum Shimoga Daiangere Chiclcinagaliir Tiptur Kassan ChickbaJlapur Kolar Chinta 
mani and Chitaldraog J 

Sub'Branches — Arsikere Kanbar and Sagar f 

Bankers and Agents m India*— The Imperial Bank of India Madras Ootacamund Bombay and Ban 
galore The Ea tern Bank Ltd Madras Bombay and Calcutta The National Bank of India Ltd Madras 
The P &0 Banking Corpoial on Ltd Madras ' 

London Bankers. — Eastern Bank Ltd London £ C 3 

Current Accounts — ^re opened and interest at cne per cent per aiuiam allowed on balanres up to 
Rs ij 000 

Fixed Deposits: — Fiaed Depos ts are received for Six and Twelve months on tenas whii.h may be ascertained 
on application. 

Thrift Deposits —Accounts are opened and interest allowed at the rate of 3® per annum Pules to be 
had on application 

Loans and Cash Credits* — Are granted on Govemnient and other approved secunties 

Miscellaneous —The Bank issues drafts on its Agents m all ihe pnneipaJ towns in the Mysore State and 
Bntish India also fo^>^ards for constituents sterling drafts on London to any given address Government and 
other secant es received for safe custody purchases and sales Reeled dividends and interest realized as directed 


Every kind of Banking BuainaM undertaken. 

For any further trformation apply lo P. W. O’BRIEN, Manager. 


ONLY FEW COPIES LEFT I 


(WARDS NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCy] 

Bv P J THOMAS M A , 0 Lit! rh d 
I h^rofessor of Econonttes Madras Vmtersili 

a reprint Edition from the Mysore Economic\ 
'jfltKisI (Vol XIX No 9} This booklet deals 
^cnetly with World Economic Good t onsin reconl| 
lira in the r hearing cn a planned ecoconn 
j ^ w o| alism with special reference to India A useful! 

Itrtbution to ecoi omic thought to tx* availed of] 
\ii ^ ^1^ students of ecpnooi cs J 


\ 


¥ per copy Re o-f-o Po loge extra 

|-0 by postage labels tn adiance^ta Mel 
e' nxentioned address — ! 

f ^ 

^ laaager, ; 

I Book BepMtuwLt, | 

“Mysore Ecoaoaid Jounial, “ 

I 19 SidJKBlia. BANGALORE CITT. 


TOE BOARD OF ECONOMIC INQUIRY 
PUNJAB 

Lateat Publication 

FAMILY BUDGETS 

(XR33 34) 

OF SIX TENANT-CULTIVATORS 

IN TH£ 

LYAUPUR DISTRICT 

Being the second year’s accounts a unique 
senes based on daily income and 
expenditure . together with diagrams 
showing the importance of various 
articles of the food consumed in supply 
mg proteins and energy to the body 
Price O Azmae. postage extra 

AvsilaLIe (roin 

THE “CIVIL & MILITARY GAZEnE" PRF5S 

LAHORE 

or any Local BMk**eller. 



/th;? four arts annual, 1935 

A UNIQUE VENTURE ON FINE ARTS 

The Tonr Arts Annual 1925 is • unique eintute ol its kind— intended to remove a long-felt 
in intellectual and cultured circles tbrongbout the world Dealing maul; with Literature, 
Painting, Music and Dance— the four essentials of Art— the Annual maintains a standard hitherto 
unacquired in the field of art-puhlicatioti. * i i 

Eminent personalities like Mahatma Gandhi Sfi Aurobindo, Rahindranatb Tafpre, Jawaharlat 
Nehru, llanndranath Chattopadhyaya, R C Bonnerite, Venkatacballam, Poet VaUathol— to mention^ 
only a few— heighten the dignity ol its grace by their valuable aasociation 

Uday Shankar, Mary Wigman and other celebrated exponents and connoisseurs of Ait contribute 
to Its hail-maik of distinction ’ ''portrayals in print— Hbeir artistic recitals of rhythm and those of 
B-uson Magito s and Bala Sarab ati a find an expression unsurpassed in its charm and beauty 
Diverse phases of the Javanese, Burmese, Manipun, Katbakalt (Malabar), and Balinese dancing are 
presented in colourful interpretationa of tom and tune 

Masterly works ol Painting from powerful hands like those of Abanindranatb Tagore, NandaUl 
Bose Gagonendranath Tagore, Alex Taylor, Ishwan P Vartna, Vola Chatterjee and many othets make 
it remarkable all the more The 4iiKuaI can claim to have possessed unexploded finds of painting 
typically depicting the Tibetan, Jam, Jaipur and Bengal Schools of Art 

Its cover-desigQ is strikingly original— a great execution ol tines and eoloura printed on geld 
metal foils There are besides inuumerable coloured and multi-eoloured full plates that have gone into 
the irekitig of it— T/i< Four Arts Annual 1923 ol about 230 pages Which you will be certainly 
delighted to stock as your Art collection 

Price — lolend R*. 4 (Packing and Postage extra) 

, Great Britain and Europe 8 a. 

USA S 2‘S04 


LOOK SHARP 

MYSORE GAZETTEER 

Revised by ' Mr C. HAY AV ADANA RAO 
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Gazetteer Volume I 

Volume II, Part I 
Volume II, Part H 
Volume II, Part HI 
Voiurac ir. Part IV 
Volume II, 4 Parts 
Volume III 
Volume IV 
Volume V 

All the volumes purchased in a set 
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For copies apply to : — 

The Man5,ger, 

«THE MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL,” 

I 19, Gundopunt Buildmsa, BANGALORE CITV 

-pr IKTED AT^RE BAKGAtOUB MYSORi'^OAD 

- T ^mUAMANl* Atv*v .* 



